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somewhere threaten it, it may be led safe 
home? Have we not here today the perfect 
picture of Humanity,—manu. battling on the 
distant frontier-line of toilsome life ; 
and woman—for love’s sake, not for gold’s— 
holding fast to prayer? . 

One thinks of the cry of the Jew, sonorous 
through the ages, the Jew who loved not the 
sea, but lifted his eyes to the hills, to find 
his help, and lost himself between “I? and 
“thee” in ‘an inflood of blessedness-—“The 
Lord shall preserve thy going out and thy 
coming in from this time forth,.and even for 
evermore.’ One thinks of the churches 
of Brittany, and the small model of a ship, 
“barque de ma vie,” that hangs before 
every altar, and in every private oratory. 
‘And there comes back the echo of the 
sailor’s cry, amid surf and storm, “Sainte 
Anue ! Sainte Anne !” . . 

Here too, in Bengal, we have a maritime 
people, once great amongst the world’s 
seafarers, and here, on the last. day of Paus, 
we celebrate the opening of the annual 
commercial season, the old-time going-forth 
of ` merchant-enterprise and exploration. It 
was a traffic cut off from that of Phoenicia, 
andall the well-omened peoples of the Middle 
Sea, but unmistakably great in the East, 
China ` and Japan,. Cambodia and Burma 
have welcomed the coming of the Bengal 
mariners to their ports, being glad to win 
honour and wealth thereby. Fa-Hian, Hiouen- 
Tsang and I-ching are but three names, out of 
countless hosts, to whom they belonged, 
who sought the shores of India or ieft them 


in the name of the knowledge and impulse 
that she had power to send to other and less. 
favoured peoples. But why cast our memory 
so far back? It is little more than a 
hundred years ago, that Indian ship-building 
was famous through the world. Even now, 
the wooden shipping that still plies between 
the small countries of North-western Europe 


is almost all discarded craft of Indian 
building and of Indian teak. And how 
should these Eastern vessels have won. 


renown, if the merchants and sailors of 
India had not been great to man and use? 
All day long, from the altar-shelf above 
my: desk, the marigolds, like an arch of 
sanctuary-lamps, have shone down upon me,. 
and stirred a maze, a multitude of dreams 
and memories, in heart and brain. “The 
Lord bless—the Lord  bless—going out, 
coming in-even for evermore!” Do we 


not stand even so, on the river-shores of 
life, and watch the goinug-forth of beloved. 
souls into the perils of the world’s high 


seas, yea, into the far space and mystery of 
death ? Yet hold we, by that very light, so like 
a star, they carry at their prow, that, how 
distant so ever be the journey set, they shall, 
not pass beyond the reach of this, our lore 
and prayer, nor break outside the encircling 
barriers of the Heart of God.* 


amaeana 


* This unpublished essay, from the pen of th 
late Sister Nivedita, belonging to the series of her 
Indian Studies.” has been kindly communicated: 
to_us by Srijut Ganendranath Bandyopadhyaya. 


—Hditor. M. R. 
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ERHAPS it may be said more truly of 

the French Revolution than of any 

other great movement in history that, 

like the rôle undertaken by Saint Paul, it 
has been “all things to all men.” Portrayed 
by some as the veritable abyss of ignorance, 
folly, and crime, it has been ascribed by 
others to the noblest and loftiest motives ; 


while still others, less inclined to the use of 
superlatives, have placed it somewhere 
between these extremes. When the gather- 


ing flood of liberal reform at last rushed 
over the dikes of absolutism and privilege, 
the very foundations of society were shaken. 
The gravity of the crisis brought out the 
best and the worst in men. “Much of “the 
veneer and” conventionality of civilization 
was swept aside, and elemental passions in 
all their naked reality swayed the contending 
factions. In short, the Revolution reveals in 
high relief all the qualities of man, stark, 
intense, and unrestrained. Love and hate, 


intelligence and ignorance, honour and venality, 


faith and doubt, virtue and vice, compassion 
and cruelty, heroism and cowardice, are all 
there in every conceivable degree and com- 
bination. It rises to the heights ; it descends 
‘to the depths. No matter what you seek, 
you can find it in the Revolution, and the 
writer who chooses to reject that which is 
contrary to his own notions bas little 
difficulty in making his case. 

But why place exceptional emphasis upon 
the French Revolution, the great revolution 
of 1789, for France has had other revolutions 
and they have occurred in many countries ? 
In fact the phenomenon is not entirely 
unknown in the Western hemisphere. Why 
the French Revolution of 1789 and 
p bass over cases nearer home? A partial 
"answer to this- ‘question may be found in 
the words of the late Professor Aulard: “The 
„French Revolution differed from other re- 
‘vohutions in being not merely national, for 
it aimed at benefiting all humanity.” As an 
illustration” of this attitude it may be said 
that Frenchmen were unwilling in 1789 to 
define their righis alone. They preferred 
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instead to base their claims upon rights 
which were common to all men and, with 
superb assurance, they proceeded to declare 
what those rights were. How important their 
task was and how well they performed it, 
is indicated in the assertion of the English 
historian, G. Lowes Dickinson, that “the 
axioms of the modern democratic State were 
formally ‘and precisely enunciated in the 
Declaration of Rights.” And H. A. L. Fisher 
has characterized the revolutionary programme 
as “The most seductive cause which has ever 
been placed before a great multitude of . 
men.” - 

It is also evident that the universal 
significance of the movement was understood 
from the first by leading contemporaries. 
“Whoever regards this Revolution as ex- 
clusively French,’ wrote Mallet du Pan, | 
“is incapable of passing judgment upon it.” 
Friends and foes alike recognized the power 


of ifs appeal; and men like Burke and 
Paine, Kant and de Maistre, who agreed in 
nothing else, were convinced that the 


roblems which it raised concerned the 
whole of mankind. A most striking tribute 
to the predominant influence of France at 
the time is found in Metternich’s bitter 
comment, “When France «has a cold, all 
Europe sneezes.” 

There are three phases of the Revolution, 
in which dramatic interest is in quite 
inverse proportion to real importance. In a 
word these may be stated as (1) excesses, 
(2) destruction of abuses and outworn insti- 
tutions, and (8) reconstruction. -To the 
average person the name, French revolution, 
is almost synonymous with the Reign of 
Terror. He sees the heavy tumbrils loaded 
with victims jerking over the rough pave- 
ments towards the “Place dela Revolution.” 
He watches as the doomed are bound under 
the knife and the heads drop into the basket” 
while the drums roll and the crowds’ cheer 
or remain silent as their mood seems to 
dictate. This same average person may have 
also heard of the September massacres and . 
of the march of the women to Versailles. 
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He may have even heard of the chant of 
these Paris fish-wives who brandished their 
heavy knives as they marched along and 
uttered dire threats of what they would do 
to tbe Austrian woman (Marie Antoinette) if 
they ever got their hands on her. 

To another group of persons Jess numer- 

ous and better informed, other episodes stand 
out which, if slightly less dramatic, have 
had a greater influence upon the course of 
events. These persons are aware of the fact 
that before a new: structure can be erected © 
it is nécessary to tear down and remove old 
@icumbrances from the site. Their interests 
centire, therefore, around the destruction of 
the old regime of which the fall of the 
Bastille serves as a symbol. They know of 
the overthrow of the old municipal govern- 
ments, of the “Great Fear” in the provinces, 
of the attacks on the Church, of the famous 
night session of August 4 and the abolition 
of feudal rights. 
’ Itis to a small minority, however, that 
the Revolution appeals and is known for its 
constructive work. This is perhaps to be 
expected. Construction is a difficult, laborious 
process and when it is extended over a 
considerable period of time it ceases to stir 
the imagination. Destruction, on the other 
hand, may be sudden and spectacular, while 
extremes and excesses are usually most 
sensational of all. Such episodes may arouse 
the imagination to a much higher pitch than 
their real significance justifies. It is necess- 
ary, therefore, to take a rather long view 
of the Revolution in order to understand its 
constructive achievements and itis toward these 
that I would direct the reader’s attention. 

To the student of the Revolution one of 
the most striking characteristics of the 
movement was the spirit of optimism which 
preceded and ‘accompahiéd “it~ The very 
atmosphere seemed. so charged with hope 
that there were few indeed to whom the 
future did not appear full of promise. The 
past with all of its darkness and gloom was 
to be forgotton in the light of the new day 
that was dawning. This attitude is shown 
in contemporary writings such as the cahier 
of the third estate of Draguignan which 


declared that “France is going to begin a 
new life.” Evidently old things were to 
pass away. 


The origin of this optimism, the unlimited 
confidence in the fature, is doubtless to be 
found in 18th century philosophy. Newton’s 
work had greatly facilitated the growth of 
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the conception of natural law and from 
Locke had come the idea that man is largely 
a product of his environment. From these 
beginnings the doctrine ‘of the perfectibility’ 
of man had been developed. Improve the 
environment of man, bring his institutions 
into harmony with nature’ and natural law 
and he will respond by gradually rising to 
the fulness of the stature of a perfect man. 
Thus was started the idea of progress which 
has had such a ‘mighty influence in the 
19th century and is still with us. ' Day by 
day in some unknown way man and his 
world are growing better. The attitude 
toward the future has been quite revolution- 
ized by this idea. Admitting freely the 
truth of Popes line that “Hope springs 
eternal in the human breast,” I venture to 
assert that this bope is; more widespread 
and deeper because of the prevalence of the 
idea of progress. 

Closely associated with the spirit s 
E A was another influence like unto 

The French Revolution was vibrant with 
imaginative 


French mind and influenced every phase of 
life. ‘Truth, unity, reason, justice, virtue, 
liberty, equality; fraternity, became words 


to conjure with and the spirit behind them 
was in no small degree responsible for the 
remarkable conquests of both revolutionary 
ideas and armies. The use of sueh words 
may occasionally have been carried to the 
lengths of absurdity, but . these cases only 
indicate that even the uneducated were not 
unaffected by them. The Moniteur of. 
October 14, 1793, reports as follows an 
amusing petition presented to the Council 
of the’ Commune of Paris: “A citizenness 
presents to the council a child named Lèrot 
(the king), and begs that this horrible name 
be chatuged to that of Unity. This petition 
is received by the council who order it 
entered on their records and granted.” 

A discussion which might have done 
credit to medieval scholastics was precipitat- 
ed in the Convention when, in dealing with the 
five additional days to complete the year of 
the revolutionary calendar, it was proposed 
that the first should be dedicated to a, 
festival of “Genius.” Robespierre opposed? 
this, demanding that “Virtue” be placed 
before “Genius,” and succeeded in carrying 
an amendment to that effect. It may 
strike some of wus as anti-climax that 
“Virtue?” be placed before “Genius,” but 
the very controversy involved is an 
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indication of the serious consideration 
given to such matters by legislators. The 
idealistic attitude of the intellectuals is 
revealed in the following characteristic 
observation of the Abbé Sieyés: “The 
French have something better to follow 
than history: they have principles.” Much 
of the idealism of the 19th century can 
be traced back to these beginnings. Indeed, 
the influence of political and social 
idealism emanating from the Revolution is 
a most potent factor contributing toward 
the present organization of society. 
Politically, the central principle of m 
Revolution was 


PA was coming p fashion. It 
was a decided improvement over its 
predecessor, but as a system enlightened 


despotism failed because the work perished 
with the worker. What the benevolent despot 
attempted, the French Revolution achieved. 
Through constitutional government the 
French sought to make the sovereignty of: 
the people a reality. The influence of the 
constitutional experiment of 1789-91 was 
far-reaching. The demand for a constitution 
at the outbreak of the . Revolution was 
well-nigh universal. ‘It grew out of 
dissatisfaction with the structure of the 
government and the legal uncertainties of 
the old régime. The example of America 
also had its effect. By 1788 there was 
so much talk about a constitution that 
the Swedish Comte de Fersen characterized 
it as a “delirium.” Such general and 
outspoken public opinion could not be 
ignored by the government and the 
impression that the king intended to grant 
a constitution was strengthened by the 


preamble to the letter, convoking the 
States General in 1789. “We have need,” 
declared the king, “of the meeting of our 
faithful subjects in order to aid us... in 
establishing, according to our wishes, a 
constant and invariable rule in ail 
branches of the government which concern 
the happiness of our subjects and the 
prosperity of our realm.’ And Mounier, 
when reporting for the Constitutional 


Committee in July 1789, felt no hesitancy 
in asserting that “a constitution which 
should precisely determine the rights of 
the monarch and those of the nation would 
be as useful to the king as to his 
fellow-citizens.” 


.no political 
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In such an atmosphere and with such 
an urge, the constitution of 1791- was 
completed. That the French nation has. 
become thoroughly committed to the idea 
of a written constitution is abundantly 
evident from their subsequent history. 
Since 1791 ten other constitutions or 
charters have been drafted by the French, 
all but ohe of which bave been put into 
actual operation. Certain provisions in 
these documents were decidedly unacceptable: 
and had to be changed, but there were 
groups nor combinations of 
influences sufficiently strong to bring about 
=the abandonment of the constitutional 
F principle. 

Nor was this influence 
restricted to France. While the Spanish 
king, Ferdinand VII, was still held a 
prisoner by Napoleon, the liberal Cortes. 
drafted the famotis constitution of 1812. 
The document was thoroughly saturated: 
with the principles of the French constitu- 
fion of 1791. Suppressed by Ferdinand. 
upon his return to Spain in 1814, it was: 
restored as a result of the revolution of 
1820. Professor Chapman says that it 
“became the war-cry of the democratic 
faction in Spain for years to come,” and 
came “to be regarded as if it would be 
the panacea for all the ils of mankind.” 
It was demanded by the Italian revolutionists. 
of 1820-21 not perhaps so much because 
of any real understanding of its nature 
as because of its reputation and that it 
possessed the advantage of being ready-made. 
In the revolutions of 1830 and 1848. 
constitutional government was certainly a. 
predominant issue and it continned to be 
one of the most insistent demands of 
the liberals of the 19th century. The- 
whole modern trend toward constitutional 

rn ‘thus set in motion by: 


in any sense: 


government was 
the “example and 1 influence of France. 

“~Not “only was cdnstitutionalism a 
issue in the Revolution but the question’ 
of lav in general was raised. “Laws under 
the old régime were in the utmost 
confusion. It has been estimated that there 
were nearly 300 different kinds of law 
operating in the various parts of the 
kingdom, whose origins might be traced 
back either to the old Germanie or Roman 
law. What was perfectly legal in one 
locality was often unlawful in another a 
few leagues away. Frequently only 
professional lawyers were able to ascertain 
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what the laws were. The 
reorganization was imperative. 

The uncertainty of the law was further 
increased by the old conception that the 
king was the source of all law. Law was 
a matter of the king’s pleasure and might 
be revoked, modified, or added to as he 
desired. It was phrased in the old maxim. 
“As wills the king, so wills ‘the law.” 
To the revolutionists this situation was 
intolerable and their views were well 
expressed by the journalist Le Hodey, 
when he proposed to reverse this “absurd 


need for 


principle” and to say, “As wills the law, 
so wills the king.” Their meaning was 
farther amplified in the first article 


submitted by the constitutional committee. 
“There is no authority in France superior 
to law. The king rules by it alone; and 
when he does not command in the name 
of the law he cannot exact obedience.” 

From these beginnings there developed 
on the continent a new 
law as something stable, abiding, definite, 
and too sacred to be changed or infringed 


at the whim of any potentate. And 
before this law all men were to be equal, 
regardless of birth, position, or wealth. 
It is another proof of the idealism of 
the time. The politician of today may 
laugh in his sleeve at the idea of there 


being anything sacred about law 
all men are equal before it, 
these principles eloquent lip-service and 
it would be hard to imagine one so 
reckless in the face of an election as to 


or that 
but he pays 





denounce them publicly. Their influence 
is sufficient to establish limits beyond 
which it is not wise to venture. Flagrant 
violations usually receive general condem- 
nation. 

» The vital force of nationalism was also 
set in motion by the Revolution. From the 


stress of those days charged with common 
hopes and fears there emerged the idea of 
the people-nation. The conception was quite 
different from the older notion of the king- 
‘state, in which the nation found its unity and 


incarnation in the person of the king. 
Making Frenchmen of Bretons, Provencals, 
*Gascons, and all the rest was a notable 


achievement. of the Revolution. The different 
elements were more solidly welded together 
by the armed intervention of Europe, but the 
movement was well under way before the 
war. It appeared in the federations of 1789 
„and 1790. These federations began in the 


conception of- 


outlying provinces and reached their climax 
in the great national federation on the Champ 
de Mars, July 14, 1790, the first anniversary 
of the taking of the Bastille. Comparatively 
few of those who participated in this festival 
were as cynical as the officiating bishop, 
Talleyrand, who whispered : in an aside to 
Lafayette, “Don’t make me laugh.” Delegates 
of the national guards from all parts of 
France joined with the assembled throng m 
an oath “to be for ever faithful to the nation, 
to the law, and to the king;” to maintain 
the constitution ; and “to remain united to all 
Frenchmen by indissoluble bonds of frater- 
nity.” 

The conception of a state asa territory 
subject to a certain authority was at an end 
so far as France .was concerned. In the 
struggle which followed, Europe was amazed 
by the spectacle of the French nation think- 
ing and acting independently of its govern- 
ment. As the French rolled back the 
invading armies of the: coalition and began 
their career of conquest during the Revolu- 
tion and later under Napoleon, they did rot 
realize perhaps that they were tempering their 
enemies with that same fire of nationalism 
which they themselves had found so potent. 
In Spain, Italy, Germany. and Russia it 
appeared and greatly contributed to the over- 
throw of Napoleon. Nationality was con- 
demned by the statesmen at Vienna; but the 
idea had taken root and the decisions of the 
Congress which violated that’ principle were 
the first to be undone. 

So catching. was the spirit ` of nationalism 
that movements developed all over Europe 
--in Greece, Serbia, Belgium, Poland, Italy, 
Hungary, Germany. While nationality united 
Italy and Germany, it shattered the old 
Austro-Hungarian Empire in the world war 
and raised Poland from the dead. We still 
hear a great deal about the “right of self- 
determination” among peoples'and probably 
will for some time to come. The influence 
of the spirit of nationality has continually 
widened and there can be little doubt that 
the recent movements in Egypt, Syria, and 
India are lineal descendants of the French 
Revolution. 

The greater part of the constructive work 
of the Revolution was accomplished by the 
first or National Assembly. Much was done 
in the way of social and economic reform 
—the suppression of the feudal, system, the 
emancipation of the individual, the greater 
division of landed property, the abolition of 


a real 
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the privileges of noble birth, the establish- 
ment of equality. The totality of its achieve- 


ments is thus summed up by Professor 
James Harvey Robinson: “The National 
Assembly had taken somewhat more than 


two years to carry out its tremendous task 
of modernizing France. No body of men 
has ever accomplished so much in so 
short a period. The English Parliament, 
during an existence of five hundred years, 
had done far less to reform England; and 
no monarch, with the possible exception of 
the unhappy Joseph II, has ever even 
attempted to make such deep and far-reaching 
changes as those permanently accomplished 
by the first French Assembly.” 

The National Convention has been so 
completely identified with the sensational 
Reign of Terror—with the work of the 
Committee of Public Safety, the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal, and the Deputies ou 
Mission—that its more lasting and important 
activities have been largely obscured thereby. 
Many well-known historians accord them 
scanty treatment and by some they receive 
but mere mention. In justice to the 
Convention, then, it is only fair to stress this 
phase of its work. 

Its achievements were perhaps most: far- 
reaching in the legal field. The famous Civil 
and Penal Codes of Napoleon owe more to 
the Convention than is generally conceded, 
for they are based upon its work. The 
confusion of laws existing under the old 
regime has already been indicated and legal 
procedure was no better. That something 
would have to be done about it was apparent 
to all intelligent people from the first and 
a beginning was made in the Constituent 
and Legislative Assemblies. The Convention, 
however, gave more attention to the problem. 
Under the leadership of Cambacérés, -the 
Legislative Committee presented the first draft 
of a civil code on August 10, 1793. The 
scheme for a penal code was brought forward 
by Merlin de Douai. It is true that it 
took the driving power of Napoleon to carry 
the undertaking to completion, but, in the 
words of a well-known historian, “It may be 
doubted whether the existing French codes 
would have ever taken their present shape 
at all, and it is quite certain that it would 
have taken many more years to draw them 
up, had not the Legislative Committee of the 
Convention broken the ground and prepared 
the way.” 

The formative influence of the Convention 


public trial, the 


was also continued under 
the personal work of Cambacérés who. as 
Second Consul, was readily available with his 
great legal experience and ripe judgment. 
The result of this combination of circum- 
stances was to restrain somewhat the despotic 
tendency of Napoleon. In surveying the 
finished product, a recent scholar says that 
“the Codes preserve the essential conquests. 
of the revolutionary spirit—civil equality,. 
religious toleration, the emancipation of land, 
jury of judgment. Original 
they were not, but rather a hasty amalgama- 
tion of royal and revolutionary legislation, 
governed by the genius of Napoleon.” From. 
this developed the improved legal system 
which now prevails in France, one of the. 
greatest benefits of the Revolution. 

Nor were the French the only ones to` 
profit from the use of the Code of Napoleon.. 
Wherever Napoleon’s power made itself felt. 
the new laws went with it, and although at 
a later time France was forced to relinquish 
her conquests, these laws remained a lasting 
tribute to her former greatness. In Italy, 
Holland, Belgium, and the Rhenish region. 
their effect was both direct and lasting. 
Indirectly the Code has exerted an immense- 
influence upon the legislation of central and 
southern Germany, Prussia, Switzerland, and 
Spain. Even in the. Central and South 
American States many of its salient features. 
have been borrowed. 

Another solid accomplishment of the 
Convention was laying the foundation for a 
system of national . education in France. 
The history of this work is yet to be 
written, but the basic material for it is to 
be found in the “Official Record of the 
Committee of Public Instruction” which fills 
three huge tomes in the collection of | 
Documents inédits. It is true that the 
committee dealt with other matters as well, 
but its handling of the problem of education 
was important and substantial. Following 
lines laid down by Condorcet in his great: 
report before the Legislative Assembly in 
April 1792, a system of national education 
was outlined which was enacted into law 
the day before the National Convention 
came to an ead. lt provided for a primary 
school in all places with from 400° to 1,500 
population. In each school the teacher was 
charged to instruct the pupils “in the 
branches of knowledge necessary to citizens 
in order to exercise their rights, to discharge 
their duties and to administer their domestic’: 


Napoleon through 
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affairs.” There was also to be established 
throughout the Republic central schools 
“for instruction in the sciences, letters and 
arts” They were to be distributed on the 
‘basis of population, one school for 300,000 
inhabitants. Further provision was made 
for special or technical schools and the 
Ecole Normale was opened in 
train teachers. Crowning this elaborate 
system was the National Institute of the 
“Sciences and Arts, which was divided into 
three classes-—-physical and mathematical 
-seiences, moral and political sciences, and 
jiterature and fine arts. The Institute was 
-expected to improve the sciences and arts 
‘by uninterrupted researches, by the publica- 
tion of discoveries, and by correspondence 
with foreign societies. That the scheme 
was not immediately successful in providing 
-publie instruction, as the term is generally 
‘understood, was due to a variety of causes, 
-chief among which was the lack of trained 
‘teachers, the opposition of Catholic parents, 
and the influence of local authorities in the 
-establishment and control of schools. It 
was, nevertheless, upon this foundation 
‘that Napoleon and later governments built 
‘up the present system. 


Not the least important work of the 
“Convention was the establishment of the 
‘metric system of weights and measures in 
(1793. It was based upon decimal reckoning 
vand has come to be accepted by almost all 
civilized nations save the English-speaking 


peoples. Nor should the social reforms of 
the Convention be overlooked. Several 
-were included in the draft of the code 


prepared by Cambacérés and the Committee 
on Legislation. Of these, the principle of 
‘the equal distribution of property among 
‘children or heirs, the abolition of imprison- 

‘ment for debt, and the protection of the 
“property rights of women were the most 
: noteworthy. 

_ On February 4, 1794, the following decree 
‘was passed: “The National Convention 
-declares that negro slavery in all the colonies 
is abolished; in consequence, if decrees 


‘that all men, without distinction of colour, 
‘who are domiciled in the colonies are 
‘French citizens and shall enjoy. all the 
rights guaranteed by the constitution.” 
‘With the widening of the bounds of human 
‘freedom it was impossible for slavery to be 
‘tolerated. The grounds upon which it was 
opposed were not always the same. The 
‘English abolitionists were largely actuated 


Paris to’ 


by religious feeling, but the French approach- 
ed the problem from the point of view of 
human equality. The Society of the 
Friends of the Negro was organized early 
and was doubtless responsible in large part 
for the declaration of the Constituent 
Assembly that slaves in, French possessions 
were citizens of France. The decree quoted 
above was the logical outcome of the 
movement thus started. 

Abolition may have been retarded in 
some countries by the fear of Jacobinism, 
but its ultimate triumph.owed much to the 
world-wide currency of French ideas. 
Denmark had the honour iof first doing away 
with slavery in her dominions in 1792. 
The United States and England prohibited 
the slave trade in 1794 and 1807 respective- 
ly. The Powers of Europe put themselves 
on record against the traffic at the Congress 
of Vienna in 1815. Slavery was abolished 
in the British Empire in 1883, and in the 
United States during the Civil War. If 
France was indebted to: America for her 
example in pointing the way to constitutional 
government she paid her debt by showing 
America the real solution of the slavery 
question.. It must be admitted, however, that 
the French were more prompt in following 
our example than we were in following 
theirs. 

The ‘Revolution also marks 
point in the history of women. 
that a petition for women’s suffrage was 
rejected by the Constituent Assembly, but 
the conception of equality could not fail 


a turning- 
It is true 


to lead to the demand that women be given 
equal treatment and equal: opportunities 
with men. Reformers such as Mary 


Wolstonecraft, Condorcet, Bentham, and others 


‘pleaded their cause, and most of the legal and 


social changes that have been effected were 
foreshadowed in their writings. 

Again, the principle of equality gave an 
immense impetus to socialism. In the early 
revolutionary literature the nationalization 
of the land frequently appears, and with the 
conspiracy of Babeuf, socialism ceased to be 
merely a speculative doctrine and became a 
political programme. But-. perhaps more 
important than any direct advocacy was the 
effect of the sudden changes of ownership and 
the attack on the idea of thé sacredness of 
property. It is in the socialist movement 
that the operation of the ideas promulgated 
by the Revolution is most clearly traceable 
today. 
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An illustration or two of the influence of 
France on her eastern neighbour may not be 
out of place. Particularly in the west and 
south of Germany, the Revolution left an 
enduring mark on both persons and 
institutions, and men of a later generation 
looked back upon it as the beginning of a 
better day. Welcker wrote: “My birth and 
childhood synchronized with the Revolution, 
before which nobody thought of a constitu- 
tion. ‚The proclamation of liberty and reform 
delighted Klopstock and Kant, and all men 
sound of mind and _ heart; later excesses 
never, thank God, stole from my father the 
warm and abiding love of right and liberty.” 
For a generation after Waterloo the liberals 
of the south and west looked to Paris for 
their inspiration, as the liberals of the north 
looked to England, and spoke more of the 
French occupation than of the Wars of 
Liberation. 

The Revolution and Napoleon further 
cleared the ground for the construction of 
modern Germany in the 19th century. When 
the French Republic annexed the left bank 
of the Rhine, Görres wrote his celebrated 
“Obituary” which begins thus: “On December 
30, 1797, at three in the afternoon, the Holy 
Roman Empire, supported by the Sacraments, 
passed away peacefully at Regensburg at the 
age of 955, in consequence of senile debility 
and an apoplectic stroke.’ The sledge- 
hammer blows of secularization, foreign 
domination, and consolidation under the 
Confederation of the Rhine fashioned a 
different Germany by 1815. The number of 
states was materially reduced but unification 
was not yet possible due to the influence 
of Austria and the prevalence of states rights 
feeling. It took the force ofa militarized 
Prussia under the guidance of the Iron 


Chancellor to achieve the desired unity, and 
an opposing France had to pay for the 
triumpbs of Jena and Auerstadt in 1806 with 
the humiliations of Sedan and Metz in 1870. 

In conclusion I shall quote from two 
well-known historians regarding the signi- 
ficance of the Revolution. The first is from 
the pen of the brilliant French historian, 
Albert Sorel : 


“France did more than conquer Europe,” he 
writes ; “she converted her. Victorious even in 
their defeat, the French won over to their ideas 
the very nations which revolted against their 
domination. The princes most eagerly bent on 
peaning in the Revolution sawit, on returning 
irom their crusade, sprouting in the soil of their 
own_ estates, which had been fertilized by the’ 
blood of French soldiers. The French Revolution 
only ceased to be a source of strife between France 
and Europe to inaugurate a political and social 
revolution, which in less than half a century has 
changed the face of the European world.” 


The second quotation is from the eminent 
English historian, Dr. G. P. Gooch: 


“The French Revolution is the most important 
in the 


event life of 





Philosophy of Rabindranath Tagore 
By SUDHIR KUMAR CHOWDHURI, s.a. 


Il 


E have discussed at some length the 
first ‘dominant idea in Tagore’s “poetry, 
his cult of the wayfarer, his own 
. theory of evolution. We now come to 
his idea of all- pervading, everlasting Joy, 
that carries forward in a swaying dance of 
‘edstasy this eternal flow of evolution, of 
ever-repeating creation. 

Ananda is essentially a thing of harmony. 
Where there is conflict, discord, antithesis, 
it is all struggle and misery. To enter into 
.. the greater harmony of things, to be a 
partaker of the Ananda that is in the Infinite, 
one: must be able to transcend all single 


delights and single pains. One must be able 
to say with Shelley, “All things together 
grow through which the harmony of love 


can pass.”’ One cannot afford to be a snob. 
There is such a thing as a spiritual snobbery, 
an attitude of exclusiveness that ever cries 
for purity in experiences. That rears walls 
‘of adamant on all sides, splitting up and 
© labelling the things of the world as godly 
and satanic, spiritual aud material, worldly 
and other-worldly, and then, raising the 
banner of partisanship, enters into the con- 
flict. Ananda is not for such. There is 
such a thing also as spiritual cowardice, a 
weakness now in evidence in some modern 
Indian and American thought. movements, 
that seeks to deny the existence of evil in 
he scheme of the world, a sort of self-decep- 
tion that argues only towards things that 
are most 
philosophy of the Pleasant: but Pleasure is 
not Ananda. It is not enough to know 
with the protagonists of these, movements 
that ‘somehow through God’s mysterious 
dispensation the good persists in and through 
the evils which are only apparent. If 
what they say is true, it is a very small 
part of the truth. For, one cannot fail to 
see that if evils are only apparent, so must 
also be the good. But they are, perhaps, 
two aspects of the same reality, as Tagore 
will tell us. In that greater unity of Anan- 
da all opposites shade off and merge into 
one another, evil into good, death into life, 
è 


agreeable to finite sensibilities: a’ 


darkness into light, the ‘finite into the in- 
finite. When Gandhari, the queen of the 
blind king Dhritarashtra, asks him to renounce 
their son Duryodhana the unrighteous, the 
king asks in amazement, “What will remain 
to us after that?” Gandhari replies, “God’s 
blessing.” Dhritarashatra asks again, “And 
what will that bring us?” To which the 
reply is, “New afflictions.” Such is God’s 
blessing, and such is Ananda. 

This intuitional faculty of dispelling anti- 
theses, the power of contemplation that 
can adapt itself to all things and taste 
their harmony, forms the basis of all trans- 
cendentalism. And’ it is a characteristic of 
Tagore in a truer sense than it was of 
Shelley orof Emerson. Sheiley’s transcenden- 
talism was chiefly lyrical, an immediate 
resultant of his emotional intensity. It is 
possible to measure the amount of pleasur- 
able sensory excitant necessary to make an 
individual of a sensitive nature cry out, 
“So sweet that joy is almost pain;” or in 
the opposite direction, to exclaim, “Weep- 
ing till sorrow becomes ecstasy.” But this 
is, nevertheless, the transcendentalism of a 
poet, and Tagore abounds with similar ex- 
pressions and sentiments. 

“My. joy to- day seeks a pretext to melt 

into tears.” 

As ‘Tagore says in his Creative Ideal, 
“To detach the individual idea from its con- 
finement of everyday facts and to give its 
soaring wings the freedom of the universal, 
this is the function of poetry.” Shelley does 
it, mostly in the region of emotions, and 
there is no truer emotional poet than Shelley. 

Emerson stands at the other end of the 
same road. His transcendentalism is almost 
exclusively intellectual. He looks at Nature 
‘from two removes.’ He deals mostly with 
ideas and has a wonderful capacity for 
abstract thought. Tagore’s transcendentalism 
forms a bridge between Emerson and Shelley 
and covers the entire region of thought and 
emotions and still appears to transcend their 
bounds. He is never content with less than 
All. 


“All things that lie scattered in my 
life and in my death, let my song 
pour like oblation at thy feet.” 

If his conception of God as the way- 
farer and his cuit of the way was the result 
of a process of slow realization, he seems to 
have been born with this capacity for trans- 
cendental thought and feeling. Even when 
a young man and probably a lover, he 
writes, 

“If there be a stray flower for me, 
I will wear it in my heart.’ 
‘But if there be thor ns 7 TA 
'I will endure them.’ 


“Yes, yes, I know you modest medicant, 
You ask for all that one has?’ 


f In the warmth of his heart the contend- 
ing facts of everyday. world melt “into one 
sweet harmony,” and are fused into greater 
truths of uvity. Pleasure and pain are thus 
only the love sports of his Celestial Beloved. 
“I love this game, O Lord, this game of 
laughter and tears.” 
“Miser y knocks at thy door and her mess- 
age is that thy lord iş wakeful, and he 
calls thes to the loveptryst through the 
darkness of the night.” 
His love transcends the line that super- 
ficially divides separation and nearness. 
“Because I have grown to believe that my 
love is only near, and have forgotten 
that she is also far, far away,’ 
“The question and the cry, 'O, where ? 
me't into tears of a thousand streams 
aoe deluge the world with the assurance,, 


distance and proximity 
and are united in 


Where ie is, 
come closing together 
wedlock. 


“It is the most distant course that comes 
nearest to thyself, and that training is 
the most intricate y hich leads to the utter 
simplicity of tune.” 
“Dying you have left behind you the great 
sadness of the Eternal in my life..... 
Clasped in your dear arms, life and death 
have united in me in marriage bond.” 
And the outer and the inner. f 
‘The traveller has to knock at every alien 
door to come to his own, and cne has to 


wander through all the outer worlds to reach | 


the innermost shrine at the end.” 


The souls of two lovers cannot touch 
each other unless they touch each other in 
the Infinite. Music fills the infinity between 
two souls, this becomes muffled by the mist 
of our daily habits. 

“On shy summer nights I sit up in my bed 
and mourn the great “loss of her who is 


beside me. I ask myself, “When shall I 
have another chance to whisper to her 


words with the rhythm of eternity in them ?, 


Wake up, my song, from thy DEAN rend 
this screen of the familiar, and fly t 

my beloved there i in, the endless es prise 

of our first meeting.” 


Infinity is thus the only suitable setting 
for a love in which form and the formless 
may unite to the best advantage. 


I dive down into the depth of the ocean 
of forms hoping to gain the perfect pearl | 
of the formless...... 

Into the audience hall of the fathomless 
abyss where swells up the music of tune- 
less strings, I shall take this harp of 1 


my life.” 
And the familiar can come  smilingly 
forward to introduce the unfamiliar. Because 


he loves this life, he knows he shall love 
death as well. For the same Unknown 
appear in death as one ever known to | 


just as she had once appeared in the form 
of his mother and had taken him in her 
arms at his birth. 

In the presence of that Infinity the 
greatest of one’s personal sorrows fade into 
rr even as the sorrows of child? 
hoo 


“I remember a day in my childhood I 
floated a paper boat in the. ditch. It was 
a wet day of July...... Suddenly the 
storm clouds thickened, winds came in 
gusts, and rain poured in torrents. Rills 
of muddy water rushed and swelled the 
stream and sunk my boat. Bitterly I 
thought in my mind that the storm 

came on purpose to spoil my happiness, 
all its malice was against me. 

The cloudy day of July is long today, 
and I have been musing over all those 
games in life wherein I was loser. 

I was blaming my fate for the many 
tricks it played on me, when suddenly 
I remembered the paper boat that sunk 
in the ditch. 


The barriers of personality itself break 
down, and those of births and deaths. 


“There is a looker-on who sits behind 
my eyes. It seems he has seen things 
in ages and worlds beyond memory’s 
shore, and those forgotten sights glisten 
on the grass and shiver on the leaves.” 
“I often wonder where lie hidden the 
boundaries of recognition between 
man and the beast whose heart knows 
no, spoken language. Through what 

- primal paradise in a remote morning 
of creation ran the simple path by 
which their hearts visited each other.” 


The finite finds scope to be commensurate 
with the Infinite when the glory of love 
touches it. 

“Is it then true that the mystery of 


the Infinite is w ritten on this little 
forehead of mine ? 


“Thou hast made me endless, such is 
thy pleasure. This frail vessel thou 
emptiest again and again and fillest 
it ever with fresh life.” 
“Infinite is your, wealth, but it is your 
wish to receive it in small measure, to ; 
receive it through me, from my little hands.” 
Because, if that was not so, if even for 
love the Infinite had not had to come abegg- 
ing at our doors, God’s infinity would have 
been like an affront to the finite creature. 
Our finitude would have been. an unbearable 
shame to us. | 
“Thou, who art the king of kings, hast decked 
thyself in beauty to captivate 
my heart.” 


>We have need of unlimited space, as we 
Gr attain to infinity, and that is why He 
Wad to be infinite. Our needs are endless, 
that is why there is no end to His wealth. 
Tagore embodies this superb idea in that fine 
symbolical poem of Gitanjali, a poem which 
has all the simplicity and beauty of a parable : 
The Beggar had sighted the King and felt 
that the luck of his life had come at last, 
when 


“Of a sudden the King holds out his right 
hand and says. ‘What hast thou to give me” 
Ah. what a kingly jest was it to open thy 
palm to a beggar to beg !” 
From his wallet he took out a little grain 
of corn and gave it to the King. When at 
the day’s end the Beggar goes back heme, 
and empties his bag, lo, there is a least little 
grain of gold in the poor heap. Bitter were 
the tears that he shed when he realized what 
would have happened had he diad the heart to 
give the King his all. Thusis if, that He 
gives only to take, and takes only .to give. 
One has heard much about Tagore’s 
spiritual outlook on life, and it is really a 
yogi and not a poet who says, 
“Thy sun and stars cannot hide thee from 
me for aye... .” 
But then look at this: 


“Deliverance is not for me in renuncia- 
tion. I feel the embrace of freedom in 
a thousand bonds of delight. No, I shall 
never shut the doors of my senses. The 
delights of sight and hearing and touch 
shall bear thy delight.” 

Senses are glorified and accepted when 
the sensuality is gone from them, when they 
no longer exist solely for the ego, when the 
glad renunciation of the self in a larger self 
is complete. When we dedicate our body 
to God and exist for Him, all the pleasures 
of the senses become holy and divine. 


. The great American 


“What divine drink wouldst thou have, my 
God, from the overflowing cup of my life? 

. My poet, is it thy delight to see thy crea- 
tion through my eyes and to stand "at the 
portals of my ears silently to listen to 
thine own eternal harmony ? 2” 


And then finally and together, 


. “Let all the strains of joy mingle in my 
` Jast song. —the joy that, makes ‘the earth 
flow over in riotous excess of the 
grass, the joy that sets the twin brothers, 
fife and death. dancing over the 
wide world, the joy that sw eeps in with 
the tempest, shaking and waking all life 
with laughter, the joy that sits still 
with its tears on the red lotus of pain, 
and the joy that throws everything it has 
upon the dust and knows not a word.” 
How is an 
harmonies? What is the secret alchemy 
that gives him that miraculous power? 
With Bergson, it is Intuition. With Tagore 
in his own words, it is his 
“Sarvanusyuri” ( dealer ) 


literally, All-Feeling ; and in the words 
of his talented criti, the late Ajit Kumar 
Chakravarti, it is his” Vishvabodha, or Realiza- 
tion Universal. 

What is the nature of this realization ? 
Tagore himself has a reply to this question 
in his Creative Unity : 


“The quality of the infinite is not the esate 
of extension, itis the Advaitam, the mystery 
unity. Wherever our heart touches the One 
in the small or in the big, it finds the touch of 
the infinite.” 


realized by multi- 


So the Infinite is not 
plying experiences, nor is that realization 
synonymous with that universality of the 


intellect that can comprehend the totality of 
things. “What do you see, Walt Whitman ?” 
poet asks himself, and 
then goes on to reply that he sees the far 
and the near, the past and the future, the 
pleasures and the pains, the mournings and 
he festivities, the doubts and problems, the 
cultures and the barbarities, ‘the virtues and 
the vices of the whole world ‘before his eyes. 
That he sees life in its entirety in all its 
manifestations, as a great panorama passing 
before him. This really is of the nature of 
a stupendous realization of, what Tagore 
calls, the infinite magnitude of extension. It 
is not realizing “The smaller than the infinite- 
simally small, larger than the infinitely large,” 
the Advattam of our Rishis, the One in the 
many. Whitman has no conception of that 
larger unity of things “through which the 


individual to enter into these 4 
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harmony of love can pass.” He has no clear 
conception cf God. He has a Universalism, 
but his universe is almost always an aggre- 
gate The difference between the universalism 
of Tagore and that of Whitman is somewhat 
analogous to that existing between the Super- 
man of Neitzsche and the Man-in-God of the 
Upanishads, the difference between power and 
love, strength and barmony. 

The philosophy of Hegel, with its concep- 
tion of the -universe as a single process of 
evolution in which vice and disease are 
transient perturbations, comes nearest to that 
of Tagore. Hegel, as is well known, is the 
nearest European ally of Hindu Monism, but 
his Monism differs from ‘Tagore’s Sarvanu- 
bhuti in this that, while the one is arrived 
at by an intellectual contemplation of the 
cosmic whole as a unity in evolution, the 
other is a mystic realization of the universe 


as a unity in joyful evolution.- Hegel, with 
all his optimism, is a sad Tagore, as he 
misses the principle of Joy, of Ananda, 


of Lila or playfulness in life. 


CONCLUSION 


So these are some of the ideas which 
Tagore bas bequeathed to the new conscious- 
ness of India. It will be seen tbat the 
philosophy of Tagore, or rather, the philo- 
phy that we can build up from Tagore’s 
most predominant, frequently occurring 
ideas, is a sober as well as an inspiring 
philosophy. It is a philosophy of free 
action and unlimited good hope. It is also 
a philosophy of abounding Joy, and what 
is more needed for India today than Freedom, 
Hope and Joy ? 

It is fortunate that Tagore’s philosophy 
is not a doctrinaire’s philosophy. It is of a 
nature that ought easily to have a profound 
influence on our lives, since it is essentially 
a philosophy of life, a philosophy of personal 


life. Bereft of its relation to individual 
life, philosophy has no meaning for the 
poet. Then his philosophy reflects the real 


the India of the 
he has 


illumination of India, 
Upanishads, an illumination which 
revitalized in an astounding manner. In its 
collective aspect -it is India’s synthetic 
cosmopolitanism, and attitude of the open 
mind characterized by a love of the universal, 
which is in view today in the great 
humanizing tendencies of our politics, in the 
neo-Romantic movements in our literature 
and art, in the various religious movements 
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that are based on a comparative study of: 
the world’s religious systems, and in the- 
outlook on life among the younger generationi- 


generally. 
Tagore’s cult of the open way, by’ 
.denying design in the movement of the 


world, denies the possibility of prediction, 
and thus asserts a freedom of the human 
spirit that India had for several centuries 
forgotten. It will not easily be realized 
what this declaration of freedom of the 
human spirit means, and what wide and 
far-reaching changes it ultimately may 
effect in our national character. Today we 
are being hampered at every step bya: 
sense of doom, of subjection to a Ffte- 
inexorable which lies like a pall on ine 
consciousness of our people and does not 
permit the free light of the skies to enter 
there. The comatose condition ‘of callousness, 
of insénsibility to pain and pleasure, that 
breeds stagnation and crystallizes into 
innumerable Aehalayatanas of habitual 
misery on every side in our life, has at its 
root a want of faith in life itself and of- 
alove for the way for its own sake. Our 
whole faith is placed instead on our fore- 
fathers, on our leaders, on the gods of our | 
mundane, and the God of our eternal 
destiny. This has become inevitable for a 
people who have been put to the test of., 
unmitigated suffering during several centuries. 
It requires an optimism as vast as that of . 
Tagore to be able to say, 

“Misery knocks at thy door, and,her message 

is that thy lord is wakeful, an@#he calls 


thee to the love tryst through the dark- 
ness of the night.” 


e 

But this is exactly what we must say 
in the face of death, disease and degradation, 
if we must carry on, if we must live. Not | 
to be reconciled to our fate, to drown our 
sorrows in forgetfulness and to wear a 
smile when smiling is a crime, but to derive 
from failures inspiration to greater efforts 
for success, from the one extreme of dark- 
ness and death to draw the initiative of 
force to swing on to the other extreme 
of light and life. 

There is no doubt that Tagore’s philo- 
sophy with its message of undying hope 
and faith ought to go a long way to 
soothing the paralysing wounds sustained 
by our nation in its peculiarly unfortunate 
career through the ages. It ought to instil 
new life and vigour into limbs that have 
become lifeless through a long and 


continuous practice of depressing auto- 
suggestion. By releasing life and action 
from the prison of the mortal self, he is 
helping to release them from the intluence 
of such auto-suggestions, and by supplying 
the inspiration of joy or Ananda that both 
liberates the spirit and accompanies the 
liberation, he is working and will continue 
to work the regeneration of India to a 
measure undreamt of by the most daring of 
our political aspirants. 


Even his political utterances, are going to, 


be of a far more abiding value than is 
usually the case with such utterances. He, 
in the midst of millions, has never for 


a day from the very beginning, seen’ politics 
as divorced from life and its greater issues, 
but has seen it as a contributing tune to 
the great organic harmony of the entirety 
of human achievements. It may even be 
possible to prove that the great love of 
truth and justice that drew him into the 
arena of practical politics of his country 
in his younger days, has naturally and 
inevitably led up to his present attitude 
towards Nationalism and narrow patriotism ; 
that the ideas of a human brotherhood that 
are rapidly gaining ground against all odds 
of reactionary forces are the direct 
derivatives of his great philosophy of life 
as- embodied in his poetry and as has been 
roughly outlined in this essay, his 
philosophy of Love, of Joy, and of the 
Open Way. Distractions may and will come, 
but the freedom for which India is destined 
will be ev@ter than the freedom which is 
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allowed to move and breathe freely within 
a particular geographical limit. 

The political struggle,.the struggle for the 
removal of social inequities, the struggle 
for bare existence will go` on, but they will 
be judged at every step by their contribution 
to the prevailing tonal key of that univer- 
salism, and they will all derive their inspira- 
tion from this stupendous source of ideas 
and will ever be guided: and nourished by 
them. Nationalism, it is the firm belief of 
many, will ultimately profit by the breaking 
up of its own limits. Perhaps the way to 
such a breaking up does not lie through a 
denial of Nationalism, or perhaps it does, 
but the day is not far away when that 
breaking up will be complete and through 
the darkness of ages the: light will shine 
forth, the light, the illumination which is 
the real illumination of India. In the dark- 
est of nights, even perhaps not fully consci- 
ous of what she is doing,:'the soul of India 
will secretly pray : i 

“Where the mind is without fear, and the head 

where knowledge is free, where 
the world has not been broken up into fragments 
by narrow domestic walls, where words come out 
from the depth of truth, where tireless striving 
stretches its arms towards perfection, where the 
clear stream of reason has not lost its way into 
the dreary desert sand of dead habit, where the 
mind is led forward by thee into ever widening 
thought and action, z 

Into that Heaven of freedom, my father, let my 
country awaket” 

And in this way, secretly, 
imperceptibly, a greater India 
and is being ‘made. 


silently, 
will be made, 


_ college building 


The Indian College at the University Of Montpellier 
By Proresson PATRICK GEDDES 


HE location of the Indian College at 
the University of Montpellier has been 
selected, after very full consideration, 

as on the whole the most suitable among 
European universities and cities for Indian 
students, and especially tbose of intellectual 
ambitions, scientific, humanistic or agri- 
cultural, and with purpose of educational 
and social service. And -these either for 
introduction to their period in Europe, or 
in their final year or two, for further 
continuance of their studiés, as by the 
preparation of a research thesis for the 
doctorate of the University or of the 
State: and also for the clearer orientation 
of their studies, towards more comprehen- 
sive view; and for effective application in 
subsequent career, 

The “Sir Ratan 

(thus 


Tata Wing” of the 
named owing to a 
donation by his Trust) is now 
in use for library and for 
research purposes. Until its central residen- 
tial block of study rooms can be erected, 
material accommodation is as heretofore 
in the adjaceut Scottish College; and it 
is also available in boarding-houses and 


substantial 
ready and 


lodgings not too far away. 


The college anticipates and seeks to 
provide for. the advancing future of Indian 
higher education: and this for various 
reasons. Hirst, the attractiveness of its 
general Mediterranean climate, essentially 
that of the Riviera; and this the healthiest, 
since dryest and most . sunny of the 
temperate zone: and in its immediate 
surroundings, of exceptional variety and 
beanty, from grounds, gardens, and extensive 
heath, to the Mediterranean shore, and 
with mountains north, west and east— 
Cevennes, Pyrenees and Alps at easy 
excursion distance. And next, as offering 
within more immediate range, the most 
comprehensive of introductions to the 
main history and civilization of Europe, 
from the earliest times to the present. 


I. HEALTH ADVANTAGES 
So marked are the health advantages of 
Montpellier alike for its natural situation, 


fashion moved to 


. gardens, 


illustrious 
its medical 
continued and 
nineteenth - ceatnry 
the creation of the 
Riviera pleasure towns, Montpellier was the 
centre for visitors from northern countries, 
and especially from Britain whence the 
name of “Montpellier,” so frequently given 
to some new and healthy quarters in its 
cities, as from Edinburgh to Cheltenham, 
London to Brighton. These health advan- 
tages .are no less preventively important 
for visitors from hot countries, since 
affording moderate acclimatization before 
exposure to northern’: winters. The college. 
especially provides the best of conditions 
for this: alike by its immediate situation 
just outside the city with its extensive 
and adjacent heath: also by 
the provision of a holiday country-house, 
the Chateau d’Assas, at easy distance; 
and even a neighbouring cottage-sanatorium,. 


outstanding and 
eminence of 
substantially 


and for the 
practice and 
teaching—still 
maintained—that until 


so far usually empty. yet on two past. 
occasions urgently useful; with its trained. 
nurse, and with leading physicians and 
surgeons within immediate reach or call. 
It may be noted here that while the 
college must thus provide separately for 
any case of actual illness dangerous to 


others, the officer of the High Commissioner 
for ‘India in London, who is entrusted 
with the care of Indian students in British 
Universities, informs us that he will: 
henceforth recommend those whose health 
risks suffering from first experience of 
the northern winter, to spend at least their 
first in Europe with us at Montpellier, as a 
precautionary measure of acclimatization. 


IL. ENGINEERING 


Montpellier is the capital of an agricul- 
tural province not an industrial one; hence 
the University has no Faculty of Engineering, 
so that after their year or two of prepara-: 
tion in mathematics and in the physical and. 
chemical Institutes, students of technical. 
purpose go to Lyons or Paris, or others, to 
English or Scottish Technical college facilities.” 


JII. EDUCATIOSAL PACILINES AND 
ADVANTAGES — MEDICAL EDUCATION 





; Among all existing Universities, Mont- 
yelier has been the earliest in the progress 
ifthe art of medicine; and also the most 
uitiative and influential towards its teaching, 


rom which the botany, pharmacy, anatomy, 
ste. of all other schools are historically star- 
red. It still maintains a high level of in- 


jtruction, yet for this very reason the School 
į Medicine is at present so overcrowded by 
nedical students, beyond present accommod- 
ition for them, that only preliminary studies, 
Dy final visits to hospitals, etc., carn at present 
je recommended by the Indian College, until 
he large extensions of buildings now in 
\rogress are completed and with  corres- 
)0ndingly increased teaching staff. 


IV. ADVANCED STUDIES IN Screxcoe 


ty For advanced studies of science, however, 
is for research in Chemistry, Physics, or 
Physiology, facilities are very good. These 
n Zoology are particularly excellent, 
with access to a conveniently accessible 
narine laboratory. As to Botany, Mont- 
jellier has not only taken the most active 
ead since early times, with the repeated 
Sad of its famous old Botanic Gardes, whence 






se of Oxford, Edinburgh and others. 
Now, and indeed more than ever it is 
ibtracting research students from all count- 
wies. This notably by its “Mediterranean 


wd Alpine Geo-Botanic Institute,’ which 
has. lately removed from the University In- 
stitute of Botany to more ample accom- 
modation, in the library gallery. of the 
Indian College, until its future separate 
lailding can be realized; and this extra 
library space comes to be needed by the 
College itself. The methods and merits of 
this Institute of Research Department—thanks 
to the distinguished efficiency of leader- 
ship—are so widely recognized as also 
erie in the science, that last summer, we 
had the visits of the professors of Botany of 
Prague and Amsterdam, and even Berlin and 
other German Universities; as also those of 
Jerusalem aud Chicago,and other experts from 
Cambridge : and all after satisfying themselves 
by this direct inspection, have promised to 
send research students. Thus also are 
offered facilities to Indian students (already 
beginning to be utilized) for a thorough 
training, towards investigation and under- 
standing of the yet more varied regional 








vegetation of India; and which is 
nowhere else so fully obtainable. 


as yet 


V. AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


The Montpellier Schoo] of Agriculture is 
also the foremost in the Mediterranean; so 
that the numbers of its students are limited 
to prevent overcrowding. . A few Indian stu- 
dents can however be accepted for training; 
and others for research, as in economics, 
botany or entomology, and for meteorology, 
ete. Practical training here in warm tem- 
perate Europe, is naturally more adaptable 
by Indian students than that of the cold tem- 
perate north, excellent though that is also. 
And somewhat similarly as' regards Forestry. 


VIL Homanistic STUDIES 
FRENCH LANGUAGE ETC. 


Next as regards Humanistic studies; and 
first as regards the learning of French—this 
is here rapidly acquired. The - University has 
a comprehensive and well-staffed “Institate 
of French Studies for Foreign Students,” 
and this is alike frequented for ordinary 
requirements, and also by those training as, 
teachers, of French. The,Scots and Indian 
Colleges also share resident and other ex- 
cellent tutorial instruction: and also enjoy 
those varied social contacts with University 
and City which are so necessary for facility, 
and for cultural interests. Thus our studeats 
can soon’ follow the regalar University 
courses, even in French language and literature 
which are of full range and distinguished 
value. 


VII. History’ 


The department of History is very com- 
prehensive in its range and variety of teach- 
ing, and also eminent in research: ranging 
from Greek and Roman times, through later 
periods, to modern times ; and from regional 
and French history to European and general. 
Several of these University courses arrange 
excursions tothe many places and cities of 
historic interest, as do also our college stu- 
dents for themselves. 


VIIL. ARCHAEOLOGY 


They often participate alşo in the very 
ably conducted spring and autumn excursion 
vacation courses, arranged by the Scots 
College, for Pre-historie Archeology and His- 
tory in Dordogne; which afford direct 
experiences ranging from earliest cavern life, 
and throughout all periods up to town and 


. country life of today, 
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.which are in no 
other country so complete even when attempt- 


» ed at all. 


IX. Surveys: INTER-RELATION 
or Stupms : Inpray AND OTHER. 


Our colleges are also fortunate in similar 
experienced tutorial leadership in its region- 
al and civic survey of and around Mont- 
pellier ; of which the educative value, natura- 
‘istic and historical alike has long and in- 
creasingly been appreciated by students, and 
also yearly excursions from British Univer- 
sities, etc. These studies are also in intimate 
touch with the university departments, of 
‘geography, geology and biology on the 
one hand, and of regional and general 
history on the other. The head of Univer- 
sity Geographical Institute 
has lately produced the lead- 
ing work on India in French, 
if not indeed in any language, 
so that Indian students. are 
‘there especially welcomed. As 
regards Indian languages, 
however, the University has 
cas yet no department, even 


of Sanskrit, though this is 
locked forward to; indeed 
the Indian College may 
-come to provide this. It 
already has friendly relations 
with the very eminent 
department of Professor 


Sylvain Lévy at the University 
of Paris, to whom our students 
0; aS also to pursue such 
studies in British Universities 
thus provided, e. g., London, 
Oxford, Edinburgh, ete. 


X. Epucatiox 


As to education the University Depart- 
‘ment has been found of much value by 
Indian and other students, as uniting 
very able psychological and pedagogic 
‘training and with comprehensive laboratory 
training in examination of the children of 
‘the city’s schools; as also advances in 
intelligence tests, etc. 


XI. 


As to the Social 
meeting of professors 
at the Scots College 


3 


Soctat SCIENCES 


Sciences, a recent 
and leading citizens 
has initiated the 


17 
Sociological Society of Montpellier, with 
the Director of the older Scottish and 
newer Indian College as its president, 
and with deposit ofits books in the more 
spacious library of the latter. Here also, 
for the time is deposited for reference 


his Town Planning Exhibition Collection, 
(well known in Jndia- in past years by its 
visits to the leading capitals): thus further 
providing a nucleus for the library growth 
now beginning. Several Indian Governments 
have presented volumes, as notably those 
of the Archaeological Survey of Hyderabad, 
Deccan: so, thus bas arisen useful 
co-operation with the large general library 


of the University, and various of its 
departmental ones. ‘The India Office 
Library in London also kindly forwards 
books, through the University Librarian, 
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for loan to Indian research students 
requiring these. The beginnings are thus 
in progress towards a centre of library 


co-operation Indian and European. 


AL Brsirograruy 
The director of the College, as of long 
experience of Britain, American and 


Continental library arrangement, cataloguing, 
and research uses, was invited by the 
first Congress in Europe of the International 
Union of Educational Associations, held 
at Edinburgh in 1925, to prepare a report 
on Bibliography; and this is ready for 
publication, and of service. to students 
ready for it. 
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Extexsioy Axp Usrox Or Conueces As Crea 
UNIVERSITAIRE 

The initiative of this incipient group of 
colleges—first Scottish and next Indian, 
(as also with beginnings of Palestinian), 
has also American, Scandinavian, and 
others, on plan or in project. It has also 
aroused the like provision—and naturally 
on much larger scale of a collegiate hall 
of residence for -French students, opened 
lately for 120 students, and on a not too 
distant site; and this is -shortly to be 
doubled by another of equal magnitude. 
Our general conception however is not 
mainly of such large scale groupings, 
corresponding with those of the immense 
and growing Cité Universitaire of Paris, 
which attracts too great numbers. Some 
forty-five years’ experience of University 
Halls in Edinburgh, and also of the like 
in London, has brought out the advantage 
of very moderate groupings: Thus 25 or 
so are found enough for any one house 
and around its table, since a sufficient 
number for ‘conversation and intellectual 
comradeship. For as nambers increase, a 
high level is less readily aroused and 
maintained, since the intellectual minority 
too readily fall from leadership into 
separateness, if not solitude. Collective 
libraries and laboratories, country-house 
and excursions, and: sports field (in 
preparation) are found *to be the agencies 
which best bring members of all houses 
together, rather than too large collective 
dwellings. Hence throughout the present 


scheme, with its national initiatives . and 
purposes, each student’s house is open to 
receive students of other nationalities so 


far as these desire and vacancies permit—a 
method at once economical, sociable and 
friendly. 


MoxTPELLIER As Meerixe- PLACE 


Were the preceding explanations all 
that can be given, the situation chosen 


for this Indian College. would thus be 
well and fully justified. But the whole 
present scheme has a yet deeper-lying 
origin, and more ambitious purpose. The 
peculiarly illustrious past of Montpellier— 
from the very dawn of renewing higher 


after the overthrow of 
and through Medieval 
thought and 
and Rabelais for single 
and thence to correspond- 


studies in Europe 
the Roman Empire, 
and Renaissance 
(witness Petrarch 
salient examples) 


culture - 


ing productivity up to and in modern 
times is associated with:its most favourable 
of non-political frontiers, and so as- the 
nearest meeting-place of: the Mediterranean 
parent-civilization with “that of Northern 
Europe. So now, by cultural as well as 
climatic conditions, Montpellier is becoming 
realized as an almost correspondingly 
advantageous point of . intellectual and 
educational contact with and for India also;. 
and to mutual advantage. ' For such meeting 
of East and West is here free from any 


touch of economic stress, or of political, 
racial or other strain.: In short, then, 
this old meeting-place of Mediterranean 


with Northern Europe is ‘also well adapted 


for East and West as well.: 


UNIVERSITY Progress IN QESNERAL 


A. further interest lies in the bearing 


of all this upon the progress of Education, 
and of Higher . Education especially.. 
Primary education in Europe has. long had 
a succession of initiative minds, such as 
Locke, Rousseau, Pestalozzi and Froebel, 
and now Montessori aad others: and 
secondary education though more tardily,. 
increasingly, has active pioneers, and 


towards advance accordingly.. Universities. 


are multiplying, all the -world’ over: as 
hardly ever before, and increasiog im 
specialized and technical departments of 


has long beer 
the time has come, 


every kind. Yet it 
increasingly felt that 
indeed is long overdue, for critical stock- 
taking of ‘their manifold studies. So far 
there have been accumulating throughout 
their history, and more than ever anew. 
But as yet nowhere are- these in their 
especial Faculties and curricula, and still. 
less as a whole, being adequately organized, 


to their full possible educational efficiency, 
as regards their students. Still less are they 
at present reaching adequately towards. 


philosophic unity, orchestrating their teaching: 
towards harmony of ideas and ideals. 

Many of fheir members" practise their- 
needs, the problem is how to realize them. 
Harmony amid all best forms and levels off 
culture has always been the desire of higher 
education; aud now increasingly. However, 
more subtantial contributions are still needed 
to this. What is to be ‘done towards 
advancing them? 


Such ambitions too often: appear “Uto- 
pian” to the “practical man” who has no 
time for reflection beyond his immediate- 
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task, industrial or pecuniary. But the term 
Utopia is itself a subtle jest, hatched between 
Sir Tnomas More and his friend Erasmus, the 
foremost scholar of his age ; since the Greek, 
as they well knew, is either—Ou topia, 2. e. 
nowhere, (the sense in which cynics mistake 
it) or EKu-topia; de, with each place and its 
people at their best ; and thus of beauty 
and well-being, so far they make it so. Thus 
Eutopia is ever being realized as in every 
thoughtfully designed and well-tended garden, 
every bettered village; town and city, in 
proportion to its advancing citizenship; and 
so also inu every University and collegiate 
progress : so why not in those here in ques- 
tion. 

Such considerations tbus only appear 
sentimental and unreal to discouraged acade- 


at once a man of education and action and 
of aspiration towards unity in both; thus 
a good Huropean as well as German ? Much 
light is thrown on this when we, 
learn of his having spent part of that 
“wander-students life’--which has long 
been a main feature of the German Univer- 
sities’ advantages over ours—at Geneva, a 
centre of French language and culture, then 
as now, only second to Paris itself. (And 
so in turn, he bas given his own son and 
daughter an international education.) ` 

Here again is the kindred value of our 
Montpellier college. Though eminently 
suitable for the Indian student beginning his 
University studies in Europe, he is advised, 
after the first year or two, to continue his 
studies elsewhere, and helped to find where 


mic minds, and those of routine administra- best to do this. The graduate or advanced 
tion, vet none the less they correspond to students is here guided to research, so 
facts. Thus how explain the success of the usually towards an original thesis; after 
late Dr. Stresemann—who got on so much which he usually returns to India, but can 
better with the Allies than any previous also be introduced to departments and tea- 
German statesman and negotiator, and thus chers in other universities, according to his 
did far better for his country also. Since particular requirements. 
Oe en 


The Round Table Conference 


Br SUDHIR KUMAR LAHIRI 


: ITH reference to the conclusions reached 
by the Indian Round Table Conference, 
three facts appear to be worthy of 

note at the outset. These are, first, that 
although the decisions of the Conference are 
of great importance, they are of a provisional 
nature; secondly, that there are many matters 
of vital importance which still remain uv- 
settled; and thirdly, that the Irwin-Gandhi 
settlement which has been accepted by the 
Indian National Congress, makes it possible 
that in certain crucial matters agreement on 
more liberal and progressive lines may 
ultimately be reached. In view of the agitation 
that has been set -up in England to prevent 
any modification of the so-called safeguards 
mooted at the Conference, and to defeat 
the objects of the Jrwin-Gandhi settlement, 
it is essential to hear these facts in mind. 
The Conference, in fact, concluded its session 
in London with a resolution which, among 


other things, expressed the opinion that its 
report was of a provisional nature. Further 
the Prime Minister in his concluding speech 
at the Conference admitted that although. 
some of the conditions essential to the work- 
ing of a constitution such as was contem- 
plated had not been finally settled, His 
Majesty’s Government believed that as a 
result of the work done by ‘the Conference 
they had been brought to a point which 
encouraged the hope that further negotiations 
to be undertaken thereafter would be success- 


ful. In the declaration made on the occasion 
on ‘behalf of His Majesty’s Government 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald stated that the 


precise form and structure of the new 
constitution must be determined after further _ 
discussion with the Princes and representa- 
tives of British India. No part of the 
discussions of the Conference could in 
such circumstances be regarded as sacrosanct. 
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Among the problems that the Conference 


considered, those relating to the application 
of the federal principle to the future constitu- 
tion of India, including the Indian States, 
were of more ‘outstanding importance than 
others. The trend of opinion among -the 
British Indian public had so far generally 
been that so long as the Governments of the 
Indian States were not reconstituted on a 
popular basis and brought into line with the 
Government of British India no formal 
union of British India with the Indian 
States was possible, The subjects of Indian 
States had for sometime been asking 
persistently for constitutional reform closely 
approximating to that of British India. The 
Princes as a class, however, seemed to fear 
that such a change would eventually bring 
the days of their undiluted autocracy and 
absolute irresponsibility to a close. The 
British bureaucracy in India were not only 
averse to any constitutional change that 
might have the effect of- bringing British 
India and.the Indian States into relations 
of mutuality and friendliness but were 
anxious to tighten further their control over 
the governmental policy in respect of the 


latter. The recommendations of the Statutory 
Commission, the report of the Butler 
Committee and the last despatch of the 


Government of India on 
reforms leave no room for doubt in this 
regard. In fact, there were people who were 
anticipating with eager expectancy that this 
part of the Indian problem would serve as a 
rock on which the Indian Round Table 
Conference might, in the very beginning, be 
made to split. 


The situation had thus become one of 
very great complexity and difficulty when the 
Indian Round Table Conference was summoned, 
But when at the outset representative Indian 
princes along with British Indian members 
of the Conference one after another declared 
that a federation embracing British India 
and the Indian States was likely to prove 
an effective solution of the Indian problem, 
this really came as a surprise to all— 
pleasant to some and disagreeable to 
others. 

It will readily be admitted that very great 
credit belongs in the: matter to those among 
the Indian princes and their advisers who 

‘advocated the idea of federation for a 
united India. They further demonstrated 
their patriotism by making it clear that they 
were not less enthusiastic in their insistence 


constitutional 


that the new federated India should have 
an equality of political status with the rest 
of the self-governing parts of the British 
Empife than in their demand for a federation 
of their states with the British Indian. 
provinces. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald did not. 
indulge in any exaggeration in the eloquent 
tribute that he paid to the Indian Princes- for 


the signal service rendered by them in this 
matter. “As regards the form of the 
constitution,’ the Prime Minister said in. 


his speech, referred to above, “all the speakers 
have said that it has been determined that 
it is to bea Federation. Your Highnesses,. 
I can add nothing to the tribute that has: 
been paid to you by ‘previous speakers 
regarding the magnificent part that you have 
played in making that possible. Before you. 
came the situation of the Indian constitution. 
was in doubt. Many people, as was- said 
this morning, were doubtful, as to whether 
British India alone could bear central 
authority. You came. You made your 
declaration. You showed your patriotic 
interest in Indian affairs and your very wise 
vision regarding the future’ and your - words. 
made it possible for us to build up a cons- 
titution and to put political weight upon it. 
This has been a great achievement for which- 
India and Great Britain are grateful to your 
Highnesses.” 


We thus find a complete change in the 
situation brought about by a fundamental 
transformation in the outlook of the parties 
concerned. The scope and sweep of' the 
change will be realized when one considers how 
inconsequential were the proposals made by 


‘the Simon Commission in this regard and that 


the Government of India in their last despatch 
on reforms published simultaneously with the 
assembling of the Conference, had declared. 
that a federation of all-India was a distant 
ideal and the form which it would take 
could not then be decided. 

That tbe Indian princes showed great 
courage combined with true foresight in 
coming to the decision that they made 
in regard to the question of federation 
cannot, I think, be disputed. But the problems 
of a Federal India in which the Indian States 
are to be component parts along with British 
Indian provinces are not settled simply by 
declarations made in favour of such a 
solution. When details arising out of the 
question of application of! the principle of 
federation to the future constitution of India 
began to be discussed at. the Conference, 


.a Federation 
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the many difficulties that confronted such a 
course became apparent. 

A notable feature of the more important 
among the existing federal constitutions is 
a declaration defining in general terms the 
form of government to be adopted by the 
constituent States. The constitution of the 
United States of America, for instance, 
contains 
State of the Union a republican form of 
government. Similarly according to the terms 
of the Swiss Constitution the Cantons are 
required to demand from the Federated State 
its gnarantee of their constitutions. This 
guarantee must be accorded, provided, among 
other things, they ensure the exercise of 
political rights according to republican forms, 
representative or democratic. The new German 
Constitution provides that each state constitut- 
ing the republic must have a republican 
constitution. 


In India it is proposed to havea federation 
of British Indian provinces and Indian 
States. The form of government of a British 
Indian province may, it appears, be expected 
to approximate to a modified form of respon- 
sible government. The Indian States, on the 
other hand, are more or less irresponsible 


autocracies, personal rule being their 
dominant featare. There is no indication 
justifying the expectation that anything 


approaching even the elements of democratic 
rule is likely to be introduced in the 
Indian States in the near future, unless 
the authorities concerned are forced by 
the stress of circumstances to follow such 
a course. A federation of such incongru- 
ous elements cannot but be regarded 
as a curious political phenomenon, under 
these circumstances. 

While acknowledging that the scheme of 
as outlined, though roughly, 
by the Conference, is a commendable enter- 
prise, it cannot, at the same time, be denied 
that it is full of risks for those who have 
so far been asking for the introduction of a 
form of government based on democratic 
principles and shaped on popular lines. 

British Indians have already indicated their 
resolve, and that in no uncertain manner, to 
evolve a constitution that will approximate to 
those of other modern self-governing states. The 
British Government are now committed to confer 
on India “the status of a Dominion amongst 
the British Commonwealth of Nations” coupled 
with “the pride and the honour of responsible 
self-government.” It is not out of place to 


a provision guaranteeing to every’ 


refer in this connection to the basic principle: 
of the constitution of the British Empire ` 
as enunciated by the Imperial Conference 
of 1926. That Conference declared that the 
constituent states were autonomous com- 
munities within the British Empire, equal. 
in status, in no way subordinate one to 
another, in any aspect of their domestic or 
internal affairs, though united by common. ` 
allegiance to the Crown. 


The question that naturally arises in 
the minds of people in British India at this _ 
juncture is, is the price that they have 
been asked to pay for the proposed federa- 
tion commensurate with the - advantages. 
that are likely to accrue from it ? A: 
discussion of the implications of the 
proposed federation, however brief or 


. imperfect such discussion might be, is needed 


for a proper understanding of the question. 
As is well-known, the princes and their 
spokesmen have urged with all the emphasis. - 
at their command that the fundamental 
condition of any scheme of federal constitution 
must, from their point of view, be a 
recognition of the fact that in matters relating 
to the constitution of States they must be 
allowed complete freedom. The people 
belonging to these States have, however, so _ 
far been almost completely ignored both by the 
British Government and the Rulers of the 
States. They have neither been formally 
consulted nor their viewpoints appear to have . 
been formally taken into consideration. The 
aggregate population of the Indian States. 
comes up roughly speaking to about one-fifth. 
of the entire population of India, which is 
equal to about one-and-a-half times the 
total population of Great Britain and Ireland. 
It does not appear that the interests of the 
subjects of Indian States, who constitute so 
large a proportion of the whole population 
of {ndia, have received even anything like 
a cursory consideration at the Round Table 
Conference. Their point of view is reflected 
in the observations made by The Week in a 
recent issue. While referring to the likely 
results of a Federation, such as that. outlined 
by the Conference, the journal says: “The 
result would be that the subjects would be 
handed over bound hand and foot to their 
rulers. If these rulers were at least high- 
minded, public-spirited men,’ wholly devoted . 
to public weal, it would not matter so much. 
But the reality falls so far short of the ideal 
that safeguards—to use that blessed world-— 
may on no account be dispensed witb. We 
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hope that Mr. Gandbi..... will make this 
‘quite clear to representatives of the princely 
order.” 

The people of British India have enjoyed 
a system of administration which what- 
ever its defects it cannot be denied is 
far in advance of that existing in the Indian 
States. That is not all. They had further 
been promised a status not inferior to that 
enjoyed by British subjects in other parts of 
the British Empire, enjoying responsible 
‘self-government. 

A constitution framed om the lines of the 
recommendations made by the Indian Round 
Table Conference will give us a number of 
autocratically governed States joined to 
British Indian Provinces, clothed in a 
‘democratic garb, enjoying a modified form 
of responsible self-government, as component 
parts of Federal India. And while British 
Indians cannot be expected to exercise any 
effective influence over the affairs of the 
States, these autocratically governed States 
. through their nominees will enjoy an influence 
and power, much in excess of their relative 
importance in points of population, area 
and resources, over British Indian policy and 
administration 

Can it be said by even the most ardent 
among the advocates of the scheme of a 
‘Federal India as it has been outlined,- that 
it contains any guarantee to the people of 
British India that there is vo risk of the 
forces of reaction prevailing in the near 
future when questions of changes in the 
constitution or questions on constitutional 
aspects are brought forward for discussion and 
settlement in the Federal Legislature, and of 
the Federation and its units straying into 
undemocratic paths ? 


It may not be inappropriate to examine 
in this connection the means suggested by the 
` Conference for securing stability for the central 
executive The Federal Structure Sub-committee 
recommended, and the Conference endorses the 
recommendation, “that Ministers should not be 
compelled to resign save in the event of a 
vote of no confidence passed by a majority of 
at least ‘two-thirds of the two Chambers sitting 
together.” When one finds that important 
parts of the field of Cehtral administration will 
be kept . reserved for the Governor-General 
who is to be entrusted with special and 
emergency powers to carry on the work of 
Government not only in the reserved but in 
the non-reserved spheres also, and then notes 
the nature of recommendations relating to the 


composition , of each chamber of the 


federal legistature ; the methods whereby 
representatives from British India and the 
Indian States are to be chosen ; and the 


constitution, character, powers and responsibi- 
lities of the federal executive etc., one comes 
to realize the nature and ‘extent of the risk 
that British Indians have been asked to take 
in the matter. The watchwords of democracy 
are progress and reform. _ Is there anybody 
who has the hardihood'to say that these 
objects can ever be achieved by stabilizing 


backwardness and unenlightenment and by 
clinging to retrogressive and obsolete 
methods ? 


The position may now be summed up | 


thus : The introduction of the principle of ` 
federation in the Indian constitution 
appears to be a wise, course, in the 
present circumstances, . for achieving 
the goal of a United India. But the 
fundamental point to be remembered in 


this connection is the fact that such a 
constitution if it is to be ‘acceptable to the 
people of India must be based on ademocratic 
foundation. In order that this may be so it 
is essential that there should be a declaration 
of fundamental rights. The constitutions of 
the more important among the modern States 
which have written constitutions safeguard the 
rights and liberties of tbeir subjects by such 
a method. _ The Indian National Congress 
has, at suecessive sessions, demanded this as 
a part of its scheme. of constitutional 
reform, and it is well-known that the’ Nehru 


Report includes such a declaration in the 
scheme formulated by its ‘authors. Dewan 
Bahadur Ramchandra Rao, one of the | 


members of the Indian Round Table Conference, 
presented a well-written memorandum on the 
subject to the Conference. He invited 
pointed attention to the inclusion of analogous 
provisions in some of tbe older federal ` 
constitutions suchas those ofthe United States 
of America and Switzerland as also of some of 
the new states that havebeen brought into being 
after the war. Sir Mirza Mahommed Ismail, 


, Dewan of Mysore, who represented that State 


at the Conference, in his scheme of reforms 
of a Federated India acknowledges the 
desirability of including such’ a provision in 
the Indian Constitution. It does not appear 
that the matter received from! the Conference 
the attention that its importance demanded 
that it should. No effort ‘should now be 
spared to secure a careful consideration of the 
matter with a view to the inclusion in the 
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future constitution of Federal India, adequate 
provision for safeguarding the rights and 
liberties of subjects in both British India and 
the Indian States. 

Further it should be provided that the 
constituent States should adopt a popular 
and democratic constitution and that all 
vestiges of personal and autocratic rule 
should cease. While in the case of the British 
Indian provinces such a condition is to | be 
adopted forthwith, in view of the peculiar 
position of the Indian States, they may] be 
allowed time to adapt themselves gradu lly, 











are likely to exercise over the Cause] 
the Federation. That the danger to whith I 
refer. is not an imaginary one will] be 


among the British journalists in the British 
press. While referring to certain aspects of 
the recommendations of the Round ‘Table 
Conference Mr. Garvin wrote in 
Observer thus: 


majorities after very deliberate processeg. 
the case of this incalculable exper} 


three-fourths of the Legislature and 
fourths of the Princes voting sepa 
Statutory security of this kind 
essential, both to the Princes, 
Moslems, as well as to Britain. 
in a few years everything 


obvious. It will be 
confirmed 
obsecurantists. 


suggestion 


supported only by 
reactionaries and irreclaimable 
The spirit underlyitg the 
is entirely repugnant 
spirit of popular government a 
progress; aud the proposal 
fore, be rejected without any hgsitation 
informed public opinion in Indja. For 
it is in the essence of things |that a 
democratice government must grqdw and 
develop with the 
of the people concerned and should 


be able to 


ED 
a 


adjust itself to. their 
needs and interests and the 
conditions of time. 

The future constitution of India, if it is 
to fulfil the purpéses of a free constitution.. 
must satisfy two essential conditions. In the 
first place, it must be modelled on pure, 
genuine, democratic lines. It should further 
be in consonance’ with the genius and 
traditions of the Indian people. Thoughtful 
Indians desire that the government of 
their country should be , constituted on 
democratic lines because that is the only 
way in which people in other advanced 
countries have achieved real progress and liberty.. 
It is true that the expectations. that the 
advent of democracy had aroused in the 
minds of people advocating. its establishment 
have not been fulfilled. It is, however, the 
view of progressive thinkers that whatever 
the defects or shortcomings of demoeracy,. 
as it has so far been worked, democratic: 
governments have been found to render 
greater service and greater good to the people ` 
concerned than those they have. superseded.. - 
As an American writer says, it is hardly to. 
be denied that the principle of democratic 
rule has now become a permanent or 
essential factor ia political institutions and 
that it alone can form the basis of the states | 
of the future. 

It appears that if in place of large- areas as 
units of government, we have smaller areas with 
local councils endowed with adequate powers- 
and with villages or groups of villages aş the 
basis of administration, it is possible to avoid. 
many of the evils and abuses of government: 
that have become apparent. By an all-round: 
and extended application of the principle of 
federation it is possible to frame a constitution. 
which would meet the needs. ofi the situation: 
admirably. The example of some of the 
Western countriés with small' areas support 
this view. Among the many. writers who 
have discussed the Indian problem, Mr. G. T. 
Garratt, a retired member of the Indian 
Civil Service, in his excellent book, 
An Indian Commentary, advocates a similar 
reform. “For many years,” he says, “the 
Indian electorate will have very little say 
in the preliminary choice of candidates, a 
most important part of a well-founded 
democracy. It is of little advantage to have 
a vote if it means putting a mark. against 
one of several unknown names; the lucky 
winger then disappearing to a distant capital 
where complete oblivion covers his deeds and 


particular 
changing 


a 


cactions. This is a weakness ofall democracies 
but it can be minimized by having small 
provinces, so that constituencies are of a 
reasonable size and never too far removed 
from the seat of government.” A constitution 
such as this will be entirely in harmony 
with the genius and traditions of the Indian 
people. 

The present system of government in 
India is a highly centralized one. Sucb a 
system has everywhere been seen to have 
the tendency of not -only retarding the 
growth of the spirit of self government but 
it further encourages the growth of predatory 
and exploiting interests and “bossism.” ‘These 
evils may be checked: effectively only by 
the creation of small areas of government. 
It is true that the suggested system at the 
outset is likely to give rise to parochial 
feelings, but this tendency may be countered 
by the introduction of the principle of 
federation along with a sound system of 
national education. This will have the 
additional advantage of affording proper 
training to a larger body of people in the 
principles and practices of a genuine system 
of popular government by enabling them to 
learn the art of self-government by participat- 


ing in the work of government, and 
thus make democracy a reality to the 
people concerned. Under such a system 


it is possible to reduce the present high cost 
of administration and the funds thus released 
may be utilized for the uplift and welfare of 
the general body of people. In this 
connection the example that Switzerland has 
set ought to be a lesson to our constitution 
makers. As James Bryce says while referring 
to the advantages of small units of 
government: “It was in small communities 
that Democracy first arose: it: was from 
them that the theories of its first literary 
prophets and apostles were derived: it is in 
them that the way in which the real will of 
the people tells upon the working of govern- 
ment can best be studied, because most of 
the questions. which come before the people 
are within their own knowledge.” 
Vigorous and persistent efforts are being 
- made to defeat the objects of the Indian 
‘Round Table 


Conference by supporters of 
vested interests who demand that the 
decisions on certain proposals which 


were sprung upon the Conference at the 
last nioment should be treated as final. 
Nothing could be more preposterous than 
this. These people find it convenient to 
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forget that the decisions fo which they refer 
are of a provisional character and that there 
are many matters of vital importance in 
which no decision has yet been reached. As 
the Report on the Conference says: “Many 
points: have necessarily been left open which 
will have to be settled, later after public 
opinion both in India and in England has 
had an opportunity of expressing itself upon 
them in order that the completed . constitution 
may be based on the largest 


public approval in both countries.” Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald in his concluding speech 
also emphasized this view. He said: “Now 
we have gone as far as we can go at this 


moment. 
have to go back to our own public 
You have spoken here subject to reconsidera- 
tion, subject. to the reaction which your 
public opinion will show to your work; we, 


measure of 


You have to go back to India; we j i 
opinion. -` 


Government and Parliamentary representatives . - 


alike, have spoken in the same way, 
must also listen to reactions. .We 

explain. and expound and defend; 
also make ourselves the champions 
findings; and do our 
people along with us in our pilgrimage of 
hope to their conclusion.” : Since Lord Irwin 
returned to England both he ‘and the Secretary 
of State for India have said enough to show 
how absurd is the position of those who 


and we 
must also 
we must 
of our 


best to bring our, 


demand that before the Conference proceeds . 


any farther with its work 
recommendations which are, 
provisional nature should 
inviolate and inviolable. 


some of its 
manifestly of a 
be declared to be 


There are reactionaries both in England: 


and in this country who find in the probable se- 


introduction of the rule of the people -an 
end to the special powers and privileges that 
small groups of people have.so long enjoyed. 
These opponents of progress 
not mean to remain indifferent or be inactive; 
in fact, they are utilizing the 
resources at their command for propaganda 
and are straining every nerve for the final 
ee of their views by the powers that 
e. 


assumption of a dictatorial and pontifical 
attitude by influential political leaders in 
this country. In such circumstances 
the utmost importance that Indian publicists 


all over the country should put before the # 


bar of public opinion their case for a- free 
and unfettered constitution for their Mother- 


land. It must be remembered that at such 


b 


it is of: 


and reform do: : 


boundless: ` 


The other danger, not less serious than ` 
the one to which I have just referred, is the: 


aA 


- df 


r 


chequered career. He 


` pëople to 
-followed the Hanafi 
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a juncture those who are disorganized are 
bound to go to the wall. It will thus be seen 
that much, very much, yet remains to be 
done by Indian publicists and political 
workers, if the future constitution of India is 
to be framed in such a way as to fulfil 


the purposes of a free constitution. This, 
makes it plain that the most difficult part of: 
the work of the Conference still remains to 
be done. 


26. 5. 31. 





Syed Djamaluddin Al-Afghani 


By S. ZULFAQAR 


Al-Saiyed 
one of 
in the 


Muhammad B. Safdar was 

the most remarkable figures 
19th century. Endowed with a keen 
intellect, great personal magnetism and 
abounding vigour, Djamal had a stormy and 
was—in the opinion 
once a philosopher, 
journalist, but above 
a politician regarded by his 
as a dangerous agitator. He was 


DE Al-Afghani, 


of. Prof. Browne—at 
author, orator and 
all, he was 
opponents 


a great traveller, knowing intimately not 
only the Muslim world, but Western 
Europe as well. A dynamic personality, 
this extraordinary man exerted profound 


and lasting influence wherever he 
: Dee tues aes 

Haos Kohn rightly calls him “the inspiring 

genius of all the Muhammadan countries.” 


Lirg AND CAREER 


Djamal’s family traced its descent through 
the famous traditionalist ’Ali Al-Tirmidhi 
from Hussain b. Ali. This entitled his 
bear the title ‘Syed’. They 
law. According to his 
own account, Djamal was born at Asadabad 


near Kanar in the district of Kabul in 
Afghanistan in 1838-39. But there are 
others who say that if was at Asadabad 


near Hamadan in Persia that he first 
saw the light. Djamal, according to them, 
wished to escape Persian despotism by 


‘claiming to be an Afghan subject. What- 
ever that be, it is certain that he spent 
his earliest childhood and youth in 


Afghanistan. Till his 18th year he studied 
at Bukhara all the higher branches of 
Muhammadan. learning. At the same time 
he devoted his attention to the study of 
philosophy and the exact sciences in the 
traditional- fashion of the Muslims. He 


4 


went. - 


then came to India and spent here over 
a year; made the pilgrimage to Mecca 
in 1857, and on return to Afghanistan, 
entered the service of Amir Dost Muham-: 
mad Khan whom he accompanied on his 
campaign against -Herat. After the death. 
of the Amir he offered his services to 
Muhammad Azam, who succeeded to the 
throne. Djamal served him as a minister; 
But Muhammad Azam’s rule was very brief. 
A dynastic civil war led to his fall and 
Djamal on pretext of again undertaking 
a pilgrimage (1869) left Afghanistan. After, 
a short stay in India and Cairo, where, 
he came in contact with the Azhar circles; 
and beld private lectures in his residences, 
he turned his steps to Constantinople 
(1870). A -great reputation had preceded 
him there and the welcome was very. 
cordial. Sultan Abdul Hamid II showered 
favours upon him because of his pan-Islamic 
views. He was soon appointed professor at 
the Anjuman El-Elm, the Academy of Science. 
His lectures before this Academy and at Aya 
Sofia and the Ahmadiya mosque--where he 
addressed public gatherings—astonished. 
people by their erudition. A lecture on 


the value of the arts, however, gave the 
Sheik-ul-Islam, Hassan Fahmi, who was 
jealous. of his growing renown, an 


opportunity to charge him with revolutionary 
views, and he was obliged to quit 
Constantinople and betake himself to Cairo 
in 1871. There he remained for eight 
years and became, in the words of Hans 
Kobn, “the fructifying genius and teacher 
of Young Egypt.” The Egyptian 
Government granted him an annual allowance 
of 12,000 Egyptian piastres without binding 
him to any official duties. He was free 
to instruct young men in all subjects. But, 
for his revolutionary activities he was 
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deported to India in 1879. He was at 
first detained ‘in Hyderabad and afterwards 
in Calcutta. During his stay in Hyderabad 
he wrote his Refutation of Materialism. 
From India - he went to America. In 
1888 he is found for a brief period in 
London. Soon afterwards he went to Paris 
with his friend and pupil, Sheikh Mubam- 
mad Abder, who afterwards became ‘the 
Grand Mufti of Egypt, where he devoted 
his literary activities to political propaganda 


against European colonists? intervention 
in the affairs of the East. Most prominent 
and influential papers of Paris opened’ 
their columns to his essays. To this 
period also belongs his polemic with 
‘Ernest Renan. Renan in his Sorbonne 


“Islam and Science” stated that 
¿Islam did not favour scientific activity. 
Djamal sought to refute this in an article 
which appeared in the Journal des debats. 
` His time in Paris was mainly occupied 
“ by the Arabic weekly, Al- Urwat al-ewuthka, 
which appeared with the French sub-title 
Le Lien Indissoluble. Muhammad Abder 
was the actual editor of the paper. It is a 
fact to be noted that this paper was 
published mainly at the expense of some 
Indian Mussalmans. Of all the countries 
in Europe Djamal felt most at home in 
France for its atmosphere of freedom 
and spirit of republicanism. In 1886 he 
received a telegraphic invitation to the 
court of Shah Nasiruddin of Persia. He 
was on his arrival in Persia given a 
distinguished reception and high political 
offices. But his increasing popularity 
made the Shah uneasy and fearful of his 
presence. On the plea of ill-health Djamal, 
therefore, left Persia to save his hfe and 
went to Russia. In Russia he entered 
into very important political negotiations. 
What, however, was the nature of these 
negotiations we donot know. On the 
occasion of his visit to the Paris Exhibition 
of 1889 he met. the Shah, who was then in 
Europe, at Munich and was induced by 
him to accompany him to Persia again. 
During this his second stay in Persia he 
came in contact with many notable 
leaders of thought there, and his influence 
spread rapidly. This made some noblemen 
of the  Shah’s Court jealous, and 
the Shah ultimately at the instigation 
of these people imprisoned Djamal. On 
release he went away to England, and 
there he conducted a great agitation in 


lecture on 


lectures and articles against the reign of 
terror in Persia. Shortly afterwards (1892) he, 
received through the Turkish ambassador in 


London, Rustom Pasha, Sultan Abdul Hamid’s 


written invitation to settle permanently in 
Constantinople. He accepted the Sultan’s 
favour not ue rout reluctance. The Sultan 


handsome pension and a very’ 
beautiful house with gardens attached to it, 
at Nishantash, where he inspired people 
pone? his brilliant talks. Here he spent 
the last five years of his life in comparative 
ease, but always surroundéd by the MENS 
of the Sultan’ s court, 


granted him a 


His Iveivence ON MUSLIM Counrrims IX GENERAL : 
His Part in tun Reeexsekarioxs or Bever 


‘Djmal is rightly regarded as the originator, 
the awakener of the modern: political conscious- 
ness in Islam. He stands at the head of all 
the reform movements in Islam in the 19th 
century. He has left- traces of his -influence 
in almost all. the Eastern countries. But. 
his influence went deepest in Egypt and 
Persia, 

He spent considerable’ time in India. 
But it is difficult to say how far he- 
was connected with tbe beginnings of 
the reform movements in Islam here. That 
his influence did not go ‘altogether wunfelt 
is, however, certain. Or else, those Indian 
Muslims would not have, helped him with 
money in conducting his, Arabic weekly 
in Paris. It is a fact that ‘at the present 
day Djamal has a great hold on the 
imagination of young Indians as a great 
pioneer in the field of reforms. In Calcutta . 


on the occasion of his first or second visit, 
we cannot say—the Muslim public were 
trying to get him to speak to them at the 


Caleutta Madrassah, but some of their leaders 
intervened and the meeting was never held. 
This prompted some enlightened Hindu 
gentlemen to invite him to Albert Hall; where 


` he addressed a mammoth gathering in Persian. 


Evidently his political views: were much too 
advanced ‘for the . Muslims of. Bengal of that 
epoch. In the person of the Jate’Aga Moidul ' 
Islam, passed away the last of Djamal’s 
direct disciples in Calcutta. 

In Egypt men like Arabi Pasha, the F . 
of the military Fellahin movement, and Sheikh 
Muhammad Abder; the renowned refor mer and 
Grand Mufti of Egypt, came under his 
influence. The latterremained astaunch friend ` 
and devoted disciple of Djamal all through 
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bis life Muhammad 
through a sort of 


Abder was passing 
spiritual crisis, knowing 


not what to believe and what to do, 
when Djamal came into his life and 
showed him the right path, and thus 


followed the efforts to effect” reforms in 
Islam—otherwise known as Islamic Modernism 
in Egypt—which emanated from the famous 
centre of Muslim learning, El-Azhar Univer- 
sity. Djamal delivered a series of lectures 
at the El-Azhar University which, Adib 
Ishar, the young Syrian revolutionary and 
poet, who sided with Arabi 
his residence in Egypt, published 
journal Misr. 

In the field of politics Djamal influenced 
those around him in the doctrine of a nation- 
alist revival and liberal constitutional insti- 
tutions. His intluence is clearly noticeable 
in the nationalist movement which came to 
a head in 1882 and led to the bombard- 
ment of Alexandria, the battle of Tel-el-Kebir 
and the English occupation. His activities 
roused the suspicions of the authorities and, 
as already stated, he was, early in 1879, 
deported to India. It was, however, too late. 

It is impossible to over-estimate Djamal’s 
influence on the political and religious reform 


movements in Egypt. It was during his 
activities there that the cry, “Masr lil 
Masrijin” (Egypt for the Egyptians) was 
heard for the first time. We entirely agree 
with Dr. Stoddard when he says, “It-is not 


too much to say that he (Djamal) is the 
father of every shade of Egyptian nationa- 
lism.” 


His IxvLuEence os tue Rerorw Movements 
IN PERSIA 

During the reign of Shah Nasiruddin 
Djamal exercised. from abroad, a great influ- 
ence and kept alive, at least in a small select 
circle, the idea of a Persian awakening and 
liberal reforms. When away from Persia he 
used to be in correspondence with influential 
people there. During his two brief stays he 
succeeded to a degree in propagating his 
ideas and these, according to historians like 
Prof Browne, led ultimately to the reform 
movements and revolution in Persia. In short, 
he was in a way the father of the Persian 
revolution as well. 

We have seen that after his second stay 
in Persia, Djamal went to England and from 
London carried on an agitation against the 
misrule in Persia. He was politically most 
active during this period of his life in 


Pasha during’ 
in his- 


England. The force of his activities may 
well be gauged from the fact that this agita- 
tion against the misdeeds of the Shah Nasir- 
uddin led to the Shah’s murder in 1896 
(11th March) by one Mirza Md. Riza, a 
young Persian revolutionary. When this 
assassination took place, Djamal was in 
Constantinople and the Persian Government 
demanded of the Turkish Government that 
he should be extradited. But only three of 
his friends were extradited and exectted, 
whilst Djamal died during the lengthy negotia- 
tions. One of the men to be executed was 
Mirza Aga Khan, a scholar who had advo- 
cated pan-Islamism in his writings and 
especially the union of the Shi-ites and 
Sunnites. Another friend of Djamal who was 
executed wore a signet-ring bearing the 
words: “I am a defender of Islam’s unity, 
Abmed Rukhi is my name.” 


His Teacuines 


In the field of reforms in religion Djamal 
taught that reforms were necessary and quite 
compatible with Islam, and that scientific 
activities were not at all contrary fo ‘its 
spirit. Science and religion, he ‘preachea, 
were sisters and should never be in 
contlict.. He believed in the increasing 
adaptability of Islam and relied on reason. 
In a possible conflict between reason and- 
tradition he would follow reason and not 


tradition. It is no exaggeration to say that 
most of the reforms that Sheikh Muhammad 
Abder afterwards introduced—such as, the 


lawfulness of taking interest on money and 
the rejection of the subtleties of Fikah and 
the greater emphasis on Ijtihad, etc, were 
in no small measure due to the influence of 
Djamal. 

But Djamal did not concern RT. much 
with theology, devoting himself chiefly to 
politics. ï 

He is sometimes considered to be the 
father of the pan-Islamic idea, and there is 
quite good evidence to support this view. 
But it was Sultan Abdul Hamid II of Turkey 
who tried to translate this idea into practical 
politics. 

In spite of his pan-Islamic leanings, ‘there 
are distinct nationalist tendencies in Djamal’s 
teachings. That is why some writers think 
him to be “philosophically the connecting link 
between pan-Islamism and Moslem national, 
ism.” 

Dr Stoddard summarizes 
political teachings as follows : 


his chief 
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“The Christian world, despite its internal diff- 
ences of race and nationality. is, as against the 
East and especially as against Islam, united for 
the destruction of all Muhammadan states, 

“The Crusades still subsist, as well as the 
fanatical spirit of Peter the Hermit. At heart, 
Christendom. still regards Islam with | fanatical 
hatred and contempt. This is shown in many 
ways, as in international law, before which Moslem 
nations are not treated as equals of Christian 


nations. 
Christian Governments excuse attacks and 
humiliations inflicted upon Moslem _ states 


by citing the latter’s backward and barbarous 
condition ; yet these same Governments stifle by 
thousand means, even by, war, every attempted 
effort of reform and revival in Moslem lands. | __ 

“Hatred of Islam is common to all Christian 
people, not merely to some of them, and the result 
of this spirit is a tacit, persistent effort for Islam’s 
destruction.--- Ca : 

“From all this, it is plain that the whole Moslem 
world must unite in a great defensive alliance, 
to preserve itself from destruction ; and, to do this, 
it must acquire the technique of western progress 
and learn the secrets of European power.” 


‘Hts Works 


In spite of his scholarly command of 
Muslim theology and philosophy, Djamal 
wrote little in these fields. His pamphlet on 
Refutation of Materialism, 
in . three languages, may be mentioned ; 
he also wrote a short sketch of Afghan 
history entitled Zatimmat al-Bayan. He 
contributed an article on the Babis to Batrus 
al-Bustani’s Dairat al-maarif. His activities 
were mainly devoted to publishing inflammatory 
political articles which were uncommonly 
effective in those days. In addition to Al- 
urwat al-wathka he was (1892) joint-founder 
and industrious contributor to the bi-lingual 


(English: and Arabic) monthly Diya al- 
khafikaini (“splendour of the two 
hemispheres”) in’ which under the name 


“Al-Saiyed” or “Al-Syed al-Hussaini” he 
directed the fiercest attacks on the Shah, 
whose deposition he always urged, his 
ministers and their abuse of power. 

From this scanty production it seems that 
his strength lay more in personal teaching and 
suggestions than in authorship. But the fact 
also remains that most of his writings were 
suppressed by the unsympathetic Govern- 
ments of, his time. As for his journalistic 
productions they were classics in their way. 


Last Days axp DratH 
As has been said above Djamal finally 
settled in Constantinople (1892). But this 
does not mean that - henceforth his was a 
life of retirement or vegetation. Active to 


which appeared ` 
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the last, his services here’ to the cause of 
pan-Islamism were invaluable. In fact, there 
are some writers who think that much’ of 
the success of Abdul Ha'mid’s pan-Islamic 


mission was due to his untiring zeal and 
activities. The Sultan was not slow to 
recognize it and rewarded him amply. In 


the whole course of his wandering, restless life 
this was the period when he got within his 
reach every means of creature comforts through 
the munificence of the Emperor, but peace and 
happiness were not for him. As before, his 
fame made him many enemies, chief among 
whom was the notorious Abu’l Huda, the 
most influential ecclesiastic’ at the Sultan’s 
court, who had the monarch’s ear. When 
Djamal died, on March 9, . 1897, of a 
cancer, *which began in his chin and 
gradually spread, it was freely suspected that 
his fatal illness was due to poisoning at the 
instigation of Abu’l Huda. So ended the 
life of “the first harbinger of the New 
Orient.” 

_ It is difficult at this distance of time, and 
with all these changes about us, to appreciate 
fully the solitary grandeur of Djamal’s self- 
less character or to visualize’ the utter lone- 
liness and mental agonies he must have gone 
tbrough. He alone in all the Muslim. world 
realized the impending peril: that threatened 
the Eastern countries and like a Hebrew 
prophet of old moved ceaselessly from 
place to place, indifferent ‘to thoughts of 
ease and comfort, warning people in a 
thundering voice. 

To conclude this brief article we find no - 
better words than those of Junji Saidan, 
author of Masha hatra-Sh-Shark, which 
Hans Kohn quotes in his brilliant History 
of Nationalism in the Hast : 

“The goal towards which all his (Djamal’s) 
actions tended and the pole around which all his 
hopes revolved was the unity of Islam and the 
union of all Muhammadans in all parts of the 
earth in a single Islamic Empire under the protec- 
tion of the Supreme Caliph. To this ideal he 
devoted all his energy, to this.goal he sacrificed 
all his worldly ambitions, and renounced wives 
and domestic comforts and all material possessions. 
He died _ without leaving a written record of his 
ideas and aims, except for his essay on the ` 
Refutation of Materialism and „various separate 
letters and pamphlets on a number of questions. 
But in the hearts of his friends and disciples he 
awakened a living spirit, he kindled their energy 
and gave point to their pens, and the Hast profited 
greatly, and will continue to ‘profit by their 


labours.” 


Djamal fonnd his last 


f resting-place in 
the cemetery at Nishantash. 
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[This is the English version of the presidential 
aume a a m irg „Session of the All-India 
: ates’ Peo } P i 
‘on the 9th and 10th June, 19311 pale BENY 

IKE the British school of political 
thought which considers that India 

. igs Britains domestic 

which it would be impertinence for ‘foreign 
outsiders to meddle, there is a kind of 
‘sentiment among some Indian Princes which 
‘prompts them to think and sometimes to say 
‘openly that, if anything has to be done in 
relation to their States, they will themselves 
-do if, if and when they think it necessary. 
It would uot be relevant to discuss on this 
occasion any notions which any British 
‘school of political thought might have. But 
‘It is unecessary: to offer some observations 
on the sentiment of the Princes referred to 
above. Even if the people of the Indian‘ 
‘States and the people.of British India were 
‘such utter strangers to one another as, for 
‘example, the Abyssinians and the Eskimoes 
are, we might have taken some interest in 
‘the affairs of our Indian States’ neighbours 
on the principle of the saying of the Roman 
-author Terence, “I am a man; I deem 
nothing that relates to man a matter foreign 
to myself,” (Homo sum; humani nihil a me 
-alienum puto). Or, we might bave gone to 
. our ancient sages for counsel and tried to 
‘shape our conduct along lines suggested in 
‘the maxim, . 


aa faa: wala awa aglar | 
c X 
sarataraeg agaa ZARA l 


“Only little-minded persons think, ‘This 
man is our own, or this man is a stranger ; 
but to noble-minded persons the whole 
‘world is kin.” 

But it is not really necessary for us to 
tan the risk of being ridiculed for professing 
‘to follow the high precepts of Indian or 
foreign teachers. For, the people of British 
India and the people of the Indian States 
are not strargers to one another like the 
Bantus and the Peruvians, for example. 
‘The division of India into British India 
{I am sorry I shall have to use this 


“4 


concern, in. 


civilization, 


` country 


e 


> The Indian States 
“By RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 


humiliating term repeatedly) and Indian 
India. is political and administrative, not a 
geographical division, nor a natural division 
in any other sense. For India is one. 
Englishmen themselves, when they do 
not write as imperialist politicians, recognize 
the unity of India. I refer particularly 
to them, as most of them are interested 
in denying the oneness of India. Mr. James 
Ramsay MacDonald, the present British 
Prime ` Minister, writes in his book on The 
Government of India: ; s 
“India from the’ Himalayas to Cape Comorin, 
from the Bay of Bengal to Bombay, is naturally 
the area of a single government. One has only to 
look at the map to see how ` geography has 
foreordained an Indian empire. Its vastness does 
not obscure its oneness : its variety does not hide 
from view its unity. The Himalayas and their 


- continuing barriers frame off the great peninsula 


from the rest of Asia. Its long rivers, connecting 
its extremities and its interior with the sea, knit: 
it together for communication and transport 
purposes ; its varied productions, interchangeable 
with one another, make it a coavenient industrial 
unit, maintaining contact with the world through 
the great ports to the Hast and West. : 

“Political and religious traditions have also 
welded it into one Indian consciousness. This 
spiritual unity dates from very early times in 
Indian culture.” ae 

According to the historian Vincent A.Smith 
(Early History of India): 


“India, circled as she is by seas and mountains, 
is indisputably a geographical unit, and as such, 
rightly designated by one name. Her type of 
ivili too, has many features which 
differentiate it from that of all other regions of 
the world, while they are common to the whole 
in ‘a degree sufficient to justify its 
treatment-as a unit in the history of the social, 


‘religious, and intellectual development of mankind.” 


William Archer declares int. his India 
and the Future that Indian unity is 
“indisputable.” 

Some opinions, expressed by others who 
are not British imperialists, may also be quoted. 


Dr J. T. Sunderland of America wrote 
in The Modern Review for April, 1928: 


“The truth is, if there is a real nation in the 
world, a nation with a unity so longstanding and 
so deep (the growth of thousands of years) that 
it has become a part of the very intellectual and 
moral fibre of the people, an ingredient of their 
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very life-blood, that nation is India. Compared 
with the unity of India, ‘that of every American 
and European nation. is superficial and ephemeral.” 


That India’s unity is made up of variety, 
that many constituent elements enter into 
it, has been beautifully expressed by her 
eminent poet, Rabindranath Tagore, in the 
following well-known lines: 


all the because we 
are many; 
We have made room for a common love, 
A common brotherhood through all our 
separateness. 


“We are one more, 


Our unlikenesses reveal the beauty of a 
common life deeper than all, 
Even as mountain peaks in the morning 


sun 

Reveal the unity of the mountain range 
from which a neg all lift up their ae 
heads 


The late Mise Margaret Noble, known 
and respected as Sister Nivedita, wrote as 
follows as one who had adopted India as 
her Motherland: : 


“It requires a foreign eye to catch the wonders 
of Indian solidarity. lt was Englishmen who first 
saw that our unity was so great, and our ignorance 
of that unity so universal, that an immense 
harvest might be reaped from administering our 
affairs and taxing us as a unit. In this sense, 
then; the lesson of our unity has been taught us 
by our English teachers.-...As in one of the higher 
organisms, no limb is a mere repetition of any 
other, but the whole is served in some special 
way by each, so here also no one province 
duplicates or rivals the functions of any other. 
The Maratha serves the Bengali and the Bengali 
the Maratha, the Hindu and the Mohammedan 
find themselves - complementary to one another, 
and the Punjabi and the Madrasi are both equally 
essential to the whole in virtue of their mutual 
unlikeness, not their resemblances. ’ ¥ 

It is quote other 
This oneness 
and British 

castes and 


States 


“unnecessary to 

testimonies to India’s oneness. 
embraces both Indian India 
India. Men of the same races, 
creeds dwell in the Indian 

the parts of British India which lie in 
-their vicinity, and there is every kind of 
social intercourse and of social relationship 
between the same groups dwelling near 
one another. The same languages are 
spoken in the adjoining regions of British 
India and Indian India. At each succeeding 
census British official linguists have managed 
to discover new languages spoken in India. 
According to the census of 1901 the 
number of our languages 
1911 it had increased to 220; and in 
1921 it stood at 222. It is not yet known 
whether at this year’s census any more 


‘India to be 


and . 


was 147; by = 


Indian languages . have been discovered. 
But there'is one consoling feature in this 
record -of a wilderness of languages, vix., that 
the British official linguists have not yet told 
the world that they have discovered any 
language or languages, spoken 
States, which are entirely distinct from and 
unlike any languages spoken in the neigh- 
bouring tracts of British India! ` 

In foreign relations British India and 
Indian India are treated as one unit. The 
Indian Delegation to the League of Nations 
includes some Indian prince 
showing that the two are not separate entities. 
The disabilities suffered abroad by Indians 
are suffered both by British and Indian 
States’ subjects. . 

India being natural for 


thus one, it is 


those who live in Indian India and British . 
one another’s. 


interested in 
affairs and to seek to share one another’s 
weal and woe. and promote mutual good. 

The Indian National Congress 


since ‘its birth, the most important and 
most representative political organization 
in India. Until recent years the members 


of the Congress and its leaders had, for 


various reasons, refrained from expressing 


any opinion on the administration of the 
Indian States and their general. condition. 
But fortunately this is no longer the case. 
At the last Calcutta session of the Congress, 
on January 1, 1929, a motion made by Mr. 


Monilal Kothari and seconded by Mr. Satya- -, 
` murthi asked for the introduction of respon- 
in the Indian States and. 


sible government 
urged their rulers to make declarations 
guaranteeing to their subjects the elementary 


rights of citizenship, with a view to making. 


India a homogeneous nation. This motion 
was carried. This resolution gives a clear 
indication of the attitude of the Indian 


National Congress towards the Indian States. 
I have already referred to the existence 


of the sentiment among some Princes that, 


should it be necessary to do anything for 
the States, they would themselves do it. That 
is admittedly a natural sentiment. Prince or 
peasant, plebeian or patrician, no one likes 


to be compelled to do even a good thing, a. 
if the. 


thing of advantage to himself. And 
Princes would themselves do what would 


really conduce to the enlightenment and. - 
people and at the same: 


prosperity of their 
time consolidate their own power thereby, no- 


one would be better pleased and feel more- 


proud than the political workers of both the- 


in the Indian : 


or other, thus | 


has been, 


€ 


_ directions. 


_ THE INDIAN STATES 


artificial divisions of India’ We. should 
indeed hold our heads high, if we could 
declare that our Princes had set an example 
to the British Indian Government in various 


sive Indian, States have already set such 
examples, and we are proud of them. 


Every Indian “Prince would be able to set 


such examples, if he would become of his 
own choice a limited or constitutional ruler, 
governing according to laws 
popular: legislature. It must be plain to 
every intelligent prince that, whatever the 
power and wisdom of a benevolent autocrat, 
they must be limited, as the power and 
wisdom of even the greatest of men are 
limited. It should also be plain to him that 
in no country and state can a succession of 
benevolent, powerful and wise autocrats be 
ensured. And even if it could be assured, 


` it is a great defect of autocracies, even of a 


, to be told that the 


. the people their co-workers. 


‘are accustomed to think on 


‘not so, may be reminded of two facts 


‘consisting only of 
‘Prince and their family and servants. 


benevolent type, that in a benevolent autocracy 
the autocrat himself is practically the only 
patriot and that, therefore, the power to do 
public good possessed by all the other 
possible patriots in the state or the country 
remain undeveloped and unused. This is a 
great loss to the state and to the world. On the 
other hand, in a state having a representative 
form. of Government, there is a possibility of 
every adult becoming a worker : for public 
good. J have argued on the assumption that 
autocrats are benevolent, which unhappily is 
seldom the case. Irresponsible power 
generally leads to abuse of power and 
oppression and waste. 

For these reasons, and also because the 
people of a state are its most important 
factor, the princes of all states should make 
I hope it will 
not cause any surprise even to princely ears 
people are the most 
in a state. To those who 
such subjects, it 
is self-evident; because it is the people who 
Greate the wealth which makes the rulers 
tich, it is the ‘people who die to defend 
crown and country. But those to whom uA is 

ne 
is that from ancient times there have been 
in every age many states which had no 
Emperors, ‘Kings or Princes, but there’has 
never been and there can never be any state 
its Emperor, King or 
. This 
shows that it is the people who form the 
indispensable. element of a state, not the 


important element 


In*some directions a few progres-. 


made by a’ 


“most powerfnl 
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hereditary ruler called emperor, king or by any 
other name. The second fact is that, if we 
count all the civilized independent countries 
of the world, large and small, we find that 
the majority are at present republics. Taking 
up a recent book of reference, I find that of 
the seventy independent countries of the . 
world, forty-five are republics. Of the 


‘remaining states, the kingdoms of Albania, 


Belgium, | Bulgaria, Denmark, Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, Hungary, Netherlands, 
Norway, Rumania, Sweden, Japan, Afghanistan 
and Persia have. representative legislatures. 
Besides these, the Irish Free State, the Union 
of South Africa, Canada, Newfoundland, 
Australia, New Zealand, ete, have parliamen- 
tary institutions. This shows that in most 
of the independent countries of the world, 
the will of the> people is supreme, and in 
the majority of the remaining + ‘countries the. 
will of the people is a powerful factor to 
reckon with. The latter part of the previous 


sentence is partly an understatement. For, 
the most important kingdom of the world, 
Great Britain, is practically a hereditary 


republic, where the king reigns but does not 
rule, and the self-governing “dominions of the 
British Empire are practically republics. 

The most powerful autocrats in the 


` world—the Czar of Russia and the Kaiser of 


Germany, for example, thought in their day 
that. their will must prevail for all time as 
against that of their peoples. But history 
has shown that they were mistaken. The 
kingdom to-day’ is Great 
Britain, and that is because there the power 
of the monarch is broadbased on the affection 
and will-of his people. ‘The Princes of the 
Indian States owe and profess loyalty to’ His 
Majesty King George V as their suzerain.” 
Just as imitation is the sincerest form of 
admiration, so may it be said that imitation 
of the suzerain would. be the sincerest form 
of demonstration of our Princes’ loyalty to 
His Majesty. Aud it. may be safely presumed . 
that His Majesty would not appreciate the . 
loyalty of the Indian Princes less than he 
does now, if the exhibition of their loyalty 
took this particular practical form, that is, if 
they made their states limited monarchies. 
Bat just as the’ -British rulers. of India 
and the British people have all along shown 
unwillingness. to recognize -the fitness of 
India and the Indians for self-rule and free 
representative institutions, urging (of course, 
mistakenly) as a reason for their reluctance 
that India has never known and been used 
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to representative government 
Indians appreciate only benevolent paternal- 
ism, similarly our Princes, at least the 
majority of them, perhaps also think that it 
would go against Indian political traditions 
if they became constitutional rulers. But 
.it is a mistake to think that the principal 
ruling religious communities of India never 
knew in any age or country any other kind 
of government except absolute monarchy. The 
three religious communities which ruled 
India in pre-British days were the Hindus 
{including the Buddhists and the Jainas), the 
Mussalmans and the Sikhs. 

As regards the first community, I gave 
extracts trom the works of different British 
and other historians, like Rhys Davids, 


and that 


Vincent A. Smith, ete, twenty-one years 
ago in The Modern Review, to prove 
the existence of republics in ancient 
India, and came to the conclusions 
that republics existed in India, that 
they existed at least as early as the 
days of Buddha and Mahavira (sixth 


century B. C.) and .as late as the reign of 
Samudragupta (fourth century <A. D.), and 
that they were situated in the extensive tract 
of country stretching from the Panjab to 
Bibar and from Nepal to the southern borders 
of the Central Provinces. So the republican 
form of government had a duration of at 
least one thousand years in ancient India. 
I do not know of any other country, ancient 
or modern, where democracy has prevailed 
for a longer period. The ancient Indian 
republics were, no doubt, small. But so were 
most ancient republics in other countries. 
In ancient Italy the republic of Rome lasted 
for five hundred years. In ancient Greece 
the republic of Athens lasted for a little 
more than three hundred years. And these 
countries, which in ancient times were dotted 
over with small republics, are certainly not 
as extensive as the parts of India which in 
olden days could boast of many republics. 

I do not mean to suggest that in times 
past India did not have absolute monarchies. 
It certainly did. But there was _ also 
constitutional monarchy of different kinds 
with popular and other assemblies, there were 
elected kiugs, there were prescribed methods 
and ceremonies for deposing bad kings, ete. 
In fact, in ancient times the Hindu race made 
perhaps at least as great a variety of experi- 
‘ments in systems of government and political 
machinery as any other race. As this address 
‘Is not meant to bea treatise on ancient 


Hindu polity, I have no space to cite proofs 
of the statements I have made. These can be 
easily found in books on the subject, 

Regarding the question whether Muslim 
political thought favours democracy or 
absolutism there is fortunately no need to 
turn to ancient times for an answer. At. 
present most of the Muslim states of the 
world have political institutions of a more or 
less democratic character. I shall draw 
attention to many of these, as the subject has: 
not generally received the attention which it- 
deserves. 

The most powerful modern Musalman state 
is the republic of Turkey. According to its 
Fundamental Law, all sovereignty belongs to- 
the people and all power, both executive and 
legislative, is vested in the Grand National 
Assembly, as being the sole representative of 
the people. 

Persia has a National Assembly or “Majlis.” 
Each term of the Majlis lasts two years. 

The Government of Afghanistan has been, 
since 1922, a constitutional monarchy with 
Legislative and State Assemblies and a Cabinet 
presided over by the king himself. 

According to the constitution of 1928, 
Albania is a democratic, parliamentary, 
independent monarchy, without any state 
religion and with only ove elected Chamber. 
Moslems form the vast majority of its 
inhabitants. 

The constitution of the kingdom of Hejaz- 
in Arabia provides for the setting up of 
certain advisory councils, comprising a 
Legislative Assembly in Mecca, Municipal 
councils in each of the towns of . Medina and 


Jedda, and Village and ‘Tribal councils 
throughout the provinces. 

The government of the hereditary 
monarchy of Egypt is representative. 


Egyptians have equal legal, civil and political 
rights, irrespective of race, language or religion. 
Liberty of the individual and of religious 
belief is guaranteed, and compulsory 
elementary education is established for both 
sexes free in Government schools. All powers 
emanate from the nation. 

The Mandated Territories 
Lebanon are republics. 

The Organic Law of Iraq provides for a 
limited monarchy and aresponsible government. 
The legislative body , consists of a senate of 
20 nominated ‘elder statesmen, and. the 
Lower House of 88 elected deputies. 

Bashkir, Tartar, Kirghiz and Dagestan are 
autonomous republics. Bokhara and Khiva 


of Syria and 





are socialist  -republies. Turkmenistan, 
Uzbekistan and Tajikistan are socialist soviet 
republies. Azerbaijan is also a socialist 
soviet republic. 

I mention these facts to show that in 
most of the countries of which Moslems 
form the bulk of the population the system 
of goverament is more or less democratic. 
My object is merely to remove the wrong 
impression that Moslem mentality everywhere 
or generally favours despotism. Its exact 
opposite would appear to be true. 

As regards the Sikhs, the late Dr. Leitner 
wrote in his Indigenous Elements of Self- 
government of India that “all their affairs, 
secular and spiritual—were regulated at the 
four great “Lakht’s—literally Boards, Platforms 
or Thrones—of Akhalghar, Avandpur, Patna, 
and Abchalnagar, where every Sikh, great or 
small, had a voice. n 

ås the rulers of the Indian States are 
either Hindus or Moslems or „Sikhs, I hope 
the facts I have mentioned will convince them 
that, if they gave their .subjects responsible 
government and if they governed according 
to more or less democratic constitutions, that 
would be, not against, but entirely in accord 
with Hindu, Muslim and Sikh 
tradition and sentiment. 

I do not, of course, assume that it is the 
wrong belief that Indian political traditions 
and sentiment favour autocracy which has 
stood in the way of most of our princes 
giving responsible and representative govern- 
ment to their people. I gladly recognize that 
in a few states the rudiments of representative 
government exist and their rulers probably 
are thinking of developing them further. But 
in the vast majority of states reluctance to 
part with irresponsible power is the chief, if 
not the only, obstacle to the ‘introduction of 
free representative institutions. It would be 
good if their rulers understood that representa- 


tive government and the reign of law would: 


be good both 
subjects, 

I have shown in previous portions of my 
speech that, in the modern civilized world, 
republics of some kind or other and 
constitutional or limited monarchies with 
more or less democratic constitutions are the 
order of the day. It is true that democracy 
,bas not yet fulfilled all the expectations of its 
“advocates. But it is equally undeniable that, 
‘in spite of a certain amount of evil, democracy 
‘has produced greater good than autocracy. 
And evén dictators have ruled and are 


LB 


for themselves and their 


B INDIAN: 


political 











ruling, not in their own right 
but, professedly at least, in the name of t 
people. So democracy is bound to win. ‘The 
latest triumph of the popular will has been 
in Spain. Those rulers of the Indian States 
who are wedded to autocratic ideas should 
take the lesson of history to heart. I am not’ 
love with the violent methods of Bolsheviks of 
of Communists. I condemn them. But I any 
convinced that the best means of staving off: 
the inroads of Bolshevism or communism into® 
any country or state is to promote publici 
good and concede civie and political rights: 
to as great an extent as those “isms” claim’ 
to do. 3 

By far the larger section, the autocrat 
section, of the Indian Princes depend on the 
British Power for the maintenance of theif 
autocracy. And among the various motiv 
which may have prompted British politi¢al:; 
officers in India to safe-guard autocracy in the: 
states, the principal ones were perhaps to use, 
the states as a foil to set off the comparati 
excellence of British Indian rule by contras 
and also to use the states for fighting Indian; 
Nationalism, if need be. But, if India, or af: 
least British India, obtains self-rnule by being’. 
rid of British domination, it would not bẹ“ 
necessary to put the Indian States to either of, 
the above uses. 

But supposing things remain as they are; 
no earthly power is strong enough to resist 
the Time-spirit. I¢ can and will make itself. 
felt in India, as it has done in other parts: 
óf the world. Newspapers or no newspapers, 
thought-waves will travel and knock against. 
the bulwarks of medievalism, feudalism and: 
autocracy with irresistible force. = 

, The Indian Princes set much store by 
their Treaties. But they may rest assured: 
that, just as other peoples of the world have; 
obtained their rights in spite of treaties, S9; 
will the Indian States’ people. 

Most Princes do not, in practice, appear: 
to bear in mind that some of their treaties’ 
contain express provisions laying on them 
the obligation of continued good government: 
of their states with a view to the promotion; 
of the happiness and welfare of their people. 
Such provisions are to be found, for example, 
jn the treaties with Travancore, Patiala, Kolha- 
pur, Pratapgadh, Rampur, Kuch Behar, Jhind, 
Kapurthala, Nabha, Ajaigarh, Bejawar,. 
Bilaspur, ` Chamba, Charkari, Chatarpur,; 
Faridkote and Mandi. These provisions in. 
the case of most states have hitherto remained’ 
useless, because the Paramount Power has: 
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not discharged its duties to the states’ people, 
and there is no other sanction to compel 
the princes to govern well except pressure 
exerted by that Power ; as it has made the 
application of the time-honoured remedy of 
rebellion on their part impracticable. Apart 
from express provisions in treaties, British 
viceroys and other British statesmen, like 
Lord Salisbury, Lord Northbrook, Lord 
Curzon, Lord Reading, etc, have autho- 
ritatively stated on various occasions that 
to insure good government in the Indian 
States is one of the implications of British 
paramountey. 

The urgency of the attainment of free 
citizenship by the people of the Indian 
States has become plainer than before owing 
to the rocognition given to federalism in 
the Indian Round Table Conference. It is 


not necessary here to discuss the comparative . 


of federal and unitary systems of 
government, In the present condition of 
India, it is only by a federation of the 
provinces and states of India on a democratic 
BR that the whole of India can be made 
ree. 

It is to be regretted that at every step, 
leading directly or indirectly to the federal 
idea, the existence of the people of the 
Indian states has been almost entirely ignored. 
It is not necessary at this stage to criticize 
tlie personnel, terms of reference, conclusions 
and the like of the Butler Committee. But 
it must. be stated that. it was a wrong and 
an injustice to the people of the states that 
they were not allowed to give evidence 
before that Committee. Then, again, though 
some of the Princes and some of their 
officers were invited to attend the Round 
Table Conference, the people of the States 
were almost entirely ignored. This injustice 
can yet be remedied. Ten years ago the 
total population of the States was 72 millions 
in round numbers. Now perhaps the figure 
stands at 80 millions. This is twice the 
population of France, twice the population 
of Italy, almost. twice the population of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland and 
thirty per cent more than the population 
of Germany. Not to allow such a large 
population any voice in shaping its destinies 
is a very grave injustice of an unheard of 
character in this twentieth century of the 
Christian era. 

Some Princes have put forward the claim 
that they are the representatives of their 
people. There may be, and I believe there 


merits 


are, a very few Princes who are sntitled by 
their beneficence and their democratic temper 
to speak for their people. But even they 
cannot be taken to be representatives of 
their people. The coming of the Labour 
Party into power in Britain was a revolution. 
The royal house of Britain, with His Majesty 
King George V at its head, has thoroughly 
adapted itself to this radical change. But 
even such power of adaptation on the part 
of royalty would not reconcile the British 
people to any attempt to deprive tliem of 
the right of choosing their own representa- 
tives from among themselves, if such an 
attempt were made. The British king is 
British by birth; Evglish is his mother- 
tongue, like that of his subjects ; like most 
of them he is a Christian ; and he contorms 
to the popular will and makes the peoples 
good the sole object of his public activities. 
Yet he does not arrogate to himself the 
position of the representative of his people. 
Let our Indian Princes, whose suzerain King 
George is, learn from his example. 

All the problems of a federated India 
cannot be discussed here. But I shall advert 
to a few. É 

The Princes 
presented their 


and their officers who re- 
view at the Round Table 
Conference, have made it plain that they 
want to enter Federated India with all their 
autocracy maintained as at present, so far 
as the internal affairs of their states are 
concerned In any case, they want complete 
freedom to change ‘or not to change the 
form of government of their states. If most 
of the States be governed, as at present, 
according to the will of the ruler, and if, 
as is hoped for, the provinces have a some- 
what democratic constitution with elected 
legislatures, then Federated Tudia will present 
the strange spectacle of an assemblage of 
parts dissimilar and opposite in structure. 
This is not the case with any other federation 
at the present day. 

A notable feature of some of the import- 
ant existing federal constitutions is. a 
declaration laying down in general terms 
the form of government to be adopted by 
the states forming parts of the federation. 
For example, the constitution of the United 


States of America contains a provision 
guaranteeing to every State of the Union 
a republican form of government. Similarly, 


according to the terms of the Swiss Federal 
Constitution, the Cantons are required to 
demand from the Federated State its guarantee 
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of their constitution. This guarantee must 
be givea provided, among other things, they 
eusure the exercise of political rights 
according to republican forms, representa- 
tive or democratic. Likewise, the new German 
constitution provides that each state con- 
stituting the republic must have a republican 
constitution. 


The reason for such provisions is quite 
plain. To make the working of a federal 
system smooth, nay, even tolerably practi- 
cable, its constituent parts must not contain 
discordant elements, having different political 
ideals and therefore pulling in different 
directions. In a federated India the provinces 
are to have a more or less advanced form 
of representative government. Such should 
also be the form of government in the States. 
Tf their rulers cannot make this change all 
at once, let them take time and do it in the 
eourse of, say, six or nine years, or five or 
ten years. More time cannot be necessary. 

Similarity of forms of government in the 
states and the provinces is not demanded for 
the sake of artistic symmetry or of merely 
following the American, the Swiss or the 
German precedent, though it is obvious 
that there must be political wisdom in 
the provisions made by peoples who have 
been self-roverning for a long time. 
Even such a diehard as Lord Winter- 
ton has written in the Fortnightly 
Review that the Indian states should be 
democratized to some extent at least. I have 
already shown from more than one point of 
view why the States’ people should have 
free representative institutions in their 
interest. But it is necessary in the interests 
of the provinces also that the states people 
should have citizens’ rights. [ cannot here 
dwell on all the reasons for making this 
.observation. Let me state one. 

Though the decisions accepted by the 
Round Table Conference .and its Sub- 
Committees are stated in the Report to be 
provisional, British public opinion seems to 
treat them as settled facts. It is likely, 
therefore, that some of them will remain 
unaltered. Here is one The Federal 
Structure Sub-Committee recommended and 
the conference approved of the recom- 
mendation that “Ministers should not be 
compelled to resign save in the event of a 
vote of no confidence passed by a majority 
of at least two-thirds of the two Chambers 
sitting together.” 


Now, the Princes have demanded on 


` Legislature should be their 


` the Federation. 
-they want and have been given. 


behalf of their states a certain proportion of ` 
They ` 
is * 
on the combined basis of the .. 


Federal Legislature. 
But it 


the seats in the 
may not get all that they want. 
probable that, 


area and the population of the states, they 


_ will get not less than one-third of the seats— 
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particularly if Burma be separated from India. ~ 


have also demanded that: 
in the 


And the princes 
the members representing the states 


nominees. Now the nominees of autocrats: 
will naturally have a mandate to support the’ 
British bureaucracy on the tacit understand 
ing that the bureaucracy will not 
with the autocratic ways of the princes. 
Thus a Ministry which is favoured by the 
bureaucracy and the princes will be sure 
of the support of at least one-third of the 
members of the Federal Legislature. Out 
of the remaining two-thirds, the European 
group and some narrowly selfish Indian 
members also may be expected to support 
such a ministry. Hence, it would be difficult 
to drive such a ministry out of power. 
Apart from the question of dismissing 
ministries, so many safe-guards and reser-- 


` vations have been proposed and the Governor- 


General has been proposed to be invested’ 
with such special and emergency powers to 


carry on the work of government, not only. 
in non-reserved spheres: ` 


in. the reserved but 
also, that, without the help of States’ members- 


elected by their people, it would be extremely ° 


difficult to make the Federal 
anything but useless for the common 
or anything but a tool in the hands of 
Indian autocrais and British bureaucrats. 
There is also the risk of the constitution 
retrogressing under combined bureaucratic 
and autocratic influence, instead of evolving 
along progressive lines. 

I urge, therefore, that the constitution 
of the States should be like that of the 
Provinces, if not immediately, in any case 
in the course of a definitely fixed short 
period. : 

It is not necessary for my purpose to 
examine the motives of the Princes in 
proposing a Federal constitution for India. 
Nor is it necessary for me here to ascertain 
whether any sacrifice on their part is 
involved in their agreeing to form part of 
Let them have all the credit 
Some of. 
them have declared that they have every 
sympathy with the political aspirations of 
the people of British India. Some princes 


Assembly 


weal - 


{the Princes’) - 


interfere — 
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undoubtedly have such sympathy, and are 
‘entitled to praise for the same. Let them 
have that, too. We are not concerned to 
take away an iota from anybody’s due meed 
of praise. Our concern here is to safe-guard 
‘and promote the interests of the people. 
There is no necessary antagonism between 
‘the ‘good of the rulers and that of the people. 
f the Princes are working in the interests 
of a Federated India, we earnestly request 
them to complete their beneficent activities 
by conferring on their subjects the boou of 
responsible government and by guaranteeing 
to them the fundamental rizhts of citizens. 

Tt has been said by a Prince, acting 
informally as it were as the spokesman of 
his brethren, that the States had agreed to 
form part of an Indian Federation on the 
condition that there was to be responsibility 
in the centre. May not the people of 
British India, in their turn, be permitted 
‘to ‘make the stipulation that they 
‘could agree to such a federation only 
‘if the princes gave responsible govern- 
“ment to their people? It cannot be a logical 
‘and consistent proposition that the Federal 
‘Government of India should be responsible, 
‘among others, to the Princes or their 
nominees sitting in the Federal Assembly, 
but that the Princes themselves, within 
their States, should be responsible to 
nobody. The Federal Government cannot 
logically and justly be asked to be responsible 
to those who are themselves to be irres- 
ponsible in their “domestic concerns.” 

If by the constitution of Federated India 
the people of the Indian States are not given 
the same brand of citizenship as the people 
of British India, if the former are given an 


inferior political status, it would be the 
duty of the latter not to touch such a 
coustitution. 


The governments of both the Provinces 
and the States must be responsible to their 
people through their elected representatives 
in council assembled. That is an implication 
of democracy. The constitution of Federated 
India, in order that it may actively promote 
the welfare of United India, must be based 
on a democratic foundation. That requires, 
among other things, a declaratian of funda- 
mental rights. The constitutions of the more 
important among the independent countries 
old andnew, which have written constitutions 
safe-guard the rights and liberties of their 
citizens by such declaration of fundamental 
rights. The Indian National Congress has 


repeatedly asked for sweh a declaration as 
part of its scheme of zeform. The aatbors 


of the Nehru Report included in it such a 
list of fundamental rights. Dewan Bahadur 
Ramachandra Rao, one of the members of the 
R. T. ©., presented before it ‘an able 
memorandum on the subject. Sir Mirza 
Muhammad Ismail, Dewan of Mysore, the 
representative of that State in the Conference, 
in his scheme of a federated India, admitted 
the desirability of including such a provision 
in the Indian Constitution. But nothing 
further was done in the Conference. Jt is of 
vital importance that when the Federal 
Structure Sub-Committee and the Round 
Table Conference as a whole meet next, the 
utmost attention should be given to this 
subject in order that the fundamental rights 
and liberties of the people of both the 
Provinces and the States may be safe-guarded 
by including the requisite provision in the 
future constitution. 

In the memorandum which was presented 
on behalf of the Indian States’ People’s 
Conference to the Working Committee of the 
Congress three months ago, it was strongly 
urged, 


(1) That paramountcy should not-be divided, 
and that itshould ultimately vest in the central 
federal government ; i 

(2) That paramountey may, if thought neces- 
sary, be included in the reserved subjects during 
the transition period: a . 

That _ during this transition period, the 
Princes should so adjust their governments as to 
establish responsible government in the states and 
undertake to bring about progressive realization of 
the same : : h 

(4) That the states should be admitted into the 
federation only on condition that the standard of 
government in them is of the same type as prevail- 
ing in those of British Indian units ; | ; 

(5) That this condition alone will approximate 
the states to the British Indian Provinces and 
would accelerate the growth of united India: that 
this condition alone would enlarge the number of, 
federal subjects. and consequently diminish the 
number of provincial subjects, and this process alone 
will conduce to, the fuil development of a real 
All-India federation ; i 

(6) That the states should be represented in the 
federation only through the elected representatives 
of the people and that the nominees of the Princes 
should on no account be „permitted to sitin any 
House of the Federal Legislature : . 

(7) That federal laws relating to federal subjects 
must directly be operative in the states and that 
administration of federal subjects must be entrusted 
to the federal executive and that any violation of 
federal laws or any vagaries in the administration 
of federal subjects committed | within the limits of 
the Indian states must be cognizable by the federal 
supreme Court : 


(8) That until responsible government is 
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established in the states and until an aponde 
judiciary comes into existence and until the, rule 
of law prevails in the states, the judiciary in the 
states must be linked to the federal supreme court ; 

(9) That the declaration of fundamental rights 
of the people must be embodied in the federal 
constitution and these rights must be guaranteed 
to the States’ people and the infringement of the 
same must be cognizable by the federal supreme 
court ; 

(9) That the people of the States must be 
enabled to send their representatives to participate 
in the future conference convened for shaping the 
Indian constitution. 


These demands are all worthy of support. 

What the motives of the Princes are for 
maintaining that their treaties were entered 
into with the Crown of Great Britain and 
for insisting that, even after a United India 
has got a federal constitution, they must 
have direct relations with the British Crown 
through his Viceroy, I need not examine. 
Not being a lawyer myself, I cannot 
pronounce any opinion of my own on the 
matter. But I have read the opinions of 
some eminent Indian lawyers on the subject: 
Among them I quote the following from Sir 
Sivaswamy Atyer’s learned and thoughtful 
work on Indian Constitutional Problems: 


“As regards the question with whom the Indian 
princes have entered into treaties, it is not correct 
to say that the treaties were entered into with the 
Crown irrespective of the sovereignty of British 
India, .....- the Crown acted not in a personal 
capacity or in the capacity of sovereign of England 
but in the capacity of ruler of British India... The 
‘treaties .-- impose obligations on the rulers for the 
time being of the Indian States in favour of the 
authorities for the time being in charge of the 
‘Government of India --. the (Government of India) 
Act contemplates the existence of political relations 
‘between the executive government of India and the 


‘Indian States. The executive government of 
British India is fully empowered to transact 
‘business with the Taian States. One provision 


which clinches the matter beyond doubt is the 
‘provision ins. 20. cl. 2. according to which the 
revenues of India include all tributes in respect 
-of any territories which would have been receivable 
by, or in the name of. the Hast India „Company, 
if the Government of India Act of 1853 had not 
‘been passed. There is surely no clearer proof. . 
‘of the nexus with the Government of India than 
the payment of tribute to the credit of the revenues 
of India The contention that the sovereign 
‘of a country who enters into a treaty does so on 
his personal capacity and not as the sovereign of 
that country is too absurd to be maintained in the 
twentieth century ...... The matters governed 
by the treaty relate to persons and things in India 
and arise out of the relations of the princes with 
the sovereign of British India. and it would be an 
unthinkable constitutional absurdity that the right. to 
enforce the treaties should vest not in the authorities 
for the time being charged with the administration 
of India, but in some other authority.” 


eee eat 


The opinion of the great Indian lawyer 
expressed in this passage appears to us 
laymen to be quite sound. The Indian States’ 
tributes referred to by him continue to be 
paid to the Government of India. 

It has been asserted by more than one 
Maharaja: “We and our people will not 
tolerate for an instant British-Indian dicta- 
tion.” But nobody wants to bring the 
Princes and the States’ people under the 
authority of the Provinces. Federation means 
that the States and the Provinces are in some 
matters of common interest to obey the 
authority of the whole of which they them- 
selves are to be parts. It is quite easy to 
understand the kumiliation of being dictated 
to. But those persons who have had to tolerate 
the dictation of foreign ‘political officers 
might have saved themselves the trouble of 
assuming airs of superiority in relation to 
their own countrymen. 

Whatever ‘the Princes think, 
common people of India feel a pride in 
saluting our Motherland which we do not 
and cannot feel in being compelled to salute 
even the greatest of foreign countries because 
of its armed might. 

One of the gravest complaints against the 
Indian Princes, generally is that far too much 
of the revenues of their states is spent for > 
the upkeep of their household and their 
personal pleasures. The states are not their 
personal property. Even private individuals 
who spend too much of their personal: 
incomes for self-gratification and too little 
for the common good are blamed for falling 
below the ordinary human ideal of conduct. 
The Princes are, therefore, expected to cut 
down their, personal and household expendi- 


we the 


ture and spend much more on what are 
known in the Provinces as nation-building 
departments, eg., education. The British 
sovereign’s civil list, that is, the sums 
assigned for the expenses of the sovereign 
and the royal household, ought to be 


instructive to our Princes. The total amount 
of the British King’s civil list is £ 576,000, 
and the total ordinary British revenue for 
1929-30 was £7384,188,748. So the King . 
and his household get about ‘O08 per cent 
(or eight per ten thousand) of the British 
revenues. The’ actual amount of the British 
civil list in Indian money at the present 
rate of exchange is Rs. 76,80,000. I am 
sorry I do not have before me the adminis- 
tration reports of all the Indian States which. 
print them. Perhaps most of them shun 
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the light of day. Therefore, it will not be 
proper for me to mention the names of the 
two progressive States whose latest reports 
are before me and from which I shall take 
the figures for comparison with the British 
civil list. 

In one state of which the total revenue 
receipts for the year was only 249 lakhs, 
the expenses of the royal household amount- 
ed to Rs. 29,60,000. This works out at a 
little Jess than 12 per cent of the total 
revenues. In another state the total ordinary 
receipts amount to Rs. 247,23,000 and the 
palace expenses amount to Rs. 13,67,000, or 
6.54 per cent of the total revenues. This 
latter state spends 20.12 per cent of the 
revenues on education. Therefore, its palace 
expenditure must be considered as moderate, 
though comparatively not as moderate as 
that of the British royal household. Of 
course, on 
receipts of Great Britain, its civil list appears 
very small in proportion. But considering 
that King George is the head of the largest, 
far-flung Empire, the actual amount assigned 
for the expenditure of his household must 
be considered very moderate compared with 
even the amount spent for the palace of the 
last-mentioned of the two Indian States, which 
are very small in comparison with the 
British Empire. ‘These, as I have said, are 
progressive states. There are states where 
the Princes spend more on their stables, their 
garages and their kennels than forthe education 
of their subjects. There are Princes who are 
alleged to be in the habit of smuggling some 
of thelr personal expenses into some heads 
of public expenditure. 

Whatever otber things our Princes may 
or may not care for, I am sure they would 
be pleased if the income of their states 
increased. That increase would depend on 
better development and utilization of the 
natural resources of their states. Such 
development and utilization would be possible 
it only their subjects grew more healthy, 
and received adequate general, vocational 
and technical education of the right kind. 
It must also be evident that the increased 
production of wealth in their territories 
would depend, not only on the increased 
physical working capacity, knowledge and 
skill of the people, but also on the increase 
in the labour force and in the directing force 
available in their territories. In other words, 
there would be greater wealth if the health 
conditions were better, facilities for the 


account of the immense revenue - 


right kind of education were increased and 
the number of capable workers increased 
by the increase of population. Briefly, there- 
must be better workers and more workers. 
The improvement I hare in view would: 
benefit both the people and the princes. At 
present large numbers of states’ subjects- 
sojourn or permanently settle in British India 
and grow wealthy there, showing that they 
have enterprise and brains. These can be- 
equally utilized for developing the resources. 
of the regions where they were born or have 
their ancestral homes. 

Some people may think that, in speaking. 
of the need of increased population for the 
States, I am overlooking the danger of over- 
population. Iam not. The average density. 
of population in British India is 226 persons. 
per square mile, and in the states only 101 
per square mile. The only regions in the- 
states which can be said to be densely 
populated are the Madras States Agency, with. 
511 persons to the square mile. Other 
regions are sparsely populated. How sparsely, 
will appear from the fact that the total area 
of 711,032 square miles of the states has 
71,989,187 inhabitants, whereas the total area 
of 1,094,301 square miles ofthe Provinces has 
247,003,298 inhabitants. That is to say, the 
area of British India is about 50 per cent 
more than that of the states, but the popula- 
tion of the former is more than three times 
that of the latter. 

This difference will 
striking if we leave Burma 
India. Then the area of British India 
will be 860,593 square miles and the 
population 233,791,101, as compared with the 
area of 711,032 square miles of Indian 
India with a population of 71,939,187. 
Leaving out Burma, the density of population 
of British India is 271 per square mile, 
as compared with 101 per square mile of 
the Indian States. 

It may be that British India. contains a, 


appear still more 
out of British 


‘larger proportion of cultivableand fertile land 


than the Indian States. 
the Provinces are comparatively richer in 
mineral resources that the states. Hxact 
data are not available for arriving ata 
definite conclusion on these points. It has 
also to be borne in mind than the best 
harbours and the largest number of harbours 
belong to British India, giving it facilities 
for maritime commerce which the states, 
mostly inland, do not possess. But making 
every allowance for the superior advantages 


Tt may also be that 
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assumed to be possessed by British India 
in all the above-mentioned respects, they do 
not appear to me to be such as to account 
entirely for the immense difference between 
British India and Indian India in density of 


population. It  seemsto me that other 
causes must have been at work for some 
appreciable length of time to produce such 


difference. These causes may relate to utiliza- 
tion of the resources of the regions ; nutri- 
tion ; sanitation ; facilities for medical relief ; 
education ; facilities for trade and agricul- 
ture; the compatative presence or absence 
of the reign of Jaw, personal liberty, and 
security of life and property; independence 
of the judiciary ; and freedom of speech, 
association and of the press. Vital statistics 
for the Indian states asa whole are not 
available. Perhaps a few states are equal to 
British India in education and in some other 
matters, a fewer may even be superior in 
some respects. But,on the whole, it must be 
admitted to our shame, that at present Indian 
India is inferior to British India in all or 
most of the respects I have mentioned. 
There is a dwarfing of the mind in the Indian 
states as a whole. It has been well said that 
in the universe there is nothing greater than 
man and in man there is nothing greater than 
mind. If in any region, only the material 
welfare of the people were well looked after 
but the mind was dwarfed, it would after 
all be like a well-managed cattle farm. 
Nothing can compensate for the stunting and 
atrophy of the mind of the people. But it 
cannot be said that in Indian India as a 
whole even the material welfare of the people 
is eared for. i 

It gives me paiu and makes me ashamed 
to have to point out the defects of the Indian 
states in general, because their rulers are our 
countrymen ; but duty compels me to do so. 

I bad a mind to compare some of our 
states with some foreign countries similar 
in climate, material resources and geogra- 
phical situation, in order to bring home tọ 
my audience their difference in material and 
intellectual condition. But it is almost 
impossible to find two countries in the world 


which are exactly alike in those respects. 
Nevertheless some comparisons may be 
instructive. 


Let me take Kashmir and Switzerland. 
Both the countries are mountainous and cold, 
have a healthy climate and have no sea- 
coast. The intellectual achievements of 
Switzerland’s greatest sons and her struggles 


for liberty have made the -Swiss famous for 
all time. That Kashmiris are a gifted race 
is proved by the intellectual superiority of 
those of them who have settled in the 
Panjab and the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh. The Kashmiri settlers are lovers 
of freedem also, as the political activities and 
sufferings and sacrifices of their prominent 
men and women testify. But what is the 
intellectual achievement of home-keeping 
Kashmiris? What political wisdom and 
heroism have they displayed? Is not the 
difference between home-keeping Kashmiris 
and Kashmiri settlers due to the different 
political conditions under which they live ? 
In the whole of United India Kashmir 
occupies the lowest place in point of literacy. 
Tt has considerable mineral resources, which 
have not yet been fully surveyed even. 


The area of Switzerland is 15,940 square 
miles, and the population, over forty lakhs. 
The revenue in 1929 was £13,180,000 (Rs. 
17,57,33,323). Kashmir has an area of 84,258 
square miles (more than five times that of 
Switzerland) and a population of 33,20,588 
(less than that of Switzerland). The revenne 
of Kashmir in 1927-28 was Rs. 2,39,00,000, 
or.about one-seventh of that of Switzerland. 


Like Hyderabad in India, Czechoslovakia 
in Europe is an inland State. Both these 
countries are rich in mineral resources. 
But in Hyderabad all these have not yet been 
successfully developed. Both have mountainous, 
picturesque and wooded tracts, as well as 
well watered fertile soil in plenty. Hyderabad 
has an area of 82,698 square miles and a 
population of 1,24,71,770. In 1928-29 its 
revenue was estimated to be Rs. 793 lakhs. 
In poiat of literacy, inthe whole of India 
it is slightly superior only to Kashmir. The 
area of Czechoslovakia is 54,207 sq. m.— 
much less than that of Hyderabad, but the 
population is greater, namely, 1,36,13,172 in 
1921. The revenue of Czechoslovakia is at 
least eighty crores of rupees. The people of 
that republic are highly educated. There 
are practically no illiterates. ` 


Czechoslovakia has produced many men 
distinguished for statesmanship, heroism and 
intellectual achievement. In Hyderabad, the 
bulk of the inhabitants are Telugu-speaking, 
Marathi-speaking and Kanarese-speaking. In 
modern times, among’ the speakers of these 
languages in British India, there have been 
men distinguished for intellectuality, states- 
manship and heroic struggles and sacrifices 
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for liberty. Where are such men in 
Hyderabad among their linguistic kindred ? 

If would be tedious for you to listen to 
similar comparisons in the case of our 
smaller states. So I stop. 

I have referred to freedom of speech and 
meeting and freedom of the press as necessary 
for material and intellectual progress. These 
are in modern times among the fundamental 
rights of civilized peoples. Unfortunately, 
generally speaking these do not exist in 
our states. Moreover, there is nothing to 
prevent any state’s subject being bundled out 
of it at any time without any trial or charge. 
In civilized countries the Press exists not 
merely for ventilating grievances and expos- 
ing acts of injustice and tyranny. It exists 
for remedying social abuses also, and for 
the dissemination of useful information 
relating to all subjects. It is an educative 
agency. Hence its growth ought to be 
encouraged in all our states ; but unhappily 
that is not the case. Most states bave no 
newspapers at all. 

From the fact that there are many news- 
papers in British India and few in Indian 
India, some people may hastily conclude that 
newspapers are necessary only when a 
country is under foreign subjection. That 
assumes that newspapers exist only for 
writing against the evils of foreign rule. 
But taking it for granted that criticizing the 
government and its officers is the only or 
main function of newspapers, it must be 
pointed out as a fact of history that indi- 
genous rulers and governments have been 
also to blame. That is the reason why there 
have been revolutions even in countries ruled 
by kings belonging to the same race as the 
peoples of those countries. 


Our states are ruled by persons who are 
Indians. But their governments are not 
perfect. In fact, there is believed to be 


misrule in the great majority of them. Hence, 
there ought to be newspapers there in order 
that they may improve. The existence of 
newspapers and progressive government are 
interrelated as cause and effect, and vice 
versa, The more a country is free and well- 
governed, the larger is the number of well- 
conducted newspapers there, and the larger 
is the number of high-class newspapers in a 
‘country the freer and better governed it is 
likely to be. ; 

Not realizing this truth, and certainly also 
being afraid of criticism and exposure, the 
rulers of the Indian States, speaking generally, 


have managed not only to prevent the 
growth of the Press in their territories, but 
have occasionally banned the entry into them 
of some Indian papers published in British 
India. They have not stopped there. They 
have got the Government of India to pass a 
Prince’s Protection Act, which has made it 
rather risky to criticize the public conduct 
of a ruler or the administration of his state 
(which are often synonymous) effectively and 
in detail. The very idea that the Princes 
require protection. from the people of British 
India must make the gods laugh. Are we 
such terrible oppressors? At the worst we 
can only use hard words, and hard words 
break no bones. And if the Princes could 
condescend so far as to entreat the Govern- 
ment of India to give them protection by 
legislation, why could not they, why cannot 
they condescend to sue us in British-Indian 
courts for offences committed by us against 
them ? 

As for their subjects, the Princes do not 
require protection from them; it is the 
people, who require protection from those 
princes who are oppressors. 

As some Princes have insisted that 
“British India and the Indian States are two 
entirely different entities,’ I wonder whether 
any criticism of the administration of any 
Indian State may not come under the 
operation of the recent law enacted to 
prevent the creation of hostile feelings 
between British India and any foreign state! 

I shall perhaps be expected to say some- 
thing on the recent speech of Sir Manubhai 
Mehta, Dewan of Bikaner. Sir Manubhai is 
not an ignorat man buta well-informed 
statesman. I have not been able, therefore, 
eects definitely why he spoke as he 
did. 

As he is a member of the Round ‘able 
Conference, he had évery opportunity to tell 
his colleagues what he now says, namely, 
that “the federation likely to be accepted by 
the Indian Princes would tend more towards 
confederation for specifically defined subjects 
of joint interest than towards unity or union.” 
Sir Manubhai need not have raised the bogey 
of unity or union. Nobody has suggested 
that the states should lose their identity or 
individual existence. As for confederation, 
Webster defines it as “A body of independent 
states more or less permanently joined 
together for joint actionin matters, especially 
in foreign affairs, which affect them in 
common.” Neither the Provinces of British 
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India nor the dndian States being 
independent, their combination cannot be 
called a confederation. Americans consider 
‘federation and confederation to be things 
of such opposite character that the states 
forming ‘the federation of U.S. A. are 
forbidden to enter into any confederation. 

In a confederation, the component parts 


do not form a new state. The states 
forming a -confederation retain their 
‘sovereignties unimpaired. In a federation, 


-on the other hand, the combination of 
‘the component parts results in the formation 
‘of a new state, in which the sovereignty is 


divided between the central state and its 
component parts. That is the kind of 
political organization proposed at the 


Indian Round Table Conference. 


Sir Manubhai has further observed that 
“to suggest that the Supreme Federal 
Court of the future India ought to 
entertain appeals from decrees of the 
highest judicial tribunals of the Indian 
States was to import the incidence of 
complete union where only federation for 
-a few scheduled subjects was contemplated.” 
It were much to be wished that even an 
appreciable number of the Indian States 
had any properly constituted judicial 
tribunals at all. But that is by the by. 
Sir Manubhai undoubtedly knows that it 
-eaunot be said that no federation in the 
world possesses a final court of appeal. 
The Federal Tribunal of Switzerland, for 
example, besides performing other duties, 
acts asa Final ‘Court of Appeal. That is 
rightly not considered a breach of the 
‘sovereignty of the Swiss cantons, which 
are the component parts of the Swiss federal 
‘system. The Supreme Court of the U. S. A. 
‘is in many respects a court of appeal. 
Moreover, the Judicial Committee of the 
‘Privy Council in Great Britain has a 
jurisdiction which includes appeals from 
colonial courts of law. That is not held 
‘to be an interference with the sovereignty 
of the colonies. In Sir Manubhai’s opinion, 
no doubt, 
‘but surely that does not mean that every- 
‘thing relating to them must be such as 
never was or is on land or sea or sky. 

I shall have to notice briefly some other 
‘passages in Sir Manubhai’s speech. He 
declares that 


“To suggest that the subjects of Indian States 
would hereafter be the subjects of Federal India, 
and would, accordingly, require a declaration of 


the Indian States are sui generis; ' 


similar fundamental rights as the subjects of 
British India, was to ignore altogether the natural 
laws of allegiance. Indian Princes did not want 
their subjects to have divided allegiance, as they 
were anxious to have their internal sovereignty - 
altogether left alone and intact.” 

Supposing that, as Sir Manubhai demands, 
the States’ people remained the subjects only 
of the Indian States, would it not even then 
be necessary to guarantee to them such 
elementary rights of civilized men as liberty 
of the person, liberty of speech and writing, 
liberty of meeting, liberty of the press, security 
of property, freedom from any kind of 
punishment except after open trial according 
to a duly enacted and promulgated law, and 
the like ? Tbe States’ people have not got 


these rights now, and, federation or no 
federation, they must have them. Does 
Sir Manubhai desire that the States’ people 


should for ever remain, like slaves, com- 
pletely at the mercy of their rulers ? They 
cannot agree to do so. 

There isa way in which the Princes’ 
sovereignty, such as it is, may be preserved 
and the demand of their people may also 
be met. On a recent occasion H. H. the 
Maharaja of Bikaner said with reference 
to the demand for a declaration of the 
fundamental rights of the Indian States’ 
subjects : 


“We shall know how and when to adjust our 
system to any changing conditions, but we, will’ 
do it in our own way, free from external inter- 
ference.” 

Let His Highness and his brethren at 
once concede to their subjects the element- 
ary rights of citizens voluntarily and- 
generously, thus destroying even the possi- 
bility of external interference in this 
respect. 

What does the Dewan of Bikaner 
by the natural law of allegiance ? It is a 
curious phrase. Does he mean that there 
is an unalterable law giving to the Princes 
tbe exclusive right to the loyalty of their 
subjects, like the physical law of gravita- 
tion ? In British India, after the birth of 
a federated India, we shall be loyal both to 
our respective provinces and to India as a 
whole -we shall obey the provincial laws > 
as well as the federal laws. We shall be 
the respective citizens of Assam, Bihar, ete, 
as well as of Federated India. Would it 
be impossible for a particular State’s people 
to be similarly loyal both to that state and. 
to Federated India, to obey both that state’s 
laws and Federal laws, to be citizens of that 


mean 
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State and of Federated India? It is of the 
essence of a Federation that its component 
parts part with some of their powers to the 
federated whole. If the princes really want 
a federation for the whole of India, how can 
they have in their States “their internal 
sovereignty altogether left alone and intact ?” 
Perhaps it is this anxiety of Sir Manubhai’s 
master and his brother princes to > continue 
to enjoy their undiminished autocracy which 
has led the Dewan, on second thoughts after 
his return from England, to speak of ‘con- 
federation’ instead of federation. 

Sir Manubhai thinks that “it was only 
in the domain of the joint interest of the 
subjects of a common concern, like defence, 
external relations, railways, customs, post, 
telegraph, currency, and ‘exchange that their 
subjects would claim to sit in the Federal 
Legislatures, and contribute their thought 
towards the shaping of the common policies 
of the country.” 

It was very good of the speaker to pro- 
pose to allow the States’ subjects to sit in 
the Federal Legislature (as nominees of the 
Princes ?) for shaping the common policies 
of the country, and also, I presume, for 
making laws relating to federalized subjects. 
But will not the States’ subjects have to be 
loyal to those policies and laws relating to 
federalized subjects which they will help to 
shape and make? Will not that make their 
allegiance divided? And is Sir Manubhai 
quite sure that the federalized subjects will 
not include some over which the states at 
present have entire or partial jurisdiction ? 
Will the federalization of these subjects 
leave the internal sovereignty of the Princes 
quite intact ? > 

The question has been raised as to who 
should be vested with the residuary powers. 
I have not the least doubt that the Central 
or Federal Government should have these 
powers. The U. S. A. Federal Government 
has got all residual powers and even many 
provincial powers concentrated in its hands. 
The most vital concern of the States and 
the Provinces of India should be the 
preservation of the integrity and freedom 
of Federated India against internal dissensions 
and secessionist, fissiparous and rebellious 
tendencies, as well as against external 
hostility. This alone would make it neces- 
sary for the Federal Government to have 
residuary powers. Such powers are also 
necessary to co-ordinate the legislation and 
administration of the States and Provinces 


India 


and to arbitrate and settle disputes among: 
them. To begin with, subjects will no 
doubt be classified as federal and non-federal.. 
But in course of time new and unclassified 
subjects may crop up. The best arrangement: 
is to have a provision that these are to be 
automatically treated as within the jurisdic-- 
tion of the federal government. 

It should be the cherished hope of all: 
Indians, whatever their station in life, that: 
would soon begin her pilgrimage to- 
the goal of our aspirations. At such a time: 
the utmost harmony aad co-operation should: 


be the rule. Such being my conviction, ` 
criticism has been to mea painful duty:. 
But I hope my criticism has not been 


merely destructive. And I hope that where 
it has been destructive, my object has been to- 
remove what was injurious, effete or rotten, 
in order that something better, something: 
more serviceable, may take its place. 

It is a proud privilege to be a worker.. 
And a worker is a servant It is our: 
aspiration to be such servants of the Mother- 
land. Tne greatest among us, by hereditary 
rank or by intellectual and spiritual stature, or 
both, need not be ashamed of being called: 
servants, The Pope of Rome exercises undisputed: 
spiritual sway over millions upon millions. 
of his co-religionists all over the world!. 
And he styles. himself Servus Sérvorwm Dei;. 
“Servant of the Servants of God.” When 


ex-king Amanullah Khan declared. himself? 
the servant of his people, he earned praise 
by speaking the truth. Gopal Krishna. 


Gokhale founded a society of the Servants. 
of India, himself being the first servant. 
Mahatma Gandhi considers and calls himself: 
a servant of the people. 

Not to speak of elected 
limited monarchs of other kinds in ancient- 
India, even so-called absolute monarchs. 
were, according,to dharma and tradition,. 
expected to serve the people. The very 


derivation of the word raja—“a37q wayne: 
wat,” “a raja is so called from keeping the 


people contented,” shows the underlying 
idea. This is made clearer still in the line 


from Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa: “aa aisqaraat- 
ua wHaeaAATI”’ “He became literally a raja 
from having gratified the people.’ Of a. 
king of the solar race it is said. in the: 
same epic: 
Sarat aay a areay afiada 
aeaquqrwrenaa fe. wa. tf: 


kings and: 
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“He took taxes from the people for their 
‘welfare alone, as the sun sucks up moisture 
‘to pour it down a thousandfold.” 

That the king was the servant of his 
‘people was not a figure of speech in ancient 
India. It was a clearly enunciated principle 
of ancient Indian politics. In proof, I need 
quote only one sloka from the. Sukranitisara: 


EJET GEIA saat A WI: Has} 
went wafer nam fe ser” 
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“God has made the king, though master 
in form, the servant of the people, getting 
his wages (sustenance) in taxes for the 
purpose of continuous protection and 


. growth.” 


Let us pray to the Lord to make all of us 
true children and true servants of the 
Motherland. 


Youth Believes in Friendship 
By WALTER BROOKS FOLEY 


“May all the gods unite our hearts, 
And may the waters them entwine.” 
—Rig Veda 


@ bave wandered through Indian village after 
Indian village and found friendliness 
everywhere. There is a youthful curiosity 

which transcends the natural dislike of a 

. foreigner—a foreigner being one who may 

come from a village only two miles away. 

Even where.a smile must take the place of 

any spoken language smiles are returned in 

full measure. The people of the Indian 
villages are friendly. And the Indian village 
is India. 

To me this is a most significant factor 
‘in the growing development of India. If 
such an attitude can be maintained India will 
earn fron the experience of other countries 
which have struggled with the problems of 
-developing their leadership. And the fact 
of friendship easily found is still a character- 
istic of the strange chaotic India we find 
-about us. 

Stand with me at the entrance of Howrah 
"where the tides of men go by. The men 
who are good, the men who ate bad; as 
good and as bad as I. Howrah is, for many, 
‘the entrance to a great city. To many it 
means the beginning of misery. To still 
-others if means a chance to buy in shops 
‘like those in Europe or America. To me it 
trepresents vital, resentful, happy, incongruous, 
meaningful life. For Howrah stands at the 
gateway of that great city of the Orient— 
Calentta. : 

Calcutta huddles and crawls and strangles 


and welcomes with all the vociferousness of 
a clanging, commercial centre. The corners 
of India, the ends of the earth are here; all 
tied up together in a welter of teeming 
humanity. No pretty pink bows are in 
evidence. The sight of water-buffalo carts 
laden heavily with steel girders, of rickshaw 
mep, of smart American fashions, of English 
swagger sticks, of rajahs and ryots, of coolies 
and clerks, of  sanyasis and fakirs give a 
glamorous touch of international colour. The 
call of the Kast is here. 

The call is a strange mixture of impelling, 
repelling force. The dirt, and dust, and 
smoke, and foul air; the shuffling, surging 
inanity of the slow-moving populace fascinate. 
In the bazars of inimitable varieties, the 
absorbing thoughtfulness of the passing 
throng, the patience of the drivers and 
pedestrians, the streaming to and fro in 
disorderly ranks of the herds of cows, a 
glimpse of the smoke wreathing skywards 
froma hookah, a grinning grimace in the 
semblance of a Salaam, we have with us 
the call-me-back essence of the Orient. 

“Come, I will show you the corners of 
India,” my ‘friend of the great. Newmarket 
Bazar says in low, modulated tones—speaking 
a strange and’ wonderful mixture of Hindi 
and Bengali and English—, “What shall I 
show you today?” “I know,” he goes on, 
“it will be a product of the hills.” At once 
there appears from its many-folded swaddling 
clothes a string of charming Tibetan 
jade. It rests before me as opalescent 
as a certain summer sea in the early 
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morning glory along the shore of the far- 
away land of America. But what is this ? 
The Memshahib’s eyes light with the longing 
of years. Here is the purest white ivory 
carved in exquisite fashion like the full-blown 
petals of the golap—the rose. A bead 
like any other flower could never bring such 
admiration. 


An embroidered blouse of hand-woven 
silk catches the rays of the sun. The 
patterns move and scintillate with a glow 


fashioned by the age-old art of skilful 
fingers. My friend brings me gold—gold of 
bracelets, of chains, of settings where pearls 
and garnets dwell. The workmanship of 
India is spread before us. 

Carved ivory elephants proceed in stately 
march over an ebony bridge. Seven marvell- 
ous balls, one within the otber, revolve and 
prove their nicety of movement and carving. 
A gong sounds, and Burma comes to the 
door. ; 

Let us stand for a few minutes again at 
the entrance and exit of Howrah. A murmur 
comes, the shuffling grows, the padding of 
bare feet in the cement corridors is nearer 
at hand. Bundles, and boxes, and surais, 
and gumlas (earthen jars) burden a jostling 
throng. The  up-country provinces are 
spilling over. The tradesmen are coming to 
town. Some are in rags, and some are with 
tags. But none is in velvet gown. The 
chamars have come down to do the leather 
work. Men have come to repopulate the 
hovels of the jute workers. 

“Downward the voices of Duty_call— 
Downward to toil and be mixed with the main, 
The dry fields burn, and the mills are to turn.” 

There is a great gathering at the river— 
the river Hooghly. The brown, bare feet of 
the Indian carries India to defeat or success. 

For India will never be saved by cities 
alone—not by might nor by power, but by 
the leadership of her villages will India 
become what she is to be. These men at 
Howrah come from the villages scattered 
across the face of this triangle of the earth’s 
surface. If they are strong then the cities 
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will be strong. If they have left adequate 
young leadership to grow up with the village 
and to serve it then all will be well. Bat 
if they send only money back the: vital ties. 
are broken. Unless the money is to help to 
provide leadership among village youth 
India’s day is done. For industry drives. 
But it does not promote fellowship. Not as 
yet, at any rate, in India. 


Industry is great. Education is great. 
But unless Young India can feel the throbb- 
ing pulse of friendship for all, among all, 
the greatness of the land will depart,. unity 
will never come, the sun’s rays of the new 
morning will be clouded by strifes and 
bitterness. 


The tides of the world are set toward 
humanity’s welfare. Where the competitions of 
men rule the day the ends of the earth may. 
meet and strangle, and the battle-fields of the 
new world will be thick with wasted lives. But 
where the corners of India and the ends of 
the earth meet in India and find under- 
standing. and sympathy, and leadership- there 
shall the life of the new world find its 
fruition and the ages to come will call the 
name of this land “Blessed.” 


The rivers of men sweep down in seeming- 
ly relentless might. But we are learning to 
use our might. The efforts of men are being 
directed toward irrigation and not flood. 
Destruction is giving place to- the building of 
men. Life shall go on and upward even as 
the sparks from a new-lit fire speed their 
illuminating way. Together we stand, divided 
we fall. f 

Watch no longer with me at Howrah. 
Live with me in the lives and actions of 
young India. Serve and work and build and 
continue to dream. Then shall the life of 
India find an outlet—an outlet that will help. 
us to drown misunderstanding. and competi- 
tion in an ever-flowing river that forges its 
way down to the open sea. Then the Hooghly 
or the Indus, or the Ravi will sweep us 
pone our depth. And in faith. shall we be 
ree. 


Meeting of the East and the West 


NDER the auspices of the Discussion 
Guild and the India Society of America, 

Dr. Rabindranath Tagore was honoured 

on December 1, 1930, at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, 

Extending welcome to Dr. Tagore, on 
behalf of the Discussion Guild and the 
America Society, Mr. M. S. Novik in the 
course of his speech said: 

It is indeed a pleasure to welcome you 
all here to-night. We are aware of the 
honour and the privilege which is ours and 
were indeed proud to act as platform hosts 
to the beloved poet of the Far East. 

We are starting a ‘few minutes late only 
because we were trying our utmost to take 
in as many people as is humanly possible 
within the walls of Carnegie Hall. It ought 
to be said, and I hope it brings comfort to 
the poet, and to all friends of India, that 
there are just as many people trying their 
utmost to get in, but we have fire rules, and 
they must be lived up to. 

We have invited the 
woman connected with a University in the 
United States, and we are fortunate, indeed 
it is a privilege for us to bave as presiding 
officer one who certainly cau be called the 
Dean of the University women of America, 
the President of Mount Holyoke College. It 


most outstanding 


is a pleasure to present to you as presiding 
officer, President Mary E. Woolley. 
Tor ScHoon AT, SANTINIKETAN 
President Mary E. Woolley said: 
Mr. Chairman, Dr. Tagore, and the 
members of this audience, I am sure that 


our guest of the evening needs no introduc- 
tion. I feel that he hardly needs a word of 
welcome. The fact that so many hundreds 
of people are delighted to have this opportu- 
nity to pay their respects to a man who 
holds the respect of the world at large is in 
itself the greatest of welcomes. 

It is very difficult to select any phase of 
the work of our guest, especially to 
emphasize any one phase. He has done so 
much in so many different ways. Surely no 
one has done more, or is doing more, to help 
in solving India’s problem than our friend 
here to-night. He has emphasized in his 


. and set to 


educational work the importance of the 
individual. And he has emphasized the ideal 
of peace. : 

More than twenty-five years ago he started 
in far-off India a school for children, of 
which I think many of us (who are but 
‘children of a larger growth’) would have 
been glad to have been a part. Because the 
theory underlying that education was the 
development of the individual child by giving 
to him the freedom to grow. He had no 
sympathy with machine-made lessons. And 
consequently in the Poet’s institution, lessons 
are given under the shade of trees in the 
living presence of nature, plays are acted, 
there is dancing, there are songs of the 
spring, songs of the rain, which are composed 
music by the Poet himself for 
such festive occasions. 

Freedom and progress were the two 
educational watchwords in that school. There 
was an atmosphere of culture, Learned men 
who could give much came to talk to and 
interest the children. There was freedom 
also, as far as caste and race and nationality 
were concerned. And liberty, the spirit of 
liberty is in their lives, the spirit of adven- 
ture, which Tagore felt is so often destroyed 
by the theory of education usually imposed 
upon the child. 

AN Ixrernationan UNIVERSITY 

But that school for the children has 
grown into something very much more signi- 
ficant even than that group, with allthe joy in 
living and the joy in thinking and the impres- 
sions that arose from the things of beauty 
by which they were surrounded. Soon there 
will be the tenth anniversary of the University 
which was established as the outgrowth of tke 
smaller school. It is a cultural meeting- 
place between the East and the West, and 
its object is “to study the mind of man in 
its realization of the different aspects of 
peace from diverse points of view, and to 
bring into more intimate relations with one 
another the different cultures of the East on 
the basis of their underlying unity; to 
approach the West from the point of view 
of such a unity of life, to seek to realize in 
Asia a common fellowship of study, and the 
meeting of the East and the West and thus 
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ultimately to strengthen the fundamental 
‘conditions of world peace through the free 
communication of ideas between the two 
hemispheres.” 

Truly a cultural meeting-place between 
the East and the West. And I suspect that 
if you aud I were to visit that International 
University, we should find many things that 
would be surprising from the practical side 
as well as the idealistic side. There are, for 
example, experimental farms, with growing 
vegetables; there are spinning-wheels, looms 
and work along other practical lines. A 
practical visionary at work, I sometimes 
wonder whether the real visionary, that is, 
the man with vision, is not after all the 
most practical of all human beings. 
A practical visionary at work. From dream- 
land to reality, —for in this effort to build 
up a school, a University representing 
Indian culture at its highest, it was thought 
well to develop the practical as well as the 
ideal. An institution based upon the ideal 
of spiritual unity of all races. That is the 
underlying thought. 

And so to-night I have the honour to present 
to this great audience our visitor, our guest, 
who needs no introduction; rather it is 
for this audience to welcome our guest of 
honour and our speaker—a man who is poet 


and philosopher, teacher and friend. of 
humanity: Rabindranath Tagore, who is 
going to speak to us on “The Meeting of 


of the Hast and the West.” 


Dr. RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


Dr. Tagore then spoke as follows :— 

I have felt the meeting of the East and 
the West in my own individual life. I 
belong to the latter end of the nineteenth 
century. And to our remote country in 
Bengal, when I was a boy, there came a 
‘voice from across the sea. I listened to it. 
And it would be difficult to imagine what 
it meant for me in those davs. We realized 
the great heroic ideal which had been 
theld in Ancient Greece and that art 
which gave expression to its greatness. And 
T was deeply ‘stirred, and felt as if I had 
discovered a new planet on the horizon. 

And it was the same feeling which I 
‘had when I listened to those in my family 
who recited verses from English literature 
and from the great poets of those days. 
‘Then also I felt as if a new prophet of the 
human world had been revealed to my 
mind. 


You all know it was the last vanishing 
twilight of the Romantic civilization of the 
West. We ' had been in the atmosphere of 
the lyrical literature of those poets like 
Shelley, Keats, Wordsworth, and we know 
what inspiration they had within them. And 
what it was for the rest of the world. 
There was an upheaval of Idealism. In Europe, 
the French Revolution had not died out, 
and people were dreaming of freedom, of 
the brotherbood of man. They still believed 
in the human ideals that have their perma- 
nent value, ultimate value in themselves. And 
it moved my heart. I cannot express how 
it did move my soul. 

I remember as a boy how a friend who 
had just read some poet came running to. 
me in the night when I was asleep and 
awakened me, saying, “Have you read this ?” 
And he recited a line’ to me, and it stirred 
us deeply. It was that atmosphere, that 
human aspect of the Western civilization, 
it was the humanity of the West, it was 
not anything mechanical. It did not 
represent any physical or material quality. 
Ab, no. That great message from the West 
in those days touched us deeply in the 
East. 

And the West at that time believed in 
freedom of personality. We heard about 


Garibaldi, about Mazzini, and it was a new 
revelation, an aspect of humanity with’ 
which we were not quite familiar—the 


great ideal of the freedom of man, freedom 
of self-expression, for all races and for 
all countries. And we had great reverence 
for the people who were dedicated to that 
dream, through their literature, and also 
through their practical life. 

Those were the days of Gladstone. I 
remember once when I heard that wonderful 
voice, my heart was filled with admiration— 
not for his political wisdom and intelligence, 
but for tbe spontaneity of the words from 
his heart. As I say, in those days it was 
the humanity of the West that touched us. - 


Tre CHARACTERISTIC Dirrerexce 


I may tell you what I think is the 
characteristic difference between the East 
and the West: we in the East do 
believe in personality. In the West you 
have your admiration for power. And 
whenever our heart is touched with some- 
thing that is perfect in human nature, in 
its completeness, in the spiritual aspect of 
it, it goes deep, and we bow our heads. 
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before it. We have a feeling of reverence 
for the divine in man. We revere it. And 
I thought that this human aspect of civiliza- 
tion which I saw and which I realized in 
the West when I was young, was something 
permanent that would help to save the whole 
world. 

There are times when some people come 


to us as messengers of humanity. They 
come to rescue human relations from all 
kinds of fetters of ignorance or moral 


degradation and despair and weakness of 
will. It is an admission of something deep. 
We thought this age belonged to the West, 
that they. had come to save us, to save the 
whole world from all forms of weakness and 
degradation. For we had in our minds the 
other great revelations of history. We knew 
what India herself had done in olden times. 
We knew what Greece had offered to 
humanity, and which still remains inexhaus- 
tible; and all these great civilizations had 
the effect of redeeming the minds of men 
from fetters and narrowness, from sluggish- 
ness and stupidity. 

And itis evident that this 
does belong to the West. 
illumination, and we have been waiting for 
long that it should reach us in the Hast. 
And we hope that you would come to us 
with a message which was universal, 
which had nothing provincial or exclusively 
national in it, and in a language that was 
not ashamed to have itself surrounded by 
an atmosphere of beanty,—a beauty that 
pleaded to all humanity and had very 
obviously something which had a universal 
appeal. : 

And I say as an individual that the 
West and the Hast did meet in India in 
those days. But how short was that 
twilight of a vanishing age! Oi chivalry! 
Of idealism! Which is higher and which 
is greater than one’s nationality. That 
‘age came to an end, and you know in 
what a great clash and conflagration of 
war and misery all over the world. 


day, this age 
You have the 


Tae Muxace Or Power 

Aud to-day what is the harvest that you 
reap ? What is the harvest of your 
civilization to-day? You do not see from 
the outside. You do not realize what a 
terrible menace you have become to man. 
What a menace? We are afraid of you. 
And everywhere people are suspicious of 
eacb other. All the great countries of 


the West are preparing for war. 
some great work of desolation that 
spread poison all over 
this poison is in themselves. They try, 
and try to find some solution, but they 
do not succeed, because they have lost 
their faith in the personality of: man. 

They do not believe in the wisdom of 
the soul and they think that the Bast can 


For 
will 
the world. And 


be served by some political machinery. 
Their minds are filled with mutual 
suspicion and hatred and anger, and yet 


they believe that 
will do, and 
They do this 


something, some machinery: 
they try and they try. 
and that, for what? Nothing: 
comes of it. They ask for disarmament,, 
but it cannot be had from the outside.. 
They have efficiency, but that alone does. 
not help. Why? Bécause man is human, — 
while Science is impersonal. Machinery ~ 
is impersonal. Men of power have efficiency - 
in outward things. But the man is lost. 
His personality is lost. You do not feel it, . 
the divine in man, the divinity which is. 
in humanity. 

And we think it, I have felt it, and 
I have said to myself, I have repeated 
that song: “Where shall I find him? Man. 
the Great? The supreme man?” Not in, 
the machinery of power and wealth shall, 
I find the humanity of the world. lf he- 
is not in the heart of a civilization where 
is he? He is the message. And they. 
are conspiring some great devastation and.: 
disaster. The great man, the harvester, the.. 
music-maker, the dreamer of dreams, where - 
is he? You know, and I know. The. 
load of it crushes our minds. ‘ 

Almost every day in spite of it all I. 
feel my heart go back to my own, 
country, to the personal, the dreamer, the 
believer in God. I seek Him, and I want . 
to go back to my own country. I have 
my school there. Do not think that it 
is an ordinary school. I enjoy the wealth . 
of human relationship there. Those boys 


and girls, they are my children. There 
is something that is indescribable in that 
school. Our relationship is spiritual—and I 


may not merit the epithet, but I know 
that they do reverence MAN in my own 
person; not the schoolmaster, but something 
higher than that And it was not their 
superstition. In the East we believe in 
personality which is above all things. 

You fight against evil, and that is a. 
great thing. I often think that you should . 
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come to help us fight all those difficulties, 
these material evils, from which we suffer. 
We have been praying that, for centuries, 
the west would really come to us, that 
their chivalry would help us in our trouble. 
We are unfortunate. We have much need, 
for our injuries are great. We had 
formerly our own system of education— 
that has vanished. We had our industries 
40 help to eke out the income of those 


dependent upon agriculture for their 
livelihood, and all those industries have 
vanished like the autumn leaves. And 


we prayed that the -West would come to 
us as a member of a common humanity. 
We claim it from you who have wealth 
which is overflowing and we are in the 
direst and deepest shadow of poverty and 
_-distress on our side of the world. 


Ganxput’s SPIRITUAL POWER 


"We have been waiting for the Person, 

Personality of Mahatma Gandhi 
only possible in the 
man to become a great 
personality. He has neither pbysical - nor 
material power, but through bis great 
influence people who have been in subjection 
to all kinds of tyrannical power have stood 
up; and he is the strongest spiritual power 
in this world to-day. Not by any political 
prudence, but it is his spiritual influence, 
the people believe in him, and they are 


‘the À 
(applause). It is 
East for such a 


ready to die, for their faith. They are 
ready to suffer. It is a miracle that these 
people, down-trodden for centuries, these 


people are coming out, and without doing 
any injury to others ; they suffer and through 
suffering, conquer. 

And our women,—only the otner day 
they were secluded in their own inner 
apartments. They have come out to follow this 
MAN, this leader. Not an association, not an 
organization, not a politician. but a Man! 
And his message goes deep into our veins. 
He attacks the enemies that are within us. 
Not like the political machinery which you 
have that attacks from the outside and that 
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tries to work through the external. But he 
attacks the inner man. They believe in him, 
in this man who is not a Brahmin, for he 
belongs to a class who are money-makers, 
and who have been despised for centuries. 


When times were dark, there came a MAN 
in other days to people who were seeking 
salvation, emancipation, from evil, He came 
to their door. The babe who 
centuries ago, brought exaltation to man. 
Not machinery, not associations, not organiza- 
tions, but a human babe, and people were 
amazed. And when all the machinery will 
be rusted; he will live. 


I have felt that the civilization of the 
West to-day has its law and order, but no 
personality. It has come to the perfection 
of a mathematical order, but what is there 
to humanize it? It is the Person, he is in 
the heart of all beings. When you follow 
the atoms, you come to something which has 
no form, no colour. It is all abstraction, it 
is reduced to some mathematical formule. 
But these people and their ideal, they have 
gone beyond the heart of those atoms. I 
have seen, I have known it within me, in 
the depths of my feeling. And I know that 
only when you come to Him will there be 
peace.” 


Mr. Novik said : 


“The Poet feels that he bas given his 
message to us. I wondered as I sat 
here what he would feel from this 


audience if each one of us were able to 
speak to him and to tell him what his 
message has meant to us. Probably for 
many of us there will be new inspiration in 
our individual living. After all, what we 
shall be as persons depends not upon chance 
but upon ourselves. And think new 
inspiration has come to us in these moments. 
And may be as he goes back to the Hast, 
he will carry our message to India, our 
hope that the day is not far distant when 
the Hast and the West shall meet indeed, 
when each may contribute to the common 
good of humanity.” 


was born. 


om 


a 


- Powers” who, 


i; o£ AÍ ae Aae ta od 
India and League of Nations Minorities Treaties 
How far India, as an Original Member of the Leagues of Nations, 
is bound by tts Scheme of Minority Protection. 


By RADHAKUMUD MUKERII, wa, ph. D. 


HE extent ‘of India’s 
commitment in the matter of the 
‘scheme of minority protection, which 

the League of Nations has been authorized 
to enforce in so many states of post-war 
Europe, will be evident from the literature 
of the League bearing on the subject. It 
will appear that India’s responsibility or 
commitment in the matter is deep and 
definite. 

In the first place, India counted as 
one of the “Principal Allied and Associated 
as victors in the great war, 
took upon themselves the responsibility of 
building up the structure of peace on 
stable foundations. As was stated by 
President Wilson on 31st May 1919, at a 
plenary session of the Peace conference : 


“Nothing. I venture to say, is more likely 
to disturb the peace of the world than the treat- 
raent, which might in certain circumstances be 
meted out to the Minorities, And therefore, if, the 

reat Powers are to guarantee the peace of the 
world in any sense, is it unjust that they should 
be satisfied, that the proper and necessary guarantee 
has been given ?” 

In accordance with this position, the 
minorities guarantee treaties were devised 


by the collective wisdom and statesmanship 


responsibility and 


of the Great Powers of the world for 
their acceptance and signature by the 
states of reconstructed Europe. Such 


signatory states now number nearly twenty. 
Turkey is one- of them. And India, as 
one of the principal Powers, has taken an 
active part, her full initiative and respon- 
sibility at every stage of these transactions 
from the conception and inception of 
these treaties to the framing of their final 
form and provisions, and to their enforce- 
ment in different sovereign states of 
Europe in the interests of world peace. 
In the second place, besides 
one of the contracting parties and 
signatories to the treaties, India has 
taken her responsibility for the position 
that the stipulations contained in those 


7 


being 


treaties “constitute obligations of Inter- 
national concern.” This means that 
questions concerning -Minorities were no 
longer to be treated as the domestic 


concern of the states bound by these treaties, 


In the third place, India has consented 
to the position that the enforcement and 


working of these treaties and their 
provisions should be entrusted not to the 
particular group of Powers inaugurating 


them, but to the entire comity of Nations 
called the League of Nations as the most 


impartial, detached, disinterested, and 
dignified tribunal, incapable of encouraging 
or exploiting for its own ends any 


minority disputes. 

In the fourth place, Indiahas been a party 
to the decision reached in the first Assembly 
of the League of Nations that the 
membership of the League should depend 
upon the acceptance by the applicant 
state of the League’s scheme of minority 
‘protection. — 

The question is, are these international 
stipulations and transactions merely one- 
sided? Are they meant to bind down 
only one party to the contract comprising 
the defeated Powers like Turkey to whom 


its terms were dictated by the other 
party not bound by it, the victorious 
Powers comprising the United States of 
America, the British Empire (vith its 
constituent units like India: counting’ 
separately), France, Italy, and Japan? Is 


it to be implied that states like India or 
England who had invented this remedy 
for world peace were not to apply it 
for their own ills? 

The question came up naturally before 
the League of Nations where it had been 
hotly discussed in several full dress 
debates. It was raised as early as May 
31st, 1919 at a plenary sitting of the Peace 
Conference, prior even to the establishment 
of the League of Nations, by the 
representatives of states who. were called 


ea 
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upon. to sign the minority treaties. 
then “declared that their states 
ready to assume such obligations if all 
the States Members of the League of 
Nations gave the same undertakings,” and, 
with great force, “defended the conception 
of a general treaty for the protection- of 
minorities to be concluded among all 
States Members of the League of Nations.” 

The question was again raised in 1925 

at the Sixth Assembly of the League in 
the ‘form of the following resolution 
presented by the Lithuanian delegation : 
_ “The Lithuanian delegation proposes that the 
Sixth Assembly of the League should set up a 
special .Committee to prepare a draft general 
convention to include all the States Members of 
the League of Nations and setting forth their 
common rights and duties in regard to minorities.” 

In moving this resolution, the Lithuanian 
delegate, M.  Gulvananskas, pointed out 
the inequality which existed, from a legal 
point of view, between the international 
obligations of different members of the 
League of Nations, of whom some were 
subject to certain obligations to which 
others were not. He also referred to a 
strong expression of public opinion on 
the subject at the Twenty-first Conference 
of the Inter-Parliamentary Union held in 
1923 at Copenhagen where a resolution was 
adopted, demanding the establishment of 
general rules of minority protection 
“which should be binding without any 
distinction upon all States Members of 
the League of Nations.” 

Thus the existing system was not in 
conformity with the principle of equality 
between states for which the League stood. 

“It limits the sovereignty of a certain number 
of states, whilst justice demands that the noble 
cause of the protection of minorities _ should 
confer the same rights upon, and require the 
same. duties on the part of all the members of the 
League- -Moral unity among members of the 
League is impossible so long as the sovereignty 
of some is restricted by higher interests whilst 
others are under no such restraint.” 

Objection was, however, 
general treaty for the protection of 
minorities which would be binding on 
‘all states would. be without meaning for 
states which did not own the existence of 
minorities: in their midst. 

The French delegate, M.de Jouvenel, said: 


They 
were 


raised that a 


“He could readily understand that States which 
had signed minorities treaties should think it 
unreasonable that others had not done so, He 
was quite ‘ready to present the excuses of his 
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own country. France had not signed ani such 
treaties because she had no minorities. To find 
minorities in France, they would have to be 


created in imagination... 


“Onder these ‘circumstances he did not see 
how his country, could sign ʻa minorities conven- 
tion. He recognized, however, the importance Oh 
the question raised by J M. Galvananskas.” 


The same ground was urged by 
Viscount Cecil on behalf of the British 
Empire and to the suggestion made by 
the French delegate that “some ill-humoured 
Welshman might ` (under the proposed 
change) pose before the League of Nations 
as the champion of .Wales” he replied 
that “he was not afraid of the obstreperous 
Welshman because he did not exist.” 

On behalf of America it was urged that 


“There are no distinctive characteristics in. 
respect of race, language, and religion between 
the elements forming éach of the people of that 
continent. Uniformity. of Janguage throughout the 
country of each American State, complete religious 
tolerance combined with a completely natural 
assimilation of emigrants by the principal mass 
of the population of each of these States, have ~; 
produced in them aao organizations of which ` 
the collective unity complete. ‘This means 
that the existence of nohe in the sense of 
persons with a right to the , protection of the 
League of Nations is impossible.” 


The Dutch Senator, Baron Wittert van 
Hoogland, made the following felicitous 
observation : 


“The introduction into the laws, of all countries 
of provisions protecting minorities would be 
enough to cause them to spring up where they 
were least expected, to provoke unrest among them, 
to cause them to pose as having been sacrificed, 
and generally to create an artificial agitation of 
which no one had up to that time dreamed. It 
would be rather like the imaginary illness from 
which so many people think themselves suffering 
the moment they read a book on popular medicine.” 

The position thus taken by these big 
Powers is that they represent states and 
stages and types ‘of political development 
which are far in advance of other states 
which are not yet able to achieve that 
degree of national unity and organization 
by which all seperate groups, communities, 
or minorities are absorbed in a common 
citizenship. uy 


The Roumanian Delegate, M. Comnene, 
however, defended the position of the- 
Lithuanian Delegation thus: 

“They protested against the fact that the 


minorities treaties implied the establishment of 
two categories of countries—countries of the first 
class which, in spite of having certain small groups 
of minorities, were placed under no obligations : 
and countries of the second class, which had been 
obliged to assume extremely onerous obligations, .: 


INDIA AND LEAGUE OF NATIONS MINORITIES TREATIES 


“The ‘'Roumanian delegation and the Polish 


Delegation through M. Paderewski had been long 


asking that the minorities treaties should apply 
to all the countries of the world. : 
“By the present. proposal, the Committee was 


‚not asked to proclaim the existence of minorities 


fin a whole series of States. It was merely asked 


to appoint a Committee to examine the whole 
question and to prepare a draft general convention. 
“He considered that, by the means proposed, a 
solution would be obtained which would be satis- 
factory not only to public opinion but also to the 
sentiments of justice and equity which lay at the 
root of the whole of the work of the League of 
Nations and: in conformity with the democratic 
principles, which demand that all States Members 
of the League of Nations, whether great or small, 
should be equal.” . f 


The idea ofa general system for the 
protection of minorities applicable to all the 
States Members of the League has been the 
subject of discussion at several meetings of 
the League. An agreement was reached in 
1922 at the third Assembly of the League 
on the basis of proposals submitted by 
Professor Gilbert Murray (delegate of South 
Africa) and Dr. Walters (delegate of Latvia) 
and a resolution was adopted, paragraph 
4 of which reads as follows : 

“The Assembly expresses the hope that the 
States which are not bound by any legal obligation 
lo the League with respect to minorities will 
nevertheless observe, in the treatment of their own 
racial, religious, or linguistic minorities, at least 
as high a standard of justice and toleration, as is 
required by any. of the Treaties and by the regular 
action of the Council.” 

The full significance of the position im- 
plied in the resolution which was adopted 
after repeated discussions of a highly 
controversial and delicate topic has been 
very well explained in an official note 
submitted to the League by the Polish 
Government paragraph II of which runs as 
follows : 

“It must not be forgotten, that even the Great 
Powers, as weil as other original members of, the 
League of Nations, are States whose national 
homogeneity is not complete, for they also have 
a. considerable number of minorities, racial or 
religious. Although, from a legal standpoint, 
the clauses of the minorities treaties do not 
apply , to these States. it would _ nevertheless 
seem just that, in view of the high principle 


of the equality of all the members, of the 
League of Nations, and the principles of 
equity and humanity by which any liberal 


l f Minorities must be inspired, the 
treaties in question should be applicable to 
Poland and the other states to which, they 
have been granted, only in the same spirit, in 
the same form, and within the same limits as 
they would nave been applied, had they been 
applicable to the great powers and the other 
original members of the League of Nations.” i 


treatment of 
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Sir Austen Chamberlain admitted ‘thé fact 
that “there is no Empire which contains 
more minorities than the British Empire.” 
And India is that part of the British empire 


which contains more minorities than any 
other part of that empire. In this 
situation India, therefore, cannot take the 


lofty position taken by her colleagues of 
the League of Nations like France or 
Eugland, Italy or Japan that the minority 
Treaties had , no meaning for them because 


they had no Minorities. She cannot 
plead that she is a superior type of state, 
above the conditions, drawbacks, and 
difficulties which have compelled the 
application of the minorities treaties to 
so many other sovereign states and 


full-fledged republics like Turkey or Czecho- 
slovakia. According to the resolution 
passed unanimously by the ‘Third Assembly 
of the League of Nations, India is bound 
as a member of that civilized society of 
Nations to set her own political clock by 
the world’s chronometer, to apply to her 
own minority problems the international 
treatment and solution which she, along: 
with other States Members of the League, 
has herself prescribed and enforced for 
other states, and in the words of the 
League’s resolution aforesaid, “to observe 
in the treatment of her own racial, religious, 
or linguistic minorities af least as high a 
standard of justice and toleration as is 
required by any of the minority treaties 
and by the regular action of the Council.” 
The implication of this momentous 
resolution is (1) that India must follow 
the League’s scheme vf minority protection 
which is permitted only to the three 
defined aspects of minorities, racial, 
religious, or linguistic; (2) that Indja 
must not fall below the standard of justice 
embodied in that scheme, and (3) that she 
must so comform in the matter of her 
minorities to the international conscience 
and code of conduct as not to call for 
“any action of the Council of the League 
of Nations” for correction. 


With this standing resolution of the 
League of Nations, the British Foreign 
Secretary, Mr. Arthur Henderson, had no 
hesitation in stating at the meeting of 
the League Council in January last, in his 
capacity of Chairman thereof, that “the 
system of the protection of Minorities 
inaugurated by the League of Nations was 
now a part of the public law -of Europe 
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and of the world.” [P, 24 of The Monthly 
Summary of the League of Nations, January, 
1931}. And following that statement came 
a more recent statement of Mr. Isaac Foot, 
M. Pn one of the members of the Liberal 
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Delegation to the Indian Round Table 
Conference, that he found no objection to 
application to India of the League’s scheme 
of minority protection. 


SSS 
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Urdu. Newspapers, periodicals, school and college text-books and their 


annotations, pamphlets and leaflets, reprints of magaxine articles, addresses, etc, will not be noticed. 


The receipt of books received for review will not be acknowledged, 
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to the Assamese Reviewer, the Hindi Reviewer, the 


nor any queries relating thereto 
to our office, addressen 
ali Reviewer, Cte., are g0 the language 


of the books. No criticisms of book-reviews and notices will be published.—Editor, M. 
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Hinvc Law in ws Sources. By 
dha, Vol. I, Demy 8vo. 577 pages. 
Press, Allahabad, 1930. 


an In the preface, the learned author writes :— 
‘We have seen during all these ten years the 
trend of legislation in connection with Hindu 
law on piecemeal lines. The personal law of 
the Hindus is so complicated and interrelated in 
its various factors that piecemeal legislation is 
bound, to be a failure and to create greater 
confusion than there exists already.” The truth 
of this observation will be obvious to every 
student of Hindu Law, and also to the general 
reader if he remembers that a system, of personal 
law, whatever its basic idea may be, is a complete 
whole, and any interference with any of its parts 
makes the system unworkable. Many of, our 
legislators have no time to study the principles, 
and often go by what they deem equity, or utility 
of a particular measure before them without 
considering its place in the system. This apparent 
indifference. is, however, mostly due to want of a 
code of ancient Hindu laws which are scattered 
in various works and not easily understood 
without a long preparation. To codify the laws 
from their sources, which are not and cannot be 
equally authoritative is a stupendous task. But 
it has to be undertaken. And there are very few 
better fitted for it than the erudite scholar, 
philosopher and logician M. M. Dr. Ganganatha 
Jha, Vice-Chancellor of the University of Allahabad. 

The present volume contains twenty chapters 
and deals with seventeen out of the eighteen 
‘Heads of Dispute’ under which Hindu law has 
been classified. The second volume_ which is in 
the press will, we are informed, deal with the 
eighteenth head of ‘Inheritance.’ : 

The introductory chapter explains how the 
Veda was regarded as the original source of the 
laws of the Hindus, how Smritis came to be 
written and acquired their authority from the 


Ganganatha 
The Indian 


word of the Veda, how they had to yield their ` 
place to some extent to sadéehira, ‘Practices of 
ood men,’ and lastly to Mbandhas or law- 
igests. The author, points out that “in a vast 
country like India, ih the development of law and 
legal institutions, geographical conditions have 
often times had as much influence as social and 
economic ones.” Further, “in the domain of, law, 
there ae all along been a progressive spirit at, 
work. 

In the second chapter our author goes into 
detail and presents the reader with a succint , 
account of the sources of Hindu law and their “ 
comparative authority. One of his conclusions is 
that “there is nota single text, or ‘explanation’ 
which favours the opinion that custom is to over- 
ride original. texts,—an_ opinion that has been 
upheld by the Privy Council, and endorsed by 
eminent writers on Anglo-Hindu law.” But if 
the author’s contention were true in all cases, how to 
account for the amendments. and variations in 
the texts? How could the laws be 
progressive in spirit ? One must therefore concede 
that a practice due to , force of circumstances 
grew into a custom, which when approved by 
the sishia, the cultured, found place in a Smriti. 
The question is, however, too large to be discussed 


ere, 

The third chapter on judicial procedure, and 
the fourth on evidence will be found highly 
interesting and instructive to the students of 
history of ancient India. Our law students will 
be benefited by a study of the chapters and will 
come to know and judge the comparative merits 
of the simple Indian procedure and the present- 
day British procedure. It has often been said 
that the latter by its intricacy has been instru- 
mental in increasing | litigation and...converting 
our courts of justice into courts for testing luck. 
An attempt has been recently made in parts o 
Bengal and other, provinces to revive the ancient 
village panchaka in the name of Village Union 
Benches. The latter may be advised to follow 
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the Indian procedure and the law of evidence 

with slight modification in parts. These are more 

or less known to and easily understood by the 
common people. 

. With the fifth chapter begin the laws. They 
ri include law of debt, of deposits, of sale without 
© ownership, of joint concerns, of resumption of 

gifts, of employer and employee, of owner and 

keeper of cattle, of customs and conventions 
of corporate bodies, of rescission of sale and 
purchase, of boundary, of sah@sa (crimes ? abuse 
and threat®), of assault and hurt, of theft, of 
adultery, of manslaughter and other crimes, of 
gambling and betting. These headings will give 
the reader an idea of the scope of the laws. The 
learned author has of course to collect them from 
various sources. He quotes the text in each case 
and renders it into English, adding here and 
there a note in small type to explain any technical 
terms involved. The methodical treatment makes 
one forget that they are quotations from many 
writers, The most remarkable feature is the absence 
of a single line of comment. The author bas 
pointed out the wisdom, of this decision, and, the 
result is, the reader is brought directly before 
the source, undefiled by pre-conceived notion of 
an intermediary. Wecannot too highly commend 
» this restraint to. our writers of social and religious 

history’ of India who are tempted to swell up a 

few facts by their own interpretations and 

speculations, Every, chapter of the volume before 
us isa history in itself, and there is no better 
guide to social history than the Jaws of the land. 

It was not merely the common heritage of intellec- 

tual and religious culture but the administration 

of uniform laws that bound the diverse races of 

the Hindus. The first volume has, therefore a 

value apart from its practical utility at the 

present time, and prepares the ground for 

. appreciating the second that is to come on the 
Jaw of succession and inheritance, which is 
administered in our law courts. These two 
volumes together with Prof. Kane’s History of 
Dharmasisira will supply a long-felt want. There 
are, however, various other subjects comprised 
in Dharmasastra, and it is hoped a volume on 
. these will appear from the pen of either of the 
writers in the near future. 
Joers CHaypRA Ray 


Tur History or Jananorr, by Francis, Gladwin, 
ed. by Rao Bahadur. K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar. 
Pp. xxiv. +184. (B. G. Paul & Co., Madras.) Rs. 5. 


That early and very active Orientalist, Francis 
Gladwin, among the many useful translations 
that, he made of Persian works on Indian history, 
published in 1788 a History of Jahangir which 
was mainly an abridgement or adaptation of 
Khwajah eke io Ghairat Khan’s Masir-i-Jakangiri. 
This was the first volume of a history of Hindustan 
during the seventeenth century which Gladwin 
projected but left unfinished. Scholars and all 
persons who want to make a detailed study of 
Jahangir’s reign are bound to resort to the genuine 
Memoirs of the Emperor, the Persian text of 
which was printed by Sir Sayyid Ahmad in 1863 
[not 1864 as stated on p. ix] and an accurate 
English translation by Rogers has been printed by 
the Royal Asiatic Society, under the editorship of 
Mr. Beveridge, in 2 vols. [P. ix. l. 12-15 are 


incorrect]. But as the latter work costs 25s. net, 
many readers will be thankful to Messrs. Paul for 
bringing out this cheap reprint of Gladwin’s short 
narrative. The value of the reprint has been 
greatly enhanced by Kao Bahadur K. V. Ranga- 
swami’s scholarly notes. , . 

We only wish that the spelling of Oriental 
names had been Hunterized. For instance, on pp. 
26 and 27, Mehira reappears without any correction, 
leaving the ordinary reader puzzled as to the place 
meant. The map facing p. 33 is too small and 
obscure to be of any use. The paper is excellent 
and the type large and clear. 

Guras Suinex, by K. M- Panikkar. Pp. 72, with 
one map (Martin Hopkinson.) 7s. 6d. net. n 

_ Gulab, Smgh, the founder of the latest Hindu 
kingdom in Kashmir, bore no enviable reputation. 
Sir Charles Napier calls him “a modern Tiberius 
for horrible cruelty. and villainy” (Defects, p. 50). 
C. Smyth thus writes, of him, “The character of 
Goolaub Sing as exhibited in these early days of 
his power, was one of the most repulsive it is 
possible to imagine---The' tiger nature that crouched 
beneath this fair-seeming exterior rendered him 
an object of distrust and terror” (p. 259.) Cunning- 
ham, the historian of the Sikhs, is no 
more complimentary :— y 

. “The unscrupulous character of Raja Golab 
Singh---He will, indeed, deceive an enemy and 
take his life without hesitation, and in the accu- 
mulation of money he will exercise many 


oppressions” (2nd ed., 3247.) Hon’ble Emily Eden 
(Lord Auckland’s sister) speaks of him as “a 
horrid creature” (Up the Country, p. 135.) Even 


the sympathetic and noble-minded Henry Lawrence 
is constrained to say :—“We admit that he is a bad 
man. Though grasping and mercenary, he is mild, 
conciliatory, and even merciful.-He has courage. 
energy, and: personal purity; his disposition is 
cruel. The next worse feature in his character 
is miserliness.” (La/e, 3rd ed., 388.) The biographer 
of John Lawrence gives Gulab Singh an equally 
dubious certificate: “He was an unscrupulous 
villain, but an able ruler” (i. 189.) , 
„Against this unanimous array of most damaging 
evidence from persons of such diverse positions and 
character, the counsel for the prisoner at the bar 
of our history takes up this astonishing line of 
defence: “Contemporary _ histories---undoubtedly 
possess. one disadvantage, especially when they 
are written by persons who have taken an active 
part in the affairs they narrate. Not merely do 
they adopt a partisan attitude, but they allow 
their judgments of men and matters to be clouded 
by. violent prejudices.” | (P. 4.) And what is the 
unimpeachably honest witness that Mr. Panikkar 
sets up against these “violently prejudiced partisan” 
contemporaries of Gulab Singh? He writes “The 
main authority on which the life of Gulab Singh 
could be based is the contemporary record entitled 
Gulabnama written by the Maharajah’s private 
secretary and the son of the Maharajah’s Prime 
Minister”! That is to say, we are asked to accept 
the eulogy of this hanazad or hereditary servant 
and flatterer. Mr. Panikkar will not thus be able 
to “establish the greatness of Gulab Singh both 
as a man and a statesman” before anybody except 
the entourage of the Kashmir court. , 
The book, in spite of its remarkably beautiful 
paper and printing and Mr. Panikkar’s clear 
flowing style, is effectually damned as history by 
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reason of its exaggerated culogy and utter lack 
of the sense of proportion and critical discrimination. 
This is especially the case in chapter IX, where 
it is claimed “In a century [7 ¢, the 19th, century] 
barren of historical achievement in India Gulab 
Singh stands out as a solitary figure of political 
eminence.” Even the conquest of Ladak. which 
according to Mr. Panikkar places Gulab Singh above 
Samudragupta and Akbar (p. 151), was achieved 
not from the hands of the Tibetans proper (who 
almost annihilated the Kashmiri expedition in Dec. 
1841), but from the people of “Litéle Tibet.” 

The bottom is knocked out of Mr. Panikkar’s 
bombastic claim on_behalfof his hero by the fact, 
completely ignored by this biographer, that “the 
geographical boundaries of India had been extended” 
previously to Gulab Singh by another ruler of 
lodia, Aurangzib, who conquered Tibet and made 
it own his suzerainty. 1665 and 1683 ‘See Jadunath 
Sarkar’s History of Aurangxib, vol. II. ch. 26.) 

P. 10, is not Karchipal a misprint for Kirtipel, 
and p.2! Ajar for Agur (Prinseps spelling) ? 
Among other errors are Rajataranjint (14n), Nuseeb 
for Najib (50, 51 &c) Dyhan for Dhyan (58.) 

he map has been ‘reproduced in one colour only. 
while its lettering tells us that the territories of 
the different Powers are indicated by four different 
colours ! 
J, SARKAR 


Women’s Rients Unner tae Huxov Law. Report 
of the Committee appointed by the Government of 
ff. R. the Maharaja of Mysore, 1930. Bangalore. 
Pp. ævii+ 2.90. 


The Committee which presents this report was 
appointed by H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore on 
June 7, 1929, with a view to consider and report 
upon the question of legislation to amend the 
Hindu law in certain directions. The main object 
was to examine in detail the means of improving 
the position of women under the Hindu law as 
administered in the Mysore State, The original 
sources of Hindu law are the Srutis, the Smritis 
and custom, ae. immemorial usage as approved by 
Hindu society. The modern system of, Government 
considerably added to the old provisions of Hindu 


law, by a succession. of rulings in _ various 
courts of judicature. Most of such decisions 


have modified and_ amended and even 
repealed the existing Hindu law of the time. 
There is even now a growing tendency to 
modify Hindu law_to suit the requirements of 
modern society. Unfortunately, the Hindu law of 
inheritance so far as women are concerned is 
unsatisfactory and unjust and the position of Hindu 
widows under it is deplorable. Even though her 
husband may have been a man of. considerable 
wealth, after his death. the widow, who during 
the lifetime of the husband, may have lived a life 
of luxury, will be at the mercy of the coparceners 
for a humble maintenance. The women had many. 
rights in the Vedic times, but they lost them one 
after the other, The reason is not 
The Aryans when they migrated to the South, had 
to fight many battles. The problem of food soon 
yielded to the problem of life- Incessant warfare 
became the feature of life. Women who could not 
take part in the brutality of such conflicts naturally 
took a secondary placein society of those times, 
Conditions have now changed and the State is naturally 


far to seek.’ 
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anxious to remove obstacles in the development of: 


the rights and liberties of the fair sex. The report 
has culminated in the preparation of a bill of 
which the main provisions are: Sex not to be a 
ground for exclusion or disqualification : the widow, 
the mother, the unmarried _ daughter and the 
uomarried sister shall be entitled to share and also 
to have her share separated off and placed in her 
possessidn ; in the absence of express prohibition, 


the widow shall be presumed to have his authority: 


to adopt; gift and bequest in favour of females 
to be construed in the same manner as gifts to 
males ; women succeeding to a male intestate’ shall 
take a full estate and not limited: even where 
the right is expressedly limited. certain disqualitica- 
tions hitherto subsisting regarding the enjoyment 
of the property by the female to be removed ; 
certain females hitherto. excluded from having 
maintenance rights to be given such rights ; wife not 


-bound to stay with the husband if the latter leads 


an immoral life, suffers from loathsome disease 
or renounces religion. 

The beneficial effects of the changes contem- 
plated cannot be over-estimated. The lead taken 
by the Maharaja and also by HH. the Gaekwar 


of Baroda are great measures for other States and 


Brilish India to emulate. True, certain similar 
measures have engaged the attention of the British 
Indian legislature for some time past. But time 
is ripe for strong efforts to eradicate the evil of a 
shameful discrimination between the male and the 
female Hindu. Half-hearted (measures may be 
palliative, but the remedy lies in drastic changes. 
The get-up of the book is excellent, and it is well 
worth study by social and political reformers. 


Amar Palit 


Wrreovut tie Paue. Taw Live Srory or AN 
Outcast, By Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson, M.A., D.Sc 
(Association Press, Calcutta, 1930) pp. it &7. 
Price Re. 1-4. 

This small book forms the seventh volume of 
The Religious Life of India series planned by the 
late Dr. J. N. Farquhar with the professed object 
of bringing out the salient features of Indian life 
by bringing in each case the religion _ of, the people 
concerned into relation with Christianity. So far 
as the account of birth customs, Initiation ceremo- 
nies, marriage customs and funeral customs of 
the Dheds of Gujarat are concerned, we have in 


this book a reliable account of the rites and'cere- -- 


monies that are believed by the people in question 
to ensure protection atthe principal crises of an 
individual’s life from birth to death. There is 
unfortunately no separate chapter dealing with the 
religious ideas of the people, the gods they worship 
and the spirits they seek to conciliate, nor with. 
their periodical’ feasts and festivals; but in, 
chapters relating to birth, death and marriage, 
reference is made to sacrifices and offerings made 
to particular gods and goddesses at the critical 
periods of an individual’s life, and in the chapter on 
illness, consisting of eight pages in all, the author 
gives a short account of the Dhed’s belief in. the 
evil eye, the evil shadow, evil spirits, evil 
spells, and_the Mother Goddess, who are all 
characterized by Dr. Stevenson. as “evil malign 
powers who may’be proved by any-show of love. 
any prosperity, nay even by having- for: once 


in the: 


ie 


& 
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énéngh to it.” The author recognizes that Dheds 
are ‘a caste with spiritual genius’, and in the last 
chapters headed “The Desire of all Nations,” she 
says that the “great-appeal that, Christ makes to 
the Dhed.... is the way in which He, the Desire 
of All Nations, exactly fulfills their deepest 
longing,” and that “whatever qualities these humble 
oppressed folk have felt that the true Guru must 
possess, they find exactly revealed in Him.” In 
proof of this assertion the author cites the story 
of conversion into Christianity of two Dheds. 
one named Uka Bhagat who had been a follower of 
the Kabir Panth, and his brother Ram Bhagat who 
had been a follower of Swami Narayan. Many 
other Dheds, we are told, who had been members of 
the Bijamaga sect also accepted Christianity as they 
“found that the sacred verses in whose truth they trust 


- most implicity are absolutely fulfilled by Christ.” 


Many people will perhaps ‘be inclined to think 
that it is the desire to save -themselves from the 
shameful indignities and persecutions they suffer 
atthe hands of caste Hindus and otherwise to 
improve their social position and economic life that 
many members of thisand other ‘untouchable’ castes 
flock to the Christian missions. Although the book 


` is obviously written with a purpose, the student 


of Indian humanity will find much interesting 
material in this small volume. 
S. ©. Rox 


A CONTRIBUTIVE Socrry. 
(Education Services. 
London, E I) 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 


The modern economic system like any other 
economic system is shaped and controlled by 
human motives. According -to the author, the chief 
motive of the present system is self-interest, which 
is partly intuitive and partly acquired,—an_ analysis 
to which many psychologists will-find it difficult to 
give assent. ‘To the former category belongs the 
motives relating to the satisfaction of bodily needs 
such as hunger and to the latter those relating to 
love of fime or, power, etc. Here Mr. Bellerby 
pushes the analysis farther and brings in “Other- 
interest,” to supplement, “Self-interest.” Says he: 

On the one hand, ‘self-interest? if universalized 
would produce a condition in which all persons, 
being concentrated solely upon themselves, could 


By J. R. Bellerby. 
28 Commercial Street, 
1931. Demy 8vo Pp. avit 224. 


. not give personal thought to sustain others. On the 


ry 


other hand, ‘other-interest? generalized would create 
a state in which none could receive, since none 
would be concerned to receive.” 

All motives of self-interest and _“other-interest” 
are controlled by habit. This provides the solution 
to the. complexities of modern economic system. 
Mr. Bellerby proposes to change the present 
educational system with its emphasis on the indi- 
vidual life to another, where a child will be 
taught to regard service as superior to self. In 
this way, the author hopes to obtain citizens, who 
will all try to make the utmost contribution to the 
output of the community .and thus be formed. into 
a “Contributive Society.” Team work which is the 
dominant feature of sports should be introduced 
into class-rooms also, in order that “each for all” 
feeling may be fully.developed. Says he: i 

“Given a people of a certain type and a certain 
quality, the nature of the system they will erect 
will follow; It .will exactly reflect -the character of 


the people. And the system, once established, will 
tend to reproduce men of the same type as those 
who founded it....Plato’s Republic for instance, 
or Marxian Communism, or any form of social 
constitution, must stand or fall according to the .,. 
character of the citizens implied.” 

What distinguishes Mr. Bellerby from the 
dreamers of other Utopias is that he is not content 
merely with preaching his ideals. He is anxious 
to make a beginning by banding together the 
limited number of people who at present believe 
in the principle of maximum contribution to the 
community. He has such firm faith in his ideals 
that he hopes his small initial society will be able 
to gather more and more members, who will be 
attracted by the power and beauty of the new 
system. Ultimately, the. society will become 
identical with the nation. he 
_ The book is rather heavy reading. The scope 
is far too wide to admit of a close and rigorous 
analysis, but one must admit that commonplaces 
are at many places enlivened with originality. 
This is but natural, for it is his reforming zeal, 
which has carried him away in spite of himself. 
This is a defect; this is also a pleasant feature of 
the work. Even a hardened reviewer cannot fail 
to be touched by the author’s unbounded enthv- 
giasm and transparent sincerity. l 

H. Singa 


Insprration or Samt Tukaram: P. R. Munge. 
Price Re. 1. Bombay, 1930. 


This is a very small and handy collection of 
99 Abhangas composed by the illustrious saint 
of Maharashtra and rendered into English “for 
an English reader” with a short sketch of the 
life of Tukaram. The verses have been divided 
into several heads according to the nature of 
the topic and_one must praise the idea behind 
the attempt. But there are so many examples 
of bad English that it completely defeats its 
purpose, and will, it may be feared, serve to 
repel the English reader for whom it is intended. 
The author has tried to make the book interesting 
by citing parallel passages and drawing on the 
Bible and Shakespeare for this purpose, but the 
English dramatist has been wronged in 
transmission, and blank verse has been put down 
as simple prose! In short, though the get-up of 
the book is commendable, the original excellence 
of the idea has been spoilt in the faulty 
execution. oP of 

One thing. however, calls for notice in the 
short life given, in the preface. The author 
traces Tuka’s spiritual lineage (p. xii) and links 
him to “Kesava Chaitanya” whose disciple was 
Raghava Chaitanya; Raghava’s disciple, Babaji 
by name, was Tukaram’s guru according to an 
Abhang (No. 3874, | Nirnaya-Sagara publication) 
which, therefore, deserves to be critically 


examined. 
PRIYARANJAN Sen 


Tue Panarpres anp Innis: By Dhirendra Nath 
Roy, M.A., Ph.D., of the Unwersity of the Philip- 
pines, Manila, Philippine Islands: with an 
Introduction by Hon. Rafael Palma, President of 
the University: Manila, 1930, printed at the 
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Oriental Printing. 610 Rizal 211, 


Cloth bound. 


Avenue ; pp. 


We welcome this well-conceived and well-written 
book as an expression of a new sense of fellow- 
ship among the peoples of Asia which seeks to 
make them know and understand each other 
better. Dr. Roy is an Indian professor sojourning 
in the Philippines, and he has written this book, 
in two parts, the first part telling us about the 
present conditions and the historical and cultural 
background of the Filipino people and an, estimate of 
their ideals and aspirations from the point of view 
of a cultured Indian, and the second part seeks 
to interpret India with her village organizations 
and her socio-cultural and spiritual ideals and 
her _ significant present-day movements for 
Filipinos and others. The first chapter is called 
“The Isles of Hope” in which a survey of the 
present situation in the Philippines is made. This 
title for their country, says Dr. Palma in his 
brief introduction, sounds better to Filipino ears 
than to any other: certainly it is a better name 
than that given to the country by the notorious 
Katherine Mayo, viz. the Isles of Fear. The 
Philippines have a population of 12 millions, of 
whom about 91 per cent are reported to be 
Christian (largely Roman Catholic). There are a 
large number of dialects all belonging to the 
Malayan family but English is now the dominant 
language, some Filipinos even advocating the 
general adoption of English as the national language 
even in the home. American rule has done a 
great deal to spread education in the country, 
and with the spread, of education the Filipinos 
are being largely Americanized. There is, however, 
a certain amount of affected yet naive superiority 
in their Christian religion, which is easily under- 
standable. In the second chapter happily entitled 
“More than Neighbours,” Dr. Roy has given a 
very readable and informative account, of the past 
history of. the islands, especially with reference 
to the culture contacts with India. Hindu peoples 
from Sumatra and Java colonized_ Borneo, and 
from Borneo they came to ‘the Philippines. It 
seems that there were direct communications , with 
India also. Hindu religious organization and ideas, 
the Sanskrit language, and the Indian script were 
introduced and these form fundamental things 
in Filipino life culture—at least of the past, if 
they are no more living forces now. The Spanish 
priest and the American missionary have now 
taken the place of the Brahman and the Bhujanga 
(ie. Hindu preacher) in Indonesia). So that the 


Filipinos, although both they and we have forgotten ~ 


it, ave for us more than mere neighbours. We 
can claim them as haying originally belonged 
to the same culture world of India as _ourselves— 
as having formed part of a Greater India. In the 
next chapter, the most thoughtful and serious of. 
all for the consideration of educated Filipinos with 
a sense of the historical, Dr. Roy gives a reasoned 
survey of the present mentality of cultured 
Filipinos. The Christiah Filipino, who is the 
average Filipino, is inclined to cut himself adrift 
from his racial moorings in his haste to be 
modern, and western. He is not conscious of 
his national heritage, and unconsciously too, there 
is a tendency to gather the reflected light of the 
west much more than frying to rekindle the 
lamp within. But in the midst of all this attrac- 
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tion towards Western things, this desire to affiliaté 
themselves to the West which is due to three 
centuries of Spanish rule, there is manifest a 
profound dissatisfaction, This is finding a vent 
in an anxiety to study more of their own past 
to know themselves in their proper historical 
setting. And herein lies the hope of the future. 
Filipino. A growth of self-respect as an Asiatic,^ 
as à Malay, as an Indonesian people is bound to 
come through the study of their past, and with 
that will come a greater appreciation of the good 
points in the cultures of India and China that 
once inspired them, which will co-operate with 
us in, India and with: the Chinese, the Japanese, 
the Siamese and other peoples of the east for the 
common weal of Asia and of humanity. Dr. Roy’s 
arguments are made in a spirit of sweet reason- 
ableness, and he manifests a great affection for 
the Filipino people, and one hopes that’ his views 
will meet with the approval of all thinking 
Filipinos. f 
_ In the subsequent chapters Dr. Roy seeks to 
interpret India to the Philippines and the outside 
world in general. Here we have an admirable 
survey of the essentials of Hindu culture and 
mentality, and we have nothing but praise for the 
author’s wide scholarship and his lucid way of 
treating a very difficult and complicated subject 
The history of India’s achievements in the past - 
is given, and also some indication of her striving 
at the present moment. Dr, Roy’s presentment 
of the position of India made in a sober and dis- 
passionate manner can be expected to do its work. 
It has indeed been a, pleasure to read this 
book ; and if it serves to bring about some mutual 
attraction, however limited it may be in extent, 
among Filipinos and Indians, it can be said the 
book has fulfilled its purpose. We wish , this 
excellent work the wide popularity it so richly 
deserves and we wish Dr. Roy will let us. bave 
in the near future more works of the same nature—_ $ 
on a detailed survey of the spread of Indian- 
culture in the past in the Philippmes, and on the 
‘present-day economic, cultural and social condition 


` there, for instance—and earn the gratitude. of both 


j 


the people of India, and perhaps, of the Philippines. 
Sonr Kumar Crarrerdi 
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“VIDYASAGAR-PRASANGA : By Brajendranath 
Baneri: with a preface by  Mahamahopadhyaya 

r. Haraprasad Sastri, T. Caleuita: 
Gurudas Chatterji and Sons, Bengali Year 1838 : 


Board, pp. 28 +128, price Re. 1. 


In Vidyasagar the philanthropist and the social 
reformer we are apt to lose sight of the scholar 
and the educationist. Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar’s 
name will be a shining light to posterity for his 
great and large-hearted reforms, and especially 
for his being the inaugurator of widow remarriage 
among orthodox Hindus: but his great work-— 
scarcely less important in the field of education— 
in organizing Sanskrit education in Bengal and 
combining it with Hnglish training, which has 
given the necessary Indian tone to modern 
education in. India, we know nothing of. In the 
words of Mr. Banerji, the author of this 
valuable and excellently written little work under 
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review, Vidyasagar was a great leader in the 
two-fold stream of the modern cultural movement 
in India which was inaugurated by Raja Ram- 
mohun Roy—one current of which embraced the 
study of Western literature and_ science, and the 
,other the revival of the glorious yet all but 
È forgotten ‘literature, science and thought of 
Ancient India. He was, to start with, an erudite 
Pandit trained in orthodox methods; on the other 
hand, he was the founder of modern methods 
of teaching with the help of the mother-tongue, in 
which he was in his day a most accomplished 
writer who benefited the young people of his own 
days and of generations succeeding by writing 
most excelient text-books ; and besides he was 
the founder of the first high-grade English college 
conducted entirely by Indians. His accomplish- 
ment as a Sanskrit scholar is amply borne out 
by his editions of Sanskrit texts and his contro- 
versial work in connection with -the question of 
widow remarriage; and his name is among the 
immortals in the roll of Bengali authors. But 
the wholesome revolution he effected in organizing 
the education of the country, especially in bringing 
Sanskrit studies along modern lines as Principal 
of the Sanskrit College, is not the least of his 
work as one of the greatest thought-leaders and 
reformers of the century. So, long this story was 
buried from the public eye in a mass of official 
files, reports and notices. as well as public and 
private correspondence. Mr. Brajendranath Banerji 
whose industrious work in this field and whose 
careful sifting of all available evidence mark him 
out asa most talented historical researcher has 
brought under requisition these forgotten files and 
records which have so long enshrined_in their 
obscure recesses the story of what Vidyasagar 
had done in this matter: and this is a most 
fascinating story, which, in addition to giving a 
, rare insight into, the character of the great man, 
is a distinct addition to our knowledge of the 
facts and circumstances that were shaping _ the 
aal and cultural renaissance of Modern 
India. 

Mr. Banerji is already wellknown to Bengali 
and English readers of Indian history as the 
author of a number of important original researches, 
especially in connexion with life and literature in 
the 18th and_ 19th centuries. His work on Raja 
Rammohun Roy is well known. He has already 
published in the Modern, Review with his illuminat- 
ing comments the original documents relating to 
Vidyasagar’s official and private work’ as an 
educationist and reformer in education. In the 
present work he narrates the story in detail, and 
gives translations of the, important — relevant 
documents, in addition to information culled from 
‘other sources. Much of Vidyasagar’s views are 
sound even for to-day, and they bear close study 
even over half a century afterwards. In addition to 
the revival of Sanskrit studies, Vidyasagar’s reports 
and monographs and activities in connexion with 
vernacular education, with the education of women, 
with mass education and with the promulgation of 
proper text-books are all well worth the attention of 
the practical reformer and politician of to-day. 
Mr. Banerji gives a good account of the whole 
topic, and we all feel grateful to him for the 
well-documented little work, which is an original 
contribution not only on Vidyasagar but also on 
educational and other aspects of Indian . cultural 


8 


life during the last century. Mm. Pandit Hara- 
prasad Sastri, now nearing 80, and a doyen among 
the educationists, Sanskrit scholars, historians and 
Bengali writers of the last generation, has honoured 
Mr. Banerji’s book by a highly informative preface 
or foreword, in which he has given in his inimitable 
personal style some interesting reminiscences of 
Vidyasagar, and this has greatly enhanced the 
value of Mr. Banerji’s excellent little work. 
The book should be properly appreciated among 
Bengali readers. : 
Sunim: Koar Cyarrera 
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L dirvan-Dota (“Lires Sersaw”): 
Devi, Price Rs. 2-8. 


Tl Para-suRImIKA (STRANGER WITHIN ‘THE 
Gates”): By Sita Devi, Price Rs. 2-8. Published 
by Messrs M. O. Sarkar and Sons, 15, College 
quare, Caleutia. 


Many readers must, like ourselves, have gone 
through these two stories and found them 
eminently entertaining. No trouble and, expense 
have been spared to make the exterior of the 
books as charming as the interior. Each volume 
contains about 400 pages, more or less. 

The two talented sisters who are the authoresses 
of these novels do not require to be introduced 
to the reading | puis as such, for they have 
long since established their claim to recognition 
in their own right amongst the foremost writers 
of fiction in Bengal. The „history of, Bengal 
fiction has lately passed through deyious by- 
paths from which it can scarcely be said to have 
emerged yet into the full light of day. A 
morbid mentality, which took delight in depicting 
the seamy side of life in piquant and, suggestive 
language calculated to inflame the imagination, 
had in the name of honest realism taken possession 
of the field and by its gross perversion of the 
facts of human nature, had already begun to 
corrupt the morals of the youthful generation and 
create an unnatural craving for mischievous 
sentimentalism. Realism. in literature, in 
discharging the functions of a drain-inspector, 
forgets that it is better to let sleeping dogs lie, 
rather than to wake them up from the vasty 
deep of the unconscious in order to pander to 
the prurient imagination of a blase civilization 
which probes the sex-problem to its uttermost 
limits only to find in the end a cul-de-sac which 
leads nowhere. The last word on sins of thought 
has been said in the, sixth verse of the third 
chapter of the Gita which ought to be engraved 
in letters of gold in the study of the realistic 
writer of fiction. We should also remember what 
a Western philosopher of the standing of Benedetto 
Croce says on the subject: “Hell. a wise man 
said, is paved with good intentions and this 
truth is discovered in the end by those adulterers 
in fiere [deed]-—to choose a very common, example— 
who go looking for purely ‘spiritual’ relations 
for ‘communions of soul with soul’ and by all 
who indulge their weakness in various ways 
only to find retribution afterwards.” From 
writers of this type, of course always masculine, 
we gladly turn to these cultured ladies, gifted 
with the art of beautiful expression. and possessing 
a refined and cultivated imagination, in the sure 
hope, amply realized, that here we come across the 
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“Here the problem .of-social reform arisés in another to the pre-Panipat.: period “of: Maratha- history, and 
orm, and is, not less delicately and unobtrusively = even. to. the’. pre-1740- period. about.: whicli- dittle 
, handled, The. wrongs :of:. their, sex cannot: but - was “previously: known, «and .:that. Jittle.in-a-vagug 
Appeal to writers. ike. thes authoresses of: these . traditional form.. But here we get minute‘and precis, 
volumes, whose natural sympathy has been sharpeved “information: : enriched : with. idates and of? absolutely 
by education and who can, voice forth-the. sufferings “contemporary “origin «which. -helpcus: 









‘reconstruct 
Of their sex in language: which commands attention. „the. story of-Shahu’s early. ‘struggle for.power-and 


_ The heroine of Srimatt Sita Devizis an accomplished ““ygried . difficulties, -the:.genius, of thes first two 
young lady, highly efficient and ‘eminently rational | /Peshwas.-: particularly. Balajt ~ Vishwatiath, - which 
` enabled :the: Maratha. State"to:he restored after some 

‘eighteen ‘years-of. abeyance; and. that nation saved 
‘from ‘disintegration. In: short;. we? clearly realize 
:cshowz these two Peshwas-~prevented the “life’s work 
=o. Shivaji from:-being . totally . undone; - andthe. 
. Maratha. people being» ..scattered.. like disunited, 
atoms, subject .to aliens. »An:cimmense.:: number of 
upersoas:.crop sup inthe “course.:.of.these -records, 
but as the period-has not: been. intensively worked 
at by scholars before (for lack of materials), a 
‘wide: field of-research is shere:: openeds and’ we are 
.Sure:many:.'points:in. these volumes. will-in future 
tbe-_.corrected:: amplified,::.or. elucidated.-<But - the 


situations.in which.she 
ut Sm, Shanta -Devwi’s 





‘of the progressive tendencies 
society. 0. Loo Bhu LE 
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io “cat HINDI © woo “4” It.is „difficult i to. exaggerate. the. importance to 
Dah : Deere aed pe AASS SN the, history _of. Shivaji of the bakhar: reprinted 
„Thé Reviewer, of MM. Gaurishan ker” H. Ojha’s “here. The editor . gives precedence to this: bakhar 
History of ‘Rugputand in our last number writes over the work of Sabhasad. in. point of.date ‘and 
IOUS oe, ca een ee upa po a7  +anthenticity.- In. my — opinion . (which.. has- been 
I ‘now learn that though this history. has ‘fully argued.in the. bibliography appended to: the 
consecutive , paging for over 1490 pages, arrange- 8rd ‘edition of. my Shivaji . and, His Times), it 


i 
i 
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follows’ Sabhasad’s book but very closely, both 
in the date of composition and.:the value of the 
information contained in it. No other bakhar, 
even remotely, approaches it in importance. 

Mr. akaskar has earned out gratitude by 


repriiting the three different versions of the text : 


Ed two. English translations .of it—all five of 
which have long been out of print and nearly all 
absolutely .unprocurable. The deplorable railway’ 
accidènt which ‘last year brought the editor to 
death’s door- for: 


that, he desired ; 
axercise for advanced ‘students of ‘the history of 
Hehe! to correct. the different versions in the 


light of one ‘another -and the further information . 


ziver in my Mie of “Shivaji. Mr - Wakaskar is a 


The Coal Trade în India i 


_ sober and well- reasoned manner of pres , 
' and refusal to join the ‘common, herd so jong a 


several months has prevented: 
him from adding all the notes and ‘corrections . 
but it would, be. an excellent ` 


Peale eee 


highly critical-and independent student of. Maratha 
history, and..we admire his freshness of as 
ation 


his mind is: not convinced. No student of early 
Maratha history can do:without this volume. 

I shall elose.;on a personal note. It is hardly 
fair to the reader (or.to me) to reprint my English. 
translation of this work ‘published 24, years ago, 
before I had access to the Marathi sources, without 
giving me'an opportunity to make the corrections: 
which my later and: fuller. knowledge. make 
imperative. Page J11,.col. 2, add Sarkar at the head. 
of the second ‘paragraph. in English. P. 123, 
col! 2. for’ Mar wan read Malvan and for Bidnoré ‘ 
read “Basra 

Ta og ADUNATH, Sapeas. 


ee 


By ANNADAPROSAD: CHATTERJ BE. 


MONG the Tndian trades.’ and industries 
` that have’ béen ‘almost ruined às a ° 
consequence | of foreign. exploitation 
and’ aggression, that of coal is, one of ‘the 
foremost. ` Formerly, that “is, before ‘and 
during’ the great “war, Indian colliery 
owners used to boast that they were the” 
owners of “goldfields” and not “coal fields,” 
so handsome was the income’: accruing 
from their business. That state-of affairs 
has passed away, it seems for ever. 
‘As one ‘who has’ lived' close ‘to the: 
most important -coal-bearing area: in India 
for upwards “'of twenty ‘years, 


writer has had’ occasion to study the- 
problems which beset colliery’ men in 
India in the present day, and ventures 


to suppose that the following observations: 


will furnish’ “food for - thought” for: 
everybody interested in the matter. 
Although ‘it is true’ that in the past, 


the coal trade, like every other trade, 


had been subject to alternate booms and 
slumps, it is almost hopeless ` to expect ‘any’ 
further improvement in its condition ` in 


the future without Government aid, or a 
wholesale boycott of foreign ‘coal by all 
Indian consumers, individuals as well as 
corporations. This, however, does not seem 
to be feasible, at least at the present. It 
is the Government, and Government alone 
which is in a position to render aid. 

The bounty-fed “South African, coal, 
which has done so much in bringing about 


‘the present: 


mercantile offices: or 


the presént state of affairs in: the Indian 
coal market, appears: to have come to stay. 


No amount’ of ` combination on the part of 
the individual colliery owners or companies 
seems to “be of any’ use in -creating a 
better’ atmosphere jin- the Indian coal 
trade, unless Government comes’ to their 


rescue. ' 

‘ Not iy iha colliery : ‘owners 
but “people of ‘various other: conditions 
in life have been « pretty hard hit in 
consequence, producing unemployment and its 
inevitable ‘result, unrest ‘and discontent. The 
Mining Engineering Departmént, which was 
opened in: the Bengal : Engineering College 
at’-Sibpur (Howrah). for the «training - of 
colliery ‘managers, “bas ‘had to ° be 
discontinued. The sister institutions,’ one 
at Ethora; in the district -of Burdwan 
near Asansol, ‘established through the zeal 
and munificence -of sthe late Maharaja Sir 
Manindra Chandra Nandy Bahadur; F.C. L E. 


alone, 


of -Cossimbazar, ` and the «- other at 
Dhanbad, ‘established by: Government, are 
both’ languishing, and wo longer attract 


the same number of promising and brilliant 
graduates and undergraduates as they used 
to do, a few years: ago. The prospects of a 
fully trained and qualified young Indian 
colliery manager holding even a first class 
certificate are scarcely better now-a-days 
than those of a clerk in:a Government or 
of a head master or 


assistant teacher in an educational 
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institution. The additional years 
to be spent by them 
qualifying themselves as colliery managers 
thus seem to be spent in vain, as that 
does not fetch any additional remuneration. 

The foregoing remarks would be clearly 
illustrated by the fact that in the present 
day no colliery manager with a first class 
certificate can hope to start with a pay 
of more than Rs. 60 a month, even 
in the lucky event of his being able to 
secure a job, which is not always the 
case. Now, he would not have got less 
than this if he had started, say, as a clerk 
in some office, or as a teacher in some 
school. The additional time, trouble and 
expense for the mining course is thus 
thrown away, and naturally, there is 
a dearth in the number of candidates 
seeking admission into these mining 
institutions. Quite a large number of 
men have been thrown out of employment 
as a result of the present state of the 
coal trade, and are either sitting idle, or 
have engaged themselves as clerks or 
teachers. Of this the present writer has 
personal knowledge. 


The condition of the clerks, time-keepers, 
supervisors of labour, and a lot of 
other people who had been making their 
living in connection with the trade, is 
even worse; most of these unfortunate 
people have been thrown out of employment 
in the large majority. of cases, and some of 
them are engaged in their former jobs 
at considerably reduced wages. Nor should 
it be supposed for a moment that the 
slump has affected only the Indian section. 
Many European managers and engineers 
with high qualifications are sitting idle 
or working on mere subsistence allowances. 
Another section which has been no less 
hard hit are the owners of colliery lands. 
During the war, when every ounce of 
available coal was being taken out of 
the mines, even shale and metamorphic rock 
not excepted, huge sums of money were 
obtained by them in the shape of royalty 
and commission. 

But at present, the commission on 
the quantity of coal raised from the 
collieries is barely sufficient to cover the 
minimum royalty. And in many cases, 
owners of colliery lands have been 
compelled to forgo even the minimum 
royalty, consequent on the suspension of 
all mining operations. The labourers of 


required 
after graduation for 


‘upon three months 


tations beyond the seas, 


the Raniganj, Jherriah and Giridih coal- 
fields, who are mostly recruited from the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the Santhal 
Parganas, Manbhum, Bankura and Hazaribagh . 
districts, have also been great sufferers. ~ 
Most of these poor people have no lands A 
of their own to cultivate, and depended 
almost entirely for their living on what 
they earned by working in tbe coal- 
fields. And even such of them who could 
call just a few bighas their own, used to 
cultivate them during the rainy season, 
coming back to the collieries after harvesting 
their paddy, and remaining there till the 
beginning of the next cultivating season. 
Though their wants are but few, living as 
they do, on Mahua flowers for close 
in the year, and a 
couple of months ‘more on the Marua 
and other crops raised by them, this 
loss of income as coal cutters has affected ` 
them sadly. Thefts and other offences 
are on the increase in the areas thus 
affected, and not afew have had recourse 
to the last resort left to-the poor in this 
part of the country, to wif, immigration 
to the tea gardeus in Assam and sugar plan- 
which is ordinarily 
regarded by these people with the greatest 
horror. 


It is evident tbat the authorities can 
no longer afford to contemplate the situation 
with indifference, when attention on their 
part can undoubtedly relieve the strain. 
Wood for fuelling purposes is fast becoming 
scarce, even in places which were formerly 
rich in forests, and the further expansion 
and development of the Indian coal trade, 
will go a great way towards removing the 
grievances, not only- of the people actually 
engaged in it, but of the general public as. 
well. With more extensive use of coal 
as an article of fuel, the valuable timber | 
trees of India will be left alone to flourish, 
and will yield a rich harvest in the future. 
As matters stand at the present day, the 
process of deforestation is going on at 
such a brisk rate that it has already 
become difficult to secure good Indian 
timber of any kind, notably sal, for 
building and other purposes. Only the 
trees protected by the conservators of 
forests under Government employ have 
been left untouched, the others having been 
mostly cut down by the villagers to supply 
their needs for fuel. The district of 
Santhal Parganas, for instance, which 
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was rich in sal timber some thirty or 
forty years ago, has almost been entirely 
lenuded of its big sal trees. 

It is true that there are some Government 
‘eguiations against wanton and mischievous 
leforestation of timber trees less than 
ine inches in girth, but they do not go 
ar enough, and ensure the protection of 
rees exceeding that circumference, which 
iave almost entirely disappeared. And the 
illagers can scarcely be blamed for this. 
‘hey must cook their food, and must find 
vood from the neighbouring forests so long 
s they cannot obtain coal or some other: 
ubstitute. Most of them are very poor,, 
nd ‘cannot afford to buy coal. Then 
gain, there is no facility of communication 
rom the interior to the different colliery 
entres to enable the people of many 
arts of India to bring coal and use it 
s fuel. 

It is by no means a fact, as is 
‘enerally believed in some quarters, that 
most all the coal-bearing lands in the 
Raniganj, Jherriah and Giridih coal-fields, 
he richest and the best in India, have all 
yeep or are being worked out. As a 
natter of fact, a vast extent of land in 
nost of these tracts, undoubtedly containing 
‘first class” and “good second class” coal, 


s lying unworked, owing to a variety of 
‘easons. Given proper facilities there is 
xvery reason to believe that they can 


ul be made to yield rich outturns. 

We will now briefly discuss a few of 
he reasons which stand in the way of their 
successful working. The first reason, 
indoubtedly, is the rather anomalous state 
f the Jaw with respect to the ownership 
of these coal-bearing lands. Almost all 
of them had been leased out by 
heir original owners, the zemindars, or 
he ghatwals before the discovery of coal 
n these lands to the  putnidars, 
nukararidars, and other classes of tenants 
it absurdly cheap rates under the belief 


hat they were but waste lands, and as 
uch, unprofitable. The putnidars, mukar- 
widars, again, had mostly created sub- 


nfeudations, and leased out their lands to 
lar-mukararidars, etc., who, in their turn, 
aad let out their rights and interests to 
ı lower class of tenants known as se- 
nutnidars, se~mukararidars, etc., each reserving 


ı little margin for himself over what 
vad to be paid as rent to the next 
vigher landlord. As none of these 


- the coal existing in such 


dreamed of the 
other mineral in. 
there had been 
in their 


individuals had ever 

existence of coal or any 
the lands thus leased out, 
generally no ‘reservation clauses 


-documents to denote who was to be entitled to 
‘them in case of their discovery, if it ever came 


about at some future period. When coal 
came to be actually discovered some fifty 
years ago, mainly, it must be admitted, as a 
result of British enterprise, there was 
naturally a scuffle between these different 
classes of landowners over the royalties and 
premia derived. 

While the zemindars and ghatewals could 
not tolerate the idea of being deprived of 
considerable sums of money in the shape of 
premia and commissions and minimum 
royalties accruing from such lands, the 
tenants or sub-tenants, as the case might be, 
were equally unwilling to share such sums 
with their superior landlords on the ground 
that their leases entitled them to the enjoy- 
ment of all the proceeds of the lands, subject 
to the payment of rent, and rent alone. 
Litigations, running up to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, began, and 
still crop up between the superior and in- 
ferior -landlords, but not always with uni- 
form results. At one time, the tendency on 
the part of the judges seemed to favour 
the view, that in the absence of any saving 
clause to the contrary, the sub-tenant was 
to enjoy the entire proceeds of the coal 
lands, and this continued to be the guiding 
principle for a series of years. 

Gradually, however, this view underwent 
a change, and some judges began to hold 
that as it could not be believed that the 
original landlords had been under the 
impression that the lands in dispute con- 
tained coal at the periods of execution of 
the leases. (as in that case they would 
never have parted with them at such ludi- 
crously low rates of rent), it would be unfair 
to deprive them of the royalty, commission, 
ete., accruing from the lands later on, when 
eval was actually found and worked. 

They thus decided that wunless the leases 
in question contained express words to the 
effect that the mineral rights. with respect to 
lands were being 
transferred to the lessees, the latter were 
not to enjoy any mining benefit therefrom. 
This naturally dealt the death blow to the 
interests of inferior land-holders, and a 
large number of lawsuits were forthwith 
launched in the different courts by the 
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But 
place well over a decade 


zemindars and gkatwals against them. 
although this took 


ago, the law on the subject is by no means.. 


settled-and well known, 
affecting the rights 

different classes of land-holders, putnidars 
mukararidars, etc, have yet been left open, 
into the details of . which 
enter. here. Suffice , it- to say, 

at the present day, there is 
number of coal-bearing, tracts 


as many questions 
and interests 


that even 
a large 
in ‘the 


possession of these inferior landlords: which ` 
unwilling to lease out’ 


they are unable and 
to people able to work out thé coal. They 
in the event of the latter trying to settle 
such lands without reference to them, 
would-be lessees are ‘also reluctant to take 
lease of such lands in many cases owing 
to the uncertainty of the law ‘in the matter. 
Another factor which operates powerfully 
against the successful development of thesé 
lands; is their distance from the ‘existing 
railway lines. Sometimes rivers intervene 
between such places and the nearest 
station, although the distance itself. may ‘not 
be great. It is evident that the Government 
by opening railway lines in such places, can 


we need not. 


‘railway’ 


of the 
_the land. _ Villagers 


`. But this 
‘which all the available’ mineral cannot be 


“The `’ 


help much in fostering and developing the ` 


coal trade in India. No good purpose is 
likely to be served by allowing ‘these lands 
to be unworked, _ which would only afford 


_parts of the country 
also fight tooth and nail with ‘the ‘zemindar - 


‘should ° 
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further facilities to the “bounty-fed” coal 
from South Africa. As a matter of fact, in, 
many parts of the coal-bearing area, the 
seams are either actually outcropping, or 


situated just a few feet below the surface of ‘y 
work the coal in such . 


places ` on ‘the popkaria-phad system, tla 
by digging out the coal, by cutting tanks. 
is ‘obviously a` crude process, by ' 


utilized. “And owing to ‘the’ difficulty of | 
transport, only people living within a few 

miles’ radius’ ‘of those’ sparsely ' inhabited: 
can use the coal thus 

raised. 

The remedy,” at least “to our niade for 
the existing state of affairs; rests in the hands 
of the Government alone. First and foremost, 


‘it should protect the Indian trade by the 


imposition 
borne South 


of protective duties on 
African coal. Then again, it 
redttce the railway freight on 
Indian coal, by both of which measures the 
Indian colliery owner can compete ‘success- - 
fully with his South African rival. And so 
long as this is not done,’ as already pointed ` 
out, no amount of combination on the part: 
of ‘the ‘colliery men ‘In India - would be able- 
to do ‘anything useful in this “direction. ` 
And'not only the trade itself, but a large’ 
number of its adhererits in various other» 
walks of lite, inust continue to suffer. l 


sea~ 
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_ The Tata Thon’ & Steel Co, Ltd. 


By, K. ©. DE 


HE prosperity of a country in the present 

. age depends on its industrial develop- 
.ment,and, in the race of industries, that 
country which has the best resources in steel 
and iron generally wins, for all industries 
are oe or less dependent on iron and 
steel. 


showered these blessings on , India ; she has 


the largest, the best and the most conveniently | 


situated raw. materials for iron and steel 
industries., It would not be an exaggera- 
tion to say that with these resources 


properly exploited, with a national fiscal 
policy. under a national Government, India’s 
position to-day would have been equal to, if not 
better than, the enviable position of the ‘United 
States of America. Unfortunately, an alien 


Providence, with no.niggardly hands, © 


Government control the fiscal nir: of India 
and her’ raw resources are in the hands of 
a company who are Indian in name but are 
worse than foreign in action. - : 

The first process in manufacturing ‘iron 
and steel is the conversion of ore into pig: 
iron which is the essential basic raw material 


, both for cast iron and steel industries. 


At present four firms 


are engaged “in 
making pig iron in India >the Tata’ Iron” & 
Steel Co, Ltd, the Bengal Iron Co., Ltd., 


the Tadian Tron and ‘Steel Co, Ltd., and the 
Bhadravati Iron Works at Mysore. The latter 
manufacture a very small quantity for 
consumption within the State with timber 
fuel and do not count. 

The first threé are the 


most important 
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manufacturers and control the market. They industries. These are fabricated into wrought 
have combined in atrustamong themselves, and iron works. ‘hese steel products are- sold 
are maintaining an inflated and unwarranted to some European engineering industries 
price on this most essential and important at very low concession rates; and the 
raw material for consumption “inside the Indian engineering industries have to purchase 
_ country. cone we tie er =~ these raw materials froth the open market 
The cost of manufacture of pig iron is ata much higher rate. Thus the European 
about Rs. 20 per ton and it is- -exported*-industries getting these raw materials at a 
to foreign countries at about Rs.:30 per concession rate can easily compete’ with 
“ton. --But. for ‘sale. to other-~industries-in- India :Indian-: engineering =+ ‘industries: i “Thus ~ the 
they charge Rs.- 65“ per: ton: “=aelying # ‘on. the ..engineering-industii¢s-also: are. becoming ` the 
ads ‘duty~on foreign:-pig: - Y$ -monopoly of some European. -concerns ‘and 
>of these three- firms the- Tata: trou T iSteel the Indians -are. -gradually..giving way. . to 
5: Ltd,- sare. hr be ‘a-national «industry «them and are-..going. out of the. market.. 

pee ‘on’ that gfuimd they get-a large.-bounty — -: In their sale “policy also the Tatas emplo 
of-about.-Rs. 60 lacs -and all . their. products -agents and dealers at different stations but 
rave-protected- by a‘strong-tariff-awall- ‘these agents are “also sometimes’dealers at the 
«~r Tata Steel Co., however;-are- not. iñterested ‘same station. Thus" the ‘dealers having to 
“in-manufacturing-cast- iron products, while “purchase their- requirements ~ through the 
‘the -other - two- -= members of the- trast are agents “who -are their “competitors at the 
Amph mang iaotir o of-cast iron materials=' -same “station naturally- find difficulties, for 
~ Thé-cast iron- industries of the~country the tendency of the agents is to establish 
command puller -to-.. the tune. -of some ‘as _ monopoly. “Thus the ‘other dealers 


“business is a monopoly “of “these “firms products andthe’ corisumers in “the absence 
-together with other allied concerns.. and: one ‘of healthy ` competition have to pay ` high 


“subsidiary. industry of- Tatas. ° Pte IG prices to the agents. 


Previously ». when <- foreign — pigs were The company has elaboraté: sales organiza- 
mored. „intone this” country.” ` innumerable ‘tion ‘in’ Calcutta and can easily handle -the 
indigenous ..-concérns: -did anecesstal & and large businesses’ of the Indian Stores 
flourshing - business « relying. « on! ‘the Departments, : Railways and other public 
inyported- pig ‘and: “now. since. ithe“ country ‘bodies; ‘but it will be seen that these busi- 
-produces. all-the:pig irow: and: there. is-..no ~ nesses are generally handled by the favourite 
: import-:of- this- commodity- from -foreign . fiyms:who get the ‘products at cheap and 
countries, most of. these. firms “have closed . concession rates- -aid thereby earn easy 
„and. “few. others. are ‘struggling,. for. it-is iniddleman’s profits’ Thus so-far as the shàre- 
noose to stand such unhenithy competition “holders ‘of the firmare - concerned, they do 
ie S a d 
<00, Ltd. -in -joining . the. trust: and- thus ee R REF, 
„ènabling the ‘other two-members. to- -keep up | The trëatment.by the company of their 
such inflated prices aud practically monopolize . ‘Indian ewployees is notorious as is mani- 
the whole -of'':the: cast ‘iron business, has fested ‘by “innumerable strikes. Thus the 
‘ruined imtumerable successful ' indigenous -  etiormous sacrifice of the whole country due 
-industries ofithe- country. . ee to the heavy “export duties on -stéel and 

Tw one. instance. in:ease: of: contract. for iton products and the large bounty from 
‘supplying eastiron sleepers to. the. E: L-Railway ` public revenue is being repaid by-’ Tatas in 
-one of. these firms- quoted” Rs. 6S per ton :for ~ ruining -almost all the indigens industries 
finished sleepers, having! =pig.:iron:'at their of the country. 
command, and. quoted Rs.'65:: for pig iron “o >How far” thé ‘duty and E T is 
‘alone’ to ‘other ‘Indian: firms who ‘have’. to ‘justified’ is‘ a’. different matter dnd’ whether 
‘purchase pig iron. from them. ‘Thus it will be ‘the company ‘will ever’ be able to stand on 
-seen ‘that no: one can compete with them in the “its legs is also a subject for serious consi- 
present. ‘situation and the sleeper supply  deration, but ‘the present consideration is 
-coutract to E.T. Railway alone is worth several whether it is just to protect this industry 
“lacs annually. ~” by ruining innumerable other industries and 

‘ Again the steel sections mintha “by ‘retarding the general industrial development 
Tatas are the ‘raw materials of engineering of the country. - 
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Fascism and the New Generation 
By PRAMATHA RAY 


y ASCISM envisages its task as one of 


-change of 
‘of the fundamental 


c the vision of a higher ideal, 
< of a long 
» materialism cannot be got rid of so easily. 
‘The real burden of translating this higher 


‘generation. The present 


long duration, requiring a great moral 
transformation and a profound 
mentality. This is the reason 
importance given by 
Mussolini to the proper training of the new 
generation, that is 
to say, the generation of the March on Rome, 
has engendered, as a result of the hard 
lesson of sacrifice learned during the war and 
in the fight against the degeneration of 
Italian society, an idealistic impulse and 
but the effect 
and 


period of moral depression 


~ tdeal into actuality must fall upon the new 
~ generation, which must, therefore, be trained 


s 







` regime o 
- is not so much a training 


ș for that purpose. This is also one of the 


justifications of the dictatorial government in 
[taly in this period of transition. 

What is the training which the Fascist 
gives to the rising generation? It 
in the particular 





= political creeds of Fascism, as an attempt to 
> imbue Italian young men with that spirit of 


-4 


work, discipline, disinterestedness, probity 


` ot life, loyalty, sincerity and courage” the 
lack of which gives rise, in all ages, and in 


-all climes, in private and public life, to the 
‘s-conditions out of which Fascism emerged. In 


tthis respect Fascism has, as Mussolini says, a 


> universal significance, 
~ countries which 


particularly for those 
were once great and are 


- now trying to regenerate themselves. 


The institution through which Fascism is 
-realizing its programme of the training of 


' youth is the “Opera Nazionale Balilla.” It 


‘is a national organization for pre-military 
‘physical and moral training and was created 
by the Law of April 3, 1926, n. 2247. By 
this law boys become Balilla between the 
-ages of 8 and 14, and Avanguardisti from 
14 to 18. The enrolment is not compulsory, 
‘but depends on the consent of parents. 


By the Royal Decree of September 14, 1929, 
the organization has been subjected to the 
vigilance of the Head of the Government 


‘of councillors 


(Capo del Governo) and placed under the 
Ministry of National Education. ~ 
“Hierarchy and discipline’ are 
guiding principles of this organization. 
managed by a central council 
a president, whois the Commandant-General 
of the Volunteer Militia for National Safety, 
a vice-president and twenty-four councillors. 
Under this central council there is in every 
province a provincial committee composed of 
a president and ten councillors. Under 
these provincial councils there are municipal 
committees which exist in every municipality 


the two 
Tt is 


BY, 


composed of . 


and consist of a president and a number ~ 


determined according to the 
population of the town. 
It is supported by a State grant derived 


from subscriptions, donations, bequests and 
subventions made by private persons and 
public institutions. Citizens may become 


members of the Opera Nazionale Balilla by 
donating 10,000 lire or more, in which case 
they are designated as “bene meriti” (merito- 
rious); by contributing 500 lire in a single 
payment, in which case they are designated 
as “perpetui” (life members); and by paying 
60 lire anually for at least five years, in 
case they are known as “temporanei” 
(temporary). The fact that the organization 
bases its economic strength on such sources 
isa proof of the nation’s approval of, and 
sympathy with, it. 

The arrangement of the Balilla and Avan- 
guardisti organization is modelled upon that 
of the armies of ancient Rome, in the 
following order: the squadra (squad), consisting 
of eleven persons; the manipolo (platoon) 
composed of three squadra; the centuria 
(company) composed of three “manipoli’’; the 
“coorte” (battalion) consisting of three 
centurie; the “legione” (legion) which is 
composed of three “coorti” On the 
lst of February, 1930, there were 903,324 
Balilla and 365,044 Avanguardisti 
regularly formed into 592 legions under 
the command of 5,588 officers. The 
commanders of Avanguardisti, are chosen 
from among the officers of the National 
Militia in accordance with their educational 


uh 





aptitudes, character and culture. The 
commanders of the Balilla are mostly teachers 
in the primary schools who at the same time 
‘belong to the Militia. 

The “Opera Nazionale Balilla” which pays 
equal attention to theoretical, practical and 
physical training, has, for theoretical instruction 
established on February 5, 1928 the Fascist 
Academy for Physical Training for the 
preparation of teachers of physical training 
and prescribes a course of two years of 
compulsory and one year of optional study. 
Young men who possess the diploma of 
superior middle schools may attend the 
Academy. The subjects taught in the school 
are: anthropo-tomy, physiology, psychology, 
hygiene, traumatology, kinetics, anthro-physical 
therapeutics, pathology of sport, philosophy, 
pedagogy, French, English, fencing, beating, 
-target-practice, practical and theoretical 
physical education, history of physical 
education, Fascist legislation, applied art, ete, 

The statute of the Academy, which was 
approved by the superior council of national 
education in October, 1929, provides it with 
a higher course of two years, reserved for 
the diploma-holders of the first course and 
medical graduates. The subjects taught 
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A jump at the riding school 























are: general conceptions of embryogeny 
and organogenesis of human constitution - 
child-physiology ; physiology and pathology 
of growth ; chemistry, physical and biological : 
applied psychology ; legislation and- demo- 
graphic statistics ; school hygiene. puerieul- 
ture; social and eugenic medicine ; applied 
radiology, ete. as 
For practical training there are State 
gymnasiums where the Balilla and the 
Avanguardisti enjoy facilities for all kinds of 
sports, ¢. g. fencing, cycling, riding, rowing 
swimming and other gymnastic exercises. 
In the primary and intermediate stage 
the training is regulated by a fixed govern- 
ment curriculum. But it gradually widens 
and the training is completed at the head- 
quarters of the ©. N. B. after which general 
competitions in gymnastic sports are held 
under the presidency of the O. N. B. in the 
municipal and county stadiums. Fi 
selection of competitors is 
among the local champions for the “Littorio 
Grand Prize” which is given every year on 
the occasion of the anniversary of the March 
on Rome, Se 
Apart from this physical” t 
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assistance in the form of individual physical 
examination by physicians of recognized 
“ability, necessary prescriptions, free medicines 
and in case of need, admittance into nursing 
homes. Therapeutic assistance is also given 
¿fo a member when a request is made 
for it by the family, and when the 
means of the family are not sufficient the 
patient is sent to a public nursing home 
at the expense of the ©. N. B. The O. N. B. 
has also established many temporary and 
permanent sea-side and mountain colonies 
where thousands of those Balilla and 
‘Avanguardisti who are weak in constitution 
take their helio-therapeutic cure. The O.N. B. 
has, furthermore, insured, with regular 
contract, to run from January 1, 1929, all 
its members against whatever calamities in 
ovhatever place may befall them. 
: In case of permanent and total invalidity 
= the amount’ of indemnity is L 30,000 ; in 
ease of temporary invalidity a daily 
indemnity of L 10 for not more than 
<70 days is to be given; in case of death 
of the assured an indemnity of L 10,000 is 
>to be given to the family. 
But from what has so far been 
ds not to be 
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A preparatory aviation Class for Avanguardisti 


supposed that the O. N. B. is 


occupied only with the physical development 


of the young Italians of today. The ideal 
which the ©. N. B. aims at is mens sano 
in corpore sana, the ideal of the ancient 
Romans. For this the ©. N. B. bas 
taken upon itself tbe task of aiding and 
completing the Government programme of 
intellectual, moral and religious training of 


the Balilla and Avanguardisti. It has founded 
subsidiary schools, reading rooms, circulating 
libraries. It undertakes instructive tours and 
lectures and arranges visits to museums, 
public monuments, instructive theatres and 
cruises on board the Ttalian ships. It gives 
prizes, subsidies and other forms of encourage- 


ment for any noble deed or courageous 
action or for mental proficiency. Religious 


training is imparted by the chaplains attached 
to the different legions of the Balilla and 


Avanguardisti. The ©.N.B. also looks after the ` 


sexual education of its members, 
Another task of the O.N.B. is to 

professional training to those members who 

want to take to any industrial or agricultural 


work. ‘The Provincial Committees have 
established. many arts and. erafts. schools for 
professional training. In places where the 


Provincial Committees have no. establishments. 
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own, special preference is given to 

_ the members of the O.N.B. in the matter of 

admission. For agriculture, there are at 

present 205 theoretical and practical courses 
in the Veneto and the south of Italy. 

The O. N. B. is also entrusted with the 
nautical and aviatory training of Italian 
youths. Many schools and libraries for 
theoretical and practical naval training have 
been founded and regular “centurie” of sailors 
have been formed in all the cities that offer 
advantages in this respect. “Centurie” of 
aviators also exist and the O. N. B. has 
established courses in aviation at Pavallo 

del Frignama in Modena. 

y In this way, after an all-round education 
~ lasting for ten years, Italian youths enter the 
threshold of life, when, at the annual 
ceremony of the “Fascist conscription” which 

is held on the 23rd of March, they receive 
muskets and become members of the Volun- 

=~ teer Militia for National Safety. In the first 
i “Fascist conscription” (1927) 50,000 young 
men took part ; in the second. (1928) 80,000 ; 

in the third (1929) the number rose to 90,000, 

while in the fourth (1930) 110,000 Balilla 

pome Avanguardisti and 90,000 Avanguardisti 
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entered the Fascist 
Militia. 

The Balilla movement should n 
considered as similar to the Boy 
movement. The fundamental erenc 
that there is between Boy Scouts and Balill 
and Avanguardistiis that theiatter are tr 
as future citizens of the State. The train 
which the O.N.B. gives is not that of sim 
sport. The military background of 
training produces a psychological diffe 
between a Boy Scout and a Balilla and 
to the boys the feeling that they are prepa - 
ing themselves to be active members ang 
builders of the State of to-morrow, and fills 
them with a particular pride. Above all, it m t 
be borne in mind, that direct recruitments 
to the Fascist party have been stopped si 
1926 in order to avoid the rush of p 
makers into the party. The only way 
become a Fascist now is to be a member a 
receive the training of the Balilla 


Avanguardisti organization.* 
. 4 





* This article forms a chapter of the 5 
forthcoming work on Fascism to be published by 
The Modern Review Office.—Editor, M. R, 
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The Romance of the Rivers of the Gangetic Delta F 
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HE Indus, the Ganges and the Brahmaputra 
T are fed by the same glacier, their 
sources being within a range of thirty 
miles. The Himalayas acting as a watershed 
sends west the Indus which waters the plains 
of the Panjab. The Ganges flowing southwards 
waters the whole of Upper India and Bengal ; 
and the Brahmaputra rising northwards after 
traversing the table-land of Tibet waters 
Assam and deltaic Bengal. By a strange 
coincidence, the last two rivers rising in the 
Same mountain region join each other after 
a course of nearly 2,000 miles and fall into 
-= the Meghna before reaching the sea. 
` This intermingling of the rivers in their 
_ lower reaches occurred some 100 years ago, 
_ though their beds in upper regions have 
= remained unchanged through geological 
periods. Their outlets to the sea which have 
- become one now, were separated 200 years 
i me's wt i k 
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ago by the whole breadth of Bengal. Almost 
the whole of Bengal is formed of alluvia 
deposits ; and the fortunes of its people are 
intimately connected with these rivers a 
their numerous branches. Owing to the 
mixing up of their waters, the entire 
configuration of the country must have 
undergone considerable changes within the 
last 200 years. And this has produced a tragedy. 
“there being a feeling in some districi 
Bengal, akin to despair, caused by the de 
in health and agriculture.” 

Our sources of information about 
change in the course of the Ganges 
necessarily circumstantial. 

The incidents described in the Ramay 
about the bringing in of the Gang 
Bhagirath, the piercing of the Siwali 
Gomukhi by the tusker Airabat, the ju 
of the waters of the Bhagirathi w. 
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t Sagar Sangam are supposed by some to be 
llegorical representations of real historical 
vents. Sir William Willcocks regards the 
aeidents described in the epic as a symbolic 
Ẹ ntation of the digging of a canal by 
thagirath, the great engineer of these ancient 
ays to utilize the water of the Ganges for 

‘flow irrigation, the main river flowing 
rough the Padma. 


Sir William Willcocks, K, €C. M. G. 
2 According to Captain Sherwill, however, 
the story indicates that the main river 
flowed through the present bed of the 
Bhagirathi-Hooghly from Rajmahal to 
Sagar Sangam in those ancient days, instead 
of it being a small insignificant branch of the 
Ganges which it is at present. The present 
eourse through the Padma, according to him, 
s of recent origin being formed by opening 





out of the left bank of the Ganges near 
Shibgunj near Maldah. 
slowly, but as a 
which he attributed to sudden giving 


This occurred, not 
eatastrophic phenomenon, 
way of 


the bank on the left side of the Ganges, 
composed as it is of yellow sand. He based 


it on the following story in Ramayana for his 
support. 
Ganges in wrath for his copper utensils for 


The Sage Jahvu swallowed up the 
prayer, which were washed away by 
the waters of the Ganges. This he 

‘eonsidered as symbolic representation 
of a catastrophe happening at Shib- 
gunj of which these writers of the 
epic, according to him, were actual 
witnesses. ‘To this alleged catastrophe 
has been attributed by this theorist the 

‘silting up of all the  distributaries of 

-the Ganges from the Bhagirathi up to 


the Meghna, which watered the 
‘Presidency Division, such as the 


Jellinghy, Mathabhanga and Geria, as? 
“their subsidiary spill rivers such as 
the Bhairub, Kumar. Kabatack, Naba- 
ganga, Chittra, ete, Engineers like 
‘Sir William Willeocks and others do 


not, however, find any evidence in 
support of this theory. “Miles upon 
miles of its great canal have been 


allowed to be silted up and be degraded. 
This neglect has been called the Hand 
of God” is the pithy remark of Sir 
William Willcocks. 





(There is another school of engineers 
sewho do not also believe in the 
occurrence of such a catastrophe, but 
who none the less believe with the 
above school that the main channel of 
the Ganges flowed aloag the bed of 
the present Bhagirathi, then through 
the Hooghly, and after giving off two 
distributaries, the Jamuna and the 
Saraswati near Tribeni, it passed near 
the present channel of Saptarmookhi 
and fell at last into the Bay of Bengal 


near Sagar Island. An epic named 
Kabikankan Chandi describing the 


travels of a merchant named Lakshapathi going 
from his native village on the Ajay river to 
Simhal (Ceylon) written in the 15th century, 





states that the hero passing ` in his 
outward journey down the Ganges to the 
sea, travelled through the villages like 


(1) Konnagore, (2) Sulkea, (3) Calcutta, (4) 


Betarah, (5) Kalighat, (6) Hijooly, (7! Mainagar, 
(8) Nachnaghata, (9) Bastumghata, (10) 


the | 








Dakshin Baraset, (11) Chatrabhog, (22: 


Amboolinga and (13) Magra. It shows that 
so recently as five hundred years ago, the 


main flow of the 


Bhagirathi or the Ganges 
hrough the Adiganga. About the Mth or 
oth century the main current cf the 
Ganges started flowing, accord- 
ing to this school, through 








the easterly directed branch 
of the Ganges situated near 


Murshidabad. Accordingly, the 
main Ganges from the Rajmahal 
Hills to Sagar dwindled into 
the present Bhagirathi-Hooghly 
down to Calcutta, from where 
it has been diverted by an 
artificially cut canal later on, 
into the channel of the 
Saraswati below Botanical 
Garden. This has become 
subsequently the presentestuary 
of the Hooghly from Calcutta 
to the sea. The part between 
Calcutta and Sagar has silted 
up. This eastern branch of 
the Ganges has become the 
present Ganges. It has been 
subsequently joined, about 
17 at Jafferfingé by the 
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Brab tra which changed 
its cöürse, from the eastern 
side of Dacca to its western 


side. All these changes were 
attributed by this school of 
thought to earth movements, 
making depression at one 
place, while elevating another 
place. According to this school 
also, the death or decline of 
the  distributaries of the 
Gangetic delta, which depend 
for their supply on the Ganges, 
is due to persistent pro- 
gression of this river to the 
east, depriving thedistributaries 


of their supply, though this 
eastward course has been 
rectified to a great extent by the change to 
the west of the Brahmaputra. This view js 
represented by Captain Hirst, who was the 
Director of the Siirvéy of India. 

There is a third school of thought, who 


though they do not deny this earth movement, 


yet state that this movement acts 
geological periods covering millions of years, 
andso cannot account for this change occuring 
within a period of four or five centuries only, 


through 
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nor do they believe: in progressive deteriore 
tion of these distributaries. They do no 
deny, however, that great changes are goin; 
on in the rivers of the Gangetie systen 
which is in a state of flux. It ma 
result in deterioration of some rivers i 
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one piace, owing to deprivation of their 
water due to some local causes, while: 
another set of rivers may improve for 
similar reasons. To account for this, they: 


say that there is no definite assignable cause 


such as the alleged progressive eastwar 
course of the Ganges from Geria The 
changes in the Gangetic system of rivers 


is to be attributed, according 


> ati to this sebool, 
to periodie change 


of the beds of the” 









TH 





MODER 


torrential rivers, forming part 
system. These bring down 
quantity of water in terrible torrents along 
with huge quantity of detritus every rainy 
season from the hills. Inchanging their beds 
they travel over extensive tracts of eountry 
of more or less level 
for their troubled waters and so influence 
ithe course of the big rivers situated © ‘lower 
‘down in the plains into which they fall-—— 
the influence is of so far-reaching a character 
‘and complicated with so many factors that it 
is beyond human comprehension and so 
no law can be laid down to guide the 
pgineers. The present bed of the Teesta, 
example, emptying bigh up into the 
rabmaputra, fell before 1787 into the 
anges near Goalando. There is evidence 
hat the present bed was once its own old 
-bed, which jt deserted some centuries ago, to 
-be re-oceupied by it again after the lapse of 
centuries, This increased accession of 
strength to the Brahmaputra caused by this 
change, which became further increased 
y change in direction of one of its 
tributaries in the interior of Tibet, which 
< formerly passed into the deserts of Tibet, have 
‘been the cause, according to this school, 
of the change in the bed which was a 
-semi-circular one, skirting round the curved 
- edge of the Garo Hills, to a straight course. 
In changing this course it has joined the 
“yiver Janai which fell in its downward path. 


of. this 







lar 


~The two conjoined rivers fell into the 
Ganges on the west of Dacca instead of 
passing through the circuitous way, east 


cofit. 
This has brought on animmense change in 


the Ganges by backing up of its waters. by 
“which the Geria has “become a magnificent 

river from an jasignificant chal. . This has 
also influenced the Mathabhanga which has 


become a broader river. Tt has also led to 
the formation of a new river Churni (a branch 
of the Mathabhapga) which was non-existent 
before and not only that—there is a chance 
in future of its influencing the other Nadia 
a A change in another river, namely, 
the Koosi, which along with the Ganduk and 
Gogra, and the Mahananda, are the present 
main tributaries of the Ganges on its left 
side, bringing waters from the 
Himalayas, has been instrumental 
the course of the last century in 
its volume. See map No. 1) 
intermingling with the 

passed through the hale bills 


during 
increasing 


and then 





F intermingling wi 
tremendous th 


ground to find exit’ 


foot- of the 


“deseribed - before, has nothing. 
The Koosi- 
Mahananda 
the improvement of agriculture and 













-Brahmaputra in former days, 
as to changes which cannot be accounted 
for, both these tributaries, the M 
and the Koosi, now feed the Ganges. ‘and not, 
the. Brahmaputra. The change in another 
river situated to the — 

Hooghly, namely, the Dam 
its contse in 1757—62, from 
near Kalna to the present exit near Fulta, 
lower down the Hooghly) has made tremend- 
ous influence on the Hooghly. This school, 
whose representative is Mr, Reaks, has, by the 
study of the whole > Gangeti system, 
drawn these 
controverted. They are based on a series of 
observations taken over half a century — ato 
several observation stations (such as: ‘Geria,. 
Akrigunge, Dewangunge, Panditpore and 
Hanskhali, ete.) and it is to these that T owe 























_ most of my information. 
“> There is a fourth school of thought which 


differs from the above three schools in taking 
asmuehebroader view of the use of the rivers. 
The latter, having been appointed. from time 
to time by the committee interested only 
in the Port of Calcutta and in the question 
of navigability of the Nadia rivers, looked upon 
the river system from the point of view of trade 
only, and did not take into account: rivers 
contributing to human happiness, by” promot- 
ing agriculture and public health. On: 
account:of this, their views 
great limitation. They did not look 
this question—this broad standpoint, 
they did so, it was done incidentally. 
did not take into account the primal. instinet 
of man which since the dawn of creation 
has made him utilize the “rich silt brought.. 
down by the river and deposited on compara- . 
tively level ground of the valey which. 
enables him to raise his crops. This school of 
thought represented by Sir William Willcocks, 
who is no less an expert river engineer than 
the above engineers, viewed this policy of 
putting up embankments in the deltaic 
distributaries as suicidal which 
alone can explain the recent changes in 
their condition. The alteration in the 
course of the. big torrential tributaries of 
the Gangetic system, influencing the change 
in the course of the Ganges. in recent years, 
which is explainable by- natural forces, as 
to do with 


into 
or if 









the change in the lower „di ataries 
adoption of this ‘suicidal policy» has prevented 
health. 
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which would have given them, moreover, 
sufficient amount of money from the revenue 
derived 


from improved agriculture to 
finance any scheme which might have been 
necessary to remove any obstruction in the 
beds of the main rivers as well as in their 
finer distributaries leading to the fields for 


purposes of irrigation. This, the peaple used 


to remove themselves in pre-British period 
by a system of voluntary labour known 


under the name of  pullbandi system. 
water after being deprived of the silt 
adoption of this 


The 
by the 
method would have passed 


into the lower reaches of the rivers and 
kept them alive ; this would have made 


them navigable also. 
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In this navigability of rivers this fourth 
group of engineers is no less interested than 


the above sroup. But the first three schools 
of thought eould not carry it out, owing 
to their taking too narrow a view of the 
situation. 


The changes in the deltaic  distributaries 
are due not to natural causes but to human: 
interference without understanding the trae 
nature of the problem. 


In dry season, the Bhagirathi entrance 
from the Ganges is often blocked by sand- ` 


hank, not allowing even a country boat to 


pass through, and though this bas. be 
observed even so far back as 1666- by 


Tavernier, yet even now so much water passes. 








. ra 
down the Bhagirathi during flood season 
every year from the Ganges, that it makes 
it not only a living river but a dangerous 
one, the spill water passing over its left bank 
(no water can spill over the right bank, as 
the soil is laterite, being a continuation of the 


Rajmahal Hill), has assumed so much propor- 
tion, that six series of embankments men- 
tioned above, one behind the other, had to be 
made to prevent this formidable spill flooding 
the land lower down. From 1801 to 1907, 
the main band was breached thirteen times, and 
as much as 50,000 cusees of water passed 
through the breach in the bund which became 
in one year half a mile wide, a vast sheet of 
water, reaching to near Bongaon flooding 
2800 square miles. In 1830-38, it is on 
record, Lord Hastings’ garden-house at Suk- 
sagar near Chakdaha, was washed away with 
‘the village by the Bhagirathi and it was 
feared at that time that the wholeriver would 
pass into the Ichhamati behind Calcutta, 
opening into the Bay. Ferguson who Was 
an eye-witness of this occurrence remarked 
that this accident of the Bhagirathi cutting 
‘behind -Calcutta and finding an opening into the 
-Ichhamati was prevented by the Eastern Bengal 
Railway which was then in course of cons- 
‘truction. He remarked that this breaking 
away of the Bhagirathi behind Calcutta, would 
have been fortunate for the port of Calcutta, 
for it would have made it a headless estuary 
free from baneful influence of a silt-laden 
river. 

= Another fact worth mentioning 
connection is that the Government engineers, 
in order to save the threatened port of 
Calcutta, and also to find a shorter route 


in this 


for their steamers, to Kast Bengal, 
‘tried to pass as much water as 
possible from the Ganges through the 


Jellinghy and Mathabhanga, first by dredg- 
ing their off-takes, secondly by closing the 
Kumar branch situated on the left bank of 
the Mathabhanga, preventing any water pass- 
ing into Jessore district, but this latter effort 
proved futile, on account of the Kumar 
opening out lower down, this being due to 
‘pronounced slope of this area towards the 
south-east. Yet the sanitarians and engineers 
dealing with this delta could not find any 
solution for its silted rivers because of want 
of sufficient fall. On account of this 
spill of the Bhagirathi being prevented from 
spreading over whole of the delta, the area 
above the embankment is rapidly rising in 
height, being as much as 3” each year, so 


that one can understand that the Ganges 
water during flood season will pass in future 
less and less into the Bhagirathi if this 
rise goes on uninterrupted, as the Ganges 
will find a more easy escape for passage of 
its waters in the Meghna than through the 
Bhagirathi. One can easily imagine what 
would have happened if there had not been 
any obstruction interfering with this 
natural spill which is essential for keeping 
it alive and which the people wanted. Is it 
the meddlesome doctoring by engineers which 
has obstructed nature in fulfilling her mission of 
giving health and wealth to thepeople through 
whose land they pass? Miles and miles of 
river beds.have been obstructed not by thehand 
of God but by the hand of man. “The Jessore 
rivers are dying a natural death, to resuscitate 
them is so much money thrown away” is 
the slogan of the engineers. 
urged again that even if 
supply of sufficient amount of water to flush 
the channels of these rivers, they will become 
silted up again, as they are dead, so the 
expenditure incurred in this connection, will 
be so much money thrown away. According 
to this theory, a river flowing through flat 
land overflows its bank, deposits the silt 
on the river bed and the surrounding 
land, and flows into the low lying land 
adjoining it, which in course of time will be 
filled up. In this way the work of the 
river in filling up low land having been 
completed, the river will die a natural death. 
The rivers in the Gangetic delta having done 
their work are dying a natural death, and no 
effort can resuscitate them. To this Sir 
William Willeocks’s reply is, as we have 
that if the spill is not 


surrounding land will notexceed one foot in 
hundred years, and with this, if the river bed 
rises correspondingly, no river should die. 
A case to the point will illustrate how a 
tidal river falling into an estuary, was killed 
in no time, by preventing it spreading over 
the surrounding land by embankment. In 
this case, instead of a river bringing down 
silt during the annual flood season from the 
hills, the diurnal flood tide churning up the 
silt deposited in the approaches of the 
estuary, carries the silt high up. The 
phenomenon is the sameas in the case of the 
rivers, but the action is much quicker, as this 
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occurs twice daily instead of yearly. If the 
estuary be prevented from flooding the 
surrounding land during flood tide by 
embankment, the silt will be doposited in 
its own channel. So it will die in a very 
short time. This has happened in the case of 
the Rasulpur river in Midnapore by which a 
good portion of the district has suffered. 
The Ganges canal connected with the Ganges 
near Hardwar, takes away during the dry 
season fully ‘sth of the total flow through 
the Ganges for irrigating land in U. P. This 
has succeeded, according to one estimate, 
in lowering the level of the water in the 
Ganges in the Gangetic delta during dry 
season by one foot.. This fall in level in the 
summer season, has prevented the water 
getting into the intake of the distributaries 
and keeping them open, so that-when the flood 
season comes, raising the level of the Ganges, 
it cannot enter them, even when the level 
The next 
point. for consideration is the obstruction to the 


“channels of the finer distributaries, caused by 


construction of Toads and railway lines across 
them with ‘opénings which arè not sufficient 


tö allow the flood water to pass through. This: 


has helped in the destruction of many rivers. 
As they did vot allow the channels to empty 
themselves quickly enough during flood 
season, no onrush of water from the main 
Ganges takes place, producing ascouring effect, 
} abundant water 
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in the main Ganges. These obstructions have- 
been multiplied by these rivers being called 
dead by: the engineers. As a consequence, 
the people bave misappropriated the 
channels of the rivers and used them as fields 
for growing paddy, and the fishermen have 
put up weirs. The whole population have, in 
one word, taken part in this general loot, 


They have forgotten the general interest 
of the country for their own benefit 
and have done incalculable harm. Lastly, 


the numerous bils have been formed in these 
districts, due to periodical accumulation of 
water during flood season, from overflow 
water of the rivers, helped by rainfall.. The 
waters from them flow back into the rivers 
during the winter season when’ the level of 
water in them falls; this helps to keep 
alive. This is termed ferat jal 
(return water) by the people who thoroughly 
understand its importance, these bils- acting 
as so many basins for irrigation. 
Unfortunately, these are being filled up at 
enormous cost to the State under the so- 
called anti-malaria schemes. A more suicidal 
policy could not have been adopted for 
killing the rivers as well as for increasing 
malaria. 

It has been said doctor’s mistake lies 
several feet below ground, lawyer’s mistake 
floats over it. It can be said with equal 
justice that engineer’s mistake spreads over 
thewhole land, carrying devastation all round. 





The Press and the Indian States’ People’s Conference 


ZOR some years past, the people of 
individual adie States. of groups of 
these States, aud of all the States 
have been holding conferences to 
make known their wants, grievances and 
aspiratrons, 
as they are useful aud commendable. For, 
interest in the States’ affairs is sure to grow 
with inereased knowledge of their condition. 

The third session of the All-India Indian 
which was held 
in Bombay on the 9th and 10th June last, 
was presided over . by Mr. Ramananda 
Chatterjee. Its .proceedings were reported 
and, in many cases, commented upon, mostly 
Of . the 


Zpected, 
These activities are as necessary “į 


Anglo-Indian section of the Press, we have 
seen the comments of only two dailies, vix. 
The Times of India and The Indian Datly 
Mail, both of Bombay. As was to be ex-i 
neither finds anything worthy of 
appreciation in the proceedings of the session. 
For, British journalists, at and 
abroad, are champions cf liberty and of the 
amenities of life for their own people, but 
are generally apologists and advocates of 
autocratic government for people directly or 
indirectly under British sway. There is no 
inconsistency in these opposite attitudes, as 
both spring from a desire’ for an unfettered 
and pleasant existence for Britishers. 

Both these Bombay papers have pounced 
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upor a few words prefatory to Mr. Chatterjee’s 
address in which he, though a journalist, 
modestly admitted that he was not omniscient 
and that he did not possess sufficzent knowledge 
of the details of the administration _ and the 
political conditions of the Indian States. ‘I'he 
two Anglo-Indian editors, omniscient as they 
themselves are, have understood or pretended 
to understand these words to mean that 
Mr. Chatterjee is completely ignorant of the 
conditions and affairs of the Indian states. 
And, so, in their opinion, not only is his 
speech unworthy of any serious attention, 
but the entire proceedings of the Conference 
are valueless. But, whatever advantage 
Angilo-Indian journalists may take of Mr. 
Chatterjee’s modest, though perhaps rather 
unstrategic, confession, he will not 
perhaps hesitate to admit that, according 


to any ideally high standard of detailed and’ 


sufficient knowledge, he does not possess 
such Knowledge of any subject. 
The editor of The Indian 
calls Mr. Chatterjee’s address 
utterance.” Perhaps it is, 
But assuming that it is platitudinous, the 
repetition of platitudes may be considered 
necessary op some occasions. For example, 
“speak the truth’ is a platitude. But its 
repetition may serve as a useful reminder both 
to habitual and occasional liars. Again, “Be 
not a hireling” is considered by all honest 
men a perfectly platitudinous maxim. But 
that is no reason why it should be treated 
-on all occasions as obsolete and useless. 
To all free peoples of the East and the 


Daily Mail 
“a platitudinous 
perhaps it is not. 


West, the reign of law, an independent 
judiciary, freedom of speech and of the 
Press, personal liberty and other similar 


things are commorplaces of politics and of 
civilized existence. But perhaps as most Indian 
ruling princes are in practice strangers to 
these political platitudes, Mr. Chatterjee 
had to lay stress on these things, even at the 
risk of being called platitudinous by 
some journalistic geniuses. 

‘A few Indian papers also have ` found 
little that is new in the address—-to them 
all, at least most, of it is familiar 
ground Mr. Chatterjee must be sorry 
fo have bored them. But not being 
a man of genius, he could not invent 
absolutely new facts and principles, even if 
if were necessary to do so. Nor could he 
avoid repeating certain things, if only because 
his journals began to quarry them and make 
them ‘current coin of the press and the 


` Raj 


platform about a quarter of a century 
ago. These were at least as “familiar 
ground” to him as to anybody ‘else. His 
reasons for not avoiding such ground has 
been indicated above. He may, howerer, be 
permitted to humbly point out that in his - 
address he has perhaps made some slight . 
attempt to re-marshal -old facts, to work 
out a few new figures from old statistics, 
and to present some new arguments with 
the aid of old data. As regards other 
presidential addresses, at sessions of Congress 
and conferences, mainly of a political character, - 
it must be presumed, of course, that they 
all contain absolutely new ‘matter for the 
most part. 

With reference to some speeches made 
at the Indian States’ peoples conferences, 
The Indian Daily Mail observes : 

«there we have the amazing ‘spectacle of ie 
bitterest critics of British Raj, holding it up not ’ 
to scorn and ridicule but as an example and an 
ideal,. for their countrymen at the helm of the 
affairs of the States to follow. 

Tbis British writer’s (assumed?) ae 
is both “amazing” and amusing. The compa- 
risons made, in the speeches referred to, 
are not meant to hold up the British 
as an example and an ideal. Their 
plain meaning is, bad as the British Raj 
is, Indian Raj in most States is worse. He 
would bea most foolish bad ruler who 
would take it as a compliment to be told 
that there were worse rulers than he. 
The reason why Briti-h-Indian rule is not 
criticized in Indian State’s people’s conferences 
is that they are meant for a different purpose. 

There is a passage in Mr. Chatterjee’s 
speech in ,which he suggests that the. 
Princes’ profession of loyalty to their suzerain, 
King George V, would be equally appreciated 
if their loyalty took the practical form of imita- 
tion of His Majesty by making their States 
limited monarchies, as. King George’s United 
Kingdom is. Thereupon The Indian Daily 
Mail observes : 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Chatterjee would 
not stop at preaching the need of eens ae 
of loyalty to the Princes. who do not stand. 
need of it, but would undertake it where it is jibe 


needed, that is. in his province of Bengal, through 
his w idely- read magazine. the “Modern Review.” 


This is a very curious variety of illogical 
gibe, Mr. Chatterjee has not asked the 
Princes to be loyal. It is not hig business 


to ask anybody to be loyal to anyone else. He 
has only asked them to give their profession 
of loyalty a particular practical turn. 
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As the Princes . profess loyalty 
sovereign, Mr. Chatterjee takés it for granted 
suggests that they 
should be constitutional monarchs in imitation 
of the object of their loyalty and give their 
people rights similar to those which the 
British people enjoy. The people of Bengal 
do not profess loyalty to King George as 
the Princes do, nor do ‘they rule others 
as the Princes do; so, what sense would 
there be in telling the people of Bengal 
to imitate the example of King. George V, 
and become constitutional rulers ? 

Asfor the Mazl’s argument that the Princes 
“cannot do in a day,” that is, speedily confer 
civic and political rights on their subjects, 
“what the Kings of Britain have done 
in the course of centuries”-—it has been 


* answered in these pages again and again. Suffice 


it now to ask, did the peoples of Japan, 
Persia, Tarkey and the numerous literature- 
less and alphabetless peoples of Central Asia 
included ia the U. S. S. R., require centuries 
to obtain citizen’s rights? From Hero’s steam 
apparatus of B. C. 180 to the latest steam 
engine; there is an interval of more than 
2000 years. Do any modern makers of the 
best steam engine require 2000 years to 
learn to: make them ? 


The Times of India concludes its 
comments with the words, “under intelligent 
and informed leadership, this Conference 
might bring a healthy public opinion to 
bear on Princes or administrations which 
drag the Princely Order into disgrace.” 
This is practically an admission that there 
are such princes or administrations. And 
some of the resolutions of the Conference 
and the . outspoken speeches on them have 
brought definite charges against several 
princes and administrations. As the 
has sapiently observed that 
generalizations are not going to 
any wrongs,” may it be asked why 
it has itself spoken only vaguely of “Princes 


“sloppy 


or administrations which drag the Princely 
Order into disgrace,” indulging in a 
generalization about them without naming 


any one of them ? As, unlike Mr Chatteree, 


the Bombay paper is omniscient, why has 
it not from the fulness of its kuowledge 
either supported or condemned the definite 


resolutions of the Conference against parti- 

cular Princes and administrations ? ` 

All the Indian papers which have taken 
notice of the session and which the 

writer has seen, unequivocally support the 


to their . 
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cause of the Indian States’ people, considering 
their grievances real and ‘their aspirations 
jast and legitimate. 


The Tribune of Lahore writes : 


At a time when the constitution, 
what is known as British India, but of the í 
of India, including the States, isim the melting: 
pot, great. importance naturally attaches to the 
deliberations of such a body as the Indian States’ 
People’s Conference, which has just held a success- ° 


not only of 
whole 


ful session at Bombay. Mr. Ramananda Chatterjee, 
who presided over the Conference, gave a 
characteristically fine lead to the assembled 


delegates in regard to most of the matters included 
in the agenda of the Conference. 


After giving a brief summary of the 


presidential speech, this daily enumerates 
the points on which the Conference 
resolutions laid the greatest stress, and 
observes : 


That all these demands are perfectly legitimate 
cannot admit of a m-ment’s doubt. Jt is “equally : 
undeniable that many of them must be conceded ., 
in the immediate future and as a part of the very 


scheme of Indian federation. No federation 
between the Indian Provinces and the Indian 
States would, indeed. be worth having which left 


the Princes the same arbitrary and despotic rulers 
that they are and their people as no better than 
their chattel. Nor can we think of any scheme 
of federation in which the people of the States, as 
distinguished from their, hereditary rulers, shall: 
go entirely unrepresented on the Central Legisla-,. 
ture. 


The Hindu Herald of the same city 
expresses the view that 


Nothing can be more proper than that British 
Indians should be taking an active part in il 
(the Conference) ; becanse the Indian States being 
in India, and not in Honolulu, it is the concern 
of all Indians to see that they move with the 
country and do not remain as so manv clogs in 
the wheels of its progress. - As Mr. Ramananda 
Chatterjee, President. of the Conference, points out 
in his remarkably illuminating address. “just as 
the British rulers of Inda andthe British people 
have all along shown unwillingness to recognize 
the fitness of India and the Indians for self “rale. 
and free, representative institutions, urging (of 
course, mistakenly) as a reason for their reluctance 
that India has never known and been used to 
representative government and that Indians 
appreciate only benevolent paternalism. similarly 
our Princes, at least the majority of them.” perhaps 
also think that it would go against Indian political 
traditions if they became ‘constitutional - rulers.” 
Such outrageous misrepresentation, not only in 
` thought but in action too, of Tadian political 
traditions by our own Princes in the pursuit of a 
selfish motive constitutes no insignificant a 
menace to India’s national: progress which it is 
the concern of all Indians to combat. however 
their Highnesses may resent this - “outside 
interference,” as they call it. with their domestic 
concerns, as they think their States to be. 
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The weekly Feople of Labour gives it as 
its opinion that 


States? people made a happy choice in asking 
Syt. Ramananda Chatterjee to preside over their 
third Conference heid at Bombay on June 9th 
aad 10th. In a sober, well-argued address Syt. 
Chatterjee made out a strong case for responsible 
government in States. He had no difficulty in 
showing that representative institutions were 
known to Hindu polity in ancient times and 
have been admitted to Islamic polity in all 
Islamic countries today. He further asked the 
Princes to show their loyaitv to King George 
by following his example. Besides. if the Princes 
made it a condition precedent to their joining the 
proposed federation that “British India’? must 
have responsible, government, asked Mr. Chatterjee, 
could not “British Indians” also lay down that 
they would federate with the States only if these 
had, responsible government ? -Syt. Chatterjee’s 
criticism of the , Bikaneer - Diwan’s ' recent speech 
on ‘confederation” is also very illuminating. The 
Dewan would not tolerate “divided allegiance,’ — 
and yet he would own allegiance also to the 
Federal Government in certain specified subjects. 
Would not that mean divided allegiance ? Besides, 
what would become of the allegiance to the 
Paramount Power ? 


the Indian States Reformer of Dehra 
Dun thinks: 
The presidential speech of Babu Ramananda 


haama at the Indian States’ People’s Conference, 
although eminently readable, is nothing very 
original or enlightening:.-.--But it must be admitted 
that the speech is absolutely free from any 
attempt at empty, declamatory eloquence,- On the 
other hand, it is throughout a cogent and earnest 


advocacy of the legitimate rights .of States’ 
subjects. 

This weekly thinks that the fact that 
the president “has not touched upon the 
problem of the minor Chiefs and their 
states” “may. be due to the want of sufficient 


knowledge of details on the part of” that 
unfortunate person. Or it may perhaps be due 
to the fact that a presidential speech 
meant to be an encyclopaedia ? 


The Hindustan Times of Delhi observes: 


Much of what Babu Ramananda Chatterjee said 
as President of the third session of the Indian 
States’ People’s Conference held at Rombay_ on 
Tuesday last, should be familiar to our readers. 
There was perhaps nothing in the address which 
could be said to be absol ately new in’ the sense 
that it had never been given expression to before. 

But the Delhi paper is kind enough to 
draw attention to a few points in the address 
without any adverse comment. And what 
is really important is that in its opinion the 
Princes should win the good opinion of their 
subjects: For, ' 
` lf instead of securing the good-will of their 
subjects by considerate action, a prince should 
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continue to be the autocrat that he is, not all 
the support that he can obtain by way of 
military and other protection, can put off, for all 
time, the prospect of his subjects making it 
impossible for him to carry òn. 


In the opinion of The Leader of Mahabad: > 

If the people of British India have grievances 
against their Government, both numerous and- 
serious and at the.same time chronic, we do not 
think it is an injustice to their Highnesses the 
Ruling Princes or an exaggeration of “the truth to 
say that the disabilities of the people of the states 
are graver still and demand and require redress 
much more ur gently. 

It adds a 

The Tndlian States’ People’s Conference deserves 
every sympathy and encouragement. Its defects 
are the defects of excess of zeal, are natural and 
therefore, pardonable, and easily curable. The 
cause which it stands for is noble beyond doubt. 


There may be, as there actually is, a justi- 
fiable difference of opinion regarding the 
existence of this alleged “excess of zeal.” But 
one need not quarrel about that. 

The Leader holds: 


The organizers of the third and latest session l 
of the Conference at Bombay did the people of the 
states a good turn by electing Babu Ramananda 
Chatterjee as President. There are not many who 
equal and few surpass him in high character and 
great attainments.---We congratulate Babu Rama- 
nanda on his splendid address. He has demon- 
strated that the ancient Hindu ideal of Kingship 
was not absolute but limited or constitutional 
monarchy and pleaded in the mildest language , 
that our present-day Princes should voluntarily: ` 
transform themse.ves into constitutional heads of | 
state. And he has argued what should be deemed . 
to be essential conditions of a federation of states 
and provinces. 


The Searchlight of Patna delivers itself as - 
follows on the Presidential speech : re 


It was an illuminating address that Mr. Rama- ` 
nand Chatterjee delivered at Bombay the other aay 
as the President of the third session of the All- 
India States’ People’s Conference. He has rightly 
emphasized certain points which the Princes 
ought to remember if they are not to be “time- 
lagging.” Mr. Chatterjee has performed what Mr. 
George Bernard Shaw considers to be the great 
duty of the journalist, namely, “to abolish the 
time-]ag and to make people, understand that the 
world is continually | changing and that there is 
not much good in going on with ideas that are 
obsolete.” Days of autocracy are now gone and 
the sooner the Princes perceive this change, the 
better for them and the people. Mr. Chatterjee has 
powerfuly pleaded for the introduction of Respon- 
sible Government in the Indian States. 


After quoting some passages 
speech and stressing the points 
in, this Bibar daily concludes : 

Mr. Chatterjee has rightly stressed these points 


with the lucidity, force and persuasiveness that 
characterize his style. 


from the 
made- there- 
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another Bihar daily, is 
also a supporter of the States’ people’s 
“legitimate demands.” It records: 


At the third session of the States’ People’s, 
Conference just concluded at Bombay. Mr. 
Ramananda Chatterjee. the reputed publicist, ia his 
Avresidential address, fully and forcefully voiced 
the legitimate demands of the people of the States 
for a settlement of the question of their status in 
the future Indian Constitution. Mr. Chatterjee has 
a thorough mastery over the subject together with 
a vivid knowledge of the historic background 
that invests the problem with the complexity that 
is peculiar to itself. His incisive logic and in- 

‘timate kaowledge of the Indo- British politics 
rendered ‘it easy enough for him to throw a flood 
of light on the question and clarify the issue to 
a remarkable extent. 


Two points dealt with in the speech 
are then discussed. The editor concludes : 


Mr. Chatterjee analysed the case of the States 
peoples trom every possible angle and demonstrated 
the incontestable justice of their cause. “If by the 
constitution of Federal, India,” observed Mr. 
Chatterjee in conclusion, “the people of the Indian 
States are not given the same brand of citizenship 

“asthe people of British India. if, the former are 
given an inferior political status. it would be the 
duty of the latter not to touch such a Constitution.” 
It is a gredt speech, replete with a wealth of 


Indian Nation, 


valuable expositions and suggestions. and we 
hope, too, that it will serve its great purpose. 
Vishal Bharat, the Hindi monthly 


edited by Pandit 


magazine of Calcutta, 
who has spent many 


Benarsidas Chaturvedi, 
years of his life in “Indian {ndia,’’ devotes 
p two pages to comments ‘on the president’s 
* speech. A summarized translation of portions 
oP | his comments is given below. 


The presidential, speech of Sjt. Ramananda 
Chattopadhyaya is important from several points 
„otf view. The defects of administration in Indian 
. States are so many and so varied that they are 
‘sufficient to tempt a critic to use intemperate 
language. and it would be quite natural. if- he 
.didso. But the president. has expressed himself, 
` from beginning to end, in a constructive manner 
and with’ restraint. He has, no doubt. made some 
pungent remarks, but these were necessary and 
are well deserved. 

He has spoken of the dwarfing of the mind 
in Indian states. Those who have any personal 
knowledge of these states will bear ample 
testimony to the fact. Notonly are the minds of the 
Indian states’ officials ‘dwarfed’ but their soul 
is also ‘dwarfed’ (‘stained’ 
, proper word. but it would be using strong 
~ language). This is the case with very many states. 


In comparing some Indian states with ‘well- 
kept cattle farms,’ the president has been rather 
partial to these states. for the condition of 
cattle in a well-kept farm is much _ superior to 
that of the inhabitants of some of these states. 
, For in these farms the -cattle have not to witness 
“those scenes of debauchery, abominable and 


would have: been the. 
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soul-degrading, as are often witnessed by the 
inhabitants of many Indian states. 

We had the opportunity to teach some of the 
Rajkumars in a’ chiefs’ college ‘in Central India 
for six years and heard of the doings of some 
ot these. ee from reliable. people. The 
president’ has advised the rulers of the states 
to make their states ‘limited monarchies.’ ` But 
such far-sightedness cannot be expected from 
these Rajas and Maharajas. No autocrat, who 
has been accustomed to the taste of irresponsible . 
administration, will be moved by such pieces of 
advice to give up his so-called rights... 

The fact is that nothing will be done until ‘and 
unless the inhabitants of these states show their 
strength, to their rulers by their suffering and 
self-sacrifice. These rulers know well enough how . 
to make a show of representative institutions. ` 
Some of them even publish the annual reports 
of their administration, but God alone knows how ` 
far the facts: and figures given in their reports are 
correct or true. : 


The Indian Messenger of Calcutta consi- 
ders the demands of the people of the Indian . 
States quite reasonable. This weekly writes : 


In his Presidential Address at the Indian States’ 
People’s Conference held recently in Bombay Mr. 
Ramananda Chatterjee very pertinently observes : 

“Among the various motives which may have 
prompted British Political Officers in India to 
safe-guard autocracy in the states, the principal ones 
were perhaps to use the states as a foil to set olf 
the excellence of British Indian rule by contrast 
and also to use the states for fighting Indian ` 
nationalism, if need be.” 


The ` following passages 
idea of the other points 
noticed by this journal : 


will give some 
in the spéech 


Itis against their _ preposterous pretensions 
that Mr. Ramananda Chatterjee raises his voice 
of protest. His penetrative insight sees through 
the whole game and exposes its utter hollowness. . 

Equally outspoken is Mr. Chatterjee in his 
criticism of the method of representation ‘of the 
States on the Federal Council. Mahatma Gandhi 
has also protested against this queer amaleam 
of undiluted autocracy and fully developed 
demo racy brewed at Westminster. He is 
emphatic in his opposition to this curious scheme, 
but even he has not been able to bring out before 
the public eye its true inwardness so vividly as ` 
Mr. Chatterjee in his illuminating address. 


Advance, a Congress organ of Calcutta, 
supports the cause of the people of the 
Indian States. Its opinion of the presidential 
speech is embodied in the following 
paragraph : 


The address delivered by Sj. Ramananda 
Chatterjee as President of the third session. of the 
Indian States’ People’s Conference held at Bombay 
is a masterpiece of persuasive logic. In clear bold 
language, marked by a restraint that makes it 
dignified, he has forcefully presented the case 
of the subjects of Indian States, which on merits 
can. scarcely be challenged. Sj. Chatterjee is 
a Bengali ‘journalist of rare eminence whose 
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fame is not.confined to the boundaries of this 
province and the esteem in which he is generally 
held is testified to by his selection as President 
of this very important Conference. _His address 


bears ample traces of his level-headed critical 
acumen. : 
Regarding the proceedings of the Con- 


ference this daily writes 7 


The most important and direct concern of the 
Conference was, however, the position of the 
peoples of Indian States. Very few of the States 
have got parliamentary or even representative 
institutions. Everything is practically done by 
royal fiat ordecree, carried out by the executive. 
The courts of law are a negation of justice. The 
revenues. form more or less the personal property 
of the rulers. The royal court is in almost every 
case a hot-bed of vice and corruption,.for which, 
of course. the people pay. But they do not count at 
all. And yet their number comes to about 80 
millions, twice the population of France and of 
Italy and almost twice the population of England. 
This huge population have got no political tights 
and have civil rights resting on the pleasure of 
the executive, 


Advance further asserts, 


“The people’s rights must be respected. That 
has been the universal lesson of history, and the 
Indian States have got to bow to the time-spirit---All 
is not well with the Indian States and their rulers, 
barring a few hon- urable exceptions. They 
require a thorough overhauling in the light of 
modern conditions, if they want to survive at all.” 


In the opinion of the ae ` Baxar 


Patrika, 

The presidential address of si. Ramananda 
Chatterjee to the third session of the Indian 
States’ People’s Conference at Bombay is just 
what is expected of a publicist of his reputation 
for clear thinking, lucid exp sition and fearless 
regard for truth. It shuld be carefully read by 
the Princes and their Ministers, as well as by 
those who want to understand the cause of the 
increased emphasis in British India on the 
necessity for reforms in the Indian states. 


The Patrika concludes 
the cause of the states’ 
following words: 

It is needless to mention that the views 
expressed in the Presideatial, address will have 
the whole-hearted support of all Indian _ people. 
The Indian Princes are the representatives of 
an India that is fast vanishing. Their rule is 
the only relic of the self-rule of India still present. 
None, therefore, bears or ought to bear any 
ill-will against them. But the subjects of the 
Indian States are also the kith and kin of the 
inhabitants of .British India. Their interests also 
cannot be neglected by them. Indeed, the future 
of constitutional government in British India can 
never be made safe so long ‘as in neighbouring 
tracts the -exact antithesis of c nstitutional 
government prevails. Buth, therefore, for altruistic 
considerations and for the sake of enlightened 
self-interest, the cause of the States people ought 


its support of 
people with the 
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to receive „a very close support of the pub lic 
British India. : 


New’ India of Madras, 
Besant’s organ, writes : 


Mr. Ramananda Chatterjee’ s Presidential Address - 
to the Indian States’ People’s Conference, held a 
in Bombay last week, does not deal so much with 
the points put forward on the States People’s 
behalf in connection with Federation as with 
the general importance «f their interests, the 
scant attention that is paid fhem, and the necessity 
for bringing the States up to the level, of the, 
Provinces of “British India’ in the matter of 
constitutional government. He has pointed ont 
the irresistible tendency of the Time-Spirit in all 
countries of the world and the fact that in very. 
many vital respects, such ag education and economic 
progress, the vast majority ofthe States are far . 
behind even “British India.” The whole address 
might be read with profit by “the Princes who 
are responsible for the administration of the 
States and. those who ure associated ‚with them 
in such administration. There is no doubt that 
the States’ People have awakened to their position; 
which they see should not be inferior to that 
of the people of British India, and itis only-a 
question of time when they will gain their main 


“Dr. Annie ` 


objectives; the process will go on, irrespective of 
whether any particular State like’ Patiala enters 
the Federation or not. , 


The Hindu of Madras gives the gist, 
of some portions of the presidential address 
after the following prefatory words : 


Mr. Ramananda Chatterjee’s presidential address 
at the Indian States’ People’s Conference, which 
commenced its session at Bombay on 9th Jude, . 
contains a sober and reasoned exposition of the 
claims of the subjects of the States to a voice in 
the government of the States and in the shaping 
of India’s future constitution, The outward differ- 
ences between the States and the British Provinces 
in regard to standards of administration, political 
activities and economic conditions are so marked 
that the underlying unity of India as a whole is 
apt to be overlooked. Mr. Chatterjee has, therefore, 
done well in emphasizing this cultural unity and 
pointing out that it can find logical fulfilment only 
in a harmonious political future. 


It voices its reasoned conviction that 


The claims made on behalf ofa third of the 
people of this country cannot be lightly ignored 
and it is to be hoped that the Government. will 
consider how best they may satisfy their legitimate 
ambitions. 


Swarajya of Madras has devoted two 
leaders on two different dates to the 
Conference. Its article on the States’ sub- 


jects’ demands contends, among things, that 


It is time to recognize that no solution of the. 
problem of Indian ‘States is capable of being 
enforced or of yielding satisfactory results unless 
it has the direct approval of the chosen representa- 
tives of the subjects. The right of the princes 
to usurp the voice of the stibjects stands discredited 
by mal-administration. The States as federating 


. fact 


` Chatterjee at the third session 


` 


“\ Government, 


& It 


THE PRESS AND THE INDIAN STATES PEOPLE'S CONFERENCE 


units ‘have equal rights with British Indian, 


provinces in their claim for responsibility and 
representative institutions, and the sooner this 
is realized, the better it will be for the 
prospects of permanent peace and settlement. 


summarizes some important portions 
of the presidential speech in another article 
with the introductory sentence : 


The presidential address of Mr. Ramananda 
of the All-India 
States’ People’s Conference contains a grave warning 
which Indian princes will do well to note and 
profit by. -o 


The concluding sentences may also be 
quoted. ‘ 


The future of the princes depends on the 
readiness they display to realize the fact that their 
best safety consists in the prosperity and content- 
ment of their subjects. This is the sum and 
substance of Mr. Chatterjee’s counsel to the princes. 
At the present moment no counsel is better or more 
worth-hearing. 


The Bombay Chronicle, a Congress organ, 
observes : : 
‘The speech of Mr. L. R. Tairsee, the Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, was mild but here 
and there was fairly plain-spoken. 
The presidential speech of Mr. 
Chatterjee is a long, comprehensive, scholarly 
survey of the problem of the Indian States with 
special reference to the rights of the States’ people. 
For the most part he covers fairly familiar ground 
and shows that even benevolent autocracy is a 
poor substitute for democracy, that it is in any 
case an obsolete institution, and that India has 
had long and ancient traditions of democratic 


Ramananda 


This Bombay daily then asks : 


By what methods will or can the States’ 


’ hat n people 
win their rights? That is the on 


question of 


. ‘questions. - But it is just on that question that Mr. 


Chatterjee is most silent, unless he suggests that 
Indian States’ people will win their rights “just 


- .as other peoples of the world have obtained their 


A 


rights.” He is silent, probably because he is more 
-a scholar thana man of action and has not much 
experience of affairs in the States. He probably 
leaves that question tobe discussed and answered 
by the Conference itself. We trust the Conference 
at least, will not content itself with merely 
formulating constitutional rights in an academic 
manner but wouid also decide upon methods of 
winning those rights. As we have said before, 
it is only a bold programme of action that will 


make the Conference deservedly popular and 
irresistible. 


Mr. Chatterjee cannot rightly claim to 
ebe either a scholar or a man of action—and 
of course, he has no “experience of affairs 
in the States” which every one of bis 
Anglo-Indian and Indian critics undoubtedly 
has in full measure. But as a journalist 
and as one who has attended many of the 
sessions of the Indian National Congress, 


11 


Si 


including ‘some of the very latest, he 
remembers that for .some four decades that 
most representative Indian organization, 
with men of action as presidents, had 
formulated no “bold programme” of 


action other than making out a just case, 
praying, petitioning, protesting, and “merely 
formulating constitutional rights in an 
academic manner,’ though British India 
consists only of about a dozen more or 
less contiguous units under substantially 
the same kind of administration and 
posséssed of many post offices, telegraph 
offices, newspapers and other means of publicity. 
“Indian India,” on the other hand, consists of 
some seven hundred scattered units, with very 
meagre publicity resources, under adminis- 
trations at different stages of evolution.’ 
And the Indian States’ people’s conference 
is only three years’ old. Perhaps these 
facts, in addition of course to Mr. Chatterjee’s 
ignorance of States’ affairs, which is 
axiomatic, may give some clue to his 
abstention from making any suggestion of 
general direct action. 


The Servants of India of Poona thinks : 

The address which Mr. Ramananda Chatterjee 
delivered to the third session of the Indian States’ 
People’s Conference in Bombay on Tuesday last as 
its President, is entirely worthy of the excep- 
tionally high reputation which he holds among 
Indian publicists as a thoroughly, disinterested, 
independent and well-informed critic of affairs. 
He has presented in his speech a searching 
analysis of the federal scheme, and given his 
weighty support to all the demands contained in 
the memorandum which was submitted recently on 
behalf of the Conference to the Working Com- 
mittee of the Congress. With unerring judgment 
he puts his finger on the weakest spot in the 
scheme and devotes much space to showing how, 
among the many anomalies contained in the 
scheme, the capital anomaly of autocratic States 
federating with democratic Provinces will have 
the most disastrous consequences. If the federa- 
tion is to redound to, the good of British India or 
the Indian States, it is necessary, he says, that the 
system of internal government in the States must 
correspond to the system that will come to prevail 
in the Provinces. As a matter of compromise, he is 
willing to let the federation be formed imme- 
diately even with the autocratic States as they 
are at present, but he insists, as an essential 
condition, that the States that desire to enter the 
federation, should agree before admission to place 
their administration under a system of responsible 
government within “a definitely fixed short period” 
of five or ten years. And even during this short 
interval the States’ “members in the federal 
legislature must be elected by their people. Other- 
wise the Federal Assembly would be “useless 
for the common weal,” and. only “a tool in the 
hands of Indian autocrats and British bureaucrats,” 
a conclusion to. which every thinking person will 
agree. : 


92. a one 


The Mahratta of Poona writes : : 

The third session of the Indian States’ People’s 
Jonference must, indeed, be said to have -met, in 
he: course of this week, at-a very seasonable time. 
The session was held for three days, in Bombay 
mider the presidentship of the most independent- 
ninded Mr. Ramananda Chatterjee, editor of the 
Modern Review of Calcutta. A few days before the 
late of the Conference, certain differences of 
ypinion had arisen among the leaders of the States’ 
geople themselves. threatening the holding of the 
Xonference. But luckily, those differences did not 
nome in the way of the Conference and it was 
doubtedly held with results that augur well for 
she future of the States’ people, who are veritably 
n an orphaned condition, as it were, politically. 

There are few men in India who can be des- 
sribed as more sedate, more temperate and more 
oractical than the President of the Conference. It 
nay, therefore, be taken that the demands accepted 
3y the Conference, the deliberations of which he 
suided, are the minimum demands which cannot 
ye disregarded or belittled except at peril to them- 
selves by the Princes and, the Government. We 
we, therefore, inclined to think thatthe proceedings 
xf the Conference constitute a serious warning to 
‘the Princes. at the present moment when the 
Jolitical destiny of India, as a whole, is on the 
myil -> 

` The Indian Social Reformer of Bombay 
gives expression to the opinion that 


The organizers of the All-India States’ People’s 
Senference showed great discernment in invitin 
Vr. Ramananda Chatterjee, the distinguished an 
scholarly editor. of the Modern Review, to preside 
at its. third session, which opened in, Bombay on 
Wednesday. Mr. Ramananda Chatterjee does, not 


gelong. to the ranks of professional politicians, ` 


yaving been all his life interested mainly in educa- 
‘jon and social and religious reform. His presiden- 
Jal address was expected to be an important 
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contribution: to current political literature. But it 
has proved to -be much more than that. Jt is a. 
classic of political philosophy on the | future evolu-- 
tion of United India, touching as it does on all 
aspects of the complex question with a. 
wealth of lore, insight and wisdom which disarms-, 
opposition and leads the reader without an effort. 
to the conclusions that Mr, Chatterjee draws with. 
unerring hand from his premises. These conclusions 
are always, much less wide ‘than his premises ' 
warrant. His statements are all understatements. 
There is not a trace of heroics, nothing to hurt the- 
susceptibilities of the most sensitive Prince or- 
Minister. Light without heat, is the keynote of the- 
address. But it does not lack in the warmth. 
which comes of the ethical nature of the speaker 
being engaged in his thesis, The general rule 
observed by Mr. Chatterjee is to snggest rather 
than to insist. In one place only he is emphatic. 
It is with reference to the proper repository of 
residual powers. “I have not the least doubt,” he 
said. “that the Central or Federal Government 
should have these powers.” It is a pleasure and a. 
delight to read this address. It has invested the 
third session of the States’ People’s Conference - 
with a prestige and an authority which few. move- 
ments attain during such a short period of 


existence. i - 
the resolutions, The Indian 


As regards 
Social Reformer picks out one for special 


mention, observing : 

Among the important resolutions passed at 
the Indian States’ People’s Conference, the most 
important, perhaps, is the one which dealt with 
the subjects to be specifically assigned to the 
Federal Government. The first place among these 
was given to Civil Law, which, of course, includes . 
social legislation The disruptive effects of each 
province and State passing its own marriage, ` 
ivorce and succession laws, are obvious, and 
aiy obvious is the need for uniformity in.these ¢ 
aws. . 


INDIANS ABROAD 


By BENARSIDAS CHATURVEDI 


A Tourist’s Experiences in the British Empire 


- The following letter, which has been 
reproduced from the Indian Daily Mail of 
Bombay, will give our readers an impression 
of the humiliation that an Indian has to 
suffer while travelling in different parts of 
the British Empire. : 

To: 

The Editor 

A Tourists EXPERIENCES _ 

While efforts are being. 
‘ndia to work out a constitution for the latter to 
jlace ‘her in ʻa. position’ of equality with other 
nembers of the British Empire, Indian nationals 
still -continue to .be treated in the colonies as the 
yariahs of the Empire, which is exemplified by my 
recent experiences. , 


4 


being made in England and - 


_ Entering Australia last February on a temporary :. 
visit, I was examined and cross-examined by- the 
immigration authorities at Brisbane, my port of entry, 
and had to answer all sorts of unnecessary and 
annoying questions, including a query _ whether 
I had Bolshevist sympathies—as if every Indian at 
sight was to be taken to be a Bolshevist suspect— 


while my fellow | passengers . from other 
parts cf, the British Empire were passed 


almost witout any questions on the production ` 
of their passports. I had to undergo this despite - 
my British passport issued in London and my 
assurance that would not care to live per- . 
manently in Australia, sin contravention of 
the bar, against the entry of Asistics, even if 
I was paid to do so. 


os New ZEALAND . i 
Visiting New .Zealad, again only as a tourist, 
had, besides filing. the usual landing form, to 


. make a declaration on oath to obey the laws of 
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the country, ctc.—as if this was not understood Where thousands of our compatriots, still labour . 
—and to make a deposit of £10 from both of under, disgraceful disabilities and live under 
which all white British subjects and even American Conditions of humiliation and indignity imposed 
“citizens are exempt. upon them in direct and flagrant violation of 
While in New Zealand I tried to book my pacts such as the Gandhi-Smuts agreement. etc, 
‘passage to South Africaon a White Star liner but was © P..Daver. 


“definitely informed by the agents of that company Clo Messrs. T. Cook & Son Ltd. 


that they had instructions not to book any Indian 
passengers on their ships. 

Returning to Sydney. I however managed to 
book my passage to South - Africa, intending to 
make a tour through that country to Egypt and 
thence returning home to India. On reaching 
Cape Town, however, I was immediately served 
‘by the Immigration authorities with a notice 


under a section of their Immigration Act of 1913, .. 


which, I understand. debars Asiatics from landing 
‘in any part of this Union of South Africa. 

Despite strenuous efforts’ made on my behalf 
the Agent to the Government. of India in South 
Africa and a Parsi resident in Cape Town to 
obtain for me a temporary permit to land and 
pass through the country, not only was I refused 
permission to land, but even to tranfer from the 
‘ship [ had arrived in, to another sailing the same 
day for Durban whence I intended taking another 
steamer for Hast Africa, that I had asked for 
in the alternative. In consequence of this stupid 
‘arrogant attitude of the Cape authorities. I was 
‘compelled involuntarily to continue to London 
in the same ship .at considerable inconvenience 
and expense and the complete messing up of 
my programme and plans. 


BITTERNESS 

T have travelled in various parts of the world, 
and I can assure, you sir, rarely have I known 
such opposition and disgraceful invidious distinction 
made against my compatriots as in the colonies 
and dominions of the British Empire. It is galling 
‘humiliation such as 1 have been through, created, 
‘by narrow-minded racial prejudice and vulgar 
snobbery, that engenders and fosters feelings of 
‘national bitterness, which, while they exist, make 
all talk of the Empire being the vaunted “Common- 
wealth of Free Nations,” a hypocritical sham. 

While no Indian, whatever bis position in life 
‘or education, may even temporarily stay or pass 
through some of the colonies. not to mention 
permanent settlement, any 
self-same countries may 


residence in India and exploit. the country at will ! 

Under these circumstances is it at all surprising 
that a large section of our compatriots should 
be prepared to face all necessary sacrifices 
in the struggle to shake themselves free of the 
shackles of this “Glorious Empire.’ The least 
Indians at home can do, in. justice to their 
compatriots abroad and to uphold our sense Of 
national self-respect and dignity, is to legislate 
Jaws to retaliate to the full and pay back in their 
own coin all those countries that think ‘fit to 
hur! insult and indignity at India, i 

Those of my countrymen who still banker 
after the membership ọf the British Empire with all 
its much-bruited claims to justice and fairplay, 
I shail only ask to make an unofficial tour of 
the colonies to ‘learn at first-hand of the blessings 
accruing therefrom. For this purpose, I should 
particularly recommend a tour to South Africa 


riff-raffs from these 
5 : ri y solely, by virtue of their 
being white British subjects, take up permanent 


Berkeley Street, W. I, 
London, May 20, 1931. . > 

The sad experiences of Mr. Daver, remind — 
us of the much more unfortunate experiences “ 
of Mr. Manilal, Bar-at-Law, who was hunted ` 
out of Fiji without any open trial and was 
not allowed to practise in New Zealand. - 
The Australian Government bas all along ` 
refused to allow him to practise there. ` 
The Colonial Secretary of the Straits Settle- `. 
ments informed Mr. Manilal that he would-be |, 
permitted -to land in Singapore only to. 
proceed to India but not to stay. And | 
the Colonial Secretary of Mauritius wrote «: 
to him :— s, k 

“You will be entitled to land in this “ 
colony but no guarantee can be given of: 
your being allowed to remain here. Should .. 
the Government consider that your past record. | 
and your behaviour are such as to render : 
you an undesirable inhabitant of Mauritius 
you will be liable to-be deported forthwith” ` 

It is noteworthy that nota single thing 
has been proved against Mr. Manilaľs 
political or professional conduct. k 

Mr Daver has written about the unneces- `. 
sary and annoying questions put to him at’. 
Brisbane in Australia. He should consider - 
himself fortunate that he was not examined : 
in any European language. There was a 
‘literate law’ in Australia according to which ` 
an emmigrant could be examined ‘in - 
any European language. Bishop Gilbert ` 
White of Willochra tells ‘an interesting . 
story in his book Thirty years in Tropical 
Australia. An Australian collector of customs 
insisted that a Japanese commercial traveller 
should fulfill the ‘literate law’ by writing 
from dictation a certain number of lines 
in some European language. The Japanese 
replied :—“I speak and write English, French, | 
German, Spanish, Russian, Italian and 
Portuguese. But, as I suppose you do-not 
understand anything but English you had 
better examine me in that language.’ He - 
then sat down and wrote out from memory 
fifty lines of Gray’s Elegy. 

It is really disgusting to read about the 
‘stupid and arrogant’ attitude of the South ș 
African authorities, who in spite of all the ` 
strenuous ` efforts made on behalf of Mr. 
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Daver by the Agent of the Government of 
India in South Africa, did not even allow 
him to change from tbe ship he had 
arrived in, to another, sailing the same day 
to Durban from where he could take a 
steamer to Hast Africa. One can now 
understand that there has really been no 
change of heart among the South African 
authorities after the Cape Town Agreement. 
would invite the attention of Mr. 
Daver to the following words of Mahatma 
Gandhi, which he wrote in the Young India 
of September 29, 1920, while commenting 
upon the ill-treatment of indians in New 
Zealand :— 
“I invite the attention -of the reader to 
the account of the treatment of our 
countrymen in New Zealand. I cannot 
conceive anything more wantonly’ brutal 
than the doings of the white men of New 
Zealand. It is not as if the colonists are 
a depraved people. They are brave, generous, 
charitable and cultured in their own sphere. 
But they are thrown off their balance 
immediately they ‘come in contact with us. 
We are their natural prey. And culture 
is no bar to their maltreatment of us even 
as culture is no bar to the killing even 
say of snakes by the majority. of mankind. 
T have not used a far-fetched illustration. 
. Thousands of Englishmen cannot bear the 
idea of an Indian claiming or living on 
terms of equality with them. White 
superiority, as Mr. Andrews has shown, has 
become a religion. President Kruger used 
to say that God had ordained Asiatics to 
be white-men’s slaves. He even introduced 
the idea in his statute book. He was frank 
and he avowed it. Others believe it, 
practise it but would fain break its force 
by using euphemistic language or worse. 
It is not possible to blame anybody but 
ourselves for this badge of inferiority and 
we alone can remove it by a supreme effort.” 


The problem of Intending Emigrants to 
China and Japan. 


An esteemed corrospondent writes from 
Japan : 

In ancient days Indians went abroad to 
spread the culture, religion, civilization and 
commerce of their country, but in these 
days a very large number of them have 
gone overseas in order to gain a living by 


serving foreigners in whatever capacity 
they were engaged. Besides millions of 
menial labourers abroad, the educated 


“middle class” Indians are wandering from 
country to country in large numbers solely 
with the purpose of obtaining a living. 
This is really a very -pitiable aspect of 
Indian emigration to foreign countries... 
In the Malay peninsula alone there are, 
at least a few thousands of cultured Indian 
youths knocking at the door of every 
commercial firm in quest of jobs. The 
same condition I noticed in Ceylon when 
I was there nearly six years ago. Granting 
that Ceylon and Malaya were adjacent 
countries, what about those unemployed who 
come as far as Chiana and Japan paying 
heavy passage money to the steamship 
companies, only to find on arrival in these 
countries that they can do nothing. 
These men seem to sail away from the 
homeland with the hope .that any country 
in the East would give them an open door- 
for a prosperous career. Far. from it. The 
putpose of this note is to give a warning 
to those whose fantastic ideas about their . 
prospects in the Far Eastern countries would. 
merely land them in utter misery and 
helpless position, if they venture to come 
without adequate money in their pocket. 
There are now before me many examples 
as to how many Indian youths arrived in 
China and Japan, suffered all possible troubles 
and returned home with a feeling of repent- 
ance for their misadventure. In. some- 
cases even worst things have happened, I 
am told. 

“In China and Japan if you seek for 
a job, a fair knowledge of the language of 
the country is an essential qualification. 
Granting that you know this language, your 
chance lies only with any British or 
American employer, but they generally secure 
the services of the Chinese or Japanese at 
a far cheaper salary than. Indians ` would 
be contenet’ to receive, because in any 
country the native lives on a cheaper basis 
than the foreigner. That is an obvious 
fact. Accordingly, these Americans .or 
Britishers prefer Chinese or Japanese clerks, 
stenographers, to Indians who demand a far 
higher wage. There are many Indian 
business men out here and they have Indian 
clerks under them. For’ positions under 
Indians in the Far East you have to make 
arrangements with them from India _ itself. 
No Indian employer ever engages any 
Indian staff on the spot and even if they 
required any they generally employ natives 
because native labour is so cheap. 
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“Then comes the question of living. 
Except during the summer, the weather in 
these parts is so cold that aa Indian always 
finds it difficult to live, comfortably and the 


‘task of clothing oneself in wool, may cost 
` much, As for food, you have no Indian 
restaurants out here catering Indians. 
Generally, the Indians -who are in China 
and Japan are business men who live in 
comforts which cost them a lot, but they 
can afford it. They have their native 


servants who prepare their diet, bat a stranger 
cannot expect them give hima shelter under 
their roofs unless under very extraordinary 
circumstances. 


“Paying no heed to these facts Indian youths 
who are of an adventurous nature continue 
_ to rush into Chinese and Japanese towns, 
undergo all sorts of privations, and then 
return ‘home after being branded as 
“vagrants.” 


l “I have often been told by these less 

fortunate people that they left India hoping 
that their fellow-countrymen abroad ‘would 
not let them suffer and that they would do all 
they could to help. While I donot for a 
moment deny that our people abroad are 
sympathetic to a certain’ extent (at least to 
that extent that they pay your deck passage 
home) there is a limit to their sympathy 
and generosity and they cannot be expected 
to give lodging and food to their thoughtless 
compatriots who start on their adventures 
without any. idea of the conditions prevailing 
in these countries. 


“On many an occasion I myself have been 
approached for such help and I must admit 
that this problem of educated Indians coming 
overseas for work has been a puzzle to me.” 


Indian deputation to Malaya 


An Indian deputation was arranged to 
leave for Malaya in 1930 but later the visit 
was cancelled for some reasons not known 
to the public. Why should. not that deputa- 
tion be sent this year? The Indian problem 
in Malaya is gravé and the Govern- 
ment of India should do everything to 
it. Although about 70000 Indian labourers 
have left Malaya for India during 1931, there 
are still afew lakhs of them left there and 
they should be protected. Indians must not 
toil for the prosperity of Malaya at 
starvation wages and with misery for them- 
selves. : 


solve- 


vt 


Indians and Africans in Kenya 


We are glad to reproduce the following 
from the memorandum of Mr. ‘A.B. Patel, 
one of the Kenya Indian delegates appointed 
by the East African Indian National Congress. 
to give evidence before the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee on Hast Africa : 

“Indians concur in and welcome the broad 
principles of Native policy enunciated by 
His Majesty’s Government in the Memorandum 
on Native Policy (Comd. 3578). In, 
particular, they whole-heartedly support 
the paramountey of Native interests in all its 
implications; and the principles that the 
relations of His Majesty’s Government to the- 
African population is one of trusteeship that 
cannot be devolved. They desire and will 
welcome the carrying out of these principles 


of Native Policy in the letter and in the 
spirit, and for that purpose will strive to 
bring the legislation of the colony into. 


conformity with the spirit of that policy and 

to abolish the several restrictions and 

restrictive measures applied to the Africans, 

such as: 

(a) Restrictions on growing crops. 

Restrictions on number of stock 

owned. 

(c) Native registration (Kipandi system) 

(a) Unfair system of taxation. 

(e) Restrictions on freedom of associations: 
and meetings. 

By supporting the cause of the Africans 

in such unequivocal terms the Kenya Indians 

have raised themselves in the eyes of all 

fair-minded persons and have also strengthened 

their case for justice and equal treatment. 


Sedition Ordinance in Fiji 


Here are some questions and their replies 
reproduced from the account of the Legsi- 


lative Council in Fiji, published in the 
Fiji Times and Herald. 
` QUESTIONS | 


The following questions and answers were 
tabled: 

The Junior Member for 
Division :— 

(a) Has the attention of the Government 
been called to the article in Hindi on 


the Southern 


pages 
4 and 5 of the Pacific Press of October 
18th, 1930, headed, in Hindi, May the 


Empire be destroyed ?” 


(b) What steps does the Government 


propose to take in connection therewith ? 
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Reply © 
(a) The answer is in the affirmative. 
(b) The Government bas had under 


consideration for some time past the question 
of the circulation of seditious publications. 
It proposes to introduce into this Council 
at an early date a Bill the objects of 
which will be to provide for the punishment 
of seditious acts and seditious libel to 
facilitate the suppression of seditious 
publications and to provide for the suspension 
of news-papers containing seditious matter.’} 

The questson (a) refers to the statement 
made by Swami Bhawani Dayal Sannyasi 
before the magistrate of Arrah, during the 
Civil Disobedience Movement. 

During the last sessions of the Legislative 
Council in February last the Acting Attorney- 
General introduced a bill to control seditious 
publications and newspapers. The object 
and reasons given for its introductions are: 


“The Government considers that the time 
has arrived when it is essential to control 
the circulation of seditious publications 


and newspapers.” 





His Excellency the Governor said in 
his opening speech with reference to this bill 
“There is no present cause for apprehension ; 
but it is well that the Government should. 
be fully prepared to meet any situation that 


may arise.” This shows clearly that the 
Fiji Government is trying to enact this 
Bill in anticipation of ‘sedition. It is to be 


remembered that the statement of Swami 
Bhawani Dayal was made under extraordinary 
circumstances and it was reproduced in 
several papers in India and no action was 
taken by the Indian Government against these 
papers. It will be really unfortunate if the 
Fiji Government enacts the bill under the 
cover of this single statement. It is 
bound to give rise to suspicion in the 
minds of Indians in Fiji that the Colonial 
Government is contemplating a policy of 
repression. Already the relations existing 
between the authorities in Fiji and the 
Indian vopulation there are not very cordial. 
Indeed, there is an element of distrust which 
will be increased ten-fold if this unnecessary 
bill is enacted. 





Executive Committee of the Indian States’ People’s Conference, 
Bombay Session, 1931 





Civilized Use of Leisure 


Mr. C. E. M. Joad is 
brilliant philosophieal 
contributes to The Aryan Path a very fine 
article on the civilized use of work and 
leisure. The present use of leisure, Mr. Joad 
. says, does not really produce enjoyment nor 
does’ it give us beauty, 
enlightenment. Thus it stands doubly 
condemned. In Mr. Joad’s view, this failure is 
due to the notion, very common in these 
days, that the only appropriate occupation. for 


one of the 
writers of today. He 


leisure is the search of pleasure. But “the 
good time’ must by its very nature be 
occasional. ‘Good time’ if persisted in becomes 


a necessity, but a necessity which bores, a 
dismal routine. You cannot takethe kingdom 
of happiness by storm.” What then are the 
activities which are likely to give us the 
greatest happiness ? Mr. Joad says: 


The answer, I think, is that it matters very 
little provided that the ay in question 
involves effort and endeavour. And by effort and 
endeavour I do not mean necessarily or even 
mainly effort and endeavour on the physical plane. 
Life has now in civilized human beings evolved 
at a level at which it can no longer find its interest 
continuously engaged by the activities and adven- 
tures of the body. I mean effort and endeavour 
which call torth the use of our highest and _ most 
recently evolved faculties, the spiritual and the 
intellectual. Aristotle affirmed that the best life 
is'to be found in the more or less continuous 
employment of our highest faculties upon tasks 
appropriate to them. To fit ourselves for such 
alife we must tune ourselves to concert pitch 
and maintain our faculties at cutting edge. Thus 

. the effort and endeavour of the mind 
tual and creative pursuits, interspersed with 
intervals of recreation in at and music and the 
` conversation of one’s friends, will, if 1 am right, 
provide ample occupation for the leisure of “the 
future. : 

But here another difficulty arises. Such a 
life, it is obvious, is envisage very largely 
in terms of work. It is in work, I contend, that 
salvation lies. Yet the work of the future, T have 
suggested, will be mainly machine minding. Is 
there not a contradiction here ? , 

_, The attempt to resolve it brings, me to an 
important point. The distinction whieh is commonly 
made between work and_ play, between labour 
and leisure is a false one. I do not mean that in 
the modern world it does not exist. but that it 
ought not to exist. It is one of the cardinal 
defects of our present civilization that by entrust- 


most: 


knowledge or. 


in’ intellec-. 


- because machines have usurped our 


ing the actual business of production. to machines 


it introđuces the distinction an acute 
form and perpetuates it. | The business of 
attending to machines is not—it is obvions—such 
as to satisfy our creative impulses, or give men 
an instinctive joy in the labour of their hands. 
A man who works in a factory in company 
machines must endeavour himself to become a 
machine. Like a machine he must confine his 
energies to the unending repetition of a single 
very limited process. Like a machine, he does 
not see the beginning or the end of what he 
does. Such work, it is obvious, cannot engage 
our interests or tax our faculties ; > ON the contrary, 
it destroys initiative, stifles spontaneity and is 
inimical to the life of the spirit. Human beings. 
are not machines, and they cannot be turned into. 
their likeness without losing most of what makes. 
them human. 

Men speak of the dignity of labour, of the joy 
of achievement, of the pride in work well done ; 
but such expressions are a mockery when applied 
to the work of the slaves of the machines. Yet,. 
as we are frequently told, we cannot put the clock. 
back, we cannot de-industrialize our civilization, 
and as [ have tried to show above, machines are 
likely to become more important, and to take- 
over more of the functions of production, as our 
civilization develops ; there will be more and more 
powerful machines in the world, not less. 


in 


with, 


Also, as L have tried to show, work demanding. 


the exercise of effort and the display of talent is 
a necessity to human beings, and the need for 
amusement which arises in its absence a tyranny. 
What is the inference ? It is, I think, obvious ; 


men must find in their leisure the satisfaction of: 
which machines have robbed their so-called working”. 
between : 


lives. In other words, the distinction 
labour and leisure must be transcended. Given 
that the business of producing the necessities to 
enable society to function economically is ‘to. 
occupy not more than three or four hours a day,, 
the need to find in our leisure an outlet for our- 
need to create, to strive and to endure is obvious. 
We must work in our leisure not only because- 
long leisure without work is intolerable. but 
work. In a. 
word the sort of life which the sages have indicated, 
must become the ideal of the leisure of the 
ordinary man. 


With the greater use of machinery 
the leisure of men will increase, and the‘ 
problem of employing it will take ona’ 
different complexion, Mr. Joad goes on 


to say: 
With the enormous increase in leisure I envisage 


and with the accession of energy that shorter . 


working hours would involve, 


the principle of ` 


the hobby would. be extended and glorified out. . 


of all recognition. Men would come fresh from. 
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the three or four hours’ task-work that the produc- - 


the administration of 
their chosen study or 


tion of necessaries and 
society demanded, to 
pursuit, . . 

Thus itis to a knowledge of the past in history 
or archeology, to the understanding of the 
‘physical universe by, science or the probing of 
the secrets of the universe by philosophy, to the 
creation of beauty, in art and literature, to the 
training and discipline which are necessary for 
those who seek to know reality, in short to 
creating and to contemplation, that leisure, if it 
is to please and not to bore, will in the main be 
devoted. : . 

Sport and social intercourse will still have 
their rôles, but they will be secondary ones ; they 
will fall into their proper places as the adjuncts 
and relaxations of the good life. And men will 
‘insist on their right to occasional solitude. The 
need for country sights and sounds and for 
solitude to enjoy them is none the less strong 
because it is so_ seldom recognized. It is a need 
for which modern society, and in particularly 
modern. conceptions of leisure make practically no 
provision, and because it is thwarted men lose 
resilience, and live tired and tiring lives. Taking 
a leaf out of the book of the religious orders, 
men will go into retreat for several weeks at a 
time. In solitude they will come to know 
themselves and in tranquillity to accumulate those 
reserves of energy and enthusiasm which the 
right use of leisure demands. Leisure should be 
a challenge to brace, not an ‘invitation to relax ; 
and to meet that challenge we require that our 
energies should be fresh’ and our faculties keen 
and unsated. 


Mahatma Gandhi and Machines 


There is a very comprehensive study of 
the philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi by Mr. 
A. R. Wadia in The Young Men of India and 
Ceylon from which only the passage dealing 
with his attitude towards machinery, is quoted 
below : 


Machinery for him “is the chief symbol of 
‘nodern civilization ; it represents a great sin..... 
i cannot recall a single good pointin connection 
with machinery.” But since then he has yielded 
at several points to the logic of facts with reference 
to railways and cars and telegraphs and printing 
presses. In an interesting conversation with one 
Ramachandran, a student of Shantiniketan, recorded 
in the pages of Young India. he makes an interest- 
ing exception in the case of the Singer sewing 
machine : “It is one of the few useful things ever 
invented, and there is a romance about the device 
itself. Singer saw his wife labouring over the 
tedious process of sewing and seaming with her 
own hands and simply out of his love for her 
he devised the sewing machine. in order to save 
her from unnecessary labour. He, however, saved 
not only her labour but also the labour of every 
one who could purchase a sewing machine.” 
Extend this logic further afield and it would be 
impossible even for Gandhiji to deny that all 
machinery is at bottom:a device to save labour and 
to minimize its tedium. 


‘but for all. is an asceticism 
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_ Studying all these passages together the right 
line of approach for a spiritual leader like Gandhiji 
would be to see that machinery does. not enthral 
the spirit of man, that-at_ no stage shall machinety 
be anything but subservient to. the happiness of 
mankind. True that the human genius of invention. ~; 
has flourished as much in discovering the most” 
nefarious means of human destruction in warfare, 
as in discovering most benevolent things, but with 
true spiritual enlightenment it should not be 
impossible to minimize, even to annihilate, the 
scourge of science in evil directions. Gandhiji is 
less than just to himself when he says that the- 
attempt to spiritualize| machinery seems an- 
impossible. - task. If this were true, verily is 
humanity in great danger, for it is impossible to - 
do away with machinery and revert toa by-gone ' 
age, and yet to feel enslaved to it would be a great 
calamity. . : i So 

The whole discussion of machinery in Gandhiji’s 
writings is dominated by a sullen, silent spirit of 
asceticism, which has been a most peculiar feature 
of Hinduism. In the Tolstoy farm he admits’ that 
his aim was to lead a life which the poorest of . 
the poor would lead and this holds true of the 
Sabarmati Ashrama as well. In his Guide to Health 
he actually says: “It is wrong to eat anything ' 
for its mere taste” There is absolutely no aesthe- 
ties worth the name ‘in him, and yet when he 
comes to speak of dress he suddenly discovers 
that “dress, indeed, detracts from the natural beauty 
of the body.” He goes to Hardwar and is repelled 
by the iron bridge near Lakshman Zula. Mr. 
Kollenbach and-he were on boarda ship on their 
way to London; Mr. Kallenbach was fond of 
binoculars, but this militated against Gandhiji’s 
sense of simplicity and to put an end to endless 
discussions, which these binoculars gave rise to, -. 
Gandhiii suggested and poor Mr. Kallenbach ' 
acquiesced that the binoculars should be thrown 
into the sea, and they were ; the claims of simpli- 
city were satisfied ! 

I should not like to deny that there is something 
beautiful in certain types of- asceticism which 
have prevailed in India through the ages. eg. 
the type represented by Rudyard Kipling’s Puran 
Bhagat, who after a life spent in arducus }«bour 
would fain in the evening of his life seek solitude 
where he could rest at peace. There is beauty 
in the type ofa sannyasin, so beautifully pictured . 
by Tagore, who has given up the world to serve 
the world. But asceticism for the sake of asceticism, 
void of beauty, serving as arule not for the few’ 
ism which human. nature 
cannot and thank God will not bear, for it spells 
a starvation of that side of the soul of man. which 
delights in beauty and creates great art. 


` 


The Women’s Movement in Turkey 


Mr. H. C. Kumar writes in Stri Dharma 
on the women’s movement in Turkey: 


Religions and nationalities divide, but life unites. 
For, strange as it may seem, the whole of the 
Young Turk Movement owes its - inception to one 
who was a Frenchman by nationality and a Christidn 
by faith. Marquis de Chateauneuf had turned 


Muslim and become a domiciled Turk. His son, 
Noury Bey, was a Minister under Sultan Abdul 
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Hamid, and bis two daughters Zeneb and Melek 
were the pioneers of the women’s movement in 
Turkey. The sory of their romantic. struggle 
has been immortalized by Pierre Loti in his 

“Disenchanted.” - i 

Noury Bey loved his daughters, surrounded 
them by all kinds of comfortless luxury which was 

` the common Jot of all ladies of rank and what. is 
more. gave them fine European education. . The 
sisters understood art, thanks to their French 
blood, and were accomplished and charming. Zeneb 
was an artist to her‘finger-tips, and a fine musician. 
The tragedy of her life came when she was given 
away in marriage to the Secretary of het father 
without her ever having set her eyes upon him. 
“There was nothing wrong with him,” sad Zeneb, 
“except that I did not like him.’ The whole 
social system was wrong, but it was not her 
father’s fault. : 

She made up her mind to break the system, 
and make herself a “cause.” Her sister Melek 
eagerly joined. her “cause.” To ventilate their 
views in the press, even if it were possible, would 
have been the surest way of courting destruction. 
They held private meetings, they gave dinners, 
they arranged music parties, but the “canse” seemed 
to make no headway The sisters_were in despair. 

- It was at this juncture tat Providence brought 
the great French Novelist, Pierre Loti, to 
Constantinople. The sisters knew that Loti was a 

“friend of the Turks and loved their civilization. 
Only if they could enlist his co-operation! Secret 
meetings were arranged and the revelations made 
in Lotis book “Disenchanted,” shook the placid 
‘waters of the Bospho'ns to their very depths. 
Nev-r before had any Turkish woman poured out 
of her son! like this before a gaping world. Zeneb 
and Melek instantly fled to Europe for safety and 
Noury Bey died a broken-hearted man. 

` The seqnence may be briefly told. Melek 
married a celebrated Polish composer with _ estates 
in Russia, and life was easy, uotil in the Russian 
‘Revolution, they became the property of the 

Bolshevists. Melek, then, became a dress-maker in 
Paris. Zeneb remained in exile till the Young 
Turk Revolution of 1906 which enabled her to 
return to her country, but the piradise of her 
dreams was as distant here as in Europe. “Alas.” 
she said, “I am neither French nor Turkish. These 
two civili zations are always at war in me,” and she 
died in the prime of her life- Sp2aking: of her 
exile in Enrope, Miss Ellison remarks: “To her 
exile was agony. Seated at the piano, unaware _ of 
my presence, she’ would play for hours, composing 
as she went along, the tears streaming down her 
face. If only some one conld have taken it down! 
Such exquisite music is only born of suffering. A 
fine talent is buried in Zeneb’s far away Anatolian 
grave. 


The Problem of jute Prices 


Mr. R. N. Roy puts forward some new 
suggestions with regard.to regulation of the 
price of jute, in The Bengal Co-operative 
Journal : 
_ Suggestions have. been made from _ time to time 
for restrictions of the produce by legislation. The 
danger of restriction unrelated to demand, is 
overlooked .by most such propositions. A restricted 


12 


.crop means, high prices. _ 
after year that the effect of 
the cultivator to go in for 
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It has been ‘seen year 
high price is to tempt 
"a larger acreage under 


jute the year following. No amount of propaganda 


can check this tendency. 


The Bengal cultivator. 


invariably assumes that the year following a good: 


year weuld be also’ good a 


nd with more produce 


-at his disposal he would make a bigger aggregate 


and marginal profit. 


My suggestion. therefore, is _ that the roblem ` 
should be tackled indirectly. When,. owing to a, 
probable large crop and contraction of demand,:: 
itis anticipated that prices will go down below 


the cost of production. T 
given a partial remission 


he cultivator should be- 
of his taxation. The. 


amount so remitted could be recouped by a- 


proportionate addition to 
mills for that year. Tuh a 


the super-tax of | the: 
policy will put a check: 


on the mills in deliberately manipulating“ 
uneconomic prices. Conversely, it a short crop and - 
a disproportionate rise in the price of the raw. 
material are anticipated, an additional tax should’ 
‘be levied on cultivators’ and the mills should be 


given a corresponding 
super-faxes, — 
The temptation ofa ta 


remission from their 


x remission will lure: 


him to central markets and will encourage him. 


to come into direct contact 


with big dealers and. 


buyers at, the central markets. The elemination ` 


of the middlemaa’s profit 


The contract papers of such villagers 
received lower price than the cost of 


will thus be achieved. 


‘who have , 
production ` 


may then be sent to the Union Boards who will. 
recommend a proportionate remission. In practice, 
therefore, this scheme amounts to lowering the. 


cost of production when the price of Taw j 
4 h ~ v g 
tends in a downward direction. ces 


cy 


On the other hand, when the price of raw : 


jute is much higher than 


the cost of production, > 


1t will be necessary to help the mills. Bact 

: ‘ d . 2 group.’ 
of mils could submit their average mites 
prices to the proposed Central Research Committee, 


accompanied with a certificate from th 
Tax Department. If the average purcha 


much above the cost of 


material, they would be entitled to a 


e Income. 
‘ se price is”, 
production of the raw. 
remission’ 


of their super-taxes and the Government r $ 
10 revenu 
recouped by an additional tax on the cultivator. 
The margin over the cost of producion which: 
the cultivator should receive would be fixed by- 


the Central Research Committee after 


figures of cost of living, 
a cultivator’s family, ete. 


The main object of thi 


considering ` 
the average budget of 


s scheme is to adjust 


supply and .demand, which would mean stabiliza- 


tion of prices and an 
productivity by elimination 
which increases national 


Increase in national 
of waste. Any measure 
productivity “is to the 


maximum social advantage of the State and the 


equity of the proposed ta 


xation would then be 


based on the well-known principle of public 
finance, namely, „the principle of maximum Social 
advantage. It will, of course, be necessary to 
cullect a vast mass of facts and figures for 
working, the scheme outlined above. But the 


labour is worth undertaki 
that Bengals wealth is 
Governmeut derives so larg 


ng in view of the fact 
in jute and that the ~ 
e a revenue from it. i 





Trade Union Legislation.in India 


Dr. R. B. Gupta contributes to The Ganga 


a very informative article on trade unionism 
„in India, in course of which he gives: an 
account of the legislation in’ connection with 
this subject : + 

Another 


‘öf trade 
-of the 


the history 
the passage 
1926. One 


important, ide in 

unionism in India is 
Trade Union Act in 
of the principles regarding labour which 
was included in the Peace Treaty is ‘the 
„right of association for all Jawful purposes by 
the employed as well as the employers.’ In 1920 
Messrs. Binny and Company, Madras, brought 
an action against certain officials of ‘the local 
labour union for inciting the employees of the 
Buckingham Mills to break their contract. The 
High Court’ granted an interim injunction against 
-the officials of the Union, restraining them from 
making speeches, etc. This interlocutory decision 
rend dered the position of labour lerders highly 
“precarious and showed the need for remedial 
: legisiation, resolution was moved and accepted 
by the Legislative Assembly in 1921 advocating the 
‘need for the registration and protection of trade 
-unions. _ The Government accordingly drafted and 
-cireluated a bill in 1924 which, after some 
“modifications, was. passed by the Assembly in 1929 
and was brought into force in June 1927. The Act 
„grants immunity to trade unions registered under 
: it from any civil liability in respect of any tortuous 
-act done in furtherance of a trade dispute by any 
“trade union official without the knowldge or con- 
trary to the express instructions of the union. 
Officials and members of registered unions have 
also been. granted exemption from all civil and 
criminal ` hability - in respect of acts done ‘in 
furtherance of trade disputes of other legitimate 
trade union actives: The enforcement of 
agreements between trade union members. 
_ compulsory yearly audit of accounts, and free 
inspection of books. and accounts by the public 
are other minor provisions of the Act. 

The Act also provides that trade union funds 
may not be spent on any objects not specifically 
included within the legitimate functions of unions 
nor spent more than one-fourth of their funds 
for helping other unions ọr for furthering general 
labour interests as distinguished from the 
interests of purticular. unions. For 
activities - a separate fund may be constituted by 
every union provided that contributions to 
such. a fund are entirely optional. With regard 
‘to the election of office-bearers and members 
of the executive committee also the Act provides 
‘that at least half of these must be recruited from 
actual workmen. Thus the Act has given a new 
and valuable status to trade unions in the eyes 
of the public and has helped to direct their 
activities into proper and constructive channels. 
By April 1, 1929, 67 unions with a membership 
of 2,34, 220 ‘had been registered under the the Act. 


A New Educational Experiment 
In The Young Men of India Burma 
and Ceylon Mr. W. B. Foley gives 
an account of a very interesting 





political . 


educational experiment. In 1921, a young 
American, Frederick G. Williams, was sent 
by the Methodist Episcopal Church to take 
over one of their schools near Asansol, in 
Bengal. This was the starting pointa new kind 
of educational venture, the spirit of 
thus epitomized by Mr. Foley : 
Ushagram owes its initiation, its development, to 
experimental qualities in the modern . philosophy of 
education. What is attempted in this “Village of 
the New Day” (as the name is translated from 
Bengali to English) is to relate the child as an 
integral unified. personality to his present-day 
social environment and that which he will be 


expected to be in contact with in the immediate 
future. We believe that instead of withdrawing 
a child entirely from his background, however 


lowly that may be, we should build up in his mind 
a consciousness of the facts of the environment 
together with a desire to improve the situation as 
he finds it. In the past, the tendehcy has been 
to remove the child from so- called hampering 
conditions, and in the process to prejudice his mind 
against returning to it in order to rectify evils that 
can.only be bettered or eliminated by highly trained, 
understanding leaders. But in Ushagram each 
child has an opportunity in, an elemental way to 
recognize his | social relationships and to take an 
adequate place in carrying them. forward, in the 
life of an advancing nation. 

In order to grant suitable training to the youth 
—whether boys or girls—associated with Ushagram, 
it is necessary to provide instruction and nurture 
in science, in art, in history ; to work out the 
correct instruments of inquiry and the substantial 
elements of association between individuals and 
groups ; to develop a sound, trained body with a 
skill of hand and eye; to promote habits of 
industry, perseverance and "usefulness. 


which is - 
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We regard Ushagram as a laboratory for experi- 


ments in personal and 
Situated as it is only one hundred and thirty miles 
along the Grand Trunk Road from Calcutta 
midst of both’coal mines and rice fields, neighbour 
to a large steel mill, fairly near paper mills, brick 
kilns and pottery works, the life of the village must 
deal with _ village and city problems, 2 
industrial difficulties. lt is located strategically, 
from the point of view of producing leadership 
for the new India... . 
Uhsagram is striving after 
which demands that the leaders of today and 
to-morrow must be servants of the people among 
whom they may live. To promote this end there 
can be no essential differences in the type of 
education offered to boys and to girls. Wach must 
develop character based on vitality, courage, sensi- 
tiveness and intelligence. Vitality will grow out 
of physical health ; cotirage will be promoted ‘by 
a minimizing of fear 
life that is “self-forgetful : 
asa result of a sympathetic 


that education ideal 


sensitiveness will come 
understanding of 


conditions and other people; intelligence grows 
with a chance and power to learn, a dirested 
curiosity, and a possibility of following reasoned 


judgment. 


There can be no service without a right realiza- ‘ 


tion of needs and a fit application of the results 
of experience. There can be no attainment to 


$ 


social readjustments.: 


in the. 


rural and i 


and anxiety plus a view of. 
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adequate leadership among youth in India without 


educational experiments somewhat similar in scope 
and practice to that being undertaken at Ushagram.- 


orm 


a 
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India and America 


De Tafaknath Das writes in The 
Prabuddha Bharata on “Awakened India’s 
International Cultural Relations.’ On. the 
cultural relations of India and America 
Dr. Das says: 


In the history of awakened India’s international 
cultural relations, the late Swami Viveakanada 
stands out as the most conspicuous pioneer figure. 
In 1893, during the Parliament of Religions, held 
in connection with the Columbia Exposition in 
Chicago, he roused world interest in Hindu 
religion and culture. In every culture centre of 
America, intelligent and cultured Americans began 
to take interest in Indian thought. He laid the 
foundation of the Vedanta Societies in America 
and other parts of the world. But his real 
success lies in the fact that he roused Young 
India of his time to think in terms of world 
culture, and- India’s world, mission. He urged 
them to go to other countries to acquire all that 
is best in other civilizations and to spread the 
priceless heritage of Indian culture all over 
.the world. The name of Swami Vivekanada will 
always be connected with Indo-American cultural 
co-operation. 

About ten years later, Swami Ram of Lahore, 
who was formerly a professor of mathematics, 
went to America via papan: He not only preached 
Hindu philosophy American audiences in 
various parts of nee Cony. but tried to interest 
American educators to confer scholarships to 
worthy. Indian graduates to study . scence and 
agriculture: In 1905 he secured three scholarships 
inan American Agricultural College for Indian 
graduate students. This was the real beginning 
of Indian student movement or India’s cultural 
contact with the United States of America. 
About the same time, under the leadership of 
Rai Bahadur Jogendra Chandra Ghose of Calcutta, 
an Association for the Promotion of Scientific and 
Industrial Education was organized at, Calcutta. 
This society helped many deserving students to 
go to foreign countries. (Many of the scholars of 
this Association went to American.) 

During the last 25 years, no less than 1,000 
Indian students have studied in American 
Universities; and some of them have acquired 
experience in Amrican industrial plants—General 
Electric Company, Ford Co., Steel Corporation, 
‘International Harvester Čo., J.G. White & Co., 


and, others. Today America-trained Indian’: 
engineers are playing important parts in Indian 
industries. There is close co-operation between ` 
Indian concerns, such as ‘Tata & Co, and“ 
American business interests. 

At the present time more than 300 Indian: 
students, are in American Universities. (This is- 
the largest contingent of Indian students in a. 
foreign country except those who are in Great.’ 
Britain.) In spite of race prejudice in America; . 


the authorities of American Universities show’. 
their generous hospitality to Indian students.: š 
Many “worthy Indian scholars are annually} 


awarded Fellowships and Scholarships, on the“ 
basis of their merit. More than half a dozen of: 
Indian scholars are now permanenily engaged as“ 
members of teaching staffs of various American’ 
Universities. It is very interesting to note that; 
every year some Indian scholars are invited to“ 
lecture in American Universities and Forums 
while many American professors annually visi 
India and some of them lecture in man 
Universities. : 
In every important University centre in. 

America, through the initiative of Indian students 4 

an Indian Students’ Society been organized. 

Generally American sympathizers of India became 

members of the club and cultivate personal contact: 
with Indians. At the present time there are: 
fifteen such sccieties, which are federated into. 
a national organization of The erated nto 
Association of “America with its headquarters ing 
the International House (500, Riverside Drive), 
New York. Many prominent American educators 
are Honorary, Active and Associate Members% 
of this organization. The object of this society: - 
is to promote cultural co-operation between India.: 
and America by interpreting India to pama x 
and America to India. This society does not 
meddle in politics, yet it has done considerable) 

bas to .rouse sympathetig American interest ins: 
ndia. 


America-returned Indians have formed Americ: 

























Clubs in Bombay, Calcutta and other cultur 
centres of India. They _ try to co-operate witl 
visiting Americans in India, to cement Indo-- 


American friendship, through cultural co-operation..“: 
In this coanection it may be noted that America: *: 
trained Indians have become instruments of.“ 
promoting cultural as well as commercial; 
co-operation between the two countries. It may: 
be interesting to note that through mutual efforts 
of Americans and Indians, during the recet years 
Indo-American commercial interests have eal 
augmentéd. i 


It can be safely asserted that Indo- American : 
cultural co-operation is bound to grow in coming 
years and this will result in mutual benefit. 











Trotski on the Five-Year Plan 


= Recently, a special correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian obtained au interview 
with Leon Trotsky, in exile io his vila 
on an island in the sea of Marmora. In 
course of this interview Trotski gave his 
-considered views on the Five-Year Plan 
-in- Russia: i 

World -opinion on the Five-Year Plan has 
consisted until recently of two _ fundamental 
assertions that are absolutely contradictory : first, 
that the Five-Year Plan is Utopianand that the Soviet 
State_is on the verge of economic failure: secondly. 
that Soviet export trade involves dumping, which 
threatens to upset the pilliars of the capitalist 
order. Hither of these two. assertions can be used 
‘as a weapon with which t: belabour the Soviet 
State, but together they have the great disadvantage 
‘of being radically opposed to one another. To up- 
set capitalist economy by offering goods at low 
prices would require an unprecedented development 
of productive forces. If the Five-Year Plan has 
suffered a check and Soviet economy is gradually 
disintegrating. on what economic battle-field can 
the Soviet Union marshal its ranks to open a 
dumping, offensive against the most powerful 
capitalistic states in the world? - 

Which, then, of these two contradictory 
assertions is correct? Both of them are false. The 
Wive-Year : Plan has not suffered a check’: this is 
demonstrated by the efforts to transform it into a 
Four-Year Plan. Personally I regard this attempt 
at acceleration as premature and ill-judged. But 
‘the mere fact_that it is possible. the fact that 
hundreds of Soviet . economists. engineers. works 
directors, and trade unionists have admitted the 
possibility of such a transformation, shows that. the 
‘plan is far from being the failure it is declared to 
he by those observers in Paris. Londen, and New 
York who are accustomed to study Russian affairs 
through. a telescope. . , 

But suppose we admit that this gigantic plan 
“may become a reality, should, we not, then, admit 
the possibility of dumping in the near future ? 
‘Let us consult statistics. Industrialization in the 
U. S. S. R. is increasing at the rate of 20 to 30 
per cent per annum—a phenomenon unparallelled 
in economic history. But these percentages indicate 
a rise from the economic level that the Soviet 
Union inherited from the former owning class, a 
level of appalling backwardness. In the most 
important branches of its economy the Soviet Union 
will remain, even after the realization of the 
Five-Year Plan, far behind the more advanced 
capitalist states. For instance. the average 
‘consumption of coal per person in the U.S. $S. R. 
will be eight times less than it isin the U.S. A. 


to-day. Other figures are more or less analogous. 
At the present time--that is, during the third year 
of the Five-Year Plan~—Soviet exports represent 
about 1'2 per cent of the world’s export trade. 
What percentage would suffice, in the opinion of 
those who fear dumping, to upset the balance of 
world trade ? Fifty per cent. perhaps. 25 per cent, 
10 per cent ? To attain even the last figure Soviet” 
exports would have to increase seven or eightfold, 
thereby instantly causing the ruin of Russian 
domestic economy. This consideration alone, based 
as it is on undisputed, statistics, demonstrates the 
falseness of the philippics of such men as the. 
Locker-Lampsons in England and Representative 
Fish in America. It matters not whether such 
philippics are the product of bad faith or of sincere 
panic ; in either case, they are deceiving the public 
when they assert that Soviet economy is failing 
and at the same time claim that enough - Russian 
goods can be sold abroad below cost price to 
menace the world market. ; 

The most recent form of attack called forth by 
the Five-Year Plan appeared in the French 
newspaper, Le Temps. which pursues the same 
aims as the British die-hards and may without 
exaggeration be described as one of the most 
reactionary papers in the world. Not Jong ago this 
journal drew attention to the rapid advance being 
made in the industrialization of the U.S. 8. R. 
and called on all the western states to coordinate. 
their economies for the purpose of boycotting 
Soviet trade. In this instance there was no 
question of dumping: the rapidity with which 
economic development ig occurring was in itself 
considered a menace to be opposed by vigorous 
measures. One point should be emphasized: in 
order to remain effective, an economic blockade 
would have to become more and more stringent, 
and this would eventually lead to war. But even 
if a blockade were established and war ensued, 
and even if the Soviet system were overthrown by 
such a war,—which I do not for a moment consider 
possible——even then the new economic principle of 
state planning that has proved its efficacy_in the 
Soviet system would not be destroyed. Such a 
course would merely result in sacrificing many 
lives and arresting the development of Europe for 
decades. , 

But to return to our former question. will the 
Five-Year Plan be realized? First, we must know 
just what we mean by ‘realization,’ and, this is not 
a matter that can be determined with minute 
precision, like a sporting record. see the Five- 
Year Plan as a working hypothesis used as the 
basis of a gigantic expérinent whose result cannot 
he expected to coincide exactly with the hypothesis. 
The relations betwe-n the various ramifications -of 
an economy over a period of years cannot be, 
established a priori with any exactitude. Compen- 
satory corrections must be made during the 
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progress of the work itself. However, I’ am 


certainly of the opinion that, allowing for necessary . 
the Five-Year Plan is’ 
-in a report ta 
_ Societies for 


corrections and alterations, 
realizable. 


Recent Discoveries in Medicine 


The scientific contributor of Current 
History summarizes in the Jatest number of 
that paper the latest discoveries in medical 
science : 


Through long years of research, scientists -have 
discovered some th rty-seven essentials of human 
diet, including the growing list of vitamins. amino- 
avid constituents of protein, metals and other food 
elements. Not long ago manganese was added 
to the list, and now Dr. E. V. McCollum of Johns 
Hopkins University, discoverer of the need of 
‘manganese, has added to the list another chemical 
element. magnesium. 

Dr, McCollum 1s now engaged with his associates 
in finding what happens when some of the essen- 
tials are omitted from diet. The importance of 
vitamins and of the three food classes. fats, 
carbohydrates and proteins, has. been established. 
Less is known about the eleven inorganic elements 
which are included in the dietary essentials, 
among .them the elements magnesium and 
manganese. In an earlier study, Dr ‘MeCollum and 
his assoc ate, Miss Elsa Orent found that the absence 
of manganese affects, propagation a rearing of 
the young, even, wiping out such powerful 
emotion as material solicitude. Convalsive death 
is fonnd to result from Jack of magnesium. More 
significant than the experimental, production of a 
new dietary deficiency disease is the evidence 
these studies give of hitherto unsuspected 
relations between two endocrine gland systems 
and two inorganic structures. Manganese appears 
to.be related to the pituitary gland and magnesium 
is connected in some way to the adrenal glands. 
In spite.of the confusing similarity in, name, 
magnesium and manganese are wholly. different. 
Magnesium is a white metal, lighter in weight 
then aluminum. A small amount of it is a 
necessary part of the normal diet. 

One of the great prob'ems of modern medicine 
is the conquest of cancer: Studies of far-reaching 
significance which may lead to the solution of 
the cancer problem have been made by Dr. 
Ellice McDonald, director of cancer research at 
the University of Pennsylvania Graduate School 
of Medicine, and his associates, Gladys HE. Wood- 
ward, Janetta W. Schoonover, Edith G. Fry and 
Edward G. Torrance. The blood of patients with 
untreated cancer has been found to be more 
alkaline than normal. Increased alkalinity seems 
to be related to the speed with which the disease 
will kill the patient—the greater the alkalinity, 
the quicker the disease kills. Treatment by 
X-ray or radium, which may cure or at least 
retard the disease, affects the alkalinity of the 
blood. The condition of the blood may be found. 
a means of predicting the course of the disease 
and the success of treatment. -Likewise a new 
method of treatment may be ‘developed which 
will be the Jong-sought specific cure for this 
dreaded malady. 
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n new essential to life has bean found in 
the protein. of milk. ac-ording to an announcement - 
by Dr. Rose of the University of Ilinois- 
the Federation of American 
Experimental Biology. At. present 
the identity of this substance 1s hidden in the 
complexity of the brownish, somewhat cry-talline 
powder that Dr. Rose’s laboratory records describe 
as the “active fraction” of casein, the protein 
contained in milk. 

Extensive feeding experiments upon white rats 


led Dr. Rose and his co-workers, Dr. Ruth H. Blis, 
W. Windus and Miss Florence Gatherwood, to 
the finding of the new life essential. The 


protein portions of the food given these animals 
was replaced by highly purified amino-acids, 
which are known to be the chemical building 
blo-ks from which nature constructs the necessary 
proteins in food: The twenty known amino-acids 
were us-d in the diets of the rats, and if these 
twenty chemical compounds were all that makes 


the proteins of natural food satisfactory for 
growth and mainténance, then’ Dr ose’s rats 
should have grown well and waxed fat. But 


they did not. Starting the search for the unknown 
food essential, Dr. Rose added small amounts 
of casein ‘from milk, gliadin from wheat and 
gelatin from_ meat to the rodent menus. Casein, 
which helped the rats to grow, was’ split by 
chemical processes until finally a fraction was 
found that caused the animals to grow normally 
when just 5 per cent of it was added to their 
purified amino-acid means. This fraction is 
obtained under appropriate conditions from the 
casein. by butyl al ohol extraction. 

Dr. Rose cannot yet assign his hitherto 
unrecognized food factor to a proper place among © 
the vital food essentials, such as vitamins and 
amino-acids. More research will be necessary ` 
before this can be done. It may prove to be 
one of the amino-acids, of which twenty are now 
known to science. Four out of these. twenty 
—eystine, tryptophane, lysine and_histidine-~are 
regarded as absolutely essential to life. 


Hitlerism 


The success of the National Socialist 
Party in Germany, which has frightened 
France, bas naturally roused the interest in the 
origin and growth of the movement. Herr 
Wolf von Dewall, the political editor of a 
very important German daily, contributes 
to the International Affairs, the organ of 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
London, an account of the character and 
coutributory causes’ of Hitlerism, which is 
reproduced in an abridged form in the 
International Digest : ; 

If I were asked to define ina few words the 
essense of Hitlerism, I should describe itas the 
counter-poison to the spirit of revolution and 
national defeat which developed owing to the | 
general disappointment of Germany inher relations: - 


with the victor nations, and which attained ©. 
tremendous proportions owing -to the disruption- 





of the economic and social lite of the country, 
beginning at the time of the inflation. 

Adolf Hitler, now forty-one years of age, was 
born in Austria, the son of a petty official. His 
ambition as a youth was to. become an artist. In 
this he was disappointed, and he eventually became 
a draughtsman in an architect’s office in Vienna. 
There-he got into touch with Labour circles, but, 
owing to the fact that he not 

_ Socialist, he was prevented from obtaining further 
work, and lived in great poverty for a number of 
years: from this period undoubtedly dates his 
anti-Marxist sentiment. In Vienna he also came 
into contact with many Galician Jews, who are 
perhaps not the best representatives of their creed 
and race. Hitler served throughout the World 

. War in the .German Army, and was wounded 

_ several times. After the War he became political 

- propaganda officer in the Reichswehr at Munich. 
In his capacity of propaganda officer, Hitler made 
the acquaintance of Gottfried Feder, an engineer, 
who is now the chief economist of the party. 
- Inspired by a speech of Feder’s in which the latter 
developed his economic programme, Hitler became 
a member of the Deutsche Arbeiter Partei, which 
up tó that time possessed only six members. He 
soon became leader of the party, whose member- 
ship rapidly increased, and which he rechristened 
the National Socialist Party., 

_ Knowing the dissatisfaction of young Germany 
with present -conditions inside the Reich, Hitler 
attaches great importance to the party contacts 
with the younger generation. We realize how 
unportant this may be when we remember that 
25 per. cent of the German electorate bas only 
reached, voting age since the end of the War. 

{n his instructions to his followers, Hitler has 
announced as his opinion that personality is more 
important for purposes of agitation than the written 
word. This explains the amount of time given 
to meetings and the fact of the establishment of 
a school of oratory at Herrsching, near Munich. 
Each of the thirty districts into which the Reich 
has been divided for their party purposes now 
possesses some half-dozen well-trained speakers. 

Although stress is laid on the power of the 

- spoken word, it goes without saying that propa- 
ganda literature is not neglected; the party owns 
and runs a growing number of daily newspapers 
and an illustrated weekly. Its central organ, the 
Volkische Beobachter of Munich. at persent has a 
circulation of moré than 165,000. } 


The Military Preparations of the U. S. A. 


The Chief of the Staff of the United 
States Army has put forwad a plan for the 
conscription of eleven million men for the 
United States’ Army. This has given rise 
to excited comment in the American Press. 
Speaking against this new menace of 

‘militarism the pacifist World ` Tomorrow 
says: a 

On grounds of patriotism and common sense 
alike the War Department’s recently announced 
plan to conscript men and materials is ar. utterly 


incredible document. One might easily assume 
that its authors had never heard of the Briand- 
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was not himself a- 


„regions of the earth. 





Kellogg treaty and that they are entirely ignorant. 
concérning the nature of modern warfare. 

Jn spite of the fact that in solemn treaty the 
United States has renounced war as an instrument. 
of national policy and has agreed never to seek 
the Settlement of any dispute, whatever its origin: 
or nature, except by ‘pacific means, and the further 
fact that the Government has signed a network 
of conciliation and arbitration treaties with two-score 
other Powers—notwithstanding this legally and 
morally binding commitment to the processes of 
peace, General MacArthur, Chief Staff, has 
announced a plan which under specified circum- 
stances calls for the conscription of eleven million 
men | 

For what purpose are these young citizens to 
be drafted ? Self-defence ? Against whom or what > 
If this Government observes its obligations and 
conducts its internitional relations in a friendly 
fashion is there any evidence that our shores will 
be in danger of invasion? ‘To envisage a Situation 
which requires four million soldiers and other 
millions of drafted civilians to repel marauders 
bent upon pillage and destruction is-a fantastic 
and highly’ dangerous procedure. There _ is, of 
course, a mathematical possibility that Canada may 
attack this country:with armed troops. But forts 
and armed battalions along, our northern border 
would not constitute the surest defense against 
assult. By a flights of imagination one can throw 
himself into a hysteria of alarm lest Great Britain 
or Japan or Russia land hostile troops on, our soil. 
But it should be equally obvious that this remote 


-contingency can be avoided in more - effective ways 


than by threatning to draft eleven million. men. 

The truth is often admitted, however, that vast 
multitudes of armed conscripts are not really 
needed for the defense of our homeland, but for 
protection of our national rights. Frequent reference 
is made to the enormous volume of our foreign 
trade to the degree of our dependability upon 
many foreign commodities and to possible contro- 
versies concerning interpretations of the freedom 
of the seas andthe respective rights of neutrals 
and belligerents. It is high time that patriotic 
citizens realize clearly that the effort to uphold our 
point of view in such a quarrel by resort to war 
is absolutely illegal. Our Government has agreed 
never—never—never to seek the settlement of any 
dispute whatsoever by warlike means. Therefore 
any proposal to use drafted men as a method of 
maintaining our rights in an international contro- 
versy is unlawful and unpatriotic. 

Furthermore, the projection of war plans on 
such a gigantic scale causes one to wonder if 
military and naval officials have really grasped the 
nature of modern warfare. It was the present 
occupant of the White House who, some years ago, 
expressed the opinion that the next great war will 
be “the cemetery of civilization.” Three factors 
combine to make clear the inescapable truth of this 
prophecy ; the terrible toll of life and property that 
would be taken by the diabolically improved 
weapons of combat: the harvest of devastation that 
would be wrought, by malnutrition and starvation 
due to_the disruption, and dislocation of the means 
of production agd distribution in an intricately 
interdependent industrial society; and the almost 
certain probability that unter such circumstances 
violent class war would break out in numerous 
The officials of State who 





sign nieda ations of war in another world conflict 
will sign the doom.of our civilization. 

. With abundant reason, therefore, does the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America view the War Department’s dratt measure 
“as fraught with grave danger to our country.’ 
_ Now is “the time for patriotic citizens to protest 
against this proposal to take illegal action in 
seeking to maintain our rights, for parents to 
register emphatic opinions as to the madness of 
sending their children down the road that leads to 
suicide, and for loyal citizens to announce their 
unqualified refusal to support a system of armed 
defence which cannot be used on a great scale 
without immeasurable and irreparable loss in terms 
of human life, property, morality, and religion. 
Letters, telegrams. resolutions, and petitions should 


descend as a flood upon the President, the 
Secretary of State, and members of Congress ! 
= Gandhi and America 
Mr. John Haynes Holmes tells his 


readers in Unity what Mahatma .Gandhi has 
to teach America : 


What Gandhi could do for India or for himself 
on a visit to this country is very questionable. 
But he could do much for America! For this 
reason, if for no other, there must come a time 
when the great leader of the Indian people may 
come here and ba receivéd in honour and humility. 
More than any other man of whom we know, 
the Mahatma could teach the citizens of this 
country the meaning of the Christianity which 
they profess so loudly and practise so lightly. 
No Catholic nor Protestant, no churchman nor 
layman, in all our Christian ‘world, has so revealed 
the secret and mastered the discipli ine of the 
religion of the Nazarene as this saintly Hindu. 
Though he is not himself a Christian, we should 
see in him, if he came to these shores. the first 
real Christian that most of us had ever beheld. 
Then Gandhi could tell us how ‘to accomplish 
our reforms, how to overcome the enemies who 
betray us and enslave us, and thus win the 
liberties we crave. We know little to do now 
except to fight, and hate, and destroy by force 
and violence. But centuries ago a great prophet 
declared that progress is won “not by power nor 
by might, but by my spirit, saith, the Lord,” 
and the Mahatma is the living, witness among 
us of this injunction. Again; Gandhi , could 
remind us of the divine simplicities. His food 
and clothes, for example! These must be viewed 
against the background of traditional eastern 
life—also as a weapon in his leadership of an 
impoverished people against a wealthy empire. But 
fundamentally they are Gandhi’s proclamction of 
the eternal truth that “the life is more than 
meat and the body than raiment.” Lastly, there 
is the Mahatma’s inner sanctity--his repose and 
strength and purity. One day out of every seven 
he gives to his “period of silence.” when he 
communes not with any man. but with his own 
sou) alone. Think of what it would mean to us 
Americans to be¢led from the hurly-burly of our 


outward distractions to the secrets of inner 
meditation and peace! Yes, Gandhi has much to 
teach us. 
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The MacDonald government in England 
in many ways been a grievous disappointmen A 
But, for all this, we rejoice that the Labour Cabinet: 
seems once again firmly seated and thus likely to 
hold office for months to come. We want this“ 
government, among other things, to` have full= 
opportunity to enact Philip Snowden’s taxation. 
on land values. This would mark an epoch in. 
the history of democratic Eagland. Then, too, 
we feel that in the prescnt Buropean turmoil and - 
affright, MacDonald and his colleagues can bes 
more safely trusted to lead the way to peace « 
than any other party group in Parliament.: ca 
Certainly it is only through the influence of 
British Labour that we can have any hope at all.. 
of agreement upon disarmament this coming year. di 
But most important of all is the Indian situation: 
After years of excitement and months of despair, : 
there is now at least a prospect of an agreement # 
which will grant the Indian people what Gandhi; 
has well called “the substance of independence:’4 
Whatever MacDonald’s mistakes in the past, he 
is obviously the one’ man. in England today to% 
meet the Mahatma and fiod with him the wa 
to peace. We have only to think of the only 
possible alternates—the unscrupulous cunning of: 









Llovd George, the amiable weakness of Stanley ` 
Baldwin, the blind intransigence of Winston> 
Churchill—to _ realize that it is MacDonald: 


who must sit down at the round table with Gandhi, 
if the Indian crisis is not to slip or be hurled back 
into utter chaos. So we are putting by our criticisms’ 
and questions of British Labour, and praying for 
the continuance of this party in power for another - 
six months at least. Government, as we know’: 
it today, is a weak reed everywhere. How badd; 
it fumbles its chances, and how miserabl voi 
betrays its ideals! But, as gevernments go these: 


days, the MacDonald administration must have” 

our support and blessing. . 
Recent Trends in Biology 

In The New Republie Professor Julian: 


S. Huxley 
in biology. : 

During the present century, .there have , been a 
number of important developments in biology : the: 
disciplines of heredity, of development ‘and of 
ecology, to mention only three, have grown from 
very modest beginnings into true sub-sciences. But 
the various sub-sciences have interlocked, and. 
porns the most important single result of the 
last. thirty yea's’ work has been to unify the whole’ 
science of Biology, which, at the beginning of the 
century, was sadly disunited. 

Thirty years ago, evolution had become more or 
less of an armchair subject, against whose academic 
sterilities many of the most original minds in 
biology were in rebellion. There was as yet no 
plausible theory of heredity. What is now the’ 
science of animal bebaviour had just emerged from 
the anecdotal stage. Comparative anatomy had < 
become a formidable but isolated discipline, which 
not infrequently (L am quoting from Radl’s “History ` 
of Biological Theory”) was so busy comparing one 
thing with another that it sometimes forget to ask 
what either of them really was. Sex determination 
was still a mystery. -The idea of non mones had not : 


summarizes the recent trends 
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been properly formulated by the physiologists, and 
had ‘not penetrated at all to general biology. The 
-physiology, of development was in its. infancy: so 
was the scieace of comparative physiology. The 
study, of function, when it was not anthropocentr c 
and medical, was (if I may coin a word) ‘batracho- 
centric, for it dealt almost wholly with frogs: and 
-there was little inter-penetration between departments 
of physiology and zoology. Cytology, the study of 
cells and their miniature orga.s such as chromo- 
scmes, was well developed, but had made few 
contacts with other branches of biology., And 
systematics was quite content to go on piling up 
new species (or at least new specific names) and 
to fill in minor details as to geographical 
distribution. i i ; . 

Today. biology is a unified science. It is still, 
of course, full of gaps, obviously incomplete on 
every hand ; but its different branches have sprouted 
and become organically united It is now possible 
to teach biology as a connected whole; some 
universities have even begun to do so. 

‘The transfurmation has not been due to any one 
factor. The rediscovery of Mendel’s work in 
1900 was the first vital stimulus, for through 1t, 
not only was a new sub-science of heredity created 
but ata bound the microscopical study of cells. 
came to be linked with the stuy of experi-nental 
matings io the breeding-pen; the chromosomes 
umen out to be the microscopic agents of Mendel’s 
ais." 


The Pope and Labour 


Tbe same paper discusses the recent 
‘encyclical of the Pope on Labour, in a 
leading article’: 


The Encyclical of Pius XI, Quadragesimo Anno, 
on the fortieth anniversary, of the encyclical of Leo 
XIII on the same subject, is profoundly true in its 
main. premise—that spiritual considerations and the 
economic organization of society cannot be divorced. 
This is not a Christian order, and ‘the beliavi ur of 
its leaders is not Chivstian. The conventrauoun of 
wealth, the immense disparity between. the excessive 
prosperity or the rich and the destitution of the 
unemployed, and, what is still more important, the 
fact that the chief motivation of the most powertul 
individuals is to accumulate material goods, while 
they do nothing to prevent the evils of the system 
from which they ben. fit-these things are ‘in 
grotesque contrast with the teachings of Jesus. Nor 
is general acceptance of the Popes promise 
dependent on adherence to any one system of 
Christian theology, oreven on belief in the Christian 
doctrines themselves. Any state of society carries 
its own intangible values: you cannot establish any 
set of moral principles ia the lives of men without 
an appropriate human environment. 


The economic implications of Catholic doctrine, 


ag set forth not only in the encyclicals of Leo and 
Pius, tut still more so in the teachings ‘of the eariy 


church fathers, are radical indeed. An editorial 
ia The Catholié World for May makes this 
ancompromisingly clear. “The bread that you 


withhold,” said St. Basil, “belonys to the hungry,” 
St. Augustine declared, “They who _ possess 
superfluities possess the goods of others.” “The 


‘attention to the question how the radical 


‘application of Christian principles. 
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earth,” taught St. Ambrose; “belongs to all, not: to 
the rich,” -Pope Gregory 1 wrote, “When we give 
necessities to the needy, we do not- bestow upon 
them our goods.: we return to them their own ; we 
pay a debt of justice rather than-a mercy.” And, 
according to St. John Uhrysostom., “No one is able, 
to become rich without injustice.” This straight ¥ 
speaking is far more than an injunction to voluntary., 
charity. lt constitutes a firm basis for the stat-ment. 
of Pope Pius that “It is therefore absolutely 
necessary to reconstruct the whole economic system 
by bringing it back to the requirements of social 
justice so as to ensure a more equitable distribution 
of the united proceeds of capital and labour.” ‘ 

These are brave words, but apparently they do 
not indicate the principal reason for the encyclical. 
If they did, the Pope ought to have devoted more 
tte implica- 
tions of the church dectrine are to ‘be effectuated. 
What he says on this point seems tó be a lame and 
watered-down conclusion. He talks about a “fair 
and just wage” ;. co-operation among the various 
trades, industries and occupations; the , prudent 
j This is nota 
formula of economic reconstruction ;.it is an appeal 
to those who now control our present economy to 
be good. It is not a recognition of the right of the. - 
worker to demand something better, but an 
admonition to the rich to exercise charity. 
the full text of the encyclical, which has not been 
published as we write, contains something more 
than this. the Church has no new light to offer in 
the present economic crisis. 

The encyclical is addressed primarily, however. 
not to the rich, but to labour. Its ‘message to labour 
is that he who becomes a Communist loses his- 
soul and that “It is not possible to be at once a 
good Catholic and a true Socialist.” While many 
points of Socialist teachings are conformable to the 
pri ciples of the Church, “any agreement in doctrine- 
remains always absolutely impossible.” The Pope # 
is really concerned, not so much, with establishing 
a better economic order, as with saving for the 
Church the masses who are drifting to types of 
secular leadership which are beyond Catholic 
control or influence. We say this not in a cynical 
spiri ; the Church correctly recognizes the danger 
to itself of movements like Communism, and. in ~ 
lesser degree, Sucialism, which really are rival 
religions, which exert an influence over every 
aspect of human behaviour, spiritual aod moral as 
well as economic, and which are in some respects 
as well organized as the Catholic Church itself. If 
the Pope really believes that a person must be a 
Catholic for the good of his soul, then it follows 
that he must combat such movements as Socialism 
and Communism, which are bound to diminish the 
memi sip and weaken the authority of the 

urch. : 


The Soviets and the Workers of the World 


The Pan-Pacific Worker reproduces the 
speech of Joseph Stalin at the Con- ` 
ference of Industral Leaders of the Soviet 
Union, in course’ of whicl* he defines what. 
he considers to’ be the duty of the Soviets tos 
the workers of the world: i 


Unless - - 


FOREIGN PERIODIC ALS 


But we have st more serious’ and - 
obligations, namely, obligations towards the world 
proletariat. These last are in agreement with our 
obligations to the workers and peasants of-the 
Soviet Union, but we place them higher. The 
working class. of the Soviet 
{the working class of the world. We are winning 
thanks not only to the efforts of the working 
class of the Soviet Union, ‘but also thanks 
to the support’ of the international working 
class, Without this support. we should have been 
swallowed up long ago. It is said that our country 
is. the shock brigade of the proletarians of all coun- 
tries. That is well said. But for the sake of what 
is the international proletariat supporting us ? 
Whereby do we merit this support? We merit it 
because we were the first to plunge into the fight 
against capitalism, because, we were the first to set 
up the workers’ power and that we have been the 
first to commence to -build up socialism. We merit 
this support because we are accomplishing some- 
thing which if successful will transform the whole 
world and emancipate the whole of the working 
class, What, however, is necessary for success? 
Liquidation of our backwardness, development of a 
higher Bolshevist tempo ia the building. up, of 
socialism. We must move forward at such a pace 
that the working class of the whole world which is 
watching us can say, here is our advance-guard, 
here is our shock brigade, here is our workers? 
power, here is our fatherland—the cause of Soviet 
Russia is our cause; well, we shall support it 
against the capitalists and fan the flames of the 
world revolution. Must we justify the hopes of 
the international working class? Yes, we must, if 
we'do not wish to be defeated in the end. 

These are our obligations. 

.You see that they dictate to us the Bolshevik 
tempo of-our development. 

am not saying that in the last few years 
nothing has been accomplished in regard to the 
running of industry. Something has been achieved, 
and in fact very much. We have doubled the 
production of industry compared with pre-war 
time. We have created the greatest agricultural 
production in the world. We should have been 
able to do even more, however, if we had striven 
in this time to learn really to master production, 
to acquire knowledge of its technique and its 
financial and economic side. 

In ten years at the most we must cover the 
distance separating us from the advanced countries 
of capitalism. We possess all the “objective” 
possibilities for this. We lack only the ability 
correctly to utilize these possibilities. That, 
however,’ depends upon us, only upon us! It 
is time that we learnt to utilize these possibilities. 
It is time to put an end to the reprehensible 
attitude of pon-interference in production. It is 
time that we adopted another, a new attitude 
appropriate to the present period; to interfere in 
everything. Are you a director of a matory i ? 
then interfere in everything. Let nothing esca 
you. Learn and again learn. The Bolshevi ki 
must acquire. a knowledge of technique. It is 
time that ‘the Bolsheviki, became specialists. In 
the reconstruction period technique decides 
everything. Anda manager who does not learn 
technique and does not desire to learn it, isa 
joke but no manager. It is. said that it is hard 
to acquire a knowledge of technique. That is not 
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important 


Union is a part of: 
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are no strongholds’ which the 
Bolsheviki’ cannot capture. We have solved far 
more difficult tasks. We have captured power. 
We have diverted the middle peasants on to 
the path of Socialism. We have already accom- 
plished what is most important from the stand- 
point of socialist construction. There is_ still a 
trifle left for us to do: to learn the technique, to 
acquire a knowledge of science. And when we 
have done that we shall adopt a tempo such as 
we do not even venture to dream of to-day. 
as ai however, do this if we really have- 
he wi 


= There 


Sterilization of Criminals 


The Literary Digest has an interesting 
note on the sterilization of criminals: 


Sterilization of mental defectives is legal in 
fifteen States, but the new Oklahoma law includes 
the sterilization of third-term criminals, and thus 
raises an issue which, we are told, will undoubtedly 

call for review by the highest court in the land. 

_The law, designed not as a punishment for the < 
criminal but as a protection for society, appears 
to be based on the assumption that criminal 
tendencies are her editary. 

Any third-termer in the State penitentiary or 
reformatory, sentenced for felonies, is subject to 
the law, according to an Associated Press dispatch. 
Administration is left to the State Board of Affairs, 
which controls all State hospitals and prisons. 

“More attention ought to be paid to the criminals 
than to persons of unsound miad,” said Gov. W. 
Murray, in giving his signature to the bill. As the 
same dispatch quotes him further, he went on: - 

“Criminality and weakness of the brain ‘both 
unmistakably are due to inheritance. 

“Sterlization is not a punishment, but a protec- . 
tion. It carries no stigmaor humilation. It is a _ 
human measure for the best interest of all.” 

Medical boards would pass first on criminals and 
insane persons subject to the law. Appeal to the 
courts is possible. 

In some States, as Iowa, for example, the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch informs us, the law has not 
been used, in others, such as Indiana, it has been 
held unconstitutional: in a few, notably Caitfornia 
and Minnesota, it has been much employed, and 
with public approval: 

‘The Wisconsin bill, which revises a previous 
and little enforced law, applies to feeble-minded 
persons. in, States institution and others with 
certain inherited diseases. 

“This,” says The Post-Dispatch, “follows. the 
urging of eugenists, who advise the method for 
preventing continuance of defective strains, with 
their burden on society,” and it continues: 

“Aside from letting them run at large, the 
alternative is segregation and confinement, but the 
cost and limited facilities generally forbid this. 
Mississippi, for instance, estimates the annual 
cost of institutional care for its feeble-minded at 
$714 per person, As there are about 600,000 
such defectives in the country. the cost of their 
care would be enormous. 

‘In forms of hereditary insanity,such as the widely 
prevalent dementia preecox and maniac depressive 
psychosis, sterilization also is urged, 
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“The treatment, which consists’ of a comparative- 
ly simple operation, has Supreme Court sanction, 
illuminated by Justice Holmes’s memorable state- 
ment, ‘Three generations of imbeciles are enough.’” 

But in including sterilization of third-term 
criminals in its measure, Oklahoma treads on 
uncertain ground, maintains the St. Louis paper : 

_ “First, such a law is of doubtful constitutionality, 
for in other States it has been rejected as consisting 
of ‘cruel and unusual punishment.’ Scientists 
frown upon use of sterilization as a means of 
punishment. = , ; 

“Although it is the eugenist’s dream, control of 
the right of parentage is a serious matter forthe 
State to undertake. _ : i 

_"It is a pioneering movement in social science, 
with great potentialities for improving the country’s 
stock, but with pitfalls as well. Its development 
will be watched with wide interest.” 


Difficulties of Co-operation between Great 
Britain and India 


Bishop Francis J.- McConnell is contri- 
buting a series of interesting articles on India 
to The Christian Century of America. In 
one of these he says that the main difficulties 
as between Great Britain and India are 
psychological ; after which he wisely observes, 

that is merely to say that the main 
difficulties are the main difficulties, for no 
difficulty can be greater than a psychological 
one.” Then he goes on to say: 


As an illustration, consider the conquest of 
malaria in India. Malaria is a deadlier enemy 
in India than tigers, or cobras, or smallpox, or 
bubonic plague, or cholera. Not only does it exact 
a heavy toll in the death of, its victims, bur an 
even heavier costin the slowing down of human 
energy. It is all the more dangerous from the 
fact that many of its attacks are so mild. Now 
the extinction of malaria depends almost wholly 
upon activities of which anyone is capable—upon 
the doing away, with breeding places for mosquitoes. 
Yet these activities must. involve an entire com- 
munity’s willing effort. Literally everybody must 
co-operate, such co-operation under foreign direction 
becomes increasingly out of the question. _ 

. Years ago when Carranza was president of 
Mexico,’ Mexico. was dreadfully , scourged by 
cholera. A United States philanthropic organization 
offered to stamp typhus out of Mexico if 
Carranza would grant the necessary sanitary 
police control. Carranza refused, and was denounced 
the world over for inhumanity. Nevertheless 
he knew what he was about. It would have been 
impossible to get the co-operation of the Mexican 
people for such an enterprise, especially at a time 
of strain. between the United States and Mexico. 
In a land of more than three hundred millions the 
conquest of any great physical plague is impossible 
without the co-operation of millions. In such 
matters the English in India have, it seems to me, 
gone about as far as they can on the present basis. 

The whole world is under a debt. of gratitude to 
Great Britain for the steps already taken in the 
battle against disease in India, but Great Britain 
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‘cannot take any more steps, for the next steps 


involve the close co-operation of India. The advice — 
that Great Britain handle physical situations like \ 


‘these after the fashion of the United States in 


Panama is virtually irrelevant when the populous- 
ness of India is taken into the account. If sanitary 
police poweris used in India it will have to bey 
the power of the people themselves, to be success- - 
ful. Experts will indeed have to be called in, 
but if the public tension of the past year is 
renewed those experts will be German or Japanese 
rather than English, One of the tragic features of 
the Indian situation is the possible loss to England 
of the opportunities for expert service in India. 
One English expert told me that if he had to work 
more directly under Indian control rather than 
under English he would go back to London forth- 
with. Well. Japanese and German and American 
experts will work under such direction. 


Again, it is apparent that India suffers from , 
unfortunate consequences of some of its religious be- ^ 
life It has been pointed out time and again that 
the sacredness of the cow in India practically 
involves the existence and preservation of cattle by 
the million which are of no economic value 
whatsoever. The cobras of India are im actual 
effects on human living less deadly than the cows, for : 
the expensiveness and uselessness of cows by . 
the million—which are not well enough nourished * 
to serve as milk producers—means that babies die 
that cows may live. 


Healso gives another example of the change 
that is coming over the British attitude 
towards India—that of the Lawrence statue 
at. Lahore : 


There stood in Lahore until the time of the 
meeting of the Congress which a year or two ago 
called for Indian independence a notable statue ¢ 
of Sir John Lawerence. The hero stood forth in a’ 
defiant attitude, proclaiming that the people of 
India could choose whether they would be ruled 
by the pen or the sword. There are a good many 
such statues in India, of martial figures. with 
belligerent, gesture, though the spectacle is not, 
so bad as in Washington, D. ©., where, as has been « 
said. the military statuary display resembles a 
bronze cavalry charge. During the Congress at 
Lahore the uproar of the delegates caused the 
Lawrance statue to be removed. I think it was tipped . 
over and lay sprawling in ridiculous impotence 
fora day ortwo. Then it was brought out again 
in a Jess conspicuous. spot, with the legend | 
changed into the declaration: “With pen and sword 
I served you.” Nobody now objects. There is 
notable contradiction between ‘the firmness, not to 
say ferocity, of the features, and the mildness 
of the inscription. AS a matter, of history, 
Sir John. did serve India and the grimness of his 
features. is thoroughly, English after all. All of 
which has a, symbolism the sculptor did not 
intend, Britain will change her statement of her 
purpose toward India, and will continue to serve, 
in an entirely altered position. I could wish that 
Sir John’s bronze neck were not quite so bare 
and tense, but itis a good neck and well worth 
looking at on its own account. 


` 
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Lord Beaverbrook and the League 
Lord Beaverbrook has launched an attack 
on the activities of the League in the Daily 
Express. ‘The League,” he says, “is a 


ga opean concern” and ought to be kept at 


rm’s length by tbe British Empire. Lord 
Beaverbrook’s arguments are analysed by the 
Time and Tide: 

“Our choice must be between Europe and the 
Empire,” he writes. ‘If we throw in our lot with 
Europe, we must be content to see the standard 
of living of our population fall to the European 
level.” But what is “the European level” ? The 
level of Holland, and Sweden, or the level of 
Bulgaria and Spain? And if the British Empire 
remains outside the tariff union, what is it to do ? 
Effect a United Free Trade unit of its own, with 
an imperial wage-level? If so, whom should we 
include, and whom shut out? The textile workers 
of India, the African miners, the weavers from 
Hong-Kong, the British Guianian agriculturlists ? 
These, as well as Belgians and Magyars, have their 
wage-level. Once we begin to repudiate continents 
or groups wholesale, on account of their lower wage- 
rates, we find ourselves in a somewhat odd position. 
The only hope among such confusions lies in the 
organization Lord Beaverbrook would repudiate— 
the I. L. O. at Geneva. > 

Lord Beaverbrook also dreads “the peril of war 
which our European commitments bring in their 
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train.” He is apparently unaware of a war in — 
1914 into which we were plunged largely because 
our commitments were not sufficiently definite. — 
He speaks of the Locarno Treaties involving us. in 
a quarrel between France and Germany, “as remote 
from us, both economically and culturally, as — 
Poland?”—a true comparison, when Poland is at 
our doorstep. Our voices can reach her; our- 
aeroplanes visit ber in a few hours: her corridor 


to Danzig gives us, as it were, a back street into 
our naval problems. ; ‘ ; 
Lord Beaverbrook is singularly behind the 


times. He is living still in the eighteenth century’ 
when Poland formed the outer margin of the 
more adventurous gentleman’s grand tour. He is 
living ina cosy little pre-industrial age before 
cheap and rapid transport annihilated distance ; 
before international cartels annihilated economic — 
isolation ; before the affairs of one country became 
inextricably entangled with the affairs of all others. 
He would have us say of Europe, “Am I my 
brother’s keeper ?” when the answer today is 
any state, as it once was to any individual, 
course.” We are members one of another. We 
cannot escape, for good or evil. 
are kept by, our neighbours. 


It may not be a very serious matter that one 
rather feather-pated Canadian gentleman does not 
yet know what century he was born in; but it © 
seems a pity that his secretaries should allow him 
to give his ignorance away quite so gratuitously - 
in his own press. | 


to 
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Princely Pridex 


A BALLAD BY RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


f 
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Translated by Nagendranath Gupta 


While the Emperor Aurungzeb was engaged 

Rending India from end to end 

To him came the Lord of Marwar and said, 
‘Majesty, late in the silent night Nahur— 
‘Far famed as the vanquisher of tigers— 
‘Seized the Chief of Sirohi and brought him 
‘A captive to my house. Command me now, 
‘What is your royal pleasure in regard 

to him ?’ 


Said Aurungzeb, ‘What is this wonderful 
thing 
‘That I hear ? Has the lightning primed 
‘With the thunderbolt been caught ? 


* This incident is worthy of note as it shows 
the Emperor Aurungzeb in an_ unusual mood of 
‘magnanimity and generosity. From the Annals 
of Rajasthan. 


‘With a few hundred hillmen the Rajput 
roamed 
‘Over hills and in forests; he was free 
‘Even as the mirage of the desert. 
‘We wish to set our eyes upon him. Send 
‘A kipg’s messenger to escort him to our court.’ 


With folded hands said Yasovanta of Marwar, 
‘Let the Emperor pass his word that no 
indignity 
‘Shall be offered to the captive Chief and I 
‘Shall bring him to the court with all honour.’ 


The Emperor laughed as he made reply, 
“You are wise and brave, Maharaja Marwar, 
“Yet you shame me by your words; is it 

for me 

‘To hurt a proud man’s pride and so abase 
‘The pride that is my own heritage from a — 
line of kings? _ 

‘Put the thought aside and let him come to mẹ, 


Poh 
Sui 


















~To' the Emperor's court came Surtan of Sirohi, 
The Rana of Marwar bearing him company ; 
Slowly stepped Sirohi with his head held high 
And his eyes looking straight in front of him. 
‘Insolent ’ thundered the courtiers all around, 
Make obeisance to the Emperor’s Majesty! 
Leaning lightly on Yasovanta’s shoulder 
Slowly drawled Sirohi with languid grace, 
'I bow my head only tothe elders of my race r 
With red eyes of wrath shouted one of 
the throng, 


.T ean teach you how a head rolls in the 
dust ! 


Outright laughed the Lord of Sirohi, 
‘God forbid 
"That craven fear should ever bend my head! 


‘Fear and I have been strangers ever !’ 





Reception of Mr. Ramananda Chatterjee at the railway station, Bombay, 8th June, 1931. 





The Chief shifted his hand and leaned 
On his sword at ease. 


Imperial Aurungzeb 
Held out his hand and seated 


The proud Lord by his side. ‘Gallant Chief, 
‘What land in Hind you fancy best ?’ 
Answered Surtan, ‘Achalgarh is the fairest, 
“Phere is no land like it in the wide world ” 


The courtiers laughed in silent disdain. 


‘Valliant Prince, said Aurungzeb with 


shining eyes 
‘Hold Achalgarh as your own for ever l 





NOTES | 


Disunion Among Muslims 


Disunion among the people of India is 
oné of the sources of her weakness. standing 
in the way of her exerting her full strength 
to. win freedom. The inter-communal disunion 
existing at present does not mean, for 
example, that all Muslims hold political views 
different from those held by ‘Hindus. It 
means that some Muslims hold different 
political opinions whilst others agree with 
the Hindus. Mahatma Gandhi has declared 
his intention to accept’ whatever unanimous 
or almost unanimous demands the Muslims 
may make. , Even before this declaration was 
made, patriotic Musalmans felt the need of 
unity in their community. 
declaration strengthened this feeling, with the 
consequence that there were negotiations 
between separatist Mubhammadans and 
nationalist Muhammadans in which, among 
others,-the Nawab of Bhopal played a promi- 
nent part. The last scene of the negotiations 
was Simla. It was as bad a choice as could 
have been made. For, though even among 
leading separatists there were.many who were 
_ eager for a compromise~and it has been 
said that they formed perhaps the majority 
among these leaders—the political atmosphere 
of Simla did not make for unity. There 
were. Sinister influences at work which led to 
the break-down of the negotiations. That 
the atmosphere of Simla was unhealthy and 
that there would be sinister influences at 
work to make agreement difficult, if not 
impossible, had been foreseen even before 


Dr. Ansari published bis account of the 
break-down of the negotiations. . 

Dr. Ansari bas not said who was, or 
were, the evil genius, exerting sinister 


influence. But The Mussalman of Calcutta, 
the most noted among English Muhammadan 
organs for trying to be correct in its 
statements, has made the following definite 
allegation, which we believe to be true: 


The special representative of the great “Friend of 
India” at Simla fixed_ the responsibility for the 
break-down of the Simla negotiations on the 
representatives of the Nationalist Muslim Party 
but it is evident even from the statement of 
Maulvi Shafi Daudi that it was therepresentatives of 


Mahatmaji’s © 


_ efforts of Indians to be free. 


the All-India Muslim Conference who were ‘res- | 


ponsible for it. And we are informed froma |. 
reliable source that Maulana Sbankat Ali and : 


. Sir Muhammad Shafi’s attitude was highly concilia- 


tory and that it was Sir Fazli. Hossain, a 
Member of the Government of India, who stood in 
the way and dissuaded the representatives of the 
Muslim Conference from, accepting the proposals 
which Dr. M Ansari and his colleagues were 
prepared to consider. 


After mentioning the details which go to 
establish Sir Fazli Hossain’s culpable compli- 
city, our contemporary comes to the conclu- 
sion : 

“It is now as clear as daylight that it was he 
representativės of the Muslim Conference, and not 
of the Nationalist Muslim Party, that were res- 
ponsible for the break-down.” 

-Sir Fazli Hossain, who as a Member of 
Government had absolutely no business to interfere, 
carried the day, to the delight of the enemies of 
India and evidently to the detriment of the, interest” 
of the Muslim community and the country.” . 

Government servants are forbidden to take 
part in politics. It is understood that the 
rule does not apply to European Government 


servants. And it is also understood that | 
politics means such politics as supports ` 
Indian nationalism and the demands and 


Therefore, if - 
any Indian Government servant promotes . 


- anti-nationalism, he is not only held not to 


bave taken part in polities, but is considered 
to have rendered signal service to the 
Government. Hence, the cry or half-suppressed 
ery of some of our Indian contemporaries 
that Sir Fazli Hossain should be cashiered or 
otherwise suitably dealt with, is a ery in the 
wilderness. 

Imperialist Britishers generally get their 
dirty work done’ by subservient Indians. In 
the present case, it would be worthwhile to 
discover at whose instance the Government 
servant or servants at Simla (whoever they 
may be) have brought about the break-down 
of the negotiations. It will perhaps be said, 
these mischief-makers had not really been 
given any orders by anybody to carry out. 
Assuming that to be the case, the mischief- 
makers must surely have done their evil 
work for getting bakhshish. Who is or are 
the party in a position to give bakhshish ? 

It is to be regretted that there is persis- 
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tent disunion in Muslim ranks. If Muslims 
could bave agreed among themselves, 
Mahatma Gandhi would have been able to 
agree to their requirements, would have been 
able, when going to England to attend the 
Round Table Conference, to feel and say that 
one condition precedent to his attendance, 
namely, achievement of communal settlement, 
had been fulfilled, and he would have been 
able to confront the British people with tbe 
agreed demands of the Indian nation. For 
the moment, the enemies of India have 
prevented this possibility. But their triumph 
is destined not to last long. 


R. T. C. and Congress Working Committee 


The Working Committee of the Congress, 
at its last meeting in Bombay, rightly resolved 
that, even if there were no communal settle- 

, ment, the Congress should, other circum- 
stances being favourable; take part in the 
ensuing session of the Round Table 
Conference, and that Mahatma Gandhi should 
‘attend it as the sole Congress representative. 
Gandhiji himself was opposed to this 
resolution and fought against it. But he 
could not convince and make the majority 
of the members of the Committee accept 
his view. So, as he is a man of democratic 
temper, he has agreeed to carry out the 
wishes of. the majority. Nothing less was 
expected of a leader of his eminence and 
devotion to the cause of the country. 

We have never failed to appreciate the 
value of Mahatmaji’s condition that he would 
attend the R. T. C. provided that there was 
a communal settlement arrived at and that 
the terms of the Gandhi-Irwin truce were 
carried out. We need not now deal with 
the latter item. As we have said in the 
previous note, joining the the R. T. C.-after 
a communal settlement would strengthen 
Gandhiji’s hands, as then he could carry in his 

„pocket the ultimatum of a united nation, 
which the British people could disregard 
only at their peril and at the risk of 
jeopardizing world-peace. But if a section of 
the Muslims or of any other community 
continued to stand out and did not join the 
nationalist ranks Mahatmaji would not be 
able to exert his full strength, as he would 
not be accepted as the spokesman of the 
entire nation. and would not be able to bring 
the utmost possible pressure to bear on British 
imperialists and on world public opinion. 


if owing to 
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And even if in spite of the holding out | 
or defection of a section of the people, 
swaraj were obtained, it would not be purna | 
or full swaraj or self-rule. For it would . 
not be the expression and  embodi- 
ment of the will of the entire body of the © 
Indian people. Such being the case, the 
whole nation would not co-operate towards 
the concrete realization of the swaraj 
ideal. Nay, on the contrary, the opponents 
of swaraj within the body politic might try 
to thwart it, and the external or foreign 
enemies of sevarajy would find. a ready tool in 
the former to discredit swaraj and practically 
to nullify it. 

Having said this tien in favour of 
Mahatma Gandhi’s condition of a communal - 
settlement precedent to his joining the’ 
R. T. C., we must also say why: we were 


opposed to his making it an indispensable- 
condition. 
In the history of national independence 


movements it is generally found that peoples 
seeking to be free were not always absolutely 
unanimous. There were often backsliders 
to break national solidarity. For example, 
in the War of American Independence some 
colonists who then resided in or afterwards 
migrated to what is now known as Canada, 
were not with the Independentists. Indepen- 
dence had to be won in spite- of these 
loyalists. Of course, there is a difference 


between the American War of Independence .. 
and the Indian Struggle for Swaraj. - 


result of the former depended on superiority 
in armed fight. If, as was ultimately proved 
to be the fact, the insurgent colonists were 
superior in armed might to the British people 
and the loyalist colonials combined, the 
former could be free. In the case of India, 
as the situation now stands, freedom has to 
be won by negotiation with the represen- 
tatives of Britain. So, the greater the unity 
among ourselves, the better the terms we 
-can dictate and obtain. Of course, if the 
negotiations break down at the R T. C., or 
unfavourable circumstances 
Congress and Mahatmaji be not able to take 
part in it at all, the Indian War of Indepen- 
dence may come to bear a greater resem- 
blance to the American War of Independence, 
with this difference that in the latter armed 
physical force was resorted to and in the 
former the chief declared belligerents, the 
Congress Party, would wage a war of non- 
violence. In that case, Congress would have 
to win, in spite of some section of the 


The - 


A 


‘For all Hindus 
` are they all 


manger. 


od 


` may act as they do, 


_always been a valued ideal. 
‘has yet refused to 


NOTES 


people or other passively standing out or 
even actively helping the enemies of self-rule. 
Such a contingency we do not look forward 
to with pleasure. But should it arise, the 
probabilities are that the majority of Indians 
would win the day. And that is the usual 
implication of democracy. By the majority 
is not meant the Hindu majority community. 
are not democratic, nor 
nationalists. By the majority 
we mean the nationalist majority, 
consisting of nationalists belonging to all 
religious communities, Hindu, Buddhist, Jaina, 


Jewish, Christian, Parsi, Muslim, Sikh, 
Brahmo, Arya Samajist, ete. 
National solidarity and unanimity has 


But no nation 
strive for or accept 
freedom because of its want of absolute 
solidarity and unanimity. Mahatmaji also 
had said that the struggle for freedom would 
go on even if there were no communal 
settlement,and it would be only the negotiations 


on. 
Another disadvantage of making a 
communal settlement the indispensable 
condition precedent to joining the R. T. ©., 
would be to give a strangle-hold . to any 
groups of men who might, for whatever 
reasons, choose to act as the dog in the 
This bas been perceived by even 
The Times of London. Anti-national groups 
either because of 
and unenlightened 
instigation of official 


their narrow outlook 
selfishness, or at the 
and non-official British imperialists. Usually 
both causes are present in an inextricably 
interwoven condition. For these reasons, to 
have absolutely refused to join the R T. C. in 
the absence of a communal settlement, 
would have been to play the game of the 
British imperialists, who have all along 
refused to listen to our demands on the 


_ excuse that they were not unanimous national 


demands whilst all the while trying to 
strengthen the forces of disunion among us, 


_ directly and indirectly. 


There is no doubt that it is far more 
consistent with and conducive to national 
self-respect to be able to settle our internal 
disagreements ourselves than to have to 
look to any outside agency for such settle- 
ment. But national disunion being both the 
cause and effect of national subjection, and 
national subjection being the lowest point 
of national political humiliation, it may 


with Britain which would not then be carried 
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be necessary under certain circumstances to 
use the humiliating factor itself to get rid of 
it ultimately. 


The League of Nations and. indian Minorities 


From what we have said above, it will 
be clear that we quite understand that the 
most dignified course to adopt for the settle- 
ment of communal disagreements is to settle 
them ourselves. And our leaders have been 
making that endeavour. But it cannot be 
said that in no case, should a people 
struggling to be free take any kind of help 
from any other people. Did not the Greeks 
take the help of Britishers to shake off 
Turkish domination ? Did not the Americans 
take the help of the French to liberate 
themselves from the British yoke? Of 
course, so far as the Indian struggle for 
freedom is concerned, these are not exact 
parallels. But, as the holding out of a section 
of Moslems is standing in the way of our 
achieving swaraj, we have cited those 
historical examples to show that submitting 
the Indian minorities problem to the 
arbitrament of the League of Nations would 
be neither an act of national abasement nor 
of unheard-of lack of absolute national 
self-reliance, particularly as India herself is 
a League Member and as many independent 
countries have availed themselves of the 
League Treaty. ae 

If India had been in the enjoyment of 
independence for long, she could have settled 
her minorities problem in her own way and 
could have, when asked to sign the League 
of Nations Minorities Guarantees Treaty, 
replied like the British and the French that 
she had no minorities problem. In France 
there 7s the Alsatian problem and perhaps 
also Basque nationalism, and in Britain 
there are the Scottish and Welsh Home 
Rule movements. But France and’ Britain 
are free and independent countries, and when 
they claim to be in a higher stage ol 
political evolution than countries which 
have minorities problems, when they say they 
have none, and when, therefore, they refuse 
to sign the League Minorities Gurantees 
Treaty, who can effectively say them nay ? 
Seeing that we are not in the political 
condition in which Britain and France are, 


it would be futile and perhaps a little 
ridiculous to try. outwardly to behave 
like them, though lacking their inward 


strength. 
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In an. article in The Calcutta Weekly 
Notes, Prof. Radha Kumud Mookerjee has 
given his view of the question, which is 
-similar to, though not exactly identical with, 
ours. Says he in the course of that article: 


The legal position emerging out of, the 
aforesaid facts and considerations, therefore, is (a) 
that India and his Majesty’s Government, as 
[among the] victorious Powers in the Great War, 
are themselves [with other such Powers] primarily 
responsible for the minorities Treaty to which 
they are themselves [with others] the high and 
contracting parties, contributories, and signatories ; 
(b) that they are instrumental in imposing that 
Treaty upon nearly as many as 20 sovereign States 
of Europe; and (c) that having, as victors in the 
Great War, devised the Minorities Treaty as a 
step towards Universal Peace, they lodged this 
Treaty with the League of Nations to enforce its 
working and provisions in the States bound by 
that Treaty, like Turkey. f 

When it_ is, therefore, suggested that India, 
being already legally committed to this inter- 
national scheme for the protection of Minorities 
now left to the League for enforcement, should 
apply the scheme to herself, it should not be taken 
to imply that India, is asked to invoke the arbi- 
tration of an external authority in a matter of her 
domestic concern and to take a step that is 
compromising to her national self-respect. The 
suggestion is quite the contrary: India is asked 


to apply to her, own Minorities problem 
the solution which she herself [along with 
others} has devised for other sovereign 
States like Turkey. She is asked to 


` function in this matter in her high and dignified 

capacity as an original member of the League of 
‘Nations where her status is equal to that of 
England, France, Italy, or Germany, and not in 
her usual capacity of subordination to His Majesty’s 
Government in England. She is asked to ‘operate 
asa completely free and sovereign power in a 
sphere where her full freedom and sovereignty 
are legally established. She is asked to take full 
advantage of such a position of complete 
independence which she has acquired by her 
membership of the League of Nations, carrying 
“with it a higher international status_ than her 
_ membership of the British Empire. It was on 
her membership of the League of Nations that 
the present Secretary of State for India laid a 
great stress in his memorable speech in Parliament 
that India had already secured, “Dominion 
Status in action.” The suggestion in question. 
.therefore, enhances the prestige of India by asking 
her to adopt the solution of her Minorities 
Problem which she has herself [with others] 
framed and guaranteed as_a member of the 
League, that Parliment of Man, to which the 
British Parliament itself is inferior in status, 
instead of permitting -the British Parliament to 
force on her a solution. 


We are not jurists and have not studied 
International Law. But, in the particular 
question under. discussion, it appears to us 
- clear that any state, which is a Member of 
the League, as Britain and Indiaare,and which 


-by the 
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admits that it has Minority problems, as India 
does, is bound tosettle that problem accord- 
ing to the principles accepted by the League 
and given effect to in some 20 states. 


“India in 1929-30” 


We have received a copy of the official 
publication bearing this name. But as “the 
contents of this book are strictly confidential’ 
until the third July, 1931,” we can say 
nothing more about it. If the contents had 
been confidential till the 30th June, we 
could have said something in this issue, 
having got it a few days before that date. 


Decline of White Man’s Prestige in India 


A Reuter’s telegram, dated London, June 
23, runs as follows in part: 


According to particulars of Lord Irwin’s meeting 
with the Conservative India Committee, published 
Morning Post and the Daily Telegraph, 
Lord Irwin attributed the decline in the white 
man’s prestige to the Japanese defeat of the 
Russians, the use of Indian troops in the Great 
War and the influence of the cinema. 

Lord Irwin deprecated a Parliamentary debate 
on Cawnpore as it was likely to increase Hindu- 
Moslem - bitterness, but he was informed that a 
debate had already been decided on, to be held 
as soon as possible after the Inquiry Commission’s 
report was available. ; 

The Daily Telegraph states that Lord Irwin 
explained that it was impossible to deal with “boycott” 
through the ordinary law, and said that the only 
way out of the difficulty was for the Government 
of India to puta duty on coarser cloths from 
Japan and give Britain preference in fine cloths. 

This was followed by the  sub-joined 
telegram : 

Mr. Wardlaw-Milne, Chairman, Conservative 
India Committee, has issued a statement declaring ` 
that the newspaper reports of Lord Irwin’s address 
to the Committee have been issued without 
authority and in many important points they give 
an entirely misleading version of Lord Irwin’s 
statement.— Reuter. i 

This contradiction does not mean -that 
Lord Irwin did not say anything of the kind 
he is reported to have said, but that the 
publication of some portions of the speech 
has been inexpedient and somewhat embar- 
rassing. : 

; In French the word prestige 
illusion, glamour. In English, no doubt, it 
means influence, reputation, derived from 
past achievements, associations, ete. But. the 
French meaning sticks tothe English meaning v 
—at least the atmosphere of the former often ` 


means 








surrounds the latter. Because, the “influence” 
or reputation” often persists or tries to 
persist long after the parties have become 
incapable of the achievements from which 


` it originated, aud others have become capable 


ko 


` of the s same; or long after the 


achievements 
themselves have been shown to be mere 
illusion. Whatever that may be, the desire 
to live on the credit of past achievements 
is unhealthy and betrays degeneracy and a 
decadent mentality. 

Tf an eastern nation has 
western nation, that is an aspect of the 
reality. No man who loves truth, who loves 
the reality, should cherish a desire for the 
persistence of the prestige, the illusion (in 
French) of European invincibility. Similarly, 
the illusion that Indian soldiers cannot fight 
like European soldiers disappeared at the 
Great War, aloag with the illusion that the 
former can never beat the latter. Perhaps 
the Great War has also shattered for ‘ever the 
belief, if and so far as it existed, among 
Indian soldiers and camp-followers and their 
kindred, that Europeans were ein every 
respect morally superior to Indians. European 


(including British) illusionists may want 
that the illusion should be everlasting, but 
no lover of the truth, the reality, should 
cherish such a desire, 

The cinema, along with British and 
American ‘pictorial and vunpictorial news- 


papers and fiction, reveals to India the 
seamy side of the West. They enable Indians, 
no doubt, to know that Western civilization 
has a dark side. It exposes the claim of 
moral superiority of the West. But inasmuch 
as the cinema gives only a partial view of 
the West, not revealing its nobler aspect 
also, andeas it may mislead Indians into. 
thinking that there is nothing good in 
occidental civilization, and also because 
films with a sexual or criminal appeal 
have a tendency to degrade Indian cinema 
fans, if would be gcod to ban such films 
altogether in India. — 


The first two causes reported to have 
been assigned by Lord Irwin for the dis- 
appearance of the -white man’s prestige in 
India, are also associated with the rise of 
nationalism. in this country. Hence, to cherish 
a desire for the permanence of the white 
man’s prestige is indirectly to regret the 
national awakening in India and to wish that 
there were no such awakening. 
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Cawnpore Report and. Communal Bitterness 






When it is alleged that Lord Irwin said; 
a debate in the Commons on the Cawnpore. 
riots enquiry report would create bitterness 
of feeling between Hindus and Moslems, one 
cannot but be incredulous that that can be 
the strongest reason fot 


the real reason or 
any upholder of British rule in India to: 
oppose such a debate. Even setting aside: 


the theory that the riots owed their origin: 
to what agents provocateurs did, it is practi 
cally admitted in the official enquiry report 
thatso many murders andthe destruction and 
loot of so much property could have been 
prevented if the Executive and the Police. 
had taken prompt action instead of remaining: 
like unconcerned spectators for three days. 
Give the Hindus or Muhammadans or both: 
whatever bad names you like, but the largest j 
share of the blame for bloodshed, arson aiid 
plunder must fall on those paid public: 
servants whose bounden’ duty it was to 
prevent such things and who had sufficient, 
forewarning, time, opportunity, strength of 
numbers and resources to do so, but did not, 
Hence the thing to be most feared from a 
sifting debate in fearless search for the truth 
is the exposure of what the officials did and 
did not. 

It is idle, however, to expect that the 
debate is going to be of that character. There 
would be speakers to make political capital’ 
out of the riots—to throw all the blame ort, 
the Congress and Mr. Gandhi and to seek to: 
prove (illogically enough) ‘that the outbreak 
of such riots necessitated the presence of the: 
British rulers in India—even though the 
number and ferocity of such outbreaks are 
increasing under British rule and the British 
rulers do not or cannot prevent them or 
check them in time. Other speakers there 
might be who would try to show that the 
officials did all that was possible, that 
Magistrate Sale could not do more for fear 
of being sacked and because there was no 
strong rule in the country, ete. 


For his strennous labours at Cawnpore 
before, “during and after the riots, Mr. 
Magistrate Sale has taken and got long leave. 
But such a saviour of the Empire deserves 
a higher reward. As such reward cannot be 
given from the public treasury of India, his 
admirers at “home” may present him a heavy 
purse by subscription. 
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Boycott of British Cloth 


Lord Irwin is reported to have suggested 
that the boycott of British textiles in India 
can be met by placing a heavy duty on 
coarse Japanese stuff and giving preference 
to finer stuff from Lancashire. Ifthe Govern- 
ment of India has the power, it may try all 
such expedients. But they are bound to 
fail. India is not going to give any 
preference to Great Britain, or, for that 
matter, to any other foreign -country, as 
regards the supply of her cloth. India can 
and will produce all the cloth she requires. 
i is only a question of time and organiza- 
ion. 

The boycott was first tried in India as 
a politico-economic weapon during the 
anti-Partition agitation in Bengal, with 
some success. The use of this weapon for 
political purposes has again been made 
during the period of Satyagraha, with some 
success. In fact, the truce is due far 
more to the boycott than to the sufferings 
of those who got seriously injured or died 
in consequence of lathi charges or shooting 


and of those who were imprisoned. 
Imperialistic hearts are not sensitive to 
these things like the hearts of tender 


sentimental school girls. Loss of trade pierces 
the pachydermatous imperial shopkeepers 
far more than the sufferings inflicted on 
others by their agents. So, if necessary, 
the boycott will have to be used asa 
political weapon again. But whether its 
political use be required or not, it should 
and will be .used for economic purposes 
both before and after the winning of Swaraj. 
Congress and Mahatma Gandhi have resolved 
that it should be so used. 


Boycott, Lancashire and Mr. C. F. Andrews 


The news is going the round of the 
papers that ` 


On the invitation of the Society of Friends 
Mr. C. F. Andrews is temporarily living among the 
Lancashire cotton workers in order to gain 
first-hand experience of the distress suffered as 
the result of the Indian Boycott. He has been 
staying with the weavers of Blackburn and 
Darwin, centres of Indian trade. and finds very 
great suffering among the poor. Without dole the 
distress would have been unbearable, although 
inevitable under the present conditions. He will 
report to Mr. Gandhi the result of his enquiries. 

While sincerely sympathizing with those in 
distress in’ Lancashire, we do not know what 
Mr. Gandhi can do to alleviate it. There is and has 
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been far far greater unrelidvéed nilsety among 
a vastly larger number of Indians for genera- 
tions than there has been among a comparatively 
small number of Englishmen for a year orso, 
owing to the Indian boycott. The Lancashire . 
weaving industry, so far as it was meant 
supply cloth to India, was in its origin a 
superfluous and unrighteous industry. The 
Indians were not naked savages. They 
made their own cloth, with their own 
cotton for themselves. The Indian weav- 
ing industry was ruined by the wicked 
use of political power in order that the 
Lancashire weaving industry might thrive. 
For a long time Indians lay dazed and 
unorganized at the feet of Lancashire. Now 
they have come to their senses and are trying 
to revive their weaving industry. They cannot 
do so without somesort of protection. So long 
as the Englishman is master here, there 
can be no effective law for the protection 
of the indigenous textile industry. Therefore, 
the people of India must use the law of 
economic boycott in self-defence, It is not 
our intention to hurt Lancashire. If we had 
money to spare after relieving the misery 
of our near neighbours—for the law of 
swadeshiis that they should be looked after first 
—we would give pecuniary help to Lancashire. 
But we have no money to spare, and England 
is so wealthy that she can lend millions and . 
millions of pounds to foreign countries and 


also invest untold millions there. So England 4 


herself is im a position to help her poor in 
various ways. 


We cannot give up our own natural 
weaving industry for many reasons: because 
it is natural, as the raw material grows 
here, andevery people has the right and is ex- - 


’ pected to manitfacture its raw material ; because 


it is perfectly righteous for a people to meet 
its own requirements in that way ; and 
because, if we indirectly or directly helped 
Lancashire to live and grow rich at our 
expense, we should be confirming them in 
the unrighteous and predatory habit of living’ 
and growing rich at the expense of others. 
These are harsh words to use. But we use 
them only because nothing else will express 
the exact truth. 


Even if Lancashire’s textile industry 
had not prospered by thedecline of the Indian 
weaving industry, we should have the right 
to build up a weaving industry of our own 
and give if such protection as it required. + 
Our boycott is directed against all foreign 


to” 


k 


NOTES 


textiles—British, Japanese, » American, Italian, 
etc. 

As a humanitarian and a patriotic son 
of Britain, Mr. C. F. Andrews has been 
doing his duty. We have no fault to find 
with him on that score. But the British people 


should also understand that we arealso humani-. 


tarians and patriotice children of India, 
moved, not by hatred of Britain or feelings 
of revenge, but by love of the land we live in 
and were born in. 


Congress, Swadeshism and Coal 


Congress has rightly prescribed that all 
Indians should use cloth woven by Indians 
of Indian yarn spun by Indians. There is 
also a movement for the use of Indian 
cotton alone for spinning. This also is to 
be commended. 

It is expected that Indian cloth and 
Indian yarn are to be purchased and used, even 
if the consumer has to pay a higher price 
than if he used foreign goods. 

While the consumers of cloth are expected 
to make and many of them are making 
sacrifices—and it has to be bornein mind that 
most purchasers of Indian cloth belong to the 
poorer and poorer midle classes, it would be 
only fair to ask whether the rich mill-owners 
who are gainers by the cult of sewadesht are 
prepared to make a little sacrifice. 

We ask the question, as the Sazjivant has 
stated that the mill-owners of Bombay 
Presidency, and perhaps of some other places 
also, use South African “bounty-fed” coal, 
which is somewhat cheaper than the coal 
extracted from the Behar and Bengal coal- 
fields. If this be a fact, it shows the mill- 
owners in an odious light; as, if true, it 
means that they are for swadeshi only for 
making profits. We hope some one will draw 
the attention of Mahatma Gandhi and the 
Working Committee of the Congress for 
prompt enquiry intothematter. Ifthe statement 
ofthe Sanjivanibe not correct, it should be con- 
tradicted. If it be correct, the Congress Work- 
ing Committee . should make its opinion 
known as to whether swadeshism includes 
the use of Indian coalor not. We do not 
own coal mines or shares thereof, nor 
cotton mills or shares thereof. So, 
we cannot say whether the use of Indian 
coal by Indian cotton mills would make the 
-bost of production of yarn and cloth so 
high as to make the mills losing concerns. 
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Our impression is that the use of Indian 
coal may only slightly reduce the profits 
of the mills. For such comparatively small 
sacrifice of profits the mill-owners should be 
prepared, seeing that men far poorer than 
they have been making relatively greater 
sacrifices. 


Two Princes and the Federal Scheme 


Whatever importance British imperialists 
in India and Britain may attach to the 
opinions of the Maharaja of Patiala for 
reasons of their own, the people of India 
cannot help feeling some repugnance to 
noticing anything ostensibly emanating 
from that living political gramophone. That 
person spoke in support of the Sankey 
federal scheme at the R. T He has 
now to say that he has changed his mind. 
Those of ‘our Indian contemporaries who 
have a penchant for absolutely new information 
will be pleased to learn that H. H. has a 
political mind of his own, with ample room for 
French, German and other recondite political 
lore. 

Journalists have often to perform tasks 
for which they have no liking. Hence we 
were thinking what to do with the latest 
Patiala stunt, when to our great relief 
another Maharaja, that of Bikaner, stepped 
into the arena. So let the two princely 
antagonists fight and let others remain 
spectators, waiting for the flooring of the 
one or, the other or of both. 

The Sankey scheme itself, that to which 
the Princes and their representatives and 
the British Indian “delegates” gave 
their provisional assent at the Round 
Table Conference, cannot be approved 
by the people of British India and the 
Indian States. Hence the mere fact of 
anybody criticizing it need not turn us 
against him. We dislike it for some reasons, 
he may dislike if for other reasons. Some 
of the reasons for our not liking it will 
be found stated in that portion of the 
presidential address to the Indian States’ 
People’s Conference which deals with the 
Bikaner Dewan’s speech on federation and 
confederation. There are other reasons which 
cannot be exhaustively stated here. The 
tentative list of subjects to be federalized is 
seriously defective. For example, labour 
legislation has not been proposed to be 
federalized, and criminal and civil legislation 
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has been left in an uncertain and amphibious 
position. 

Though the Maharaja of Bikaner has 

_ entered the lists against his brother prince, 
he himself cannot but be held responsible 
for the speech of his Dewan Sir Manubhai 
Mehta. ‘The latter could not bave spoken 
without the approval, if not at the bidding, 
of his master. If that assumption be 
correct, it may be ‘said without injustice to 
the Maharaja of Bikaner that the Patiala 
Maharaja has, to some extent, only carried 
Bikaner’s way of thinking to its logical 
conclusion. The following words recently used 
by the Maharaja of Bikaner lend colour 
to this view: ; 

“Whatever previous unfortunate statements 
made in British India might have justifiably caused 
alarm to the states, I decline to believe that any- 
one in British India and elsewhere would fail to 
recognize our claims, when justly and clearly 
put forward, or that they would force the states 
to have ultimately to refuse to enter federation.” 

Even before the claims of the states have 
been “justly and clearly put forward,” we 
haverecognized them. But we do not recognize 
that the rulers have any claims which are 
opposed to the interests of their people. 
The people are the essential and the most 
important factor inall lands, Their rulers have 
no locus standi, qua rulers, except as chief 
servants of their people. 

As for forcing any Prince to enter the 
federation, even the Sankey scheme as it 
stands at present leaves it quite optional for 
any state to enter or not to enter it. 


Mr. Tairsee’s Speech at Indian State’s People’s 
Conference 


The speech delivered at the third session. 


of the Indian States’ People’s Conference, 
held at Bombay, by Mr. Lakshmidas Raoji 
Tairsee, the Chairman of its Reception Commit- 
tee, was quite appropriate to the occasion— 
straightforward, to the point and commen- 
dably brief. After welcoming the delegates, 
he explained the razson delre of the Confer- 
ence and what it had done so far, which is 
by no means insignificant. He was right 
in observing that it would be better for the 
Conference to meet in some Indian state or 
other and therefore invited the next 
session to his “16th Century Cutch.” Before 
closing his speech, ‘he made an appeal 
to the Princes in the following words: 


Before I close J will like to express a hope 
that the Rulers of Indian States will reccgnize the 
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spirit of the times, and recognizing it, respond by 
a beneficial gesture. Will not the Princes rise to 
the occasion and make this critical moment in the 
history of the country a golden epoch in the 
history _ of Indian States? What might be 
voluntarily conceded to-day will have a grace and 
a substance, a beauty and a joy, which to-morrow 
might not be there. even if we succeed in achieving 
our objective by other means. I am temperamental- 
ly averse to, threatening; and so I would not use 
any expression which might in the least indicate 
the People of Indian States resolve to have recours 
to measures for the vindication of .the Rights 
of the People, whose efficacy has only too recently: 
and palpably been tried and proved. Time 
enough, I think, to consider of measures to meet 
particulir eventualities when those eventualities 
develop, 


I. S. P. Conference Resolutions 


The resolutions accepted by the Indian 
States’ People’s Conference at its last session 
in Bombay congratulated the political 
sufferers, repudiated the claim of the Princes 
to speak for their people, asked for represen- 
tation of the people in the R. T. C., drew 
the attention of the League of Nations to 
the existence of forced labour and slavery 
in several states, condemned the growing 
absentee iulership, condemned the policy 
of repression followed in many states and 
authorized its Working Committee to 
receive complaints thereanent and. take 
necessaly steps, enumerated the states’ people’s 
demands to be embodied -in the new consti- 


tution, opposed the representation of the 
Princes on the federal executive unless 
certain conditions named were fulfilled, 


announced the intention to send a delegation 
to Great Britain and to Europe in view of 
the next sesion of the R. T. C, appointed 
a committee of .enquiry to ascertain and 
publish an account, of the condition of some 
selected states, urged the Government of 
India to ask- all Indian states to publish 
annual administration reports and itself 
to’ publish an annual report dealing with 
the states as it does with the Provinces, 
condemned the present currency and 
exchange policy of the Government and 
suggested necessary changes, condemned the 


Government of India’s abuse of the 
Foreigners’ Act atid the Chief of Miraj’s 
passing such an Act of his own, expressed 
its :appreciation of the steps taken by 


the Chiefs of Aundh and Phalton for the 
introduction of responsible Government in 
their states, condemned the policy of 
embargoes in some Kathiawar states, urged 
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an immediate judicial enquiry into allegations 
, of sanguinary-oppression in Tehri Garhwal, 
adopted certain articles relating to the 
constitution of the conference, demanded the 
„introduction of responsible government in 
“othe larger states singly and in the smaller 
states in groups and mentioned some 
reforms for immediate introduction, 
condemned the way in which the official 
Patiala enquiry was conducted (giving 
detailed reasons, recorded its appreciation of 
the work done by its own Patiala enquiry 
committee and extended its full moral support 
to the people of Patiala and the Panjab 
Riyasati Mandal, approved of the findings of the 


“Jamnagar Ijara Tapas Committee,” appointed . 


a committee to enquire into the reports of 
oppression in Bijolia in Udaipur State, 
urged the Rulers to. abrogate all repressive 
orders, condemned the Cutch State currency 
policy, condemned the Government for 
substituting, (during the minority of their 
present rulers) arbitrary government by its 
Agents for representative Government instituted 
previously by the rulers in Nabha and 
Bharatpur appointed an executive committee, 
and thanked the president of the session. 
‘Thus much useful work was done. 


Languages used in l. 3S: P. Conference Proceedings 


The languages used in the proceedings 
of the third session of* the Indian States’ 
‘People’s Conference were Gujarati, Hindus- 
tani, Marathi, Panjabi and English. Perhaps 
most of the speeches were made in Gujarati, 
a few in Hindustani, Marathi and English, 
‘and one in Panjabi. The ‘resolutions were 
drafted in English, a few being explained in 
Hindustani. The president began of his own 
accord to read his speech in Hindi. But 
before he had read about a quarter of it, 
he was asked, on behalf of the Reception 
Committee, to read the English version. So 
he read it in English till. the end. 


President Hoover’s Moratorium 


During the Great War, America lent very - 


large sums of money to Great Britain and 
her allies. Considerable proportions of these 
loans still remain to be paid. As the debtors 
are said to be finding it difficult to give 
back what they owe, Mr Hoover, President 


of the U.S.A., bas announced on behalf of- 


his country that he will not demand 


any repayment for ore year, provided 
the debtor nations treat ‘their debtors, 
in the same way. Whatever the reasons for 
this American declaration, it may be 
expected to be of advantage to the debtors. 
They will have a breathing time during 
the present economic world depression. 
Trade may revive in consequence of their 
not having to pay large sums by way of 
repayment of loans. And-if trade revives, 
America will have greater chances of 
recovering her’ loans. There may be other 
technical financial reasons for America’s 
move. But, in any case, it cannot be said 
that she wants to injure anybody. 

From the British side it has been said 
by some financial experts that one year’s 
moratorium will not be cf much use; what 
is required is five years, or atleast three 
years,’ moratorium. But those who are in 
debt cannot dictate terms, A still taller 
demand has been made from the British 


side—not, of course, officially. It is that 
America should give up her claim to what 
other nations owe her! This demand 


would have appeared at least decent if it 
had been made in conjunction with the 
declaration that Great Britain would give up 
all the vast new territories added to her 
empire in consequence of victory in the 
Great War, „including her mandated 
territories. It cannot be a nice proposition 
that America is to make sacrifices, but Great 
Britain is to keep what she has grabbed. 


Political Hosliganism , 


A meeting was arranged to be held in 
Caleutta last month under the auspices of 
the Punjab Youth League to voice Indian 
feeling on the situation in Burma, under 
the presidency of Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta. But 
at the meeting some political nonentity, who is 
probably a tool or a notoriety~seeker, proposed 
that another similar nonentity should take the 
‘chair. And the latter coolly went to occupy the 
chair, which was (unnecessarily we think) 
immediately vacated by Mr. Sen Gupte. Then 
there were loud demands that Mr. Sen Gupta 
should remain in the chair. The hooliganism 
which followed and from which even the 
ladies present at the meeting suffered, need 
not be described in detail. The meeting 
broke up. ; 

Burma is not an Indian party question. 
So, it is not obvious onthe surface why 
there should have been any faction fights over 
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it. The ringleaders of the hooligans are not 
Bengalis. Did they work off their own bat ? 
Or are they mere tools ? 
It is right that another meeting has been 
‘arranged to be held to-day to discuss 
Burma affairs, with Mr. J. M.Sen Gupta in the 
chair. He would be able to give the right 
lead, as in addition to his other qualifications, 
he has some first-hand knowledge of Burma. 
We hope the organizers have made arrange- 
ments for all eventualities. 


Stipends For Studies in German Universities 


India Institute of Die Deutsche Akademie 
announces the award of twenty stipends 
for the academic year of 1931—1932 to 
the following Indian > graduate students, 
who are to carry on higher studies in 
various German universities : 

Aix-La-Chapelle Engineering University 

Engineering—Mr. Kramadiswar Dutt. B. Se. 


(Calcutta) and "B.Sc. in Engineering (R 
University). 8 g (Rangoon 


ha Berlin 
2. Medicine—Dr. K. ©. Chaudhuri, M.B. 


formerly of (Calcutta) 


Vienná and now carrying on research 


in the “Kinder-Klinik” of the University of 
Tubingen. 
Cologne University 
3. German Literature—Mr. N. K. Gharpure, 
M. A, LLB, Lecturer in German Language in 


the Fergusson College and New English School, 

te ee é C., Sopla, wati Ca ont) 

Jouse Surgeon, armichae edica 

Hospital, Calcutta. pone 
~- „~, Hannorer Engineering College 

5. Chemical Engineering—Mr. B. S. Srikantam, 
M.. Sce, Research Scholar, Indian Institute of 
Science. Bangalore. 

6, Civil Kngineering—Mr. 
Engineer (‘Thomason College 
eee 

T. ailway_Engineering—Mr. R. K. N. Iyengar, 
B. E. (Mysore University). Gi 

Hannover Veterinary University 

3 S. Veterinary Science—Dr. B. Mundhe, 

Veterinary Surgeon and Sanitary Inspector, Bombay. 
Hohenheim Agricultural University 

9. Agriculture—Sudhansu Mohan Gupta, B. Se. 

(Calcutta). and B. Ag. (Agricultural College), Poona. 
Karlsruhe Engineering University 
10. Fuel Engineering—Mr. Dutt Roy, 
M. Se.. Research Chemist, Fuel Economy Depart- 
ment, Tata Iron & Steel Co. Ltd., Jamshedpur. 
., Afunich University 

11. Medicine—Miss Dr. Maitreyee Bose, M. B. 
(Calcutta), House Surgeon, Chittaranjan Seva-Sadan 
Women’s Hospital, Calcutta. 

12. Chemistry—Dr. Satish Chandra De, Asst. 
Lecturer, Department of Chemistry, Dacca 
University. . 

13. Physics—Mr. Narayan Chandra Chatterjee, 
M. Se. formerly Lecturer in T. N. Jubilee College 


Balwant Singh, Asst. 
of Civil Engineering), 
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Bhagalpur (Behar) and now, Demonstrator in 
Physics, Benares Hindu University. 


_ 14. Philology—Mr. Bata Krishna Ghosh, who 
is carrying on studies in Indo-Germanic Philology 
under Prof. Dr. Oertel and researches in collabòra- 
tion with Dr. Wüst of the University of Munich. ` 
_ Munich Engineering University 
15. Mechanical Engineermg—Mr. N. N. Ogale, 


L. M. E., (Bombay). Lecturer in, Mechanical 
Hingineering, Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, 
ombay. j 2 

- 16. Applied Chemistry—Mr. Chitta Ranjan 
Barat, M. Sc., Research Scholar, Department of 
Applied Chemistry, College of Science and 


Technology, Calcutta University. 
. Munich Academy of Art aan 
17. Music—Prof. P. Sambamoorthy, Professor of 
Indian Music, Queen Mary’s College, Madras. 
Stuttgart Engineering University 
18. Aviation Engineering—Mr. D. M. Pradhan, - 
B. Se. (Bombay). A 
19. Pharmaceutical-Chemistry—Mr. J. Mukherji, 
Chem. Engineer (College of Technology and 
Engineering of Bengal), Jadavpur. 
_, Tubingen University 
20. Medicine—Dr. Ananda Swarup Gupta, M, B., 


B, S. (Lucknow University); formerly Principal, 
Rishikul Ayurvedic College, Hardwar. 
Dr. Franz ‘hierfelder,. Hon. Secretary, 


India Institue of Die Deutsche Akademie, 
writes : 


About 300 applications, representing almost all 
the important Indian Universities and colleges, 
were received. Some of, them reached our office too 
late for the consideration by, the Committee on 
selections of successful candidates. It is most 
gratifying for us to record that the majority of the 
applications bore testimony of excellent academic 
careers. In every case, competition was very keen. 
Possibly the , keenest. competition was in case ot 
one Fellowship for Physics, in the University of 
Munich. There were some seventeen applications 
from distinguished Indian graduates (most of them 
had degrees of M. Sc.) for this coveted opportunity. 
Therefore we wish to emphasize the fact that 
many of the applicants who did not receive 
stipends are in no way inferior in academic quali- 
fications to the successful ones. We regret very 
much that we did not have more stipends at our 
disposal to offer to a. larger number of worthy 
Indian scholars. . 

‘We hope that those -applicants who were not 
fortunate enough to secure stipends will not feel 
discouraged. We sincerely wish that, at least some 
of the best qualified applicants will find some 
opportunity in future to carry on higher studies in 
German universities, through the support of Indian 
educational and cultural organizations or through 
the generosity of wealthy Indians, interested in the 
welfare of the people. There are already a few 
Indian scholars in Berlin and Munich, who are 
supported by the Governments of Mysore, Baroda 
and Hyderabad States. We sincerely wish that the 
number of distinguished Indian scholars in German 
universities will increase every year; and this will 
aid the cause of promotion of cultural co-operation 
and friendly understanding between the great 
peoples of India and Germany. 


NOTES 


Gawnpore Riots 


‘fhe Cawnpore riots are now definitely 
relegated to the past. The Inquiry Commission 
has delivered its report, the Governor-in- 
Council of the U. P. Government has passed 
a resolution, The Magistrate in-charge, Mr. 
Sale, has been replaced and given fifteen 
mouths’ leave to go “Home” and recondition 
himself, the European superior officers of 
the Police have been exonerated, the titled 
Indian next-in-command of the Police mildly 
admonished, the morale of the Police praised 
to the skies, and lastly, the Governor-in- 
Council has taken this golden opportunity to 
trounce roundly that bete noire of the “Steel 
Frame” cadre, the Congress! And everyone 
js happy—excepting the poor sufferers and 
their sympathizers. 


‘Remember Cawnpore” has become a 
slogan with all the reactionaries and anti- 
progress campaigners of Britain. Sir John 


Simon coined this happy catchword with 
reference to the granting of Self-government 
to India and the wide-awake Saviours of India 
have chanted it in chorus. The Daily Mail 
with its characteristic veracity has regaled 
its two million (or is it three?) readers 
with the very palatable news that Mahatma 
Gandhi was the party responsible for the murder 
of the five hundred killed during the riots ! 

Tt is true that the findings of the 
Commission—free as that body was from 
Nationalist taint—goes directly against this 
wonderful flood of British truth and candour, 
but does that really matter ? 

The only discord inthe harmony lies in the 
attempt of the Governor-in-Council to shoulder 
part of the blame for the genesis of the riots. 
The Government Resolution says that the 
leniency shown to the Civil Disobedience 
campaigners is one of the main causes of 
the riots. We hasten to exonerate the 
Governor-in-Council of any blame. We at 
least have not been able to find the least 
trace of any laxness or leniency in the 


methods adepted in his province for the 
putting down of . the Civil Disobedience 
movement. 


On the whole the Report of the Cawnpore 
Riots Inquiry Commission shows some degree 
of advance in comparison with the reports 
of: previous Commissions of this nature. 
Vague and inconclusive as its findings 
are, there is no deliberate attempt at white- 
washing. But, allthe same, many salient 
facts have been ignored, and although there 
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is no condoning, there is a total absence 
of a straightforward indictment of the 


dereliction of duty by the officials in charge, 
Even the summing up of evidence as 
presented by the report—leaving aside the 
actual bulk of evidence—would have amply 
justified a strong and vehement condemnation 
by any court where real justice is dispensed, 
whereas all that we find in the reportis a 
half-hearted attempt at excusing the most 
flagrant neglect of duty—to put the most 
charitable aspect on the matter—on the score 
of chance, lack of foresight and inexperience. 
It seems as if the bulk and nature of 
the evidence was too large for the cloak of 
“Prestige” to cover it. And so we are permitted 
to have glimpses of the real truth. The 
everlasting faith of officialdom in “Prestige” is 
famous by now, but it is about time they 
realized that this article, far from being a 
fairy cloak of invisibility, is fast becoming 
a foul garment the stench of which would 
render the wearer unclean if he does not 
cast it off in time. 

During the riots we were told by the 
high officials in charge at the Central seat of 
Government, that the Police andthe Executive 


were doing all that was possible to 
stop the riots. Hardly bad the riots 
subsided before Sir George Lambert, the 


acting Governor, broke out in a paean of 
praise for the district authorities and for the 
excellent measures they had adopted for 
dealing with the highly dangerous situation. 
The report of the Commission has exposed 
it clearly and without the least possibility of 
doubt how far those declarations were away 
from facts. What have these gentlemen to say 
now ?—"Prestige” no doubt! 


The Genesis of the Riots 


The Commission ‘on the evidence before 


it has declared that the Congress cannot be 
blamed, directly or indirectly, for the 
riots. Indeed it goes so far as to acknow- 


ledge that the riots went directly against the 
interests of that body. The Commission 
propounds a theory of “spontaneous 
combustion” due to the gradual increase of 
tension between the communities. The 
Governor-in-Council of U.P. has gone 
beyond the findings of the Commission and 
has fastened the whole blame on the Civil 
Disobedience movement as being the root 
cause. But neither the Commission nor the 
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Government Resolution produces any direct 
evidence as to in what precise way the Civil 
Disobedience movement caused this trouble. 
The Civil Disobedience campaign was conducted 
on the same lines all over India, thousands of 
prominent Moslems took an active part in it 
and innumerable Moslems were in active or 
passive sympathy with it. There are other 
cities in the United Provinces with a large 
Moslem population where the Civil Dis- 
obedience movement was vigorously conducted, 
Cawnpore is the only city in which riots 
took place and yet the Civil. Disobedience 
movement is to be held responsible ! 

The Commission mentions the Tauzeem— 
an anti-Congress body—in a cursory way. It 
says “One remarkable thing is that so far as 
we could ascertain, no leading Moslems 
belonged at any time to the Tanzeem. But 
the Commission feel that the Tanzeem had its 
effect in stiffening the determination of the 
Moslems and that dts importance cannot be 
agnored.”* The Governor-in-Council has ignored 
it altogether and there is no mention of this 
body in the Resolution. 

When we turn to actual evidence we find 
that respectable witnesses have deposed that 
the Tanzeem, though a religious body in 
name, became more and more political and 
communal in nature progressively. Large 
bodies of men were organized, who used to 
march through the streets armed with 
dangerous weapons, and their attitude 
became rapidly truculent and offensive. But 
although warnings were given both to the 
Moslem leaders and the authorities, no steps 
were taken. Indeed, from the deposition of 
Mr. Hoon, a Barrister of Cawnpore, we 
find that his remonstrances to his Moslem 
friends were in vain. Only when that body 
came out in its true colours, those leading 
Moslems who were only too eager to back it 
in the beginning were equally eager to 
dissociate themselves from it. 

Tacit support from leading Moslems is 
amply indicated in the evidence. Outsiders 
like Maulana Shaukat Ali were also mentioned 
as having encouraged the movement. But 
the most outstanding feature of this affair 
was the apathy of the authorities towards 
the bellicose attitude of this movement. 
‘Considering the time and period, and 
contrasting this benevolent attitude with the 
handling of the Nationalist and Congress 

‘ organizations by the authorities, one is almost 





* Italics ours. 


‘spite of the 
‘support 
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forced to the conclusion that the Tandeent 
at Cawnpore had the tacit approval of the 
local authorities. 

It is well kuown that the Congress 
was straining every nerve to bring the two 
principal communities together during the- 
Civil Disobedience movement and before it. 
Further the Government itself admits that 
Law and Order was firmly established, by firm 
handling of the Civil Disobedience movement 
prior to the Delhi Pact, that is about a 
mouth before the riots. This coupled with 


the Commission’s own statement, “We do 
not attach much importance to this in itself 
as a cause of the outbreak. Its effect in 


Cawnpore. was probably indirect,’ is 
enough to condemn the Government's 
fixing the blame on the Civil , Disobedience 
movement as irrational and forced. . 

So itis evident that the origin and the 
fostering of the communal tension came 
from some other source than those indicated 
by the Commission or the Governor-in- 
Council. 


The Immediate Causes of the Outbreak 


The Commission’s report fixes on the 
enforcement of the Hartal following Bhagat 
Singh’s execution ‘as being the immediate 
cause of the outbreak. Much play has been 
given to the allegations of the “tyranny of 
the Congress” made by a single witness 
who did not produce any testimony in 
support of his statements. 

It is also stated that the enforcement 
of the Hartal by the Vanar Sena started 
the preliminary fracas. The Congress , 
has vehemently denied that the Hartal was ` 
enforced anywhere and there is no direct 
evidence to refute the Congress statement. 
Indeed the methods adopted by the Congress 
in these Hartals all over India give over- 
whelming support in favour of the Congress. 

In short there is no evidence adduced in 
favour of the “enforcement of Hartal” theory 
of the origin of the riots. Indeed, since 
Hartal was observed all over India, ‘and 
nothing untoward happened elsewhere in~ 
Moslems giving very scanty 
in many places, and since there 
were no complaints about enforcement 
of Hartal—if’ there had been any it 
would have been loudly proclaimed 
and summary action taken by the 
authorities—the Congress statement tă 
the contrary seems to be proved. 


NOTES 


On the other hand the Commission tas 
not hesitated from summarily rejecting the 
agent provocateur theory advanced by some 
witnesses, “as the evidence supporting the 
story was vague and meagre.” There was 
some evidence at least, and uatil, if ever, the 
Congress inquiry report is published, we 
may not know the full volume of that 
evidence. In any case one respectable 
witness and a non-Congress man, Rai Saheb 
Rupchand Jain. Honorary Magistrate, banker 


- and ex-chairman of the District Board, 
clearly stated that he saw a man 
practically start the fracas which led to the 


general outbreak. On enquiring he was 
informed from many quarters that this man 
was a C. I. D. head-constable in plain clothes. 

The Commission has fixed upon the 
hartal as the primary cause of the riots, 
although there was .no direct evidence to 
that effect. ‘The circumstantial evidence, 
as admitted by the Commission, shows, that 
the riots were directly opposed to the 
interests of the organizers of the kartal. 
Further, the evidence clearly shows that the 
local Congress Committee was the only 
body, official or non-official, that sincerely 
and strenuously tried to pacify the rioters 
and rescue the distressed, during the first 
three,- the fiercest days of rioting. The 
President of that committee was seriously 
wounded and the Secretary, the late 
Mr. Vidyarthi, lost his life in these endea- 
vours. All these facts, together with what 
we have written above, should be taken as 
clear and conclusive proof that the kartal 
had nothing to do with the riots, excepting 
perhaps to serve as a pretext. Yet the 
Commission lays the blame on the hartal— 
although exonerating the organizers from 
- culpability —and the Government goes even 
beyond that and fixes the liability on the 
Civil Disobedience movement, without any 
reason, logic or evidence in support of 
its conclusions. But the agent provocateur 
theory is dismissed summarily. That the 
evidence given before the Commission in 
support of the agent provocateur theory was 
vague and meagre can well be believed by us, 
for the following reasons. First, because the 
local Congress people refused to give. evi- 
denee, for the reason that the Government 
officials did not give evidence before the 
non-official Congress Inquiry Coñmittee, and 
therefore, the largest source ofinformation and 
. fearless evidence was left untapped. Secondly, 
becanse the inferences from the agent 
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provocate” thedty dre sufficiently dangerous 
to make the average witness extremely 
nervous and wary; which is not the ideal 
condition for the deposition of cléar and 
strong evidence. All the same, in spite 
of the last mentioned handicap, sone 
eviderice, however vague and meagre, was 
given in support of that theory: 

Still, in all fairness, want of positive 
evidence must he treated as such. As 
regards circumstantial evidence,: it may be 
argued that the practically unanimous 
evidence regarding the indifference and 
inactivity of the police during the most 
violent and dangerous period of the riots 
goes very far to support the agent pro- 
vocateur theory. If there was an agent 
provocateur iù reality, who came from 
the police, the natural inference would be 
that the interests of the police lay in the 
riots attaining some magnitude. And that 
would explain in a way the otherwise 
strange neglect of duty by that body. 
But, as we have said before, one cannot 
come to such a serious inference in the 
absence of stronger evidence, 

The only definite conclusion we cau 


come to is that the real origin of this 
tragic affair has not yet been correctly ` 
indicated. 


The Riots 

As far as can be judged from the tangled 
mass of evidence, the disturbances started 
with an outburst of anti-Government feeling 
at the exécution of Bhagat Singh. Then 
followed an incident which changed the 
entire aspect of the affair. A small band of 
street urchins followed a supposed police 
spy. in plain clothes, howling and jeering at 
him. ‘This man raised an outery that he was 
being assailed by Hindus. An armed band 
of Moslems rushed out to help him and 
started a fracas with the Hindus of that 
neighbourhood. Soon after, a Hindu temple 
was burnt and demolished and a general 
attack was started on Hindu property. In 
the meanwhile, Hindus started reprisals, 
during which they also demolished a mosque. 
The Congress leaders were out and were 
trying to pacify the rioters. A rumour 
spread that Mr. Jog, the President, had been 
killed (he was really wounded seriously). 
The destruction of the temple and the 
mosque, coupled with this rumour, resulted 
in a violent explosion, followed by a general 
conflagration. ? 
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The tragic and sickening details of the 
terrible orgy of destruction, pillage and 
murder that followed is sufficiently well- 
known by now, and need not be repeated. 


According to the Commission about 
five hundred persons were killed. Other 
statements put it at a much higher figure. , 


There was enormous destruction of property, 
many temples and mosques were demolished. 


Murder, arson,. loot and violence raged 
fariously all over the town. Cawnpore 
became a veritable inferno. The most 


violent phase was during the first three days, 
the 24th, 25th and the 26th of March. The 
fury of the riots then diminished but 
a outbreaks continued till a long time 
atter. È 


The outcry against the conduct of the 
authorities in charge was insistent and 
general daring the disturbances. The 


Member in charge at the Central Government 
stated that everything possible was being 
done from the very beginning to quell 
the riots. The Report of the Commission 
clearly says that hardly anything at all 
was done at that period. Directly the riots 
were over the acting Governor of U. P. 
praised the conduct of the police during 
the riots. The report of the. Commis- 
sion gives absolute and damning proof of the 
gross and almost universal 
by the same body. 

However, the statements made by the 
Member in charge and the acting Governor 
did not stop the persistent demand for an 
investigation into the conduct of the local 
authorities. By a strange chance, the local 
Europeans also joined with the others in the 
criticism of the officials and this last factor 
probably led to the formation and holding 
of an inquiry commission. 


The Riot and the Local Authorities 


The Magistrate’s activities should be taken 
first as, according to the Commission, the 
part played by him is of first importance, he 
being in charge of the peace of the district. 

The Magistrate, Mr. Sale, was forewarned 
about the likelihood of an outbreak and, 
aecording to the Report, in the initial disposi- 
tions he acted with care and foresight. “But 
at the critical stage .. when his presence was 
desirable in the city,* he went away to write 
and issue a curfew order” says the Report. 





* Italics are ours. | 
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The use of the word desirable .in place of 
umperalive is curious, as further on. the 
Commission declares that the personal presence 
of the District Magistrate under such circum- 
stances is very important. 

The Magistrate knew, according 
Commission, that the temple and the mosque 
in Meston road, which stand facing each 


other, was the scene of a serious riot in 1913, . 


and that Muslims and Hindus both have 
bitter memories connected with these shrines. 
So, instead of going away, he should 
have remained there to prevent the recurrence 
of similar trouble. The report states : 

“Had he taken quick and decisive action, and 


gathered a small force of police which was available 
down the road and gone straight to the temple, he 


would have almost certainly have beaten ‘off the 
attack and saved the temple..... and in all 
‘probability....the Bazaza mosque and Saafa 


mosque too, .. ,.He was not far from the spot. It 
was no time for him to turn aside and leave it.” 

Prior to these incidents, we learn from 
the report, he had gone with some Muslims 
to see the damage done to their shops and 
the Bazaza mosque in the Thathrai and Chauk 
quarter. While there, a large number of 
Hindus ran to him saying that an attack was 
going on in Sarrafa. The Magistrate, instead 
of going with them, as he had. done with the 
Muslims, turned back and went away. Tn 
going he did not go by the direct route 
through Meston. Road, in which the first temple 
burnt stood, but went through some bye-lanes 
and thus back to his car. He could not tell 
the Commission exactly why he did this, but 
he thought it was because he was told 
brickbats were flying aboutin Meston Road. 
Tt was then about 4 prm. on the 24th of 
March. 4 
The report says that the Meston Road 
temple was attacked and set on fire at this 
time and it was about this time (in 
little while after) that the Chauk 
was. attacked and set on fire, as was probably 
the Sarrafa mosque. “Word was brought 
almost at once by a Deputy Magistrate of the 
firing of the Meston Road temple. This. was 
a grave siluation.” 

How did the Magistrate deal with the “grave 
situation” ? 
spot to write a curfew order which, as every 
sensible person knows, is worthless while 
active and unchecked rioting is going on. 

We have’seen how in the Commission’s 
opinion the Magistrate could have saved 


mosque 


the Meston Road temple and mosque by i 


taking personal and direct action, and he 


to the 3 


reality a. 


He “turned aside? and left the’ 
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NOTES 


himself has told the Commission that ¿è was 
the burning of these very shrines that caused 
thal sudden fury of passion which swept the 
riot ‘out of control and carried it with 
unprecedented speed all over the city. 

The Magistrate was fore warned and had 
all arrangements ready before the 28rd 
of March. On the 24th he had early notice 
of trouble, which made him send out two 
experienced Indian Deputy Magistrates to 
investigate and report. They found rioting 
going on and took action energetically to 
stop . it and telephoned the Magistrate 
to come in person as the situation was 
serious. On his arrival he held a consultation 
near the Maulganj  cross-roads. Before 
- the consultation was over, news came about 
rioting having broken out again at Maul- 
ganj. The Superintendent of Police and 
the Kotwal left for the place. The Magistrate 
did not go there. He went instead with 
sone Muslims to inspect the damage done 
to their shops. When Hindus came in 
their turn and brought news about active 
rioting he did not go with them. In spite 
of alt his experience and his admitted 


knowledge about the history of the temple: 


and the mosque on Meston Road he took 
no active steps to prevent the conflagration 
from becoming general. He did not go that 
day anywhere where active rioting was 
going: on even ‘when he was told that the 
rioting had affected the most dangerous 
quarter in the town, namely the Meston 
Road temple and mosque. 

The Magistrate was an experienced man 
and must have known that trouble was 
brewing, but we do not find that he took 
any steps to forestall it in the pre-riot 
period. : 

‘Tn all these lapses the Commission and 
the Government has only seen failure of 
judgment and slowness of perception. He 
has accordingly been given fifteen months 
leave to go bome. It has been stated 
that immediately after his unfortunate errors 
the riots assumed such proportions that the 
forces at his disposal were inadequate 
to deal with it. This excuse we find hard 
to- belive, since we find in the statement 
of the Officer in Command of the troops 
at Cawnpore that there were “110 armoure 
carmen, 597 infantry soldiers and 145 men 
from the battery” in the barracks, of which 
_ 80 291 and 45 respectively were available 
to -the Magistrate. As the mob. had hardly 
any fire-arms, the armoured cars alone 
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could have stopped the rioting easily, to say 
nothing about the other troops the armed 
police and the police sowars. 

The Indian Deputy Magistrate: seems, to 
have acted energetically, strenously and in 
some instances with great courage and 
initiative, as in the case of Pandit Rameswar 
Dayal. But they were badly let down by 
police neglect, and the want of direct action 
from the superior officers. 


The Police 


There is not sufficient space in these 
columns to discuss in full the responsibility 
of the police forces for the virulence, 
duration and spread of the riots. We shall 
only attempt a short summary . 

The report of the Commission says: 


“Every class of witness before us, who gave 
expression otherwise to widely different points 
of view, agreed in this one aspect that the police 
displayed indifference and inactivity in dealing 
with the various incidents in the riot. These 
witnesses include. Huropean business men, 
Moslems and Hindus of all shades of opinion, 
Military officers, the secretary of the Upper India 
hamber of Commerce, representatives of Indian 
Christian communities and even Indian officials.” 
(Italics ours) 


The Report gives some cases in support of 
the remark, “there: is no doubt in our 
minds that during the first three days the 
police did not show that activity in the 
discharge of their duties which was expected 
of them.” We ‘know how crucial was the 
position at the beginning and how terrible 
was the conflagration during those very three 
days. The instances given in the report 
and others taken from the evidence given 
before the Commission would show how 
unjustifiably mild were the above remarks 
of the Commission. The incidents referred to 
are the following :— 

- At Parmat the trouble started on the afternoon 
of the 25th. There is a police Chauki there and in 
addition to this at 5 P.M. that day an armed guard 
was also posted. During the night of the 25th 
there were murders, arson and looting going on 
and by noon of the 26th about 19 persons were 
murdered, a number of houses looted and set on 
fire., All this happened not very far from where the 

„police force was posted, They appear to have paid 
no attention to these crimes. ; 

At Gwaltoli, Mr. Ryan tells us how he found on 
the morning of the 26th the whole bazar on fire 
and saw huge crowds armed with all sorts of 
weapons ready fora fight. A police armed guard 
was there but it was not making any attempt to 
interfere. Mr. Ryan got between the two crowds 
and stopped them from coming to blows. He 
asked the guard what they were supposed to be 
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doing and they said that they “had come from 
Lucknow the day before and had been left there 
without any definite orders. i 

At Sadar Bazar, on. the morning of the 26th 
{here were two armed police pickets. on guard 
and yet eight people were butchered, a house 
Jooted and set on fire : at least one of these pickets 
was not very far from the place of occurrence. 
They must have been aware that this was going 
on as large gangs were engaged in committing 
these crimes in a leisurely manner. 

In Sabzimandi, on the morning of the 26th, a 
number of murders were committed and Mr. Islam 
Nabi Khans Deputy Magistrate, has told_us that 
from the place of occurrence a police armed guard, 
which he had posted the day before and which 
was_ still there, was only at a distance of about a 
hundred paces. . s . 

In Patapur, there is a police outpost and in 
addition to this there was also a police picket, 
and yet the Juma Musjid and the temple of 
Annapurna Devi were attacked and set on fire. 

A number of witnesses have cited , instances 
of serious, crimes being committed within view 
of the police without their active interest being 
aroused. 

Besides the above cases there is a huge mass 
of evidence much more to the same effect. 
We shall give just a few more to show 
the irrefutable nature of the accusations 
against the police. 

Lt. Col. 
Filgate, Lt. Lucky Ewing, Major Lowe and 
Major Neely, all in their evidence spoke 
of the utter indifference of the police to 
murder, arson and loot committed in their 
presence. 

Mr. Gavin Jones saw a Moslem shop 
burning and a man “laid out.” A policeman 
armed with a rifle was standing by, doing 
nothing. Mr. Gavin Jones got angry and 
asked him why he was doing nothing. 
He did not reply, but quietly walked 
towards another policeman near by. According 
to this witness this job must have taken 
at least half an hour, while a few shots 
would have driven the miscreants away. 
Mr. Gavin Jones mentoned this incident not 
as a solitary instance but to show the 
mentality of the police. 

The Deputy Magistrates deputed to restore 
order gave many such instances. Further they 
stated that they could get no police help 
when they wanted to take the initiative. 
Pandit Rameswar Dayal (one of the Deputy 
Magistrates) gave several such instances 
where arson and loot went on in the 
presence of the police. In one such incident 


the police stood up after be had remon- 
strated with them. Directly they stood up 
the miscreants fled. Another. Deputy 


Magistrate, Mr. Islam Nabi Khan said that on 


MacCullam, Captain MacCartney- ' 
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every occasion they had asked for a police 
escort they were “refused on some excuse 
or other.” 

The report of the Inquiry Comission 
makes a definite statement that the Watch 
and Ward department of the Police totally 
gave up working and not content with it 
brought false news in to the bargain. 

Even the Divisional Commissioner of 
Allahabad who arrived at Cawnpore on the 
26th, admitted that be found the Police 
“slack.” But the D. I. G. of Police, Mr. 
Bell found no slackness on their part ! 

It is needless to give any further instances. 
What the police could have done was shown 
in sharp contrast by Deputy-Suptd. of police, 
Onkar Singh, who on being sent to stop 
the riot in the Sisamau quarter, by vigorous 
and firm action dispelled the rioters, effected 
fifty arrests and totally quelled the distur- 
bances. In the rèst of Cawnpore the arrests. 


during the first three (and the most violent) 


days of riot were only eight in number. 
And to cap all this we have ‘the definite state- 
ment of a Deputy Magistrate, Mr Ananda 
Swarup, that he had arrested two Moslems red- 
handed in the act of throwing  brick-hats 
at a temple, and that the Kotwal had released 
them without bail the same evening. 

The Government has totally exonerated the 
superior (British) officers of police, admonished 
the above mentioned Kotwal, Khan Bahadur 
Saiyid Ghulam Hassain, for not displaying 


r 


“leadership,” promised an enquiry about the - 


conduct of the lower rank and file, and wound 
up the proceedings with high praise for the 
police of U. P. and their unimpaired 
morale ! 

The Magistrate failed miserably in the 
safe-guarding of his charge. It does not 
matter whether the failure was due to 
aberration or any other cause since that did 
not lessen the gravity of the. consequences. 

The Police as a body were guilty of 
criminal neglect of duty. There can be no 
other logical and just deduction from the 
unanimous and the vast mass of evidence. 
Further comments are useless as things stand. 

We also repeat Sir Jobn Simon’s slogan, 
“Remember Cawnpore.” 


d 


The Late Lamented Mr. Vidyarthi 
The Commission have given high praise 
to Mr. Ganesh Shanker Vidyarthi for his 
selfless devotion and the fearless manner‘ 
in which he met his death while succouring 


+ 
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the distressed. The Governor-in-Council has 
gracefully associated himself in the paying 
of this tribute. The U.P. Kirana Seva 
Samiti and their Hony. Secretary Mr. Bhahin 
haveg also received just praise for their 
relief work under very trying circumstances. 
Deeply grieved as we are at the death of 
this very brave gentleman, treacherously 
murdered by the very people whose co-religionists 
he was so gallantly and fearlessly rescuing, 
still our sorrow. is leavened by the memory 
of the courageous devotion to duty of that 
Great Soul and that. of his co-workers. He 
has by his noble self-sacrific covered the 
cause of Ahimsa with glory and fully 
vindicated the claim of his countrymen for 
fitness for self-determination. 


The Work of the Indian Sandhurst Committee 


By the time this issue of The Modern 
Review reaches our readers, the Indian 
Sandhurst Committee will have finished 
its labours. But :the goal of complete or 


even substantial Indianization will not be 
brought any the nearer thereby. In saying 
this, we have in mind not so much that 


ideally desirable condition in which India 
will be perfectly self-contained and self- 
reliant as regards defence, but the much 
more modest objective of the substitution of 
Indian commissioned officers for the 
British in the purely Indian portion of 
the armed forces under the Government of 
India. Even from this restricted point of 
view, the scheme prepared by the military 
authorities and placed before the Indian 
Sandhurst Committee is wholly unsatisfactory. 
In the notes of the last month we expressed 
the opinion that this scheme of Indianization 
was a very skilful attempt, on the part 
of the Army authorities in India, to short- 
circuit the discussion of Indianization and 
confront us with a. fait accompli. All 
that has happened since has only served 
to confirm that impression. 

This is not the place for a full-length 
analysis of the work and the decisions of 
the Indian Sandhurst Committee. That must 
be postponed till its report is published. 
Meanwhile, all that we shall attempt to do 
is simply to suggest a few obvious criticisms. 

To take the question of nomination versus 
competion first. The Committee has decided 
that only forty per cent, or twenty-four 
gut of sixty cadets to be taken annually 
into the college, are to be recruited by 


_to their: brains 
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open competition, the rest being nominated. 
To anyone familiar only with the practice in 
Great Britain, the United States and 


other civilized countries in the world, this 
may seem like putting a premium on 
intellectual incompetence.’ But the . British 


have always held that India is quite a 
peculiar country, to which the ordinary 
civilized ‘standards do not apply. The Simon 
Commission, for example, stated “Broadly 
speaking, one may say that those races [in 
India] which furnish the best sepoys are 


emphatically not © those which exhibit 
the greatest accomplishment of mind 
in an examination. The Indian 
intellectual has, as a rule, no personal 
longing for an army career.” And in 


making this statement it was only uncritically 
echoing the ignorant or over-subtle military 
opinion of the day. It is interesting to note 
how opinion in these matters remains 
constant through decades in India. The 
evils of recruiting officers of the Indian 
Army by open ‘competition we eloquently 
dwelt upon by Lord Roberts more than forty 
years ago. “In India,” he wrote, “the least. 
warlike races possess the highest intellectual 
capacities. The Gurkhas and Pathans, and 
to a less extent the Sikhs, are notoriously 
as averse to mental exertion as they are 
fond of manly sport—as apt to fight as they 
are slow to learn. Once make education 
the chief criterion of fitness to command, 
and you place the most desirable candidates 
at a disadvantage possibly overwhelming.” 
These counsels apparently still hold sway 
over the Army Headquarters in India. 

We cannot fell how our» Panjabi 
fellow-countrymen relish these compliments 
For our own part we 
refuse to accept this libel on a whole 
section of the Indian population. The 
real objection of the military authorities 
to high:educational qualification lies not in 
its deleterious effect on the fighting quality 
of the men, but somewhere else. During 
the debate on Indianization in the Council of 
State on February 25, 1931, Sardar Bahadur 
Shiv Dev Singh Uberoi cited the instance of 
a young Panjabi, whose father and grand- 
father had both been Risaldar-Majors in the 
Army, whose family was intimately known 
to Field-Marshal Sir William Birdwood himself, 
but who happened to possess very good edu- 
cational qualifications, having taken a first in 


. arts, whose name was not sent up for admission 


to Sandhurst. The fact of the matter -seems 
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to be that the Indian military authorities, if 
they must have Indians im the commissioned 
ranks, would at least not have Indians who 
would have the capacity to pass the exami- 
nations for promotion or staff college exami- 
nations, but have only those who would look 
up to their British colleagues and tell them in 
respectful whispers, as one Indian officer said 
to Lord Roberts: “Sahib, ham log larai me 
bahut tex hai, magar jang ka bandobast 
nahin jante (Sahib, we can fight well, but 
we don’t understand strategy or tactics.) 
Another proposal of the Indian Sandhurst 
Committee which is open to serious objection 
is’ the suggestion to abolish the Indian 
officers with Viceroy’s commissions, in the 
formations aud units selected for Indianization. 
From the point of view of strict logic there 
is perhaps not much to be said against the 
proposal. For this class of officers is really 
an anomaly, being neither N. ©. O’s nor full- 
fledged commissioned officers. But to 
adopt the British pattern of organization at 
the present stage in India would mean an 
enormous, if not a prohibitive increase in 
the cost of the army. Besides, we do not 
at all like the argument which has been put 
forward in favour of the proposal. It is said 
tbat the position of the Indian officers with 
King’s Commissions would be intolerable 
if they had to get on with an officer with 
Viceroy’s Commission under them because 
the latter would not accept the leadership 
‘and superiority of young officers of his own 
race, particularly: if they do not belong to 
one of the so-called martial races. This 
is an extremely mischievous ' argument, 
and we believe we are quite justified in 
saying that there are persons who are actively 
encouraging these discriminations and prejudices. 
Our. third objection is in connection with 
the estimated cost of education in the 
military college. Exclusive of certain items 
it will reach the sum of Rs. 4,600, which is 
prohibitive for most middle-class families. 
Taken as a whole, therefore, the proposals 
of the Indian Sandhurst Committee will not 
mean even the small but sound beginnings 
‘of the Indianization of the army. On the 
contrary, they only seek to perpetuate the 
existing disabilities, injustices and invidious 
distinctions on which the Indian State is 
based. ‘The theory of the martial races of 
India, which forms the background of all 
these schemes and proposals, is historically 
false and untenable. Until that theory is done 
‘away with and the field of enlistment thrown 
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open to all Indians without distinction of 
province or race, there is no hope for a % 
national army for India. a 


“Civilized” Barbarity in Burma l 

‘Lhe reader must have seen a picture in 
some newspapers of sixteen human heads, 
severed from the trunks, kept arranged on a 
table. They are heads of Burmese _ rebels, 
who fell in an encounter with the British 
Government forces in Prome district, Burnia. 
People thought and said they were displayed 
at the military headquarters at Prome for 
the purpose of striking terror into the 
hearts of those who might be rebelliously 
inclined. So a Government communique 
was issued giving the -Government’s reasons 
for this act. It was said therein that as the 
dead bodies could not be conveyed to the 
military headquarters and as the dead rebels 
required to be identified, their heads ` were 
cut off and carried there. But why could 
not the dead bodies be carried a distance of 
only four miles? The military headquarters 
at Prome near by, to which they were carried, 
are certainly equipped with conveyances for 
the sick and wounded and: for carrying 
provisions, munitions and the like. Could 
not some of these vehicles be used for 
carrying the dead bodies of the rebels ? 
Failing any such vehicle—a very unlikely 
contingency, could not the dead bodies- 
be photographed on the spot? The war 
lies against the Germans during the Great 


War were thought to have beaten previous 


records of inventive genius in that line. But 
we do not remember the Germans’ to have - 
been accused of such a barbarous atrocity ` 
as cutting off the heads of dead enemies. 
The very fact that the Government communi- 
que states that directions have been given to 
prevent the repetition of such. an act, shows 
that even. Sir Charles Innes’s Government 
has got at least an inkling of the enormity of 
this sacrilegeous and mean act. ‘When this 
deed is added to that Governor’s previous 
record, it is clear that he has fully earned 
more than a recall. 


Protraction of Military Operations in Burma 


“Sufficient data are not available to enable 
us to judge whether the grievances of the 
Burmans were such as to goad them into 
rebellion. But apart from the question oft 
the preferability, from the ethical and spiritual 


i 
| 
i 


points:of vidw, of adopting violent or non- 
violent means by way of remedy, it must 
be said that the Burmese insurgents were 
unwise, in taking the steps they have done. 
Because, for a numerically small and un- 
organized nation like them, unprovided with 
up-to-date weapons and appliances of warfare, 
there could be no chance, humanly speaking, 
of their prevailing against the powerful 
British Government. . 
This is a reason why, from the very 
beginning .of the rebellion, Government 
should have adopted conciliatory ° measures. 
For nobody could have thougbt that Govern- 
ment sought peace because of its want of 
ability to crush the rebellion. But as it wanted 
to crush the rebels by force, it should have 
done it expeditiously, as it certainly bad the 
power to do. The unnecessary protraction 
of military operations is attended with many 
evils. One. is the economic injury that it 
inflicts.on the country on account of the 
inevitable plunder, burning, ete, and on 
recount of the suspension or postponement 
of agricultural and other industrial operations. 
Another evil is the prolongation of racial 
gitterness aroused by such military expedi- 
tions. This can be understood from the 
3xample of the Moplah rebellion. That was 
1 comparatively petty affair which could 
nave been disposed of very quickly. But it 
was allowed to linger for months, with the 
result that the mutual hatred of Hindus and 
Muslims was roused to the utmost: In the 
case of the Burmese it is clear from the 
leaflets originally broadcast by the rebels 
that they thought that it was only the 
Britishers who were their enemies. But the 
smployment of the Indian troops against them 
and other circumstances have enabled the 
anemies of the Indians in Burma to create an 


impression among even non-combatant 
Burmans that’the. Indians are their greatest 
anemies. This impression is being taken 


advantage of by those Britishers and Burmese 
who want the separation of Burma from 
India. 


Position Of Indians in Burma 


Diplomatic Britishers who. want a thing 
to be done, adopt, long ahead, many direct 
and indirect means with that object in view. 
Sir Charles Innes is the protagonist of the 


Burma separation plot. No. wonder, then, 
that he made that famous convoca- 
‘Sion speech in which the Indians and the 
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Chinese were painted as the worst exploiters 
of Burma, though this was not the 
exact language used. In their zeal to 
bring about the separation of Burma from 
India and to win support -for it, some 
Government officials have in their public 
utterances used expressions, liable to be 
interpreted. as . signifying that Indians were 
the only cause of the economic backwardness 
of the Burmans. The use of such expressions 
has resulted in creating acute anti-Indian 
feeling among the Burmans. The idea has 
caught on. In English and Burmese, in 


- doggerel verse and prose, in newspapers and 


leaflets, and in the cinema, Indians are being 
vilitied practically without let or hindrance 
by some Burmese. We have seen some of 
the stuff in English. 


Violence had begun to be used against 
the Chinese. But they have a government of 
their own. A plain hint from that government 
has set matters right. 


As regards .the Indians, according to one 
account placed at our disposal, in addition 
to the many murdered, “since the 7th March 
up to the 6th June last, 21000 Chittagonians, 
21600 Tamilians, and 47000 Oriahs and 
Telugus have fled from the province of 
Burma. These 89600 people are the cultivators 
and labourers from the districts. Besides, 
thousands of Hindustani labourers fled from 
the Province by Calcutta steamers. Their 
numbers cannot be correctly estimated. 
Their huts, houses and haystacks were 
burnt, property looted, and cattle sold for 
a paltry sum of Rs. 2 to Rs. 5. Every day 
hundreds arrive in Rangoon to catch the 
earliest steamers possible.” -And yet all 
unprejudiced persons of all races and creeds 
residing in Burma must admit that Burma 
eia do without Indian workers of various 
rinds. 


The present anti-Indian feeling and anti- 
Indian outrages in Burma had their breeding 
ground in the not distant past. The Indians 
in Burma are peaceful and law-abiding people 
and had been living on friendly terms with 
the Burmans for decades past, contributing 
to the economie prosperity of Burma by 
their labours. But laws, such as the 
Expulsion of Non-Burman Offenders Aet or 
the Sea Passenger Tax Bill, created the 
feeling that Indians were undesirable aliens. 
Whatever may happen in the future, Burma 
at present is (and has been) a province of 
tbe Indian Empire. For one province to 
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legislate against the people of other Provinces 
i$ a pernicious principle. 

The calamitous consequences of official 
utterances and‘ of the general trend of 
Government policy, which is believed to be 
due to anti-Indian tendencies, were clearly 
perceptible in the Telugu riots which broke 
out in Rangoon in May last year.’ It was 
then perhaps for the first time that Indians 
yealized that they could hardly rely upon 
the authorities responsible for the preserva- 
- tion of law and order for the protection 
of their life and property. The manner in 
which the Indians were treated, the attitude 
of the police, the failure of Government to 
protect Indian life and property, the principle 
.on which the settlement of the dock strike 
was based and the events that followed have, 
rightly or wrongly, given rise to a feeling 
of uncertainty among the Indian community 
as regards their general safety in Burma. 
The fact that not even a single person was 
arrested for murders of and murderous 
attacks on Indians during the riots, in which, 
even according to the Report of the Rangoon 
Riots Enquiry Committee, over 100 Indians 
were murdered and over 700 wounded, 
justifies such a feeling. 

The terrible manifestation of anti-Indian 
feeling ought not to have been allowed 
fo develop unchecked. The Government 
of Burma, in their Press Communique. 
dated the 19th May 1931, have expressed 
the view -that this movement is largely, 
if not entirely, economic in character. 
While it is possible that economic depression 
bas contributed to making the movement 
more aggressive, the view cannot be accepted 
that it is largely, if nòt entirely, economic 
in character. The whole’ world has been 
suffering for some time past from the effects 


of economic depression, but nowhere else has | 


this led to riots, bloodshed and plundér on 
the part of one section of the population 
against another ; nor could it be considered 
as justifying lawlessness. All other provinces 
òf India have been suffering no less acutely 
fhan Burma from economic depression, but 
in no province do we find such astounding 
defiance of law. There is appreciable mingling 
of different provincial populations in every 
province, but we do not find any instances 
of violent and sanguinary hostility on the part 
.of the indigenous population against the 
peacefully settled people of other provinces. 
‘The economic factor can, therefore, be easily 
set aside as a cause of the ‘anti-Indian feeling 
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Indians in 
protection 
indigenous 


or at least as its justification. 
Burma have the same claim for 
upon the Government as the 
races. It is a supreme duty of the 
Government which it should not shirk. The 
relations between the people of this province 
and other provinces settled here have been 
until lately of the utmost cordiality. It only 
requires impartial investigation to determine 
what influences have been at work to change 
this mutual friendliness into enmity. The 
movement does not appear to be spontaneous, 
but to have been persistently promoted 
during the last few years by several agencies. 

So far as we are aware, in no other 
province of India have the census authorities 
required the people to state during the 
recent census whether they were temporary 
or permanent residents of the province. But 
in Burma Indians were required to make 
such a statement without due previous inti- 
mation and without being informed by what 
tests or qualifications a man was to decide 
whether he was a permanent or a temporary 
resident. 

Those who know the details are not at 
all convinced that the authorities in Burma 
grappled with the situation created by the 
anti-Indian outrages in a satisfactory manner 
from the start. We are informed that for 
about three weeks after the trouble had 
commenced in the Pegu and Toungoo districts, 
no official information about the anti-Indian 
outrages was given to the public. Nay more, 
it appears that for some time even the local 
Government was completely ignorant of the 
state of things in those districts. 


Women’s Education in Bengal - 


The demand for collegiate and university 
education for women has increased, with the 
result that several men’s colleges have made 
arrangements for admitting women students. 
And the Calcutta University also admits women 
students to the post-graduate classes. At 
such atime Bethune College (for women) 
could have got a satisfactory accesion of 
students by improving its accommodation. We 
are not, of course, in favour of overcrowded 
classes. We refer to the fact that, though 
for several decades we have been hearing 
of proposed improvements in that College, 
practically little has been done. This 
woman’s college, the only Government College 
for women affiliated to the Calcutta. 
University, will compare unfavourably” 
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with every other Government Colleges for? 
young mea in the province as regards class 
rooms, common rooms, professors’ rooms, 

hostels, ete. The missionarry colleges for 

men are also certainly batter in these respects. 
" And some of the private unaided colleges for 


men are also better. 
Perhaps at present Government would 
say, education being a trausferred subject, 


charge of education must 
That may be teéhnically 
true, and for recent years. But what had 
the Government been doing before this 
so-called transfer of power in some depart- 
ments ? 

Our 


the Minister in 
be held responsible. 


M. L. G’s are also much to blame. 
They do not take any interest in the higher 
education of women. Perhaps to excuse 
their indifference, some of them would trot out 
the theory that the kind of education which 


may be good for men is not good for 
women, et us assume that that is 
so. Even then the question would remain, 


what these arbiters of the destiny of the 
province have done to promote what may 
be the right kind of education for women 
in their opinion. Perhaps the truth is that, 


in their opinion, no-education is the right 
kind of education for women. 
Calcutta Honours Prof. ©. V. Raman 
Last month the Calcutta Corporation 


presented a suitably worded address to the 
eminent scientist Professor Sir Chandrasekhar 
Venkata Raman. In the course of his 
reply to the address, he spoke of Calcutta 
as being the intellectual centre not only of 
India but of the whole of Asia, and referred 
to the intellectual atmosphere of this city as 
its. chief attraction for him. As we are 
citizens of Caleutta ourselves, we must leave 
it to others to judge of its cultural position 
among cities. Prof. Raman expressed his 
gratitude to the late Dr. Mahendra Lal Sircar 
for having founded the Indian Association 
for the Cultivation of Science, which 
provided him with a laboratory for 
scientific research before he had become 
Palit Professor of Physics in the Calcutta 
University. It was in fact his work 
in that laboratory which attracted the 
notice of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, who 
selected him to fill the Palit chair. To Sir 
Asutosh also, therefore, he paid a tribute of 
gratitude. 
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The Practicability of Retaliation==A Safe-guard 
and a Panacea ! 


Advance writes: 


“Muslims must remain fortified with the con- 
viction that the treatment meted out to them by 
the Hindu majorities shall :not be worse than what 
the Hindu minorities would expect to receive in 
the provinces where the Muslims are in a 
majority,” said De. Ansari in course of his presi- 
dential address at the Bengal Nationalist Muslim 
Conference at Faridpur. 

Once this proposition is clearly understood, he 
said, all recriminations, all scrambles for loaves 
and fishes, for offices and seats in the legislatures 
would disappear aud, give place to a manly 
confidence and a spirit of healthy competition, 
which would ultimately change the entire outlook 
in so far as inter-communal relations in India ave 
concerned. 


It is to be regretted that a man of Dr. 
Ansari’s high position in the public life of 
India should hold the opinion that Muslims 
can expect just-treatment in Hindn-majority 
provinces only if the Hindus there know that, 
if they ill-treat the Muslims there, Hindus in 
Muslim-majority provinces will be similarly 
ill-treated. But since that idea has occurred 
to him, it was best that he gave expression 
to it, and told his Muslim andience to 
banish allfears of Hindu oppression and forti- 
fy themselves with the conviction that in 
the practicability of such retaliation lay the 
safety of the Muhammadans. 

It is an odious idea this—of holding 
Hindus in Muslim-majority provinces as 
hostages for the good behaviour of Hindus 
in Hindu-majority provinees. It smacks 
of a state of war, of siege, of armed truce. 
It betokens a war mentality, not civic 
co-operation and friendship. We confess, 
we are not enamoured of this particular 
brand of Nationalism. It is possible that 
some ‘Bengali Muslim nationalists are not 
exactly of the same way of thinking as 
Dr, Ansari, 

In the province where Dr. Ansari spoke 
thus, many districts in the north and the 
east, with a Muslim majority, are in the 
grip of famine. And of such a district, 
Rangpur, The Mussalman writes : 


There are many landless people who will not., 
get anything by way of agricultural loan and 
they are the most helpless of the lot. Of course, 
relief work is being done by the Ramkrishna 
Mission, the Marwari community and the local 
Congress Committee; the Government also has 
granted a total of Rs. 5,000 for further gratuitous 
relief. We are thankful to the Government of 
Bengal for what tt has done. But, we are afraid, 
the measures so far taken do not seem to be 
sufficient. There should be found more money 
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for gratuitous relief. May we hope that Govern- 
ment will kindly see to this ? 

Tf Dr. Ansari cannot ask his co-religionists 
to return good for evil, according to the 
well-known Hindu, Buddhist and Christian 
doctrine, he will, we hope, at least ask his 
co-religionists where they are in majority to 
‘reciprocate not only the evil done by 
Hindu majorities but also to reciprocate the 
good done by Hindu minorities to Muslim 


majorities, as in Bengal now aud for decades 
past. 


Are Hindus to be Feared ? 


We do not claim that Hindus are angels; 
‘they are not. Neither do we claim that 
there has not been oppression of Hindus and 
non-Hindus by individual Hindus and groups 
of Hindus. What we say is that Indian 
history down the ages and the composition 
of the Indian population should be studied 
to ascertain whether Hindus have oppressed 
as much as or more than they have been 
oppressed. 

Christians settled in India and converted 
others to Christianity centuries before any 
Muslims or any Christians conquered parts 
of India. Jews settled in Jadia in ancient 
times. They never came here as conquerors. 
Parsis took refuge in India from persecution 
in Persia. They received hospitable treat- 
ment. Even, before the Muhammadan couquest 
of Sind (which was the first province to be 
conquered by foreign Muslims), Muslim Arabs 
traded with the Malabar coast and received 
friendly treatment, and some of them settled 
there. Before any foreign Christian people 
conquered any part of India in the middle 
ages, every one of them came as traders and 
obtained facilities for commerce. 

Before the Christian and Muslim conquests 
in India, the Hindus, who were then indepen- 
dent and had the power to exclude at least 
small knots of foreign traders or refugees or 
emigrants, did not try to exclude any 
foreigners. Before and after the Christian 
and Muslim conquests of parts of India, it 
may be said with truth that there was no 
“such Hindu movement for the extermination 
of non-Hindus as are to be found in the 
history of some non-Hindu countries. We 
speak, of course, of times of peace. 

_ The result is that in India there are to 
be found indigenous followers of all the great 
historical religions, It cannot be said that 
among them the Hindu majority have been 


the oppressors. If Hindus had been oppres= 
sors, the Muslims, for example, would not 
have increased in numbers to the extent that 
they have done—becoming in some regions 
the majority from a minority. 

This state of things is due either to the 
fact that the Hindus -are a people who follow 
the principle of “live and let live’, or to the 
fact that they are too weak to actively 
exclude and persecute others. Whichever 
view is decepted, it is a figment of the imagi- 
nation of interested Europeans or of ignorant 
and prejudiced non-Hindu Indians to think 
that safe-guards are required against Hindu 
oppression. We, of course, speak of things ~ 
in the mass. 


Shoe-polishing an Offence! 


“The story of how acute economic distress had 
made an educated Bengali Brahman youth despe- 
rate enough to take up the avocation of shoe- 
polishing for want of an employment, was stated 
before Mr. Roxburgh, the Chief Presidency Magis- 
trate, when Amalendu Goswami, said to be a 
graduate and a son of the Head Master of a High 
English School at Asansole, was placed before the 
Magistrate, having been arrested under section 54 
of the Criminal Procedure Code... 

“It was alleged that Goswami was arrested on 
suspicion while polishing shoes in. Bentinck Street. 

“He was ordered by the Magistrate to be 
released on a bail of Rs. 100, but on his failure to 
furnish bail he was remanded to jail custody till 
June 24 for the verification of his antecedents. 
Goswami is œ young man possessing @ good, 
physique.” 


So, shoe-polishing is a legal offence, or 
cause of suspicion, for an educated young 
gentleman ! Perhaps, Goswami’s offence lay 
in the sentence italicized above. He has 
been discharged or acquitted, or whatever 
the legal phrase goes, by Mr. S. K. Sinha, 


the officiating Indian Chief Presidency 
Magistrate. 

It is to’ be hoped, educated young. 
meh who hang about the purlieus of 


mercantile or Government offices in quest of 


jobs, will have the moral courage of 
Goswami. Any honest work is better than 
loafing. 


Calcutta University Finance 


Bombay University, though it has enough 
to do with its saving of Rs. 150,000, has 
perhaps invested the sum in securities, lead- 
ing old-fashioned Mr. K. Natarajan to wonder 
whether he was a member of the Senate of 
an educational body or was merely present 
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at the business meeting of a joint-stock 
company! 

The other picture is the big deficit 
shown by Dr. B. ©. Roy in the esti- 
mates for the next session’s working of the 
Calcutta University. It was reported that, 
as the result of recent consultations between 
the representatives of the Government and 
the University at Darjeeling, Government 
would come to the rescue of the University. 
Dr. Roy wired to the Education Minister to 
authorize him to make a definite statement 
to the Senate. But the Minister has not 
given any such authority ! So, the University 
may have either to close many sections of 
its post-graduate departments at no distant 
date or to ask its lecturers—none too highly 
paid—to work on quarter ‘rations. “All the 
while, the Olympians, white and brown, with 
their myrmidons, must have their exodus to 
the hills and other extravagancies, in spite 
of financial stringency. 


“The Calcutta Builders’ Stores Ltd.” 


We are glad, “The Calcutta Builders’ 
Stores Ltd.” of Shalimar Road, Howrah, 
founded by Mr. Jogesh Chandra Mukherji, 
a self-made man, has been making good 
progress. It deals in many kinds of wood 
work, and trains young men of the genteel 
classes in the craft. Many of them have 
attained skill and proficiency in their 
avocation. The utility and importance of 
such enterprises lie in the facts that they 
open new avenues of employment to educated 
high-caste” men and that they show to 


our artisans and craftsmen that their 
ancestral occupations are not at all to be 
despised. 


Dr. Ansari’s Bengal Nationalist Muslim 
Conference Speech 


The most important portion of Dr. M. A. 
Ausari’s presidential address at the Faridpur 
session of the Bengal Nationalist Muslim 
Conference is printed below: 


The proposals we are placing before you, and 
through you before the country, are based on the 
lemocratic principle that a majority, however 
small or large, must not be allowed to be converted 
into an equality or a minority, and must be placed in 
such a position as to function as a majority, and 
the legitimate fears and apprehensions of a minority 
should be removed by just and reasonable safe- 
guards—safe-guards which do not cut across the 
basis of responsiblity and self-government. Here 
are the proposals : 
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“I. That joint electorates with adult suffrage 
should form the basis of representation in the 
future constitution of India. : 

“2. (a) That with adult suffrage, reservation of 
seats only for minorities less_ than 25 per_ cent 
in the Federal and Provincial Legislatures should 
be permitted, on the basis of population with 
the right to contest additional seats, : 

(b) That in the provinces where Muslims 
are in a minority of less than 25 per cent, seats 
shall be reserved. for them on a_ population 
basis with the right to contest additional seats, 
but in case other communities are given weightage. 
Muslims shall be similarly treated and the present 
weightage enjoyed by them shall be maintained. 

“(c) If adult franchise is not established, or 
franchise is not extended so as to reflect the propor- 
tion of the population on the electoral rsgister, in 
the Panjab and Bengal seats shall be reserved for 
the Muslims, until, adult suffrage is established, or 
franchise is extended so as to reflect the proportion 
of population on the electoral register, in. such a 
manner that the Muslim majority is not reduced to 
a position of minority or even of equality, 

“3. That the representation of Muslims in the 
Federal legislature shall be one-third of the respec- 
tive houses. ; 

“4, That all appointments shall be made by a 
Public Service Commission, according to a minimum 
standard of efficiency, without at the same time 
depriving any community of its fair share in the 
services and that in the case of the lower grades no 
monopoly shall be permitted. oe . 

“5. That in the Federal and Provincial Cabinets 
Muslims’ interests shall be adequately recognized 
by means of a convention agreed to by all the 
parties in the different legislatures. f 

“6. That §Sind shall be constituted into a 
separate province. : S 

“7, That the N. W. F. Province and Baluchistan 
shall have exactly the same form of Government and 
administration as other provinces in British India. 

“8, That the future constitution of the country 
shall be federal and the residuary powers shall vest 
in the federating units. 


“9. (a) That there shall be a provision of 
fundamental rights in the constitution guaranteeing 
to all the citizens the protection of their cultures, 
language, script, education, profession and practice 
of religion, religious endowments and economic 
interests. ; f 

"(b) That the fundamental rights and personal 
laws, shall be effectively protected by a specific 
provision to be embodied in the constitution. 

“(c) That there shall be no change in the 
Constitution so far as fundamental rights are 
concerned except with the concurrence of a 
three-fourths majority of each House of the Federal 
legislature. 


These proposals are substantially the same 
as those embodied in the principal resolution 


passed at the conference of Muslim 
nationalists from all parts of India, held at 
Lucknow in April last. Minus joint 


electorates, they are substantially Mr. Jinnah’s 
14 points. This is not merely the prejudiced 
and tainted Hindu opinion. That it would be 
that of reasonable non-Hindu minority opinion 
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also; would be evident from the following 
passage extracted from The Week, a Roman 
Catholic organ of Bombay: 


The Ansari school has already swallowed the 
camel. We mean by this the whole of that new 
revelation which was vouchsafed to Mr. Jinnah 
and which is embodied in the fourteen command- 
ments, Separate Muslim provinces, residuary 
powers in the provinces, communalism in the 
services and Government, and all the rest they 
have agreed to. The gnat they are straining at is 
the separate electorate which somehow or other 
has become the dividing line between the nationalist 
and the communalist. That after swallowing all 
the rest they are straining at this, is_ one more 
proof of want of a sense of values and proportion 
which is such a painful mark of Indian polities. 
Even in this matter of separate electorates the 
Muslim nationalists were prepared to compromise. 
They were prepared to accept them as a pis aller, 
but one thing they insisted upon. The separate 
electorates were to lapse automatically after a 
definite period. But this was more than the Shafi 
and Shaukat Ali schools could stomach. 


The defect in the political way of think- 
ing of Muslims of all parties, nationalist 
and separatist, is that they cannot get rid of 


the idea that majorities and mino- 
rities must be’ communal. Nationalism 
and true democratic politics,. however, 


require that the dividing line between majo- 
yities and minorities must be politico- 
economic and that each party may and 
should consist of men of different creeds 
aud castes in varying proportions at different 
times. The parties must not be a practically 
constant quantity in their composition and 
numerical strength, as they would be if they 
were communal. They must be comparative- 
ly variable and ‘fluid’? as they are in all 
democracies, being politico-economic. 

Having commented in detail on the 
Lucknow resolution in our May number, 
it might be thought superfluous to discuss 
Dr. Ansar?s proposals again. But public 
memory may be short. So we may be 
permitted to repeat some of our observations. 

It may be recognized that Dr. Ansari was 
perhaps obliged to make proposals like the 
above, which are communalistic in the main 
with a little admixture of the nationalist 
element, in order perhapsto get the support of 
as large a section of the Muslim community as 
possible to the idea of joint electorates. 

We are opposed to vesting the federating 
units with residuary power. Federated India 
must have a strong central government, in 
order that the centripetal, unifying and 
strength-giving forces may be conserved and 
developed and fissiparous and centrifugal 
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tendencies may be discouraged and combated. 
In no other way can India’s existence as 
an independent and free political entity,_ 
able to defend itself by its own strength, be 
assured. : 

The United States of India to be are not 
comparable to the United States of America. 
The British provinces of India are not autono- 
mous units coming together voluntarily to 
form a federation. What little autonomy 
they have at present is a gift of the Central 
Government. That they may become some- 
what more autonomous in future, is another 
question. Muslims want residuary powers to 
be vested in the provinces, most probably 
because they fear that their interests will 
not be safe in the hands of a Hindu majority 
in the’ Central Government. It is true, there 
may be Hindu majorities in many of the 
provinces also. ‘That is the reason why 
Muslims want three more Muslim majority 
“Governor’s provinces,” namely, Sind, 
Baluchistan and N-W. Frontier Province, 
in addition to Bengal and the Panjab, in 
order that the Hindus in these five Muslim 
majority provinces may remain like hostages 
for the good behaviour of the Hindus in the 
Hindu majority provinces. 

Tf our provinces were separate States, 
with direct subjection to Great Britain as 
the only common element in their political 
status, and if the fact were that they were 
going to be now separately independent but 
for the sake of developing greater strength 
and a more efficient administration they 
were federating by giving up part of their 
sovereignty and keeping the rest to them- 
selves, then one could understand residiary 
powers vesting in them. But the facts are 
quite different. 

Dr. Ansari’s underlying idea seems to be 
medieval and communal, namely, that the 
unit of the State is the religious group. 
But the modern idea is that the unit of the 
State is the individual citizen, whatever his 
religious belief or disbelief may be. In a 
modern State there must be the open door 
for talent, irrespective of creed or caste. 
To be strong, efficient, prosperous and pro- 
gressive, the modern State must secure the 
maximum efficiency in its employees for 
any given emoluments. To plead for jobs for 
apy community on the basis of a minimum 
standard of efficiency is practically to 
conserve its backwardness as well as that of 
the entire , nation. There is no objection, 
however, to the making of special provisions 
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for raising the efficiency of those who are 
backward, by education and other means. 

So, the fourth clause is a result of think- 
ing communally and cannot make for raising 
the standard of efficiency of the communities 


in whose supposed interests it has been 
framed. 
We have stated our objections to the 


constitution of Sind, N-W. E. and Baluchi- 


stan into separate “Governor’s Provinces” 
again and again. They need not be repeated. 
But we have not only no objection 
to these three regions having laws, 


judiciary, administration, educational system 
and agricultural, health and other departments 
of as enlightened and progressive a character 
as the rest of India, but we positively want 
that they should have them. 

We are opposed to the reservation of 
seats either for majority or minority commu- 
nities. But if Muslims will not co-operate 
with other communities unless seats are 
reserved for themselves in provinces where 
they are in a minority, we are disposed to 
agree to their having such reservation for a 
short definitely fixed period. It is to be 
regretted, however, that they have sought to 
deprive Hindu minorities in the Panjab and 
Bengal of the advantage, as they think, of 
reservation of seats on the population basis. 


But in Bengal and the Panjab the 
Hindus are in a minority. In both they, 
however, form more than 25 per’ cent of the 


population. It is clear that this proportion 
of 25 per cent has been fixed in order to 
prevent the Panjab and Bengal Hindus from 
claiming reservation of seats, should they 
be disposed to do so. No one should grudge 
to others what one claims for one’s self. 

Tt is true, both in Bengal and the Panjab 
the Hindus are a comparatively large and 
progressive minority. But people should 
not be sought to be penalized for ‘their 
progressiveness and numerical strength. 

Dr. Ansari wants reservation of seats 
for Muslims on the population basis, how is 
it consistent for him to ask one-third of the 
seats in the Central Legislature for them, 
who are not even one-fourth of the popu- 
lation ? 


The Wilfully Blind British Observer 


The Observer (London) has developed a 
special type of concern for the welfare 
of the Indian people, specially the Muslims 


<- success or failure 
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of India. Its distinguished editor was much 
upset by the news that the Indian Nationalist 
Muslims had declared themselves in favour 
of joint-clectorates and were opposed to 
“separate” electorates. He does not know or he 
pretends that he does not know the fact that 
recently morethan twelve thousands of Muslims 
of India went to jail for championing the 
cause of Indian freedom. He advises the 


British Government to support Muslim 
reactionaries of India in their demand for 
separate electorates. Some time ago the 
Observer made the following editorial 
comment : 


Last week a meeting of pro-Gandhist Moslems 
was held at Lucknow. They represented only 
an insignificant percentage of their co-religionists. 
Yet, unaware of this fact, most British newspapers 
gave prominence to their proceedings—but almost 
ignored a gathering vastly more important! This 
was the meeting of Moslems at Allahabad under 
the presidency of Dr. Shafa’at Khan, one of the 
ablest delegates to the Round Table. They 
demanded., unconditionally separate electorates. 
That this is the true Moslem demand is certain ; 
and not less so, that the British Government must 
make up its mind to concede it unless India is to 
plunge to disaster, 


How those who know the facts most will 
feel amused at the magnification of the 
insignificant Allahabad meeting ! 

From interested motives, British imperia- 
list and Anglo-Indian papers believe or 
pretend to believe that the Nationalist 
Muslims are uninfluential and a handful and 
the separationist Muslims represent and form 
the majority of that community. Nationalist 
Muslims assert that the truth lies exactly 
the other way, and to prove their assertion 
they throw outa two-fold challenge: (1) 
Let the organizers of the so-called Muslim 
All-Parties Conference, held at Delhi in 
March last, which the separationists consider 
their biggest and most representative gather- 
ing, publish the names of the delegates who 
attended it with the names of the places 
they represented; and the Nationalist 
Muslim party will also publish the names and 
constituencies of those who attended the 
Lucknow Conference; (2) Let those among 
separationists who are MLAs. or M.LCs 
resign and seek re-election on the separate 
electorate issue, and let it be decided by their 
whether the Moslem 
community is for joint or separate electorate. 
Why do not Maulana Shaukat Ali and his 
followers take up this challenge ? 
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Ethical Character of British Prosperity 


British Tories, especially the Churchill- 
Rothermere group, are much upset by the 
determined demand of Indian Nationalists to 
become masters of their native land. These 
politicians of Britain, who are pretending to 
uphold the cause of righteousness and 
justice, declare that India belongs to Britain 
and the British people should retain control 
over India at any cost. They also assert 
that if Britain ever loses control over India, 
she will be reduced to a third-rate power 
and a poor country. Yet the British officials 
in India preach that they are in India for 
pure philanthropy and for the good of the 
Indian people. 

The following interesting letter recently 
appeared in the Chicago Tribune (Paris) : 


oe the Editor of The Tribune 


ir: 

I do not, know whether to regard Lord Rother- 
. mere’s article in his Daily Mail of April 15 as 
the language of a rich man, poor man, beggar 
or thief. The first portion of that same article 
is neatly built up to emphasize this following point: 
Portugal was once a poor nobody. i 
India _ somehow _ or other, and became rich. 
Likewise England was once _a poor, nobody. 
Somehow or other Portugal lost India and England 
gotit. England likewise became rich. 

Gandhi, on the other hand, seems to be saying 
that the English were placed in England, and the 
Indians in India. And he seems to. feel that 
the Indians have some right to India Lord 
Rothermere’s article, however, appears to feel that 
if this right of the Indians is respected, and they 
are raised outof their poverty, and thus become 
a little richer, England will be lowered from her 
wealth and become a little poorer. 

Exactly in what relation does all this stand to 
the language of rich man, poor man, beggar or 
thief? It is to be hoped that the prosperity of 
England is, not founded upon an immoral basis, 
and that British rule in India is not a polite name 
for bloodsucking. But if this is so, then we 
cannot but feel grateful to Lord Rothermere for 
standing manfully for truth and justice, by pointing 


this out. 
J. B. GOWER-JONES, 
. ; British Embassy Church. 
Paris, åpril 27, 1931. 


Financial Plight of Great Britain 


The Chicago Tribune (Paris) publishes 
the following : 


London. Writing .in the Aldershot News, 
L. Graham Scott, former member of the British 
diplomatic service.. who js well known inthe United 
States and other countries, asserts that, unless _ the 
present fiscal policy, of the country is revised, 
Great Britain is heading for insolvency. 


She obtained 
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“Few people have the smallest conception of the 
perilous financial plight Great Britain finds itself in 
today,” he declares, “Americans in particular fail 
to realize sufficiently that, although the British 
Empire ocenpies nearly a fourth of the globe’s 
surface, the major part of its wealth is created 
within the small British Isles by our own men and 
women directed by our business leaders.” 

Four things will lessen the financial ills of the 
country and return prosperity, Mr. Scott believes. 
They are: voluntarily re-adjusting the existing 
paper currency system and monetary values with- 
out waiting for the pound to crash ;, returning to 
gold coinage, however limited, liquidation of 
British debts on an entirely, different basis to the 
unbusinesslike Anglo-American agreement; and 
the adoption of a protective tariff. 


There may be much truth about the fact 
that Great Britain is heading for insolvency. If 
“boycott of foreign goods,” including British, 
is carried on by India in an effective fashion, 
Britain’s financial position will certainly be 
worse than it is to-day. ` i 

For the recovery of the British financial 
position, Mr. Scott suggests among other 
things, that Anglo-American debts should 
be re-adjusted in favour of Britain. He also 
advocates that Britain should adopt the 
policy of protective tariffs. Indian statesmen 
would do well to make use of Mr. Scott’s 
suggestions of debt revision, and application 
of protective tariff for the best interest of 
India. India should demand “revision” of 
her debts to Britain and reject all veiled 
measures for Imperial preference. 

$ T. D. 


A Japanese View of Indian National Awakening 


That even foreigners think that two 
of the things mentioned by Lord Irwin 
have had something to do with the national 
awakening and national movement in India, 
will appear from the following extracts trom 
an article in the June number of the Japan 
Magazine by Dr. Minoru Maita : 


The Indians remember with bitterness _ the 
unfulfilled pledges made to them when Britain 
was in the throes of the European war. 


Again : 


The, reasons why the nationalist movement 
has gained force so rapidly are various; but 
among them may be mentioned the dumping of 
Lancashire goods in India with a tariff and political 
privileges that rendered it impossible for India’s 
home-made goods to compete against the machine- 
made goods of Manchester. Then there came the 
compulsory and arbitrary division of Bengal. 
After Japan’s victory over Russia the Indians 
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began to see the possibility of doing something 
for their own emancipation. Upon _ India’s 
realizing how much she had contributed to the 
defeat of the Central Powers in the Great War, the 
nationalists began to demand greater powers of 
self-government. India believed that after the 
war she would be elevated to a status correspond- 
ing to that of Australia or Canada_but her faith 
met with no proper response from England. The 
notorious Rowlatt Act and the massacre at 
Amritsar, with the return of martial law, all 
enraged and discouraged Indian ambitions and 
hopes, until the, national temperament flamed up 
to a dangerous pitch, and revolution was in the air. 


The Japanese are not Russophils. So, 
when a Japanese writer says that Soviet 
influence has had nothing to do with unrest 
in India, his opinion cannot be discounted. 
Dr. Minora Maita writes : 


Some English publicists have maintained that 
Soviet influence has caused. much of the unrest 
new seething in India. Hvidence of the hidden 
hand of Russia on the nationalist movement in 
India is not sufficient to prove much ; and conse- 
quently there is a suspicion that this is used as 
a convenient éxcuse for official blunders and 
short-sightedness. There are communistsin India, 
becauso they are now everywhere, but their 
number or influence in that country is almost 
negligible. The main force is the Indian Nationalist 
movement for self-determination, which has 
definitely set its face against what it calls economic 
imperialism. Above all, there hovers the spirit, of 
of an awakened India, India in renascence nation- 
ally, racially, politically, economically and socially, 


This Japanese publicist has something 
to say on the effect of the Simon Commission 
also : 


_ the Simon Commission failed to make sufficient 
investigation of the measures to be taken for 
granting self-government to India. This irked 
the Indians, more than, almost anything else. 
The Commission made a big mistake in omitting 
Indians from its membership, thus exacerbating 
racial feeling and national sentiment, and, conse- 
quently the Indians boldly question the right of 
any aliens to dictate to them the measure of their 
progress, But this nationalist movement may be 
traced back to the eighties of the last century, 
since when it has gained. momentum year by 
year. 


A New Branch of the Central Bank of India 


The Central Bank of India, the largest 
Indian bank, have opened their third braneb 
in Calcutta, which they have called the 
New Market Branch. We are glad to note 
that the bank is making good headway even 
in these days of financial crisis and 
stringency. The area chosen is the very 
‘hear of the shop-land of Calcutta, Chow- 
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S. C. Mazumdar 


ringhee, Park Street, Dharamtala, Lindsay 
Street and the New Market. The agent, 
Mr. S. C. Mazumdar, is also a genial young 


man with an old head on his energetic 
shoulders. He is a man of ideas and 
ability, and we expect, he will soon make 


this new branch an established institution of 
financial Calentta. 


The Industry Year Book, 1931 


We have received a copy of the Industry 
Year Book and Directory for 1931. This is 
the third year of publication of this useful 
volume and we congratulate the publishers 
on the improvements they have effected in 
this edition. The useful things one finds 
in the 800 pages of.this year book are many 
and the price of Rs. 5 should not be con- 
sidered too high by any purchaser. For 
instance, apart from the usual postal, 
railway, shipping, money-market, weights and 
measures, trade terms, legal and other in- 
formation, the directory gives one a good 
summary of the progresss of trade and 
industries during 1930-31. This is followed 
by a chapter on banking development 
during the year. One then gets chapters 
on insurance, cotton mills, jute mills 
agricultural resources, mineral resources, 
factories (classified), cottage irdustries, 
chemical industries, industrial research, 
foreign trades, etc, etc. The most important 
feature comes nexf. It isa detailed list of 
the market-places of India, given province 
by province, as well as by districts. Hach 
market-place is shown with its peculiarities 
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of things botght and sold. Finally, one 
gets a classified list of the trades and 
industries of India, a list of the newspapers 


and periodicals of India as well as one of 
‘technical institutions. There are also indices 
of commodities, industries and places. 


Altogether the Year Book and Directory is 
quite useful and handy. We can recommend 
‘it to those of our readers who are interested 
in trade, industry or in matters economic. 


American Clergymen on War and Peace 


A questionnaire on War and -Peace was 
sent to 53,000 American ‘clergymen -by ten 
prominent American citizens. 19,372 replies 
were received. -The World Tomorrow thus 
-classifies the replies : 


„>A totál of 12,076 persons, or 62 per cent of 
those’ who -responded, express the opinion that 
the churches of America should now go on record 
as ‘refusing to: sanction or support any future 
War; and 10,427 or 54 per cent, state that it is 
their present purpose not to ‘sanction any future 
war or participate as armed, combatants. The 
number-.who regard the distinction: between 
“defensive” and “aggressive” war as sufficiently 
valid to justify their sanctioning or participating 
in a future war of “defence” is 8,316, or 43 per 
cent: A total of 8,700 or 45 per cent, say they 
could conscientiously serve as official army chaplains 
on active duty’ in war-time. l 

Substantial reductions in armaments, eyen if 
the United States is compelled to take the initiative 
and make a proportionately, greater reduction than 
other nations are yet willing to do, is favoured 
by’. 15,449 clergymen, or 80 per cent of those 
replying. The‘number favouring military training 
in our. public schools and civilian colleges or 
universities is 2,574, or 13 per cent. A total of 
42.017 ministers, or 62 per cent believe that the 
*policy of armed intervention in: other lands by 


‘diction from His Highness, 
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our Government to protect the lives and property. 
of-American citizens should. be. abandoned and 
protective efforts confined to pacific means. The 
immediate entrance of the United States into the 


League of Nations is favoured by 12,709; or 66 
per cent. 


We are not militarists. We love peace. But 
conditions in respect of India are different from 
those as regards the United States of America. 
There is no greater believer in ahimsa 
(non-violence or non-injury) than Mahatma. 
Gandhi. Even he thinks that it would not 
be practicable for India to do without an 
army for a long time to come. 


There must be military training “in all 
provinces in India for all classes of 
inhabitants. 


An Alleged Letter from an Indian Prince 


We publish on the plate opposite a slightly 
reduced facsimile of a letter purporting to 
have been written by His Highness the Jam 
Sahib of Nawanagar to his brother princes, . 
received from areliable source. As we cannot 
vouch for the genuineness of the letter we 
shall be very glad to publish a contra- 


Tur Frowtisprece or THIS NUMBER 


The picture by Mr. Kanu Dasi, which forms the 
frontispiece of this number, illustrates the story in 
the Ramayana of the squirrel who offered to help 
Ramchandra to bridge the sea by bringing him 
sand and dust. 
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THE PALACE, 
JAMNAGAR, 


at 


2° - May 1931. 


-> My dear 


Os the occasion of the iavestiture with powers of the Thakoresaheb of Rajkot 
and the marriage of His Highness the Meharajasaheb of Bhavnagar, several Princes 
met at Rajkot and during discussions of the important questions that are now before 


‘us, We happened to discuss also the. question of scurrilous literature and seditious move- 
“ment against the states as a class and the feasibility of measures to prevent the same. 


‘hove was unanimity of opinion so far as we were able to ascertain, that some steps 


myself as chairman. 


2, A meeting ‘was subsequently held at Jamnagar which was attended by:— 
Amir Shaikh.Mahomedbhai, Sovath 
Sir Prabbashanker Pattani, Gohelwad . 
oS Raj Rana Shri Mansinbji, Jhalawad- 
Parshuram B. Jonnarkar, Halar, 


3. Two questions came up for consideration viz:— 


1 Prevention vf the movement for boycott of foreign goods and picketing, 


2 Prevention of the circulation. oi scurrilous Nteratures and newspapers, 


4, After some discussion, the first point was left alone, for it was thonght that it 


p should be taken.—What these steps should be, was left for the recommendation of a , 
- small committee consisting of one representative from each Kathiawar Province with’ 


KATHIAWAR 


would better be left to every stata to meet the movement according to the emergency `` 


of the situation in that particular state. 


5, With regard to the sadoni it was agreed that while the states could afford to: 
; treat this literature with silent contempt, it was unwise not to consider its educative 
effect on the minds not only of the ignorant but also of the young generation which 
make up.futnre India. ‘he prevention; therefore,. it was thought, becomes a duty far 


“+ these who contribute to the welfare of the country. 


6. lt struck the Committee that the easiest way to prevent the baneful effect of 


‘such litarature would be, to ask Governmtent to Jnelude ihe Indian States ia the 
scene ot orders recently passed in Pecan: with geen Beas cause e of some $ 





; papers publishing, articles that would create a. guli; boteen Aina and JTadia, 
Government of India have’ issued a notification’that news papets which trade’ 

‘such mischievous ware should be suppressed. This was done on. the plea of preservation : 
_ of friendly relations w ith foreign powers. Although in alliance uuder onr treaties, wer 
_ are in a way friends who ‘would be cavered under these recent orders. And if the : 


“the 





‘Chamber of Princes could only persuade the Government to include the Indian States 
in the application of the above orders, much of the internal trouble of India would 


_automatically disappéar. We should, I fecl, all co- -operáte in getting Government to : 


consider this” saggestion favourably, not on! in the interests of the states but also in, 
ithe interests. of the whole of India. 


7. Failing to secure, Governnient co- -operation in this important matter of Salal 
TE the only skernative measures that suggest themselves are:— 


t) 


Government co-operation in; the way of getting the Post Master General - 
to -instruct all pest offices in the Province not to deliver to- their. 


- addressees newspapers and literature that would be considered detrimental to 


` the peace of the Province; should be asked for; which request has been 


granted] in individual cases by Government. 


The elficacy of this measure is not fally sufficient, for such ‘literature can be 


sold ou “tate Railways and may. enter the States tbrough these railways. 


The railway jurisdiction being exercised by Government, we will have to 


request the Governuent to make the. -cutrying of banned literature n legal 
cffence punishable in their courts, “for which the Railway Police would: be 


responsible, 


These two measures will A ¢ case the situation. 


-8. If you agree with these views and if I have tho privilege of 7 your concůr- 
rence, I shall at once move the Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes in the 
jnatter ol approaching Government and if the result is nesatisfaetory, we shall collectively 
adopt the second alternative. I shall be glad for your views on these recom- 


mendations. 


i 


K 


9, Ishall be grateful for an early reply, so that if any fresh proposals are forti- 


ie coming, they may be put before the Committee, previous to any final action being 
bee in accordance with the general views. 


‘I remain, 
Yours sincerely, 


Aati la A KF 


SP ttn fir” 
d oF 
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SHE problem which confronts India today 
| is that of passing completely into the 
+ modern age. The present is an age of 
yrld-consciousness. Owing to the discovery 
isteam and electricity it is now possible 
r the least adventurous of us to explore 
3 world. Modern trade has already done 
p! Modern science is struggling to follow 
uit. The very drawing-room contains 
hophies from every country and every era. 
' fact, by each individual human mind, as 
‘Humanity as a whole, the planet earth in 
« entirety is being visualized, geographically 
d historically. | 
\This modern age is also an ageof exploita- 
n. For the most precious things, Europe 
} to go back to other eras, or to commu- 
des not yet modernized. The rugs of 
“rsia and Turkey, the needle-work of 
Bokhara, beautiful porcelain and the metal 
vork of the Chinese, and all other things are 
,emanded, but they have to be found like 
ilowers growing in old-world gardens, secluded 
‘and apart. No sooner do the suburbs of 
fe city extend themselves to include these 
gardens than they are straightway trodden 
down and ruined. Even the industries of 
Kashmir are growing vulgar, 
steps of the passing 


tourist. London is 


x 
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under the foot-- 
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Jn the -litfluence of History in the Development of 
i Modern India: 


By SISTER NIVEDITA 


teaching drawing to the children in her 
board-schools, but why ? In order that they 
may understand the works of Botticelli 
and of Michael Angelo. The dreams and, faiths 
that made such work possible, these she 
cannot give. Everyone today can read. 
Shakespeare, but where is a new Shakespeare: 
to be looked for? Even the prayers that 
satisfy us most deeply, are they not the: 
utterances of rapturous lives lived long ago’ 
in workshop or in cloister? In an hour, 
maybe, we can patter off all the prayers of 
Chrysostom and Teresa and Ignatius Loyola: 
put together, but it would have taken years”. 
of concentration to have been-the first utterer 
of one such word as theirs. The modern 
age is an age of exploitation, not of creation. 
The modern age is an age of organiza- 
tion. In the case of the machine, a screw 
here or a wheel there enables us to avail 
ourselves of vast: areas of force, otherwise 
inaccessible. Similarly, the crowning tempta- 
tion of the modern world is to treat human 
areas from the same point of view. We are 
apt to think of whole populations, as if the 
only question to be considered-were . of their 
usefulness to ourselves, to our comfort, our 
luxury, our culture. We -have learnt to 
organize life and masses of men with the 
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regularity and precision of machinery. We 
see this in shops and offices and factories, 
and we also see it in the government of 
empires, and in the constant annexing of 


slices of one country by the official classes. 


of another. 

The modern age is an age of the people. 
We are all familiar today with questions of 
expediency and of responsibility which were 
hitherto the preserves of monarchs and -of 
cabinets. Our habits are those of kings. Yet 
we are not kings. Our education ‘also is of a 
kind which .was once open only to the 
privileged. The exploitation of the people leads 
to the criticism of the people, the thought, the 
responsibility, ultimately to the organization 
of the people. The genius of ‘Toussaint 
L'Ouverture announced and that of Napoleon 
Bonaparte echoed “all careers are open to 
talent,” but had they failed to proclaim it, 
the decree must have gone forth sooner ‘or 
later, for it is one of the master-notes of the 
modern world. Such then are a few of the 
characteristics of the modern age. India is 
to a large extent mediaeval still. What does 
this imply ? The middie ages were ages of 
production, rather than exploitation. The 
strenuous dreamers dreamt by the light of 
more or less childlike beliefs. The masses 
of the nation were less widely-informed 
than now, and vastly simpler in their aims 
and habits. Political responsibility was 
somewhat of a monopoly—each life and each 
group was more concentrated in its activities 
than is the case today. Science is the 
characteristic product of the modern world. 
Art was the characteristic’ product of the 
mediaeval. Work was performed by hand, 
not by machinery. Hence it was slow, and 
productions could only be accumulated very 
gradually. Generation followed generation 
therefore in the attempt to furnish, or 


in the work of using a single room, 
and for this reason an old farmhouse 
kitchen, in any part of the world, is 


universally admitted to be more beautiful 
than a modern drawing-room. 

Most of us will feel that wherever it is 
possible to retain the mediaeval and refuse 
the modern, it is desirable to do so. But in 
India, the possibility is not open to us. The 
mediaeval suffers here from a mortal wound. 
It has been wounded, in the first place, by the 
touch of trade. The mechanical productions of 
the West, quickly created, quickly worn out, 
rapidly succeeding each other, have driven out 


of mind the patient accumulations of succes- 
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sive generations. Squalor and vulgarities,’ the 
two horns of the modern dilemma in taste, 
are now threatening the lovely old simplicity 
of India, with increasing force. And this 
means that the.crafts themselves are passing 
out of being,—the men of the crafts-guilds, 
or castes, being starved or turned into work 
for which they have neither desire nor aptitude.. 

Mediaeval India has been wounded to the- 
death -alsoọ, by Christian proselytism. “The 
simple faith of strenuous dreamers”? persists 
to some extent, but itis more individual 
and less’ congregational, than it was. The 
women’s lives are of the old world, and the 
men’s, touched, but not inspired by modernism, 
are out of all relation to them. The situation: 
would already have been fatal to a people 
less profoundly moralized. As it is, it 
strains unduly even that character which is 
the organic upgrowth of three thousand years. 
of faith and works. And finally, mediaeval 
India is under sentence of death, through: 
the existence of those political connections 
which make the country an English-speaking: 
territory. For good or for evil, the work of 
modernizing has gone too far to be undone. 
India is now a figure in the twentieth-century 
mart of the world. As proud as ever, ,and 
as sensitive as ever, she is no longer isolated, 
no longer sure of herself, no longer satisfied 
with her specific achievements. Every 
country has a right to a scheme of things 
which shall not only provide incentive and. 
ambition to her noble children, but shall also 
tend increasingly to call her meanest to: 
higher aims. In India today however, the- 
meanest are frankly and revoltingly imitative.. 
The noblest work against incredible difficulties. 
towards ends that the society’ around can. 
hardly comprehend. And the majority stand 
between, uncertain in what direction to 
bestow their efforts. Spiritually, morally, 
intellectually, and socially, we shall best 
understand the India of the present moment, 
if we conceive of her as bewildered and in 
doubt. 

In order, then, to co- -ordinate her efforts, 
it is clear that she has to face and carry 
through vast changes, which we may desig- 
nate conveniently as the assimilation of the 
modern consciousness. That is to say, 
accepting the modern method of thought and 
expression, she has so to increase the 
content of the existing expression, as to 
prove herself equal, if not superior, to those 
other nations with whom she will, thus be- 
competing on equal terms.. 
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Instead of merely ‘Yearning modern science, 
she has to prove herself 


‘of some of its unsolved : problems. Instead 
of merely accepting other men’s steamships 
“and mechanical contrivances, she has to 
produce great inventors. who will add to 
the convenience and potentiality of life. 
Instead of enjoying a foreign literature, she 
has to pourinto that literature masterpieces 
of a new type. Instead of admiring national 
evolutions and heroic leaders in other 
countries, she has to consolidate her own 
forces and ‘bring forth her own heroes, to 
constitute an army of nationality on her 
own soil. ee: 

Perhaps in nothing is it so easy to 
understand this, as in the matter of art. The 
old Indian school of painting produced very 
beautiful -works of art. But the . method 
and its continuity of effort have suffered 
destruction in the modern catastrophe. 
Thousands of young art-students today are 
simply toiling along, in the struggle to put 
colour on canvas in the European way in 
order to express thoughts and illustrate 
poems, in a fashion only would-be European 
add not genuinely anything. It is clear 
that what we want here is workers who after 
a training in technique, can catch and 
express a great inspiration of their own, in 
any manner whatsoever, that they feel to be 
adequate. It is clear that, acquiring mastery 
of materials, what we really want is a 
great Indian school of artists, a national 
art-wovement. And here it must not be 
method of work, but the message which is 
sought to be conveyed, that constitutes 
nationality. 

In other words, all for which that country 
qs precious will vanish out of the world, uuless 
the children of the land can grasp the 
thought of India as India, and learn to live 
„and work in expression of this idea alone. 

There can be no doubt that one of the 
most important features of such an awaken- 
ing would Jie in a movement tewards the 
study of Indian history. A man’s face 
contains, for the seeing eye, his whole past. 
A national character is the resumé of a 
natioval history. If we would know what 
we are, or whither we tend, we must be made 
aware of our own antecedents, and the study 
of Indian history ought to possess unusual 
attractions for the Indian people, inasmuch 
as it is a history which has never yet beea 
written, which is even, as yet, unknown. 


able to ‘apply the ` 
¿methods of modern science, to the solution. 


‘nationality in. each age, is 


Nothing, if well understood, can be more 
beautiful as a historic spectacle, ‘than the 
process of the Indian evolution. The orderly 
sequence of consolidation and individuation 
by which new elements are worked into the 
something that 
could never have been so perfect, had the 
Himalayas and a forbidding coast-line not 
combined to isolate the experimental field... 
Already there have been two Indias,—Hindu 
India, under the Asokan. Empire, and Mogul 
India, under the House of Babar, and it 
remains for the people themselves to produce 
a third, the National India. All preceding 
or intervening periods are to be regarded as 
preparatory to these, as periods merely of 
the incorporation and elaboration of new 
elements. We are able to uuderstand, and 
state this, because it is today clear that 
history is dynamic, it mever dies. If a 
nation at any- period reaches ‘great spiritual 
or intellectual achievements, these do not, 
exhaust, they conserve and heighten the 
national vigour. The strength spent in 
physical orgy of any kind is indeed spent, 
but the energy that shone forth as Vikram- 
aditya and his brilliant court, represents 
so much gained for eternity bythe nation 
as a whole. In this respect there is a polar 
difference between attainment and enjoyment. 
The effort to produce a great art, great 
science, or a world-religion, never exhausts 
a people. If they subsequently show ex- 
haustion, we may be certain that a close 
search will discover forms of luxury and 
excess which, occurring simultaneously, sowed 
the actual seeds of premature decay. Water 
will always rise to the level it has once 
reached. Similarly, the height that a people 
have once captured, they can always achieve 
again. 

For one thing, the past in this way 
patterns the future. It is not by imitation 
of foreigners, but by renewed apprehension . 
of their own intention, renewed effort at 
self-expression,—in other words, by move- 
ments of national revival—that nations rise. 
History is ashirbad,—the promise that the 
nationality makes to each one of its children. 
This is so deeply understood by the human 
mind that a ‘church will be formed round 


‘any single character - Ali, “The Lion of God,” 
_ for instance, 


or Martin Luther, or Ignatius 
Loyola, or Chaitanya,—that is felt to mark 
an epoch of the race. It remains for- India 
to show that the passion which the past has 
seen men give to churches, with their 
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sectarian calendars, will yet be seen concen- 
trated on a nation in which the saints of all 
sects finds common canonization. Islam 
represents, amongst other things, the tendency 
to multiply to infinity the personality of Ali, 
and the equally wonderful personality of 
Fatima. Hinduism represents a similar hope 
for the characters of Savitri, of Buddha, of 
Sita, and perhaps of Saunaka. 

The calendar of the saints of the 
nationality, however, includes all these, and 
a thousand more. Asaf-ud-daula of Oudh 
has his place there, side by side with Sivaji, 
and the story of the heroes of Rajput and Sikh 
and Mahratta peoples, cannotdim the shining 
of Akbar and Sher Shab. Do the Indian 
people doubt that they are a nation, with a 
a national character of their own ? Can they 
doubt, when they look back on their 
literature, on their epic, on their heroes, on 


their. history? Could they compare the 
corresponding possessions of any other 
people with their own ? Does the Indo- 


Mohammadan doubt his own power, his own 
part in a consolidated Indian nationality ? 
What, when ‘he reviews the glories of Indo- 
Saracenic architecture, or the records of his 
Indian sovereigns, Indian soldiers, and Indian 
chivalry ? - 

No, history is the warp upon which is to 
be woven the woof of nationality. Only the 
mirror of her own past can India see her 
soul reflected—and only in such vision can 
she recognize herself. By the study of 
history alone, therefore, can she determine 
what are to be the essential elements, of her 
own nationality when grown to its full 
height of manliness and vigour. 

_ When we compare the Empire of Asoka 
with that Akbar, we seea certain combination 
that distinguishes both, the combination of 
Hindu culture with the idea of democracy. 
The personal message of the Buddha falls 
upon the heart of a Sudra sovereign, in the 
one case, to give him the intellectual 
franchise of his age, and the result is an 
enthusiasm, at once of personal piety and of 
kingly opportunity, which the world hag rarely 
or never seen equalled. In the other case, a 
less stable empire is built up on the basis 
of a personal temperament that makes for 
culture, and the Islamic idea of the fraternity 
of man. There can be no doubt that, coloured 
by these two master-facts, the delight of the 
four great Moguls in the throne of India, 
‘was comparable to that of. Asoka himself. 

In the Indian nation of the near future, 
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the democracy itself, enfranchised by the 
modern spirit, will play the leading part, 
and the idea of nationality will form the 
motive and inspiration. ` 

India is a country born to be the instru- 
ment of ideas. There is nothing there which 
it is desirable to compass, that cannot be 
compassed by means of an educational 
process. 

Now nothing is more desirable than the 
finding of some solvent for purely social 
cerystallizations. The -whole power of a 
barrier between two communities depends 
on the value which the members: ascribe 
to it, and there is nothing like know- 
ledge of facts for dispelling fictitious self- 
hypnotisms. For this reason, a really valuable 
history of India presupposes a certain 
training in sociology. When definite know- 
ledge is available, partisanship falls gradually 
into disuse. It is better, surely, to under- 
stand caste, than either to praise or to 
vilify it. Here based upon race, there upom 
occupation, and elsewhere upon period 
of immigration, it is clear enough that 
its significance is manifold. A world of 
unwritten history and an encyclopaedia of 
folklore, are likewise contained in it. So 
multitudinous are its local ‘refinements that 
it would take an archaeological department: 
consisting of the whole people, merély to 
tabulate them. It is clear, then; that the 
limitations imposed by caste cannot be by 
any means uniform. But it is only in relation 
to the history of similar institutions, as they 
have existed in other countries, that we shall 
be able to deduce the law of the growth and 
development, with the warning or -the hope, 
of Indian caste. 

We can see that it is essential also to 
know where to dub a given institution 
matriarchal, patriarchal. or primitive. It is. 
further probably necessary to understand the 
way in which place spontaneously relates. 


itself to work,—how riverbank or  sea-board 
makes fisher-folk, fertile plains peasants, 
deserts and uplands shepherds, forests and 


mountains hunters, foresters, and miners. With 
these definite conceptions in our minds, we- 
may attempt to unravel the history of India, 


But even here more is necessary. How 
much can we know of India, if we know 
nothing of the world outside India? How 


shall we recover the truth about ancient 
Pataliputra, if we know nothing of Persepolis, 
of Petra, of Babylon, of .Ghina, and the 
international relations of all these % Or how 
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are we to understand the growth and 
significance of Benares, if we have never 
studied Cologne, Chartres, Durham, or Milan ? 
What will the history of Hinduism mean to 
us, if we have never considered that of 
Christianity, or. of Islam ? 

Even in the study of the prehistoric, then, 
the comparative method is essential. If we 
should rebuild the India of early ages, we must 
be prepared also to build up and place 
beside it, Phoenicia, Egypt, Chaldaea, and the 
rest. Degenerate moderns, we cannot explore 
the world without the aid of railways, but 
we need not think that our ancestors were 
like us. The international consciousness of 
early periods is one of the most fascinating 
subjects that could be offered to a student, 
and certainly would ‘well repay whatever 
labour he might spend upon it. Thus it is 
not only necessary that the Indian historian 
should have a grasp of saciological method, 
and of such facts as are known in regard to 
the development of civilization, it is also 
requisite that he should be thoroughly abreast 
of the research of his time as to the formation 
and movement of ancient empires. Here we 
enter upon something more like the firm 
ground of history. Archaeology is every day 
revealing more and more of the partin Egypt, 
in Chaldaea, in the old Empire of Hittites, in 
Crete and Knossos.. India, whether pre-Aryan 
and Dravidian, or post-Dravidian and Aryan, 
was an integral part of .the world and the 
epochs to which these belonged. Asoka 
himself was a modern in his day. the heir 
of a universe unrecorded,. but not perhaps 
at that time unremembered, history. What 
has India herself to tell us of this past? 


The idler may be satisfied to answer that 
already European scholars are at work upon 
these problems. They are not. But if they 
were, what answer would that be, for the 
son of India to offer? European scholars 
are blind and deaf to many of the problems 
and many of the lines of work that Indian 
history opens up in abundance. But even 


if it were not so, he who answers thus, or 
puts forward the ability of an ‘alien scholar- 
ship to write a true histery of India, proves 
himself ignorant of the first conditions of 
higher research. The first and _ highest 
necessity of such work is æ heart, a passion- 
ate love, the insight of a child. These things 
no foreigner can boast. Nor does the 
foreigner live in the world where constant 
brooding would enable him to catch those 
loose ends of the threads of history that lie 
blown by the winds of the common life. 
Half the history of India lies written in 
religious and domestic custom. What does. 
the alien® know of these? What does he 
know of tradition, of the proverbs of the 
race, of its etiquette, of its theology ? Or, 
if all these were open to him, where would 
be the burning hope to teach him unerringly 
the road by which to grasp the significance 
of the past in the future? 

The tale of her own past that the mother- 
land awaits must combine the critical 
acumen of the modern, with the epic 
enthusiasm of the ancient writer. Remorseless 
in its rejection of legend, it must nevertheless 
know how to seize the core of truth that 
legend so often conveys. Supported and 
adorned bya knowledge of the external world, 
it must for its own part be the poem, the 
psalm, of the Indian country. And above all, 
it must not end with the past, but must know 
how to point the finger onwards to the future. 
It must be not only reminiscent, but also 
suggestive. It must not only chant the word 
‘Remember! but also find ways to utter the 
whisper ‘Determine !’ It must be critical, but 
also fiery, proud, constructive. The foreign 
scholar writes annals, memoirs, chronicles, 
but can this song of the Land be sung by 
any not of her own blood ?* 











The Austro-German Customs Union 
By JAGADISAN M. KUMARAPPA, 3.a., pup. 


si he proposal of Austria and Germany to 

conclude a customs union is one of the 

most important developments in the 
history of post-war Europe. And yet, so 
encouraging an effort has raised a political 
storm which throws Wurope einto two 
antagonistic groups of nations,—France and 
her allies on one side and Germany and her 
„sympathizers on the other. 
‘is straggling for military and 
supremacy, Germany is fighting 
to a place of equality among nations. Such 
being the conflict between tne aims of- the 
tivo greatest continental powers, the German 
and Austrian proposal is looked upon by 
France as a step towards Anschluss (political 
union) between the two ‘Teutonic peoples. 
This attitude on the part of the French is 
natural enough, for during the past decade 
the habit has been formed in France to 
regard, every move towards the uniting of 
Central Europe with suspicion, if France 
herself was a non-participant in it. 


financial 
her way 


Tue Beruis-Viwesya Pact í 


Soon after tbe failure of tbe European 
tariff truce proposed by the League of 
Nations, tbe Germans and Austrians got 
together to arrange between themselves a 
customs union, and about the end of last 
March they informed London, Paris and 
: Rome of the intention of the two Germanic 
Governments to create an agreement of a 
unified customs and trade practices. It was 
further notified that, the Austro-German 
move being designed only as a first step 
towards a European customs union as 
‘envisaged in M. Briand’s memorandum on 
pan-Evrope, other nations, if they so desired, 
are invited to join the customs ` pact. 
The removal of the burdensome tarif walls 
in Europe is what the British Government 
and M. Briand have been eloquently 
advocating, and yet the Austro-German 
proposal for the achievement of the same 
end has called forth indignant and bitter 
protests from France and her allies. 

According to the Berlin-Vienna pact the 
independence of each of the two countries 


While: France . 


is to remain unimpaired ; tariff administra- 
tion is to be maintained separately, each 
retaining the right to make trade agreements 
with other States so long as they do not 
infringe on the well-being of the other. An 
arbitration court with equal representation 
is to be formed for settlement of disputes. 
No duties are to be imposed on traffic 
between the two countries, and their total 
customs receipts, are to be pooled and divided 
on a scale to be determined later. Further, 
it is proposed to bring the tariff laws and 
rates of Austria and Germany into complete 
harmony with one another. On some such 
lines the Austrian and German Governments 
decided to begin negotiations towards a 
treaty to harmonize trade regulations between 
them. 

-The Austro-German plan, by inviting 
other countries also to join this scheme, 
links itself pretty well with the Briand 
conception of pan-Europe. And there can 
be little doubt that this point was stressed 
to forestall as far as. possible the objection 
that the Berlin-Vienna pact involves a 
violation of the treaty provisions. The 
sections of the peace treaties governing 
Austro-German sovereignty and political 
relations are as follows : 


Treaty OF VERSAILLES 
Siexep June 28, 1919 
Secrion VI, ARTICLE 80 


Germany acknowledges and will respect strictly 
the independence of Austria within the frontiers 
which may be fixed. in a treaty between that 
State and the principal Allied and Associated? 
Powers’: she agrees that this independence shall 
be inalienable except with the consent of the 
Council of the League of Nations. 


Treaty Or Sr, GERMAIN-EN-LAYE 
Sievep Sert. 10, 1919° 
Section VII, ARTILE 88 


The independence of Austria’ is inalienable 
otherwise than with the consent of the Council 
of the League of Nations. Consequently Austria 
undertakes in the absence of the consent of the 
said Council to abstain from any act which might 
directly or indirectly or by any .means whatever 
compromise her independence, particularly, and 
until her admission to membership of the League 
of Nations, by - participation m the affairs cf 
another Power. $ 


THE AUSTRO-GERMAN CUSTOMS UNION 


It is clear therefore that according to the 
terms of these treaties a political union 
between Austria and Germany is forbidden, 
and safe-guards are provided for the main- 
tenance of Austria’s political independence. 

The Germans, however, point out that, 
while a political, union is forbidden, a 
customs union of the type described above, 
which tends to knit the two countries into 
a close economic unity, is not expressly 
mentioned in these treaties. The immediate 
problem forced to a head by the present 
economic situation is the creation of a single 
economic unit out of the two German-speak- 
ing peoples. The Austro-German accord 
certainly amends the spirit of the peace 
treaties. But the French regard it as the 
first instalment of the union between the 
two countries which the war victors thought 
they had prohibited in the treaty of St. 
Germain, and safe-guarded by a clause in the 
Geneva convention of 1922. The Berlin- 
Vienna pact has been so skilfully manoeuvred 
and sö cautiously framed as to evade 
successfully not only the hindrances arising 
from the treaty terms, but also the barrier 
of the most-favoured nation clause, upon 
which many a promising Central European 
preference scheme has been wrecked. Since 
the European tariff truce failed, and the 
realization of the pan-European scheme in its 
entirety is far distant, the attempt is made, 
so the Germans say, to begin with regional 
agreements between two or more European 
States with reciprocal necessity, and prepare 
an economic union to improve trade relations 
between them. 


Basis or Frencu Fears 


It is not any danger seen in reciprocal 
benefits between the Reich and her small 
Teutonic neighbour which arouses the storm 
of protest from France. Indeed, from this 
standpoint alone France would perhaps have 
little objection to an arrangement which 
would improve the trade prospects of little 
Austria. But Paris sees something more. 
She sees in the project a development of 
a plan,—about which the Germans have talked 
so much in previous years,—for the political 
union of Germany and Austria. Such a 
union would mean in 
strengthening of the Teutonic political 
position on the Continent. And if that 
alliance were to result in the formation of 
a Mittel Europa bloc, itemight easily mean 
a force which could challenge French hege- 


itself a considerable ` 
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mony in Europe much more effectively than 
could Germany single-handed. Hence the 
French are opposed to the removal of tariff 
barriers under the leadership or to the 
advantage of Germany. They favour, of 
course, an economic partnership among: . 
Austria, Poland, Rumania and Yugoslavia, but- 
a customs union between 
Germany is quite another thing. 
Just to avoid giving rise to suspicion. 
that the customs pact is a political union, . 
the Austrians and the Germans extended an 
invitation to other States to join tha combi- . 
nation if they so wished. But this general 
invitation does not seem to have helped in 
any way to clear the suspicions of tbe- 
French. They still persist that the Berlin-. 
Vienna pact is nothing but a move towards 
political union. The “Germans, on the other 
hand, declare that all they are trying to do 
is only to apply the principle of M. Briand’s 
European Federation proposal. Since 
European economic co-operation could not be 
achieved by the methods hitherto followed,. 
they have adopted, say the Germans, a new 
line of approach to the same problem. M. 
Briand, on the other hand, asserts that the 
Austro-German pact is illegal asit violates. 
the treaty terms. But Germany replies that- 
she is quite within her rights as limited by 
the peace treaties, and that she does not 
propose to be bluffed out of her plan of 
resuscitating Central Europe, and as much of 
the Continent as cares to join the proposed . 
union. 
It is interesting to note that at present the - 
French are not basing their protests on the 
terms of- the treaty of Versailles but on the - 
protocols signed at Geneva in 1922, when the - 
League undertook to float a loan for Austria, 
when she was almost on the brink of a 
financial disaster. Those protocols stated more 
or less that Austria would not only give 
fair treatment in the economic field to other 
nations, but would not involve herself : 
economically without the knowledge and 
consent of the League powers floating the - 
loan. Perhaps the Quai d’Orsay thinks it 
more feasible to make out a case against 
the proposed economic union on this basis 
than on the terms of the peace treaties, 
since there seems to be no danger to Austrian 
political independence in the Berlin-Vienna . 
project. 
It would, of course, be quite impossible . 
now or in the near future for Germany and 
Austria to obtain from the Council of the . 


Austria and.» 
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authorization for their 
when the 
Austro-German 


League of Nations 
political union. Nevertheless 
announcement of the 
customs union was made, France took 
the position that Austria and Germany 
should be told emphatically. that they 
must abandon completely, and for al 
time, any such attempt at unification of their 


interests. Fortunately however wiser counsel 
prevailed. Arthur Henderson, the British 
Foreign Secretary, seeing the dangerous 


situation, started at once to make the classic 
opening in the diplomatic chess game of 
‘trying to gain time. It is perhaps the 
strength, and sometimes also the weakness, 
.of the English that they always play this 
‘move in diplomacy. SInforming himself ‘of 
-exactly what was proposed, he gathered 
together all the texts and engagements 
involved, and submitted them to the legal 
section of the Foreign Office. His second 
move was to avoid the direct opposition of 
one country to the plans of another. The 
‘Council of the League of Nations supplies 
that impersoval intermediary to meet such 
-situations. France and her allies agreed to 
the proposal of the British Foreign Secretary 


‘that the Council of the League should 
tbe „asked to examine this situation 
in the month of May, and that nothing 


-should be done until after the Council had 
-gaid its word. Certain aspects of the proposal 
‘have now been referred by the Council to 


the International Court of Justice for 
. opinion. 
Austrian View or THE Union 
Dr. Richard Riedl, the former Austrian 


Ambassador to Germany and Austria’s leading 
„authority on foreign trade, says that he was 
„requested as far back as 1912 to submit an 
expert report on a customs union of the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy with Rumania 
and Serbia. Careful investigation revealed 
‘that a union of essentially agrarian countries 
would result in such an over-production of 
farm products as to ruin the farmers them- 
~selves. The committee of experts then 
observed that partners to an effective customs 
union must be industrial and agrarian 
„countries ; in other 
that Austria should look to the west to a 
- country like Germany for a partner to absorb 


cher agricultural surplus. By 1914 matters 
had advanced so far that Dr. Riedl was 
expected in the week of the Kiel regatta 


“to discuss the subject with responsible 


- European customs 


words, it was suggested ` 


„basic problem 
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Germans. Bat Sarajevo and tbe outbreak 
of the war, says he, frustrated the plan. 
From Dr. Riedl’s account one gathers that 
this Austro-German Customs Union was not 
a new idea. It is not right therefore to 
accuse Germany and Austria of having 
suddenly sprung upon an innocent world a 
cunning scheme. This old scheme was not 
taken up earlier because of the hope that 
the Briand plan for an economic union of > 
all Europe would be realized or at least 
some group of nations, more inclusive than 
Austria and Germany, would create a unified 
economic area. 

As to the fears that the customs union 
merely represents some deep hidden plot for 
imperialistic expansion of Germany, it could 
be refuted no better, so the Austrians 
maintain, than by tracing the history of the 


customs union idea. Besides, inasmuch 
as the initiative came from the Austrian 
side, it could not be said that the Austro- 


German accord is a German expansionist 
plot. The truth of the matter is, the new 
method of mass production and the competi- 
tion of the United States and Soviet Russia 
are forcing Europe more and more to the 
necessity of organizing larger economic 
units, and it is but natural that the move- 
ment towards union should find ready response 


between countries speaking the same 
language. Treaties may hold this movement 
in check for some timé or to some extent, 


but it is obvious that they cannot prevent 
it for ever without a war. The only peaceful 
way for small States to rob the Austro- 
German customs union of the danger of 
German domination would seem to be in 
their acceptance of the invitation to enter 
the combination. In other words, a safe 
cure for pan-German union is pan-European 
union. 

Indeed, there is good reason to believe 
that one of the aims of M. Briand in 
fathering the European ‘federation scheme 
was to forestall the German political union. 
He started the pendulum swinging towards a 
union with the tarriff 
truce, but his own country, along with 
others, thought that there was no need to 
hurry. Hence his attempt ended in failure. 
Now, thanks to the Germans and Austrians, 
that fear, which has always been the chief 
driving force in the European union move- 
ment, has been revived once again. The 
in uniting Europe is the 


problem of uniting France and Germany. 


os | 
THE AUSTRO-GERMAN CUSTOMS UNION 


Franee strengthened her position by the 


haval agreement with Italy, and Germany 
was sore. Now the Germans are strengthen- 


ing theit economic position by the tariff 
agreement with Austria, and the French 
are furious. Meanwhile the equilibrium is 
restored, and those, who believe that such 
equilibrium is sine qua non of any real 
union or understanding between the two 
proud powers, are inclined to rejoice at the 
indications of a better future. 


Uxton wie Beverre Evroee 


Even if the Austro-German customs 
union is not actuated by purely economic 
motives,—especially on the part of Germany, 
-~it would nevertheless be as advantageous 
in the long run as commercial agreement. 
Considered simply as an economic under- 
taking, leaving the political aspects out of 
it, the <Austro-German proposal should be 
received warmly,since any lowering or removal 
of tariffs in Europe is something that all 
ecanomists would look upon with favour. 
The greatest obstacles to Hurope’s prosperity 
are tariffs and armaments. In fact 
M. Briand has been one of the most 
powerful critics of this situation and the 
most earnest advocates of a general arrange- 
ment for cutting down customs in. the 
interest of a freer flow of trade and a 


better standard of living. The Austro- 
German customs union holds out many 
advantages to the countries involved, 


While there were 52,000,000 inhabitants in 
the old Austro-Hungarian Empire, the peace 


treaties reduced Austria’s inland market 
to' a population of 6,500,000. But the 
proposed customs treaty would cpen up 


for Austria a wide market in Germany with 
a population of 70,000,000. These Austrian 
farmers would find ready market for their 
cattle, butter and cheese. In fact, Germany 
alone imports, in spite of tariff barriers, 
some Rs. 225,000,000 worth of these dairy 
products. 

However, the readjastment would work 
hardship on small Austrian industries. Most 
of the factories in Austria were created on 
the basis of protection against Germany and 
other industrial nations. With the tariff 
knocked off many manufacturers would be 
unable to compete with their German 
rivals. Though an interim tariff is envisaged 
to protect small industries from being 
swamped, yet some industries are bound 
to suffer in the readjustment. Nevertheless, 
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a market ten times as large as Austria’s 
present domestic market cannot but be 
beneficial in the long run to a production 
limited by the shrinkage of Austria’s 
market after the war. Anything in fact 
would be better than the present situation 
in which Europe is split up by too many 
frontiers, and trade movements are hampered 
by too many tariffs. 

Similarly, the customs union would 
open up for Germany aiso a wider market. 
And what is more, it would give her a 
greatly increased supply of tariff-free iron; 
this is exactly what she wants as Germany 
has been short of iron since the Lorraine 
ore deposits were given over to France 
after the war. Further, in 1929 Austria 
consumed some Rs. 330,000,000 worth of 
German products, and with the tariff off 
she would provide even a better market 
for Germany. Besides these benefits in the 
field of economics, the customs „union 
would serve Germany as a salve to her 
pride. Jt would be a step towards that 
equality among the powers, of which 
the peace treaty deprived her, and 
which she is. determined to regain. The 
proposed union would increase her popula- 
tion by nearly that much as was decreased 
by the peace treaty. It would also partly 
make up for the loss of the Polish Corridor 
and Alsace-Lorraine. Apart from political 
advantages, such regional agreements for 
tariff reduction and economic co-operation 
are widely recognized as not only sound 
but essential if the handicap of too many 
frontiers are to be overcome. : 

We are witnessing in Europe a general 
increase in tariffs and a steady closing down 
of markets as a result of the economic 
isolation of all nations. Unless a different 
policy prevails in Hurope, the European 
nations are heading straight for acute 
problems of unemployment and class conflicts. 
The shortest way out of her economic 
problems is undoubtedly that offered by a - 
European federation. But, after the failure 
of all efforts to achieve a tariff truce, the 
Austro-German free trade agreement is the 
first practical step towards the reduction of 
customs barriers in Hurope. By inviting 
other States to enter into similar regional 
agreements, Germany and Austria have 
opened the door to new trade parleys. It 
is to be hoped that the era of fruitless con- 
ferences is ended and that the Council of the 
League of Nations would now move in the 
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direction of encouraging definite action in 
bringing about closer economic co-operation 
in Europe. The Austro-German customs 
union marks the first independent and 
constructive step Germany has taken since 
the war in the field of foreign policy. The 
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Austrians and Germans must be given credit 





Rammohun Roy as a Journalist 
(A STPPLEMENT) 


By BRAJENDRA NATH BANERJI 


n the April and May numbers of this 
Review I published an article under the 

- above heading, in which, among others, 
an account was given of the Mirat-ul-Akhbar, 
a weekly journal in Persian—edited by 
Rammohun. ‘The account was necessarily 
brief, 4s details on certain points were not 
available, by reason of the Calcutta libraries 
not having complete files of the newspapers 
of that time, particularly Silk Buckingham’s 
Calcutta Journal.* I have since been able 
to obtain from the British Museum trans- 
cripts of an editorial which the Calcutta 
Journal, in its issue of 10th April 1823, 
translated from the Mirat-ul-Akhbar. These 
are reproduced below and will furnish the 


grounds which led Rammohun to terminate’ 


the career of his Persian paper so 
and so abruptiy : 


Mirat-oo.- UKHBAR. 
Friday, April 4, 1823.—(Not included 
in the Regular Numbers). 
It was previously intimated, that a Rule 
and Ordinance was promulgated by His 


untimely 





* For want of newspaper files for 1822, I was 
obliged to lay under contribution certain extracts 
from an article on “Ireland : the Causes of its 
Distress and Discontents,” as reproduced by 
Miss Collet in her biography of Rammohun Rov. 
Though she mentions the fact that this article 
appeared in the Mirat-wl-Akhbar, dated 11 Oct. 
1829, Miss Collet is silent on the source from 
which she derived its English translation, as 
quoted by her. I have since been able to ascertain 
tilat the English translation of the article in 
question first appeared in the columns of the 
Bengal Hurkaru, dated Tuesday, Oct. 15, 1822, 
the files of which are in_ the possession ‘of the 
India Office Library, London. Miss Collet’s 
version, of the article, which was reproduced by 
me, suffers from at least two misprints which 
raquire correction, vis 
Modern Review, May 1931: 

E: 5: 11, col. 1; line 29 for ‘royal” read “kingly” 

30 ’ “Treland” read “England” 


for having made through this proposed 
scheme the first practical attempt to 
rehabilitate the theory of free trade and 
larger markets as the salvation of the 
distressed Continent. 

Excellency the Honourable the Governor 
General in Council, enacting, that a Daily, 


Weekly, or any Periodical Paper should not 
be published in this City, without an Affidavit 
being made by its Proprietor in the Police 
Office, and without a License being procured 
for such publication from the Chief Secretary 
to Government ; and that after such License 
being obtained, it is optional with the 
Governor General to recall the same, when- 
ever His Excellency may be dissatisfied 
with any part of the Paper. Be it known, 
that on the 3lst of March, the Honourable 
Sir Francis Macnaghten, Judge of the 
Supreme Court, expressed his approbation 
of the Rule and Ordinance so passed. Under 
these circumstances, I, the least of all the 
human race, in consideration of several 
difficulties, have, with much regret and 
reluctance, relinquished the publication of 
this Paper (Mérat-ool-Ukhbar). The  difficul- 
ties are these :— 

First—Although it is very easy for those 
European Gentlemen, who have the honour 
to be acquainted with the Chief Secretary 
to Government, to obtain a License according 
to the prescribed form.; yet to a humble 
individual like myself, it is very .hard to 
make his way through the porters and 
attendants of a great Personage ; orto enter 
the doors of the Police Court, crowded with 
people of all classes, for the purpose of 
obtaining what is in fact, already [? unnecessary | 
in my own opinion. As it is written— 
Abrooe kih ba-sad khoon i jigar dast dihad 
Ba-oomed-i karam-e, khæ’jah, ba-darban 

ma-farosh. 

The respect which is purchased with a 
hundred drops of heart’s blood 

not thou, in the hope of a favor, 
commit to the mercy of a porter. 
Secondly—To make Affidavit voluntarily 


Do 


‘ 


SALT IN BENGAL 


in an open Court, in presence of respectable 
Magistrates, is looked upon as very mean 
and censurable by those who watch the 
conduct of their neighbours. Besides, the 
publication of a newspaper is not incumbent 
upon every person, so that he must resort 
to the evasion of establishing fictitious 


Proprietors, which is contrary to Law, and 
repugnant to Conscience. 
Thirdly—After incurring the disrepute 


of solicitation and suffering the dishonour 
of making Affidavit, the constant apprehen- 
sion of the License being recalled by 
Government which would disgrace the person 
in the eyes of the world, must create such 
anxiety as entirely to destroy his peace 
of mind, because a man, by nature liable 
to err, in telling the real truth cannot help 
sometimes making use of words and selecting 
phrases that might be unpleasant to Govern- 
ment. I, however, here prefer silence to 
speaking out : : 

Gada-e goshah 


nasheene to Hafiza 


makharosh 
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Roonoox khoosrowan 
danand. 


retired man, 


maslabat-i khesh 


Thon O Hafiz, 
be silent : 


Princes know the secrets 
Policy. 


I now entreat those kind and 
gentlemen of Persia and MHindoostan, who 
have honoured the Mirat-ool- Ukhbar with 
their patronage, that in consideration of the 
reasons above stated, they will excuse the 
non-fulfilment of my promise to make them 
acquainted with passing events, as stated in 
the introductory remarks in the first number ; 
and I earnestly hope from their liberality, 
that wherever and however I may be situated, 
they will always consider me, the humblest 
of the buman race, as devoted to their 


art a poor 
of their 


own 


liberal 





service.” 
* The, Caleutta Journal, Thursday, April 10, 
1823. Asiatic Department. p. 557. 
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Salt in Bengal 
By HEMENDRA PRASAD GHOSE 


HE decision endorsed by the Indian 
Legislative Assembly that an additional 
duty . should be imposed on salt 

imported into Bengal from foreign salt 
works other than those situated in Aden has 
drawn the attention of the inhabitants of this 
penalized Presidency to the question of the 
possibility of Bengal providing her own 
supply of salt The decay and ultimate 
disappearance of the industry in Bengal 
is due to the competition of foreign salt, 
the preference of the people for white salt 
and their neglect of improved methods of 
manufacture. 

In 1894 the Government of India had a 
memorandum prepared, as a conspectus of 
the system and methods of the administration 
of the Indian salt revenue in all its branches 
and in all provinces, In that memorandum 
we have the following: 


Bengal and the greater part of Burma obtain 
their sait by importation. Under the Muhammadan 


rule a tax was l levied on salt by means of imposts 
on the privilege of manufacture, and by duties 
on the transport of salt from the places of manu- 
facture to the interior of the country. Later 
on a system was gradually matured which 
provide for the control, the manufacture, and the 
sale at the agency of the Company’s servants. 
It was introduced by Clive and perfected. by 
Warren Hastings in 1765 to 1780, and it survived 
in a modified form till 1862. 


The trade in Cheshire salt rose to impor- 
tance about the year 1835 and thenceforth 
imported salt gradually ousted the native | 
product in Bengal proper, until by 1873-74 local 
manufacture had ceased and the accumulated 
stocks bad become exhausted. The dampness 
of the climate and the large amount of fresh 
water discharged into the Bay of Bengal 
by the Ganges and the Brahmaputra tell 
against efficient salt-manufacture on the 
Bengal coast, but the manufacture of salt 
bs not finally abandoned in Orissa until 

98, 
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But the sea-coast was not the only place 


‘ where salt was manufactured in Bengal. In 
Sir George Watts monumental work—A 
Dictionary of: the Economie Products of 


India (1893), we read : 


Formerly salt was manufactured in Midnapore 
and Jessore, but at the present day only a small 
quantity is made at Behar, Bhagalpore, Monghyr, 
and. the neighbourhood of Calcutta as a bye- 
product in the saltpetre manufacture. In Orissa, 
however, salt is still manufactured, from sea-water 
by ` solar, evaporation. Formerly, it was also made 
by artificial heat (panga salt), but this has recently 
been prohibited. 


The importance of this industry will be 
apparent from Grant’s Historical and Com- 
parative Analysis of the Finances of Bengal 


(1786). In this Analysis pages are devoted 
to the industry under the head “Salt Lands, 
Ceded and Dewany’ and we quote the 


following extracts from it: 


The woody inhospitable tract of country, which, 
for the-sake of distinction, may be henceforth 
termed Noondeep, bordering the sea-coast in a 
curve, stretching across the mouths of the Ganges, 
about 330 British miles from Jellasore West, on the 
frontiers of the Chukleh of Midnapore in Orissa, 
to Islamabad, the port and capital of Chittagong, 
near the S. E. extremity of Bengal, and comprehend- 
ing (inclusive of the Sunderbands) an area at 
least of 7,000 square miles in the isles and continent, 
already comprised in the general dimensions of the 
soubah, hath always been of considerable importance, 
as a strong natural barrier against foreign invasion, 
or as yielding the necessary article of salt for 
internal consumption. But it is only within 
period of British administration, that its soil and 
growth of wood, both essential to the production 
of this valuable manufacture, have been turned to 
the proper financial account of the State, instead 
of enriching, with greater burthen on the people, 
two or three corrupt foujedars with a few favourite 
Mogul or other foreign merchants; who always, 
exclusively, under Musulman government, possessed 
the entire trade of the country; while the large 
body of Hindoo natives, employed in this and any 
other branch of commerce, were as they still for 
the most part continue to be, mere carriers, brokers, 
shroffs or agent banians, receiving indefinite 
commission settled at discretion by themselves.” 

Anciently, and_ still in common, the quantity 
of this article made for and consumed annually in 
Bengal, may be estimated on an average, at twenty 
lacks of maunds each of 80 lbs. weight, produced 
by the labour of 45,000 Molungees ; who | with 
superior agents, including all expenses paid in 
money, were entitled to an allowance of about 
20 rupees, usually advanced by contracting 
merchants, besides what was deemed equivalent 
to 40 rupees more furnished constantly in land, 
and returned to the states from the original standard 
price of delivery at Hooghly, fixed latterly at 60 
rupees per-----Mds. Da ye 

And now the whole quantity in yearly demand 
(being on a medium 28 lacks of maunds) is 
manufactured in the proportion of one-third in the 
ceded and two-thirds inthe dewany lands of Bengal, 
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for the use probably of 10 millions of souls there, 
and one-fourth of that number in Behar; imposing 
only a moderate charge for one of the comforts of 
life, at the utmost calculation of 6% annas, or 
thirteen pence each individual per annum allowing 
the gross sales. inclusive of all expenses, to be 
Sicca Rupees 54,50,000. 


Mr. Grant estimated that the quantity 
of salt annually manufactured in Hijli 
(Midnapore) alone was 8,53,428 maunds which 
was sold to the people at an average price of 
Rs. 2 a maund during the first half of the 
seventeenth century. The malgoojary laud 
in Hijli was divided into Mudhoor and 
Nemocky. i 


The latter, or salt land, is that portion exposed 
to the overflowing of the tides, usually called 
Churs ; where maunds of earth strongly impreg- 
nated with saline particles are iormed, then 
classed into kahlaries or working places. Hach 
on a medium, estimated to yeild 233 maunds 
of salt, requiring the labour of seven Molungee 
manufacturers, who by an easy process of filtration, 
and boiling afterwards the brine with firewood, 
collected from the neighbouring jungles, of annual 
growth, are enabled to complete the operations 
from November to June. before the setting in of 
the periodical rains and. with the savings from 
six months’ wages fixed by ‘the government with 
the zemindars ... retire to their respective homes 
for the remainder of the season to cultivate their 
proper Mudhoory lands, held free or, on very 
favourable terms, under the denomination of 
chakran as a subsistence for the rest of the year. 


Reference has already been made to the 


. work of Warren Hastings in perfecting the 


system which provided for control of the 
manufacture, and the sale of salt at the agency 
of the Company’s servants. Vansittart must 
be credited with having helped the Company 
in this matter. In The Good Old Days of 
Honourable John Company this has been 
mentioned prominently: 

On the 7th October. 1786, died, after, a ‘few 
days’ illness, Henry Yansittart Esq, universally 
beloved, admired and lamented. In him the 
Company have Jost a faithful and most able servant 
to whose integrity and indefatigable assiduity, 
they are principally indebted for the success which 
has attended Mr. Hastings’ plan for the manufacture 
of salt, whereby the revenues have been increased 
50 lakhs of rupees per annum. 

Manufacture of salt in Orissa was 
tinued long after it had been 
Bengal proper. In that mine of information, 
The Good Old Days of Honourable John 
Company, is to be found an illustrated account 
of the process of salt manufacture in Bengal. 
It will prove interesting : 

The season of manufacture dates from 
December to the setting in of the rains. In 


carrying on the manufacture there is a good deal 
to contend with. Heavy rains ani unseasonably 


con- 
abandoned in 
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high or low tides greatly impede it. The produce 
is also affected by fogs and cloudy or. hazy 
weather.’ 
the Molunghee’s favour, and the time for manu- 
facture has arrived, we will proceed to look at 
the various processes which the sea water undergoes 
before it becomes the article found on our table 
as edible salt. 

There is the khallaree. or spot of ground, about 
three bighas iw extent, divided into three equal 
portions, which are bunded. These divisions are 


called Chatiurs or salt fields, into which the salt 
water is introduced. ; 
In each Chatter, at a convenient spot, is dug 


a reservoir or jooree to contain the quantity of 
salt water necessary to carry on the manufacture ; 
the Molunghee has to be careful in keeping his 
Jjoorce well supplied from the adjacent river or 
canal on each returning spring tide, and to. effect 
this he excavates a small drain communicating 
with the river or_canal, through which the salt 
water is conveyed at high water spring tides iato 
the reservoir, i 

On each Chatiur is constructed the maidah, 
a primitive filterer composed of a _ circular mu 
wall.4' cubits high, 742 cubits broad at top, 1212 
cubits at the base ; at its summit is a basin of 
about one and a half cubits depth. and 5 cubits 
diameter ; the bottom is prepared of clay, ashes and 
sand ; it is extremely clean and hard, and quite 
impervious to water, a hole is pierced in the 
centre of this basin, and an earthen pot or koonree 
is carefully fitted thereto so as to admit of the 
insertion of a hollow reed or bamboo to connect the 
basin with the nad, ox receiving vessel, and which 
is intended to act as a pipe to draw off the brine 
from the former to the latter. This nad is capable 
of containing from 30 to 35 ghurrahs of salt water, 
and is attached to the maidah. Over this koonree is 
laid a light bamboo frame upon which is placed a 
layer of straw, and on that again a stratum of the 
chattur saline earth is thrown, and stamped down 
hard with the feet. i ‘ 

Into the hollow or basin of the maidah the saline 
earth, which has been scraped off the salt fields, is 
thrown until it is filled_to the brim. Afterwards 
3 or 4 men stamp it well down with their feet, and 
throw upon it about 80 ghurrahs of salt water from. 
the jooree or reservoir already described. This 
quamity of water is however poured on the maidah 
at intervals, so as to insure its not overflowing, but 
percolating gently and, emptying itself. charged 
with the saline properties of the earth already 
there, through the reed pipe into the nad or reser- 
voir near the base of the maidah. The above 
quantity of water is calculated to fill the nad with 
about 32 ghurrahs of strong brine ready for boiling. 

After the saline earth has, been thus partially 
deprived of its saline properties, it is taken out and 
used as a manure, being scattered over the salt 
field to increase its fecundity for the next, season. 

The brine is now carried in ghurrahs into the 
thannah mad. or receiver, previously prepared, 
which is capable of holding 30 to 40 ghurrahs and 
is close to or, outside the boiling “house, where 
he (2) allows it to settle for about 24 hours to 
precipitate all impurities previous to boiling. When 
sufficiently clear, it is baled out and carried into 
the boiling house. i . 

The Bhoonree ghur or boiling house is gener- 
ally situated close to the salt fields and is built 


But supposing that everything is in. 
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north and south, within the boiling house or in its 
northern compaitment is erected a mud or earthen 
furnace raised from the ground about 2% or 3 
cubits; over its centre is the jhant, or boiler, the 
diameter of which is about 5 cubits; it is made 
quite circular and is usually called a jhant chukkur. 

On this chwkkur are arranged very carefully 
in circles, rising one above the other in, the shape 
of a pyramid, from 200 to 225 little conical shaped 
earthen pots, called koonree, each capable of 
containing about 1% seers of brine; these are 
cemented together merely with the same mad or 
clay with which the ghant chukkur is made, and 
this clay hardens around them by_ the heat of the 
furnace until the whole forms itself into -a solid 
pyramid of little boilers capable of boiling, in from 
four to six hours, in the aggregate, two baskets full 
of salt, or from two to three maunds in weight, the 
contents of these baskets is called a yal, and the fire 
place or choolah is immediately under the jhant. ` 

_ These little earthen pots or koonrees ` are filled 

with brne brought from the outside thannah nad ; 
the toiling now commences. When the brine in 
koonree is partly evaporated, the Molunghee adds 
more with a primitive laddle made of a cocoanut 
fixed to a piece of bamboo, which he dips into the 
ghurrah of brine placed near the jhani, and this 
he continues doing till the koonree is about three 
parts full of salt. At the back of the boiler is a 
hole, into this all theashes from the straw and 
grass burnt is collected from the bottom of the 
choolah. x 

After four or five hours boiling, all the aqueous 
contents of the koonree having been evaporated in 
steam, the salt is taken out with iron laddies and 
deposited in baskets which are placed on either 
side of the choolah on bamboo frames, and _ there 
it is allowed to drain for about 24 hours while the. 
Molunghee repeats the above process for another’ 
boiling. , f 

An improved method of preparing sea salt in 
India was introduced into Calcutta in 1842, and a 
company formed to carry on work in the Lakes 
to the east of the town and in the Sunderbans at 
Narainpore and at Ghorda where, after the first 
difficulties inseparable from a new undertaking 
were overcome, salt of a very superior quality was 
manufactured in large quantities. 


A reference to Bengal MSS. Records will 
show that salt formed an important source of 
revenue to the Government and was regularly 
manufactured in several districts of Bengal. 

In his account of Orissa Sir William 
Wilson Hunter gave the following account 
of the manufacture of salt in Parikud in 
Orissa : 


The manufacture begins at the commencement 
of the hot season, in the latter half of March. In 
the first place, a little canal is dug from the Chilka 
Lake, with sets of broad shallow tanks on either 
side. These sets of tanks run out at right angles 
from the canal in rows of four. Tach tank is 75 
feet square. by from 18 inches to 3 feet deep. On 
the first day of the manufacture, the brakish water 
of the lake is admitted by the canal into the first. 
tank of each of the sets of rows. Here it stands 
for twenty-four hours : and as, the depth of this 
first series of tanks is only 18 inches, evaporation 
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goes on very rapidly. Next morning the brine is 
transferred from tank No. J to tank No.2 in each 
of the sets of rows. Tank No. 2 is 24 inches deep 
and each successive one deepens by 6 inches till 
the brine reaches No. 4, which is 3 feet deep. The 
water stands for a day in each, gradualiy thickenmg 
as it evaporates. On the fourth day it is transferred 
to tank No. 4; and on the morning of the fifth, 
some of the brine is laddled from that tank into 
an adjoining network of very shallow pools, each 
pool being 5 feet square by only 6 inches deep. 

Here it.stands during the intense heat of the 
day. In the afternoon the manufacture is complete, 
end ile salt.is raked out by the network of shallow 
pools. 

The same process goes on, with slight variations. 
from day to dayeee. Each working is composed 
of a row of four tanks and a network of shallow 
pools, and is managed by from three to five men, 
who are paid by piecework. 


Hunter gave the following estimate of cost 
per maund: 


Annas Pies 
Cost of labour 2 6 
Land rent ae 0 6 
Excavation of canal, etc. 6 
Part cost of workmen 0 3 
Part cost of establishment 0 3 
Total 4 0 

Thus Hunter estimates the manufacturing 


cost of salt prepared in Orissa at 4 annas a 
maund, while Grant has stated that its price 
(to the public) in Bengal used to be about 
Rs. 2 per maund. Yet Indian salt could not 
compete successfully with foreign salt in 
Bengal ! l 

The reason, however, is not far to seek. 

= We have attributed the decay and disappear- 
ance of this industry mainly to three causes 
--the competition of foreign salt, the 
preference of the people for white salt and 
their neglect of improved methods of 
manufacture, 

Regarding the first it would be enough 
to quote what Hunter has said: “Liverpool 
salt comes out at very low rates, often indeed 
as ballast, to Calcutta.” 

The preferance of tbe people for white 
salt need no longer be counted as an 
obstacle to the progress of the industry in 
Bengal. Not only are the people prepared to 
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use brown salt, provided it is chemically pure, 
but what is more, it has been conclusively 
demonstrated that the salt manufactured 
at Mahisabathan and Kalikapur near Caleutta 
during the days of the civil disobedience 
movement, was perfectly white. This salt 
was also free- from any element injurious to 
the hnman system. 

We have quoted descriptions of the 
methods of manufacture adopted in Bengal 
and Orissa and it is needless to say that 
they were crude and primitive. It is a pity 
details of the “improved method of: preparing 
sea salt,” introduced into Calcutta in 1842 and 
mentioned in The Good Old Days of 
Honourable John Company are not available, 
nor have we been able to find out why it 
was abandoned. But it is evident that 


modern methods of manufacturing salt were 
never tried in Bengal. 
The memorandum prepared by the 


Government of India in 1894 mentioned..that 
“the dampness of the climate and the large 
amount of fresh water discharged into the 


Bay of Bengal by the Ganges and the 
Brahmaputra tell against efficient salt 
manufacture on the Bengal coast.” But we 


have seen that the salt manufactured during 
the months from November to June was 
sufficient to meet the requirements of the 
people. By the adoption of modern methods 
of manufacture the quantity of salt manufac- 
tured during these dry months can easily be 
inereased. Salt manufacture, moreover, can 
be taken to as a cottage industry in several 
districts in Bengal. It has to be seen if the 
amount of fresh water discharged into the 
Bay of Bengal can be regarded as an. 
insuperable obstacle to the industry being 
successful in Bengal. 

If it is held that for the supply of an 
important commodity like salt India should 
not depend upon foreign sources there is no 
reason why a province like Bengal where 
salt can be manufactured from natural 
sources should depend on Karachi and Okha 
and far off Aden which is nota part of 
India. 


The Redistribution of Provinces—Greater Bengal 


By JATINDRAMOHAN DATTA 


N the coming Federal India, the provinces 
as the constituent units are bound to 
play an important part. ‘Whether the 

residuary powers of the Government reside 
at the centre or in the provinces, the 
Provincial Governments are going to play 
a vital part in the national life of the people. 

The present distribution of the provinces 
is highly irrational. The Simon Commission 
observes that “in India there are only a 
number of administrative areas which have 
grown up almost haphazard as the result of 
conquests, supersession of former rulers or 
administrative convenience. No one of them 
has been deliberately formed with a view to 
its suitability asa self-governing unit within a 
federated whole.” The Nehru Report aiso says 
that “the present distribution of provinces in 
India has no rational basis. It is merely 
due to accident and the circumstances attend- 
ing the growth of the British power in India. 
As a whole it has little to do with geographi- 


eal or historical or economic or linguistic 
reasons. Even from the purely administra- 


tive point of view it is not a success. It is 
clear that there must be a redistribution of 
provinces. Some of us favour 
vinces, others prefer large provinces. But 
small or large, the question of redistribution 
has to be tackled.” 

The Simon Seven 
that in spite of 
cannot regard the present provinces 
as in any way ideal areas for self- 
government. Although they are well 
aware of the difficulties encountered in all 
attempis to alter boundaries aud of the 
administrative and financial complications 
that arise, they make a definite recomen- 
dation for reviewing, and if possible resettl- 
ing the provincial boudaries of India at as 
early a date as possible.” 

There is a considerable body of opinion 
in India which calls for some readjustment 
of boundaries and redistribution of areas. 
The existing provincial boundaries in 
more than one case embrace areas 
and peoples of natural affinity, and 
sometimes separate those who might 


are of opinion 
developments they 


small pro- 


under a dilferent scheme be move naturally 
united. There are, however, very great 
difficulties in the way of redistribution and 
the history of the partition of Bengal stands 
as a warning of the caution needed before 
undertaking aay operation so likely to run . 
couater to old associations or to inflame 
suspicion and resentment. Moreover, - the 
consequential administrative and financial 
adjustments are bound to be of an extremely 
complex charactér. In this connection, the 
Simon Commission refers to the chapter | 
in the Nehru ‘Report, which deals with 
the redistribution of provinces and 
discusses the difficult subject of “linguistic 
areas.” The Simon Report observes 
that if those who ` speak the same 
language. form a compact and self-contained 
situated and endowed as to be able 


area, SO 
to support its existence as a separate 
province, there is no doubt that the use 


of a common speech is a strong and natural | 
basis for the provincial individuality. But it: 
is not the only test—race, religion, economic 


interest, geographical contiguity, a due 
balance between country and town and 


between coast-line and interior may all be 
relevant factors. Most important of all, 
perhaps, for practical purposes, is the largest 
possible measure of general agreement on . 
the changes proposed, both on the side of 
the area that is gaining and on the side of 
the area that is losing territory. 


The Commission goes un to observe that 
“so close a union as now exists between | 
Orissa and Bihar is a glaring example of 


the artificial connection of areas 
not naturally related.” 

These (7. e. provincial) boundaries, as a 
rule, have none of the characteristics of a 
natural frontier; the lines they follow are 
largely due to the way in which British 
authority happened to spread over the 
sub-continent and to the order of time in 
which different accretions became joined 
to what was already organized as an 
administrative unit. As long as the Govern- 
ment of India was entirely centralized, and -* 
both the administrative andthe finance of any." 


which are 


area were provided and directed from the 
centre, the linetaken by a provincial boundary 
was of less importance. But now that 
the provinces have a real political existence 
of their own, the situation is changing, and 
the time is coming when each province 
will not only have its own provincial 
Goverument and its own provincial resources, 
‘bit will form a unit in a federated whole, 
‘it is extremely important that the adjustment 
of provincial boundaries and the creation of 
‘proper provincial areas should take place before 
the new process has gone too far. Once the 
mould hasset, any mal-distribution will be still 
amore difficult to- correct. In view of 
these considerations the Simon Commission 
proposed, and regarded it as a matter 
‘of urgent importance, that the Govern- 
ment cf India should set up a- Boun- 
daries Commission with a neutral Chairman, 
which would investigate the main cases in 
‘which provincial readjustment seems called 
for, and should endeavour to work out 
schemes with a view to seeing how far 
agreement is possible. 

* According to the 1921 Census, the total 
‘of the Bengali- -speaking population throughout 


Wais 
ee 


India is 49, 294,099; of these 43,769,394. 
‘reside within the present administrative 
boundaries of Bengal including the native 


States of Cooch Behar and Tippera. The 
total number and proportion per 10,000 of 
the Bengali speaking in the adjoining British 
Eorna are given below : 


Total Proportion per 10,000 
Aea 3,525,220 4,413 
‘Bihar & Orissa 1,568,138 437 
Burma 301,039 229 


» The present province of Assam may be 
‘said to be an annexe of Bengal. No other 
Saneuage is spoken by so many men in 
-Assam ; the proportion of Assamese spoken 
Jn Assam is 2160 per 10,000. About 12.6 
‘per cent of the Bengalis reside outside 
“Bengal. 

The number of Bengali speaking persons 
‘in the rest of India is quite small, being 
41456 ; of whom 23,160 reside in the U. P., 
‘mostly in the sacred cities of Benares, 
‘Mathura and Brindaban. 
© In a possible redistribution and readjust- 
‘ment of the boundaries of the provinces, 
only those areas which are contiguous to 
each other can be amalgamated together. 
‘This would concentrate the Bengali speaking 
sin their home province, increase their 


` difference 


potentialities and reduce the 
friction and heart-burning 
prevent them from being 
in a different culture. 

It is universally admitted that progress 
and general culture depends upon language. 
Language as a rule corresponds with a 
special variety of culture, of traditions and 
literature. 

At the All-Parties Conference in 1928, 
when the Nehru. Report was discussed, the 
following principles of redistribution were 
agreed to: 

Partly geographical and partly economic 
and financial, but the main considerations 
must necessarily be the wishes of the people 
and the linguistic unity of the area con- 
cerned. It is most desirable for provinces 
to be regrouped.on lingutstre basis. 

The Indian National Congress recognized 
the principle as early as 1921, and so far 
as the Congress machinery is concerned, 
India has been divided into linguistic 
provinces. 

With regard to the union of the Bengali- 
speaking population, the Congress in 191], 
after the announcement of the annulment 
of the Partition of Bengal, but before 
the actual creation of the province of 
Behar and Orissa, passed the following 
resolution : 

“That the Congress desires to place on ‘record 
its sense of profound gratitude to His Majesty, the 
King Emperor for the. creation of a, separate 
province of Bihar and Orissa under a Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, and prays that in readjusting 
the Provincial boundaries, the Government will be 
pleased to place all the Bengali- speaking districts 
under one and the same administration.” 

As stated above, 12.6 per cent of the 
Bengali-speaking people reside outside Bengal. 
The actual proportion is really greater, as 
many of the Bengali-speaking people in the 
border regions of Bihar and Orissa have been 
returned - in the census of 1921 as Hindi- 
speaking. The following is a summary of the ` 
conclusions of the Bibar and Orissa Census 
Report for 1921 about this question. 

Bengali is spoken by 1,656,990 persons 
in the provihce (że, of Bihar and Orissa) of 
whom 1,530,111 or 92.8 per cent are found 
in the border districts and States of the 


` causes’ of 
and » lastly 
slowly absorbed 


- province on the east from Purnea to Balasore. 


In 1911; the number was 2,294,944, the 
being accounted for by the 
Kishanganj dialect in Purnea being recorded 
as Hindi on the present occasion. In Bhagal- 


pur also, though the numbers involved are 
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mot great, there has been a fairly marked 
‘decrease of Bengali speakers, but generally 
‘speaking in Bihar there “has been a slight if - 
unimportant increase. In Orissa there has 
‘been a decrease, of which.the greater part has 
occurred in Balasore district; the increase 
(?decrease) has occurred in every thana but is 
marked in Bhadrak. In the Chota Nagpur 
plateau Bengali shows a big increase of 
_ 52,000 in Manbhum. In Singhbhum also 
there is an increase of over 14,000 or 13.3 
‘per cent. | 
To Purnea Hindi has greatly increased at 
the expense of Bengali. The figures in the 
foot-note give the number of Hindi and Bengali 
‘speakers in this district at the last three 
' Censuses.* The fluctuations are caused by the 
varying treatment of the mixed dialect of 
Hindi and Bengali, commonly referred to 
as “Kishanganjia,” which is described in the 
index of languages as the equivalent of 
‘Siripuria “a form of the Northern dialect 


of Bengali spoken in Eastern Purnea,” the 
number of speakers then being estimated 
„at 603,623, 


No special instructions were issued as to 
how this dialect should be returned in the 
schedules and it was generally entered as 
Hindi, though ten years ago (in 1911) it. was 
generally entered as Bengali. 

The Sub-Divisional Officer explained that 
‘in his opinion a pure Hindi speaker would 
‘be more at home iv this area than a speaker 
‘of pure Bengali (The italics are ours), and 
‘that therefore the record of the dialect as 
‘indi was in his opinion correct, If the 
-entry had been “Kishanganjia” it would have 
been classified as Bengali in accordance with 
‘the index and the classification adopted in 
1911, but the entry was “Hindi” and could 
not simply be changed to Bengali. On the 
‘other hand, the fluctuations show fairly 
, accurately the number of persons who speak 
this dialect and that the estimate in the 
Linguistic Survey is not far wrong; it 
‘is spoken in’ the Kishenganj sub-division 
except on the borders of Darjeeling and 
Jalpaiguri where Bengali is spoken and in 
the eastern half of the Sadar sub-division. 

. So, the nameless Sub-Divisional Officer 
was allowed to over-ride the mature conclusions 
of Sir George Grierson and of the Linguistic 





* Difference Diffe ` 
1921 1911-21 1911 1901-11 1901 

Bengali 102,005—647,013 749,018 +657,141 77 
Hindi 1,874,971 +672,403 1,202,568—570 887 LTT ass 


‘19-38 


- district was changed from Hindi 


1901) who are chiefly’ found 
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Survey -of ‘India. The real reason seems to 
be political.’ In the present census of 1931, 
the enumerators in Singbhum have been 
asked to note the race of the Bengali-speaking 


‘persons, as- if these half-illiterate and ignorant 


enumerators are expert physiognomists and 
authorities on anthropology. The real reason 
seems to have it included in the new Orissa _ 
and oppose its possible transfer to Bengal. 

The 1921 census report discussing the 
influence of court languages on the number 
of speakers speaking that language makes- 
many interesting observations : 

In Sambalpur, it says, the proportion of Hindi 
speakers now stands at 5.2 where ten years 
ago it stood at 9.5 per cent. This reduction in 
Hindi is owing to a heavy transfer to Oriya 
which has occurred in every police station 
in the district. The Deputy Commissioner 
states that since the ‘court language of the 
to Oriya 
in 1905, there has been a steady decrease 
in the number of Hindi speakers. 

In Seraikela also, according to the report, 
the proportionate number of Hindi speakers 
has dropped to about half of what it was, 
but the absolute figures are small. The drop 
has a good deal to do with thefactthat “Oriya 
has been introduced as the Court language and 
that education is largely conducted . through 
the medium of Oriya.” oe 

The District Gaxetteer says that Purnea is 
“essentially a border district.” The effect 
of its situation is noticeable both in the 
varying physique and character of the 
population, and also in the language. More 
remarkable, however, is the ethnical, religious . 
and linguistic boundary formed by the river 
Mahananda. The country to the east is more 
nearly allied to Bengal, and the bulk of the 
inhabitants are of Rajbansi (Koch) origin, 
while to the west the castes are fhe same as 
in the adjoining Bihar districts. Mussalmans 
number two-thirds of the population east of the 
river, but only one-third to the west of it. On 
the confines of Dinajpur and Malda, Bengali 
is the mother-tongue of the people. 

The Sheikhs (670,000 out of 18,75,090 in 
in the east and 
north of the district, form more than one- 
third of its total population. Their features, 
characteristics and habits show that they are 
mostly the descendants of converts from 
Hinduism, and they still join with Hindus in 
several religious rites. Four sub-castes are 
recognized locally, vix., (1) Bengali, (2) Kulaiya, 
(3) Habalyar and (4) Khutta, of which the 
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Bengali sub-caste is numerically the strongest, ; 


The Mahananda may fairly be ‘taken 
to be the boundary between them and the 
other Sheikhs. 

The Kaibarthas (53,000) speak a dialect 
of Bengali, and in their habits resemble their 
fellow. castemen of the neighbouring districts 
.of Bengal. 
` The Dhanuks (42,000) of Purnea differ in 
several important respects from the Dhanuks 
in other parts of Bihar. 

The Haris (40,000) appear to 
in origin, and as such speak 
dialect. 

The Mahananda seems to be the boundary 


be Bengali 
a Bengali 


between the Bengali castes and the Bihari 
castes. 

` Historically, eastern Purnea was always 
considered to be a part of Bengal. From the 
Ain-i-Akbart it appears that the present 
district was included in Sarkar Tajpur east 


of the Mahananda and Sarkar Purnea west 
of that river. Within its limits were also two 
mahals of Sarkar Audumbar and one mahal 
-of Sarkar Lakbnauti in the south, all 
‘these Sarkars belonging to Subah Bengal. 
The old Kosi was at this time the boundary 
‘between Bengal and Bihar, and continued to 
be so till the eighteenth century. 

The . effect of this early separation iş 
reflected in the revenue practice of the 
district. There are two taugi serials :—(1) a 
Fasli series for the Fasli Mahals and (2) a 

: Bengali serial for the - Bengali mahals. OF 
‘about 1,700 revenue paying estates, 450 are 
..in the Fasli and 1,250 in the Bengali serial. 
. Another respect in which Purnea is unique, is 
„that unlike the Bibar districts there has been 
“little sub-division of proprietary interests. 
» Patni tenures are especially numerous in the 
: Kishenganj sub-division. One peculiarity 
. which formerly attached to Patni tenures was 
‘that arrears ‘were realized by a civil suit and 
not by the summary procedure under 
- Regulation VIII of 1819, owing to a notion 


that Patni law was inapplicable to Fasli 
mahals, 
Kishenganj sub-division is the most 


fertile portiun of the district and more densely 
` populated. It is more nearly allied to the 
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neighbouring districts of ‘Northern. Bengal 
than to Behar, and the bulk of the inhabitants 


are of Rajbansi or Koch origin, though most. 
of them are now converts to Islam. 
The weights and measures in use in 


Purnea vary considerably, The standard seer _ 


-of eighty tolas is in general use,.but for weigh- 


ing grain, tobacco and jute, a seer of different 
values is used in different localities. They 
vary from 64 to 132 tolas, but Kishenganj. does 
not use any below eighty-five. “Agricultural ` 
labourers are also generally paid in kind. Every 
reaper is expected to cut in a day two bojha 
and six mutis of rice ; each beyha consists of 
twenty-one mulis, i.e. literally, handfdls but the 
mute is a conventional measure, considerably. 
exceeding what can be held in the closed 
fist. -In fact, the measure varies according. 
to local usage. That of Kishenganj, is quite 
different trom that of the rest of. the district. 


-Mango trees are extensively grown in the, 
district. It is at least noticeable that most. 
mango gardens are found in the west, where 
there is a predominance of Hindus,, with 
whom the planting: of mango groes is an act 
of religious merit.” 

Enough has been said i justify the 
return of Paroea,—at least of Kisnenganj, to 
Bengal. It has more Muhammadans than Hindus,. 
yet one of Mr. Jinnah’s fourteen points 
is that there should be no redistribution of. 


. the boundaries of Bengal and. the Panjab. 


It will also be seen that there is a. greater 
number of Bengalis outside Bengal than 
the census figures. indicate ; and that. 
they ` are in the process of being 
absorbed in non-Bengali cultures: In a. civil 
suit from Kishenganj, Purnea, where both 
the parties were governed by the Dayabhaga. 
school of Hindu. Law, the Patna High Court 
observed “that asthe Mitakshara prevails in 
Purnea, no reason or motive has been assigned 
for” the transactions which. took. place, ete. ete.. 
On the error being pointed out, they reviewed. 


their own judgment and reversed. the decision. 


Thus there is- every practical.reason to urge 
for the re-transfer and. re-amalgamation of. all. 
Bengali- -speaking. tracts- within. the same 


‘home province. 





HE site which is now known as Paharpur 
in the district of Rajsahi in Bengal 
represents one of the noblest historical 

places of which Bengal should justly be 
proud. A more ancient and a more precious 
archaeological spot has not yet been discovered 
in Bengal. It is ultimately connected with 
the history of at least six spacious centuries 
of Indian history and three or four great 
cults that profoundly influenced the minds 
of the people of this country. 





The spot, which is three miles away from 
‘the Eastern Bengal Railway station, Jamal- 
„ganj, is situated in a very fertile locality, 
formerly watered by a beautiful river 
which has- nowi been filled up. The 











Paharpur 
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Paharpur before excavation 
By the courtesy of the Archagological Survey of India 


traces of the river can still be found in the 


























sandy bed full of mica and gold dust. 
a flight of steps leading to it. Local 
tion also speaks of its existence. 
Although it is now a very insig 
village and its importance as an archaeo 
find was unknown even to the- village 
has got very romantic traditions. It is 
vicinity of other mounds, which, if e 
will prove equally precious. § 
the mounds of Satyapir and Dipganj . 
mauza of Haludvihar, called after the: 


robed monks, who lived in the monast 
Dipganj, now in ruins). The local peop 
that the ruins represent the- pala 
Hindu king named Mahidalan or 
dan who had a very  beauti 
Sandhyamani. Once the princes: 









































virgi e a famou 
ho would convert all the peopl 
aith. On questioning how the birth was 
e she learnt that when bathing 
the river, a flower would float down 


her, which she would smell 
conceive. “This baby, we are told, 
on, became the famous saint 


apir whose mound near by is visited and 
worshipped by a large number of people, 
rally Muhammadans. The saint Satyapir, 
earn from traditions, like the medieval 
ats, vix. Kabir, Dadu and Nanak, preached 
monotheistic religion and asked his mother’s 
ons to abjure idolatry and worship God 
y in spirit. The Satyapir cult which was 
ed in the local dialect and was a 
ure of Islam and Hinduism had a 
number of adherents. The most 
portant part of the worship is the offering 
aa uncooked sweet gruel consisting of 
of scented rice, fruits and milk. 
‘aditions apart, the names of the sur- 
nding villages testify to the importance 
e place, wix., Rajapur, Malancha, 
apur, Bhandarpur, etc. Paharpur, it 
ms, was not the ancient name of the 
ce. Before the excavation was taken up 
ruins presented the spectacle of a hill 
) by a chain of hillocks. This 
the present name. The original 
f the village appears to be Somapura, 
seal bearing the words Somapura-Dhar- 
ala-Vihara has been found out from the 
s. Now an inscription discovered in the 
of Budh Gaya in Bihar mentions a 
monastery in Bengal of that 
The existence of a neighbouring 
, called Ompur lends credence to the 
Thesis. 
he site covering about ten acres of land 
have been that of a monastery 
ound a shrine of the Sarvatobhadra 
ü. e, having fronts on all sides. As 
is poor in stone almost the entire 
is built with bricks supported by stone 
and corner stones. According to the 
dox Hindu traditions people should live 
ly in front ofa temple. Thus the three other 
sbould be left vacant. To avert this 
ulty temples were erected as projections 
ea 1 of the four sides of the central 
ine—a square-sized brick-built tower about 
ft. high, supposed to be a reliquary of 
stupa type. It has been entered through 
top after removing the earth. But no 
casket has been found at the chequered 


e to 








bottom, | uilt for the pu 
ing it there. Each temple consists 
inner sanctuary with a pedestal where the 
deity was kept. In front of it there was. the 
Mandana built. on stone pillars, it being 
again skirted by the Pradakshina-path open 
walk round the temple) which leads from one 
temple to the other. The walls are found 
to be decorated with a long dado composed: 
of a single line of terracotta plaques. By 
the side of the path there are brick-built 
benches. The main 
monastery which could be reached by a 
flight of steps from the plains was `on. 


the north—an auspicous thing according to 


Hindu traditions. The main portal which was- 
wide and built of stone was connected with 
the temple by a straight broad avenue 
gradually sloping up to the Pradakshina- 
path. Branching on left and right of the 
main gate were cells, fifty-one in number, 
arranged in straight rows on each of the 
four sides—all connected by a broad corridor, 
supported on stone pillars and fenced off by 
railings. Nothing but the plinth and floor 
is in existence now, and it is difficult to 
state whether the monastery was single 
storeyed. In between the shrine and the 
row of cells there were courtyards, -temples,. 


halls and wells which are now in ruins. 
Sanitary arrangements were not lacking. 
Not only were there conduits from room 


to room, yard to yard but also sewers ; 
on the southern side of the monastery over- 
looking a ditch there was a large number 
of latrines all arranged in rows. The slanting 
drains of the latrines are still in good order. 
On the eastern side of the monastery there 
was the river spoken of above. There are 
ruins at least of one house outside the 


quadrangle of the monastery on the river - 


bank. The foundation of the shrine has been 
considerably depressed, so that a good many 
feet of the structure which were formerly 
above ground have now passed under the 
water level. The result has been that the 
basement which is the only decorated portion 
unravaged by time is constantly under water. 
On the upper portion of the plinth just 
below the cornice a long line of terracotta 
plaques representing birds, beasts, fishes- 
tortoises, serpents, rocks, plants, creepers 
and flowers which the rich soil of Bengal 
possessed abundantly 
base of the structure. The 
of the basement, however, 
regular intervals, particularly at angles, 


is found round the 
lower portion 
is decorated at 
with 


receiv- 
of an 


entrance to the- 


~~ 








granite tablets fixed in niches depicting 
important events relating to Hindu gods 
and goddesses aud also some remarkable 
stories connected with mythical heroes and 
heroines—celebrated in the Ramayana and 
the’ Mahabharata. Some of them, however, 
have not yet been identified while a few 
are supposed to be of Buddhist saints. At 
least one plaque bears all the signs of a 
Svetambara Jaina saint, the Jaina Svastika 
being visible on the chest. Carvings on 
several of them are strongly reminiscent 
of the later Gupta age. Among the Brahme- 
nical deities we notice Siva in several 
postures and forms, Durga, Ganapati, 
Kartikeya, Sri Krishna, Balaram, Agni. None 
of them, however, bears any resemblance to 
the popular gods and goddesses that are 
worshipped now-a-days in Bengal, such as 
Durga with ten hands, Kali, Sarasvati, 
Lakshmi, Jagaddhatri, ete, which, therefore, 
belong to a comparatively recent age. 
Representations on the plaques are 
numerous to be described in detail. 
of them are figures of single persons, 
asa man or a woman dancing or an 
with a bow and a quiver. Some of 
are groups, such as, a mother and 
or an amorous couple. Other interesting 
subjects exhibited are a man being killed 
by a-lion, a soldier armed with a sword 
earrying a letter, an archer with..a V-shaped 


too 
Some 
such 
archer 
them 
a child 





After excavation—showing the Stupa 
By the courtesy of the Archaeological Survey of India 





























beard and hair 
head, an emaciated ascetic. a 
in a perfect tribhanga pose, a 
striking a gong, a gentleman with 
in the Bengali fashion. Among animals, 
pairs of monkeys lovingly intertwined 
together or poring over each other, elephan 
of various sizes, shapes and postures, li 
standing or crouching inside caves, dee 
hears, foxes and buffaloes are notewörth 


tied in a knot 


a dhoti 


Large varieties of birds, eg. cocks, peacocks 
parrots and flamingoes claim our attention 
Besides snakes, various kinds of fishes, 


crocodiles, conch-shells, crabs, 
porpoises remind us of the character of th 
land which because of its proximity to 
sea remained submerged under water 
a considerable portion of the year. 
The most prominent objects of worshi 
so far as ascertained, were the phallic symbol, 
the relic casket, the Buddhist wheel of the 
Law (dharmachakra), and the lotus (saddharma- 
pundarika). No big image graven in woo 


stone or any metal has been discovered 
far, although there exists a large numbe 
of pedestals where the deities 


worshipped. The conclusion that see 
irresistible under the circumstances is tha 
either these images were made of- elay, 
is the prevailing custom in Bengal, o 
have been removed elsewhere. Had th 






invaders, their mutilated heads, bodies 
ne ‘would have been found amongst the 
obris, i 
= Amongst epigraphical records consisting 
of copper-plates, inscriptions on stone, seals 
and coins, the short inscription on a votive 
pillar recording its dedication to the Lord 
‘Buddha by a Buddhist monk called Sthavira 
Jayagarbha in the 5th regnal year of 
“Mahendrapala, evidently the Gurjara-Pratihara 
‘king of that name, son of Bhoja, deserves our 
most attentive consideration. The great Bhoja 
nthe second half of the 9th century had 























Sri Krishna 
By the courtesy of the Archaeological Survey of India 


“succeeded after a strenuous struggle in 
checking the growing power of the Palas of 
Bengal and the Rastrakutas of the Deccan 

owho in their respective turns bad established 

a fleeting supremacy in Northern India and 
had seized the boly city of Nanyakubja, 


justly called 
“Andia. 


the Rome of early Medieval 
Mahendrapaladeva (890-910 a D3 





successor of that celebrated 
only inherited the vast 
father but’ extended his 





not 
his 






empire of 





dominions on all sides, particularly in tbe 
east, where the sceptre of Dbarmapala and: 


Devapala, the paramount rulers of Northern 
India in the last half of the Sth and first 
half of the 9th centuries, had passed into 
the hands of such effete kings.as Vigrahapala 
and Narayanapala. It is not, therefore, 
surprising to see that he had prostrated -the 
contemporary Bengali ruler so 
that in a monastery in the very heart of 
his kingdom, nay, one that bears the name. 
of his proud ancestor, Dharmapala, the date 
used is the regnal year of Mahendrapaladeva, 
who must have been in possession of the 
Visaya (Kotivarsa 2) at that time. 

But besides Dharmapala and Mahendra- 
pala, the name of Budhagupta appears to. 


be connected with the shrine. A copper- 
plate inscription of the 159th year of the: 
Gupta era (i e, 479 ap.) records the 


donation of the land by a 


=~ 


successfully 


ce 


Brahmin couple 


for the maintenance of worship at the Vibara 
of Nirgrantha or Jaina ascetics presided over 


by Guhanandi and his successors at the 
village of Vata Gohali. Budhagupta, who- 
ruled from 476 to about 500 A. D, 
was, according to Dr. R. ©. Majumdar, 
the last of the Imperial Guptas. His 
dominions extended from Bengal to 
Malwa, if not further west. At that time 


as also during the times of the Palas, north- 
ern Bengal wasin the Pundravardhana- 
bhukti (province) and the southern part 
of the bhukti was comprised by the visaya 
{district} of Kotivarsa. The principal city 
of Pundravardhana is now identified with 
Mahasthan in the district of Bogra. -Tt 
seems, therefore, clear that the Somapura- 
Dharmapala-vihara of Pabarpur was 
included in the visaya of Kotivarsa 
in the bhukti of Pundravardhana. It is 
likely that Budhagupta was a provincial 
governor ‘or Uparika Maharaja of those 
days) of Pandravardhana before he became 
the Emperor at Pataliputra, as it was 
customary in ancient India for the Raja- 
putra-deva-bhattarakas or princes of the 
blood royal to pass their noviciate as 
provincial gevernors. Budhagupta was 
possibly, therefore, intimately connected 
with the foundation and embellishment 
of the siepa. The style of carving and 
predominantly Hindu character of the plaques. 











also support the theory of Gupta connection 


of the main temple. During the Pala regime 
the temple grew into a monastery dedicated 
to the Buddhist cult as will be clear from 
the text of an inseription on a 
pillar written in the proto-Bengali type, 
supposed to be of the 11th or 12th century, 
that the pillar was caused to be erected 
by Sri Dasabalagarbha to please the three 
jewels ‘Dharma, Buddha, Samgha) for the 


good of all created beings. There came a 
time in the history of the monastery when 
the Buddhist pantheon became so crowded, 
(and no single Hindu cult could boast of 
such a variegated and rich image worship 


as the later growth of Mahayanist Buddhism) 
that room had to be found for them in the 
surrounding cells and other temples erected 
inside the quadrangle. A large number of 
pedestals is still in existence, but curiously 
enough no trace of an image worthy of 
them has been found. Only recently a small 


Lower portion of pediment with Terracotta plaques 
By the courtesy of the Archacological Survey of India 




















statue of a Bodhisatva has been lighted upo 
in the south-east corner of the quadrangl 
Besides the Hindu and Buddhist assoc 


tions of the temple at one time 

history it must have enjoyed the 
patronage. For the Guhanandi  inseription 
mentions the fact that it was at one tim 
the residence of the nirgranthas. Ano 
long inscription on a stone-plate has 


discovered from the débris but the text, whieh 
has not yet been deciphered, is not availal 
to the public. It is expected, however, th 
it will throw a flood of light on the obse 
history of the monastery. ; 

Thus in the chequered history of- tt 
monastery, beginning from its nucleus; t 
stupa, three waves of culture passed ov 
it and rulers of at least three families pre 
ded over its foundation, extension “a 
exaltation to the position of a holy pla 
and celebrated seat of learning. 































Ties Vishnu Sculptures 


T is, indeed, very curious and interesting 
as well for a student of Burmology to 
= know that Hmawza! or Old Prome 
that has yielded the earliest Pali inscriptions? 
ill now discovered in Burma relating to 
subject-matter of Hinayana Buddhism is 
so associated with a strong and the earliest 
ahmanical, mainly Vishnuite, tradition so 
brought to light within the Peninsula. 
n n fact, the earliest Vaishnava tradition in 
a is, for all practical purposes, connect- 
with Hmawza, one of the oldest seats 
kingship in Burma. The city is said to 
ave been founded by a Rishi whose name 
urmese chronicles have failed to take 
notice.  Mahayaxwin, the Burmese 
that describes the foundation of the city, 
that the Rishi who presided at the 
ndation was helped by six other divines; 
mpati, Indra, Naga, Garuda, Chandi and 
a arameswara. Now, Gawampati, Indra and 
Naga or a Nagaraja have often been incor- 
rated in Burmese legendary history in 
ection with the foundation of cities or 
ion of temples, obviously without having 
ry actual historical significance. But the legend 
‘Ips us undoubtedly to assume that a strong 
n element with all its traditions of 
-planning and temple-building had been 
work at the bottom of all such traditions 
d their actual translation in monuments. 
ampati whois represented in Mon epigra- 
records as the son of the Lord Buddha, 
rightly ‘been styled as the “patron saint 
the Mons” as well as “patron saint of 
m,” and is, obviously, a creation of the 
endary imagination of the Mons. Indrais the 
1g of devas who must invariably be present 
all important functions. The Naga mentioned 
the Mahayaxawin is certainly Katakamma- 
agaraja mentioned in the Mon records 
having assisted in the foundation of the 
y of Sisit or Srikshetra which is the 
| Indian name for ancient Prome, and 
which is in itself a strong evidence of the 





1e celebrated partion of 
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ciation of Brahmanical tradition with old- 
me or Hmawza. Garuda, the mythical bird, | 





from Hmawza, Prome 
1930 |2] 63ST 


is Kali or the Devi, the consort of Siva’ 
who is mentioned in the Mahayaxawin as — 
Parameswara. The Mahayaxwin tradition 

is most probably an adaptation from Nore n 
Talaing records, but in doing so it ha: $ 
retained only the epithet Rishi of the — 

founder of the city, but has failed to mention 





the name of the Rishi. That this Rishi 
was Vishnu himself is evident from the 
early Mon lithic records in most of which 


the story of the foundation of the city of Sisit 

or Srikshetra is given in more or less details. — 
Let us quote from the great inscription of — 
the Shwesigon pagoda.t ia 


“The Lord Baddha smiled and Ananda Mate, 
the cause of this smile: and the Lord spok z 
unto Ananda, ‘Ananda, hereafter a sage named — 
Bishnu, great in supernatural pe: great in 
glory, possessing the five transcendental iaai 4 
together with my son Gawampati and kin 

Indra and Poteau ie ae <tr (putra) an 

Katakarmmanagaraja shall build a city called $ 
Sisit (Srikshetral.” t 


Then again : 


“After the sage Bishnu has built the city of 

Sisit, he shall depart from thence (and) in the 

city of Arimaddanapura (Pagan), he shall become 

king Sri Tribhuwanaditya dhammaraja.” 

It is thus evident that Vishnu is- 
considered to have founded the city of 
Old Prome. The Mon records include one 
Bissukarmmadewaput, son - of Viswakarma, | 
the divine architect, as one who was destined 
to assist in the foundation of Srikshetra 
but excludes Garuda, Chandi and Parames- 
wara mentioned in the Mahayaxwin. 5 

An important corroboration of this 
tradition is found in the fact that Old Prome 
or Hmawza was known in ancient times 
also as Bissunomyo, equivalent to Vishnu- 
pura, that is ‘the city of Vishnu’, which 
undoubtedly points to some sort of Visbnuite 
influence having been at work at this old 
royal capital of Lower Burma.ř But the 
most important evidence jis the actual 
discovery at Hmawza of images that eo 
dishuasy ennui in nahod, ery 










dest in Burma. Of, these finds, three are 
in a better state of preservation ; others are 
so fragmentary that they hardly admit of 
any certain identification. One of these 
fragments, a hand carved in sandstone and 
holding a conch, can, however, more or less 
definitely be identified with the help of its 
attribute as having belonged to an image of 
Fishnu.® The three sculptures that are 
better preserved are all housed at present 
in the Phoongyi kyaung shed near the 
Hmawza railway station,? and represent three 
distinct types of the Vishnu image 
The first (fig. 1) is a rectangular slab of 


7 Fig. 1—Vishnu and Lakshmi : 
“By the courtesy of the Archaeological Survey of [sdia 


= soft. sandstone carved out in comparatively 
bold relief representing two figures standing 
ide by side but apart from one another. The 
figure in the right is one of Vishnu standing 
on his vahana Garuda with its tail and wings 


outstretched, a 
on. the 


fact very ably represented 
slab not without a touch of abstract 


20-4 


naturalism. The head and portions 
neck of the human bust of the bi 
been lost, but what remains is sufficie 
guarantee that the animal represent 
nothing but a Garuda, the celebrated . 
of Vishnu. To the left of Vishnu 
double-petalled lotus pedestal represented 
a somewhat abstract manner stands Lak 
the consort of Vishnu. It is most unfortu 
that the upper portion of the slab has 
very badly damaged, to such an exten 
both the figures have lost their hea 
Vishnu his upper right hand in addi 
Otherwise the figures are very well pres 
and even the details can easily be re 
The god has four hands, the attribw 
the upper right is lost, the lower right w 
is raised up to the chest holdsa round” 
evidently a riva or matulinga fruit 
upper left, so far as discernible on the 
holds the chakra (wheel) and the lower 
the gada imace) unlike, indeed, the 
generally held by the god. The goddess 
two hands, the right one which is raised } 
the shoulders holds, it seems, a bune 
lotus-stems and the left hangs down 
The sculpture, from iconographic 
view, is important in more than 
respect. First. the holding of a vil 
matulinga, fruit, an attribute of Siva 
Lakshmi, by Vishnu is certainly unig 
is never the custom in India, in the Co 
we hardly know of any such exampl 
have we any reference to it in any 
version of Pratima-lakshmana texts. If i 
vilva, it is likely that the attribute whic 
generally associated with Lakshmi is 
transposed to become an attribute 
Lakshmis consort Vishnu. Secondly, 
position of the gada held in the left lo 
hand is also peculiar; it is generally — 
by Vishnu in the hand with all the 
fingers with its stout bottom directed up 
and tapering top downwards; in i 
instances, the hand is placed on the to; 
the gada which rests on the floor. 
apart from these attributes the sculpture 
other interesting iconographic features. 
In India or in the Colonies we seare 
have example of any image like the pr 
one, namely Vishnu and Lakshmi sta 
side by the side as in the present exam 
Images of Krishna 

Lakshmi with Vishnu in his Nara 
Varaha incarnation’ are frequently 
but. Fishnu with his T 
standing side by 





“references to Ta 
io Pratima-lakshin 
¿in the Vésecakarma 


amaa ea igat Raefa 
 afarmes faateifa cedtafaed ataa: | 
afat: REAREN NA EEA: GTA 
fanataadt aart: efarata fena: AFT 1 
the Rupamandana we have: 
sat a fast gotai anafaa 
dan aca: eia aegiafe afea | 
| afaraamaeneat TAT gea: ANIE 
Gaata agar: efarara fera: agru 


according to the Viswakarma 
aap be represented to 
whose left hand should 
1 a lotus and the right should wind round 
neck > whereas the left hand of the god 
Jf- should stretch to the armpit. The 
bute or function of the right hand is not 
joned: but itis required to represent 
vahana as well as the two other 
ibutes samkha and chakra as two 


ha purushas (FTA, Tea FUATA 
and aes acy gt ari gestae!) 


Sastra we 


Thus, 
am, Vishnu 
e right of Lakshmi 


says that both 
only two hands 
stand upon his 
should 
her right 


lana explicitly 
hould have 
Fishnu should 
that Lakshmi 
Lord by winding 
neck and hold in her left 
and that Vishnu should 
his left hand to the armpit of 
consort The two versions are almost 
ilar: but it is interesting to see how the 
nt icon deviates from the known texts. 
e god, instead of having two, has four 
ds, and the goddess though having, no 
bt two hands as required by the text 
5 the lotus in her right, not in the 
it She does not wind her right hand 
und the neck of Vishnu, nor does Vishnu 
retch his left to her armpit. These do not 
<haust the points of deviation. A further 
nt of departure from Indian icons is the 
ot that the god and the goddess, both 
ing, have been given equal importance; 


: cat 
Garuda, 


his 
‘ound his 
lotus, 


; they oO not sta do 


the si though 
on the sa platform. 
it is apparent that the goddess hae not been 
subordinated to the god which is generally 
the practice in India. These deviations can 
only be accounted for if we assume that 
the Indian colonists of the Peninsula ‘had 
either followed a different textual version 
yet unknown; or, colonists as they had 
been, they were less bound down by textual 
canons than their less fortunate brethren 
at home. They were thus comparatively 
at more liberty to create new forms and 
types. 

The second important piece of Brahmanical 
icon from Hmawza (fig. 2) is 
Vishni standing on his Garuda represented 


‘igure of Vishnu. 
Archacological:Sur 





ong ofS 





See ae eer TEER 


on a stone slab having the form of an 
isoceles triangle’, The stone is about 16” 
high, and about a foot wide at the 
base. The material is a poor kind of very 
soft porous sandstone, and the workmanship 
is still more rough and clumsy. It is a 
product of an entirely local school of 
art which finds expression not only in the 
typical cut of the face and the simple but 
almost foolish smile on the two lips, bat 
most remarkably in the dress which he 
wears. He stands on the Garuda which 
has two heavy outstretched wings the left 
alone of which remains. The carrier bird 
is here represented exactly as in Indian 
art, that is, with a human bust and a bird 
like lower portion. It has not that realistic 
features of a bird as in Colonial art, e. g., 
in the famous Airlanga-Vishnu statue of 
Java. In the present case the wings of the 
bird have not been so realistically portrayed 
as in the preceding example, and look 
more like the leafy branch of a tree; yet 
there is enough to show that the artist 
knew his subject well, but failed to give 
expression to it. The god has four hands, 
the two upper raised upwards hold the 
chakra and samkha and the two lower hold 
a viwa or matulinga fruit and a gada 
respectively. He is elaborately decorated 
with ornaments having  wristlets, armlets 
and a richly carved keyura round his neck ; 
the head-dress which must have been an 
elaborate one is, unfortunately enough, 


broken, but it is most likely that it was 
of the kind so often seen in Burmese 
sculptures of a later date and associated 


invariably with all important personages and 


divinities. We are accustomed to see in 
India as well as in the Colonies Vishnu, 
as riding or seated cross-legged on his 
vahana ; Vishnu standing on Garuda is 


rare, in fact such images are hardly known. 
It is interesting that the type has up till now 
been found in Burma alone, and that in 
more than one example. In Java, the 
_ famous Airlanga-Vishnu  statue!! is, in 
l fact, represented as seated, though it gives 
Í the impression of an erect figure. In the 
_ Colonies, there is, however, a general 


tendency to represent the gods as standing, 
rather than as seated, on 


| especially when 


their vahanas, 
vahanas are birds. 
A parallel instance in point is the famous 
| Skanda or Kartikeyya image of Myson in 
Champa!? standing erect as it does on its 
vahana Mayura. It gives us a glimpse 


their 
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into the imagination of the Colonial artists— 
an imagination that seems to have liked 
to unravel itself in comparatively more 
effective dramatic poses and situations and, 
therefore, less traditional and conventional, 
though the execution is not always up to it. 
The Arrlanga- Vishnu statue, just referred 
to, though really seated, gives, in fact, an 
impression as we have said, of an erect 
figure, and the pose and attitude of the god, 7 
more so of the Garuda, are most dramatic, 
We now turn to the third important 
Vishnuite sculpture from Hmawza (151/2 X 141/2”). 
It isa representation of the well-known 
mythology of Sesha or Ananta sayana 
Vishnu (fig. 3). Tt is the most popular and — 
at the same time most important of the 
reclining forms of Vishnu who is supposed — 
to sleep on the coils of the serpent Ananta 


its five or seven hoods. 
the serpent-conch near jal 
is often represented the a figure of 

Lakshmi in a worshipping attitude (cf. Rao— | 
Hinau Iconography, Vol I, Š 
XXXI) or the seated figure of Bhumi Devi 
or Lakshmi (cf. ibid, plate XXXII c.) He i 


has two or four hands, and from his naval 
springs a lotus-stalk with a full-blossom 
lotus on which Brahma is comfortabl 


seated. Brahma, Siva and Indra are also 
sometimes represented as subsidiary deities ; 
and Jaya and Vijaya as two attendants. 
The attributes of the god are also represented — 
about him in their own form or as personified. — 
In the present example from Hmawza, ~ 
the god is represented as lying straight ~ 
with his two legs crossed at the ankles. — 
The head with the usual head-dress rests | 
on a higher plane, and the body stretches — 
not on the coils of a serpent but, so far as 
it seems, ona _ lotus-conch that rests on d 
makara whose head is clearly visible on the’ 
left corner of the bottom of the slab. This | 
is, indeed, interesting, for we know as yet | 
of no sculpture or text where the reclining | 
Vishnu is ever represented as having any — 
association with a makara. The usual tradi- — 
tion, as we have already noticed, is to — 
represent him as reclining directly on the — 
serpent ` Ananta. The difference is thus — 
striking and significant which can only be — 
accounted for by assuming that the Colonial — 
artists either followed a text which is y 
unknown to us, or that they _misinterp “et 
the whole story as known in India. Th 
will be more evident from th 













Fig 3—Vishnu Anantasayin 


By the courtesy of the Archaeological Survey of India 


r PES ees 
almost similar P 
two legs of the reclining 
Vishnu may be seen 
Yogasayanamurtt relief: 
from Aihole, illustrated on Plate. 
XXXII of | Rao’s Hindu 
Teonography, Vol. 1, Part 1. 
The Vishnu-Lakshmi relief 
(fig. 1) is certainly a remarkable 
sculpture from the artistic paint. — 
of view. The most arresting = 
feature of the sculpture is the. 
elongated appearance of the two 
figures and their supple but 
frm and round legs and arms ; 
with their bones and muscles 
so suppressed as to provide them 
with a soft grace coupled with 
a dignified composure. This. 
finely and delicately modelled 
sculpture has tbus the grace 
and softness of a Gupta example o 
but a closer analysis would 
show that it has affinities with 
another art tradition other 
than the Gupta. In fact, it 
seems to owe its inspiration to 
a different school of art. on 
this side of the Bay of Bengal, 
namely, the Pallava schook and 





has, consequently, those Gupta features and 
characteristics that are inherent. in the 
Pallava school. It is undoubtedly one of the 
of the early stone sculptures found 


m  Vishnws navel rise not one single 


but three such stalks wit 
which are seated the 


Brahmanical 










in Burma, and seems to bel 


ong to a date not 


han the Sth century A. D. a 
It is most likely that the Vishnu-Lakshmt 


th 
in deity is seated in 
Brahma to the Siva to the 


usual attributes in relief was thus the work 





of an Indian artist — 


who had come over to the Peninsula along 









rahma is seated cross-legged 


ig four hands. B 
navel of the 


with Indian traders, or priests. 


or persons 


in pursuit of their respective vocations of 


shrnu, and four hands, the two 


bv 
ower joined in the 


side by side there was also a 


artistic activity fostered, no doubt, 
by the Indian masters. These local artists 


four heads, three 
represented, erowned 
All these three 


owed. with 





Jata-mukuta. 
haloed by 











have 


main deity who is executing 





only to the 


responsible for many Buddhist 
stone, bronze and terracotta 
also been entrusted with the: 
Brahmanical images. €87- 








amples of which have survived to this day. 


| represented The figures 
re. dressed the knees, At least two suc 
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Hmawza (figs. 2 and 9). The very crude and 
rough execution of an Tndian subject-matter, 
AOL thei ; 


in their ears, arms, ankles, 
The position of th 
d figures of V7 
the two le 


neck and waist. 
siognomy | 


on of a 
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eir lips, 
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combined to give an un-Indian character to 


their appearance. The treatment of the 
subject-matter is equally foreign to any. - 
known school or period of Indian Art. Tne 


rigid lines "and the . sharp angularities, the 
incoherent composition, the schematic surface- 
treatment of the reliefs, and not the least, 
the soul-less and meaningless decorations on 
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them are all responsible: for the lifeless, 
almost wooden, atmosphere’ in which they 
live. They are - mere translations of a 
canonical text. But ‘here and there cling 
faint traces, e: g., in the modelling of the 
body and treatment of the face of the 
standing Vishnu, of the lessons they learned 
at the feet of tbeir Indian masters. 





Notes AND REFERENCES 

1 Hmawza is now an old ruined thinly 
populated poor village five miles south of the 
modern town of Prome, and is reached by train or 
motor or cart from Prome. The village, remains of 
whose city walls still exist, is interspersed with old 
ruins hidden in mounds which are systematically 
being surveyed and excavated by the Archaeological 
Survey, Burma, under the- able guidance of M. 
Charles Duroiselle, Superintendent. A few of the 
old important monuments are being preserved by 
the Archaeological Department. : 

2 Earliest Pali inscriptions | relating to the 
subject-matter of Pali Buddhism hitherto discovered 
in Burma come from Hmawza and the adjoining 
sites. -They comprise, to mention the more 
important ones, the two Maunggan_ gold plates 
discovered in 1897 at a place near Hmawza, and 
- three fragments of a stone inscription found at the 
Bawbaweyvi pagoda, Hmawza, The Mannggan 
plates which were edited by M. Finot (Journal 
Asiatique, XX, Juillet-Aout, 1912. p. 121 ff.) begin 
each with the well-known Buddhist formula: Ye 
dhamma hetu ete. and is followed, in the. first, by 
19 categories from the Abhidhamma in numerical 
order and. in the second, by the well-known praise 
of the Triratna. The Bawbawgyi stone fragments 
which were also edited by M. Finot (op. cit.) 
contain an extract from the Vibhanga, a book of 
the Abhidhamma. The script of both the records 
is closely allied to the Kadamba script of the 5th- 
6th century a. pv. of Southern’ India. (An. Rep. 


A. S. Burma, 1924, pp. 21-22). In 1926-27, two 
more Pali epigraphs were discovered at Hmawaa. 
The first is a line of inscription around the rim 
of the top of the cover of a stupa discovered at the 
Khin-bha-gon, site near the ~Kalagangon village. 
The script is of the Telugu-Canarese type and is 
practically the same as that of the records referred 
to above. But the most interesting is the find of a 
manuscript at the same site containing twenty 
gold-leaves each inscribed ou one side in the same 
Canara-Telugu script of South India, and can 
thus safely be dated on paleographic grounds to the 
§th-6th century a.p. These leaves contain ' extracts 
from the Abhidhamma and Vinaya Pitakas. They 
are. in fact. the earliest records of Pali Buddhism 
in Burma, and proves conclusively that Buddhism 
of the Hinayana-school was already an established 
factor at Hmawza as early as the 5th century A. D., 
and was probably the'religion of the majority of 
the local people. : 


An. Rep. A, S. Burma 1910. p. 18. 
Ep. Birminica, Vol I, Part uw p. 90 ff. 
An. Rep. A. S. Burma, 1923. p. 15 ff 
An. Rep. A. S. India, 1926-27, p. 171. 
Exhibits nos. 23, 24 and 25. . 
G. Rao—Hindu leonography, Vol. 1, Pt. I, plate 
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British Banks and Industry 
By SAROJ KUMAR BASU 


markedly different from 

that of the German and other banks 

on the continent. The banks in Great Britain 
consider it to be outside their sphere to 
finance industry with long-term loans. They 
think that their proper. province lies in the 
provision of current finance as distinguished 
from investment finance) They are, as a rule, 
reluctant to lock up ‘their funds in loans to 
industrial companies against debentures or 
in mortgages on property. The purchase 
of raw materials and the sale of finished 


4 HE attitude of British banks towards 
Ug industry is 


i 


goods are financed by them but not so the 
purchase of plant and machinery. 

As the banking practice in Germany was | 
the outcome of peculiar historical circum- 
stances in that country, so in England too. 
There are important reasons why the banks 
there have kept themselves generally aloof 
from industrial financing.) They are not at 


all adapted for that kind “of business. The 
whole. British system is based upon deposits . 
repayable on demand or at short notice. The 


smaller amount of 
of the. 


banks work, with a far 
share capital and reserves than those 
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’ continental banks. The duration of English 
bank loans has therefore to be necessarily 
short. In Germany and indeed on the Conti-. 
nent the cheque system is not so developed 
as in England. The banks there are not 
faced like their English rivals witha large 
amount of their deposits being repayable at 
‘a moment’s notice. Besides, they work with 
a larger portion of capital and reserves,—funds 
which are at their own disposal and not at 
all subject to calls by depositors. The paid-up 
capital and reserves of the German banks, for 
example, was forty-five per cent of their liabili- 
ties at one time; and on the same date the 
proportion in England was nine per cent and 
even seven per cent Jater.* The continental 
‘banks having less deposits at call and working 
with larger capital reserves have been able to 
extend their trading and industrial ventures 
without serious risk to the depositors. Thee 
English banks with their enormous liabilities 
at call and short notice have to keep their 
reserves as liquid as possible: They have 
to invest their funds, as a general rule, in 
first-class bills, having a maturity of not 
more than three months and in gilt-edged 
securities. They cannot justifiably and’ with 
‘safety tie up their resources in ventures which, 
‘however promising, are untried, untested and 
therefore Speculative. As has been truly 
remarked, “they are not the right institutions 
for cherishing or fostering the inventor or 
the dreamer of industrial dreams that may 
lead to fortune or may prove a will-o’-the 
wisp.” 

` he English banking practice of aloofness 
from industries is the result of certain 
circumstances the absence of which made the 
German industries so dependent upon banking 
support. In England the abundance of 
dormant capital seeking investment, the 
industrial pioneers taking big initiatives, the 
gradual development of the industrial revolu- 
tion—all these present conditions wholly 
different from those in Germany. These made 
it unnecessary for English banks to embark. 
upon industrial ventures like their German 
rivals. We must also remember that in 
Germany and other countries of the Continent 
the only institutions in a position to satisfy 
the long-term financial needs of industry were 
the banks. But -in England -the case was 
different. When the English joint-stock banks 
developed in the middle of the last century, 





* Foxwell—Papers_on Gime Finance. 
+ The Economist, 5th February, 1916. 
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they were not the only financial bodies. A 
capital market had already been .in’ existence 


and its machinery ‘has been developed more 


and more in the course of the following 
years. Supplies from the English capital 
market have been" flowing to meet the’ 
requirements of industry. The banks had not 
to-provide the fixed: capital required - for 
industry simply because there were ample - 
opportunities for obtaining it elsewhere. 
Thus the English banks came to be confined 
to performing the functions of ` pure deposit 
banks ‘and left a good deal of other business 
performed ordinarily by the continental banks — 
to specialist institutions’ in the capital market. - 
Deposit banking, unlike Germany, became ` 
segregated from investment banking. The 
industries in England: are not only not. 
dependent upon the banks but they look upon 
auy interference from them as a disgrace and 
a sign of potential insolvency. In Germany 
a high degree cf control was exercised by. 
the banks over the associated industries. In 
fact, this control wasbound up with and’ 
largely a sequence of the assistance afforded . 
by them. In England such interference and 
control by the banks would never have heen 
tolerated. 

There is another point, which should also Be: 
noted as presenting a contrast to the German 
practice. Thé English banks consider invest- 
ment banking so far outside their province 
that they will even repudiate responsibility 
for prospectuses under which their name 
appears. But in the case of Germany the 
general public invest mainly through their. 
banks and there is no chance of issues being 
successful unless backed by the name of 
one or other of the acing credit or private 
banks.* 


‘rhe issue houses or .merchant bankers 


‘are an important section of the English 


capital market. Their 
confined to the bill market alone; an 
important part of their activity consists in 
the provision of fixed capital for domestic 
or foreign borrowers. The-issue houses like 
Baring Bros. & Co, Morgan Grenfell and 
Co., Higginson and Co., undertake the placing 
of new issues before. the public. They either 
buy out the securities from the borrower, 
domestic or foreign and. then make a profit 
by selling them to tle investing public ata 
higher price or they work .on a commission 
basis by which they . undertake to secure the 


operations are not 





* The Economist, 18th January 1930. — 
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entire capital required for a commission. 
Tn the case of a small or medium-sized issue, 
they handle it without forming a syndicate 
of several houses. In the event of a 
syndicate being formed, the participants 
“snb-nnderwrite” a portion of the issue by 
agreeing to purchase it at the public offering 
price, less a. commission.* Although the 
issue- houses cannot guarantee the success 
-of an issue sponsored by them, yet the very 
fact that they have consented to launch the 
proposed issue in the market only after a 
careful serutiny of its merits disarms suspicion 
to a,.gregt extent and attracts- investment. 

But the issue houses are directly asso- 
ciated with British industries only to an 
insignificant extent. Their chief connections 
are with foreign and Colonial governments 
and municipalities. So far as the provision 
of long-term capital at home is concerned, 
they prefer to deal with municipal and large 
and well-established undertakings 
They do not lend their assistance for the 
promotion of a new company and confine 
their support to those bodies who prébably 
require their help in the least extent. For 
all these reasons, it has been ‘urged that the 
utility of the issue houses to British home 
industries is not great: If they were to give 
more attention to the home industries, the 
Jatter would be highly benefited as then an 
adequate supply of capital on reasonable 
terms would be assured for them. 

Besides the issue houses, the company 
promoters, investment trusts, financial com- 
panies and insurance companies are important 
sections of the capital market which play an 
active part in industrial financing., These 
join in under-writing for the purpose of 
getting their investment securities cheaper 
and pocketing the under-writing profit, if 
the publie takes the issue. But it must be 
frankly recognized that these finauce houses 
and trust companies have neither the stand- 
ing nor the financial backing which may 
enable them to approach anything like the 
activities of the continental banks in the 
sphere of industrial financing. They have no 
permanent interest in the welfare of their 
industrial customers. For example, we may 
contrast the ill-fated transaction of the Austin 
Friars Trust, “the United Steel” ‘deal with 


find, it 


generally.” 


‘could not get financial 





* Parker pas and J. I. Bogen—Investment 
Banking, pp- 502, ; 
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the flotation of the “Vereinigte Stah! Werke” 
in Germany backed by all the leading banks.* 


Ever since the Great War, a feeling has 
been growing in England that all is not well 
with her financial system. There is a serious 
gap in it. New ventures, it is ‘pointed ont, 
well-nigh impossible to secure the 
initial capital they require. The public have 
no information. either as to their prospective 
earnings or their management. Although 
the ventures may be quite sound propositions, 
the public will be apt to magnify the legiti- 
mate risks attending them and so will be 
afraid to invest their funds in them. Tae 
very important business of testing new ideas 
and inventions has been Jeft in England in 
the hands of company promoters whose 
methods are not always irreproachable. Not 
to speak of the initial capital, British 
industries cannot obtain from the banks even 
the means for making adequate extenSions or 
reconstructions which have become necessary 
by the development of rival firms abroad or 
by the progress of industrial technique. 
Prof. Foxwell has remarked that this policy 
of thè banks in relation to industries, though 
necessary for the institutions of their peculiar 
type has been “disastrous for English 
industries” f A writer in The Economist 
pointed out how Germany was able to out- 
distance the steel industry of Great Britain 
and practically to monopolize the aniline 
industry because German banks supported 
British inventions and discoveries’ which 
assistance in Great 
Britain.§ The need of rehabilitation of 
British industries after the Great War brought 
into great prominence the question of a 
reorganization or amendment of British 
banking methods as applied to the financing 
of industrial enterprise. The splendid results 
achieved by the German banks in the industrial 
field were pointed out with great fervour. 
The plea for a financial institution of the 
German type from which English industries 
will receive immense benefit was put forward 
in many quarters. It was frankly recognized 
that if there were a responsible institution 
to test new schemes and inventions with 
the help of a body of experts, to examine 
the merits and prospects of the business 
carefully and then launch the venture 
honestly before the public, the assistance 





* Tae Economist, ist March, 1930, p. 450. 
T Papers on Current Finance. 
$ The Economist, 5th February, 1916. 
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asked for will be readily given by the 
capitalists. The whole: scheme will now 
bear the hall-mark of approval, the imprimatur 
of the institution so to speak. This, in 
effect, will amount to a guarantee of the 
soundness and reasonable prospects of the 
business. The permanent capital will be 
secured without much difficulty and with it 
also the expert advice which is often more 
valuable than material capital. “Accordingly,” 
as Mr. Lavington said, “in the flotation of 
new enterprises on the market and even in 
the conversion or expansion of existing 
undertakings, there is a good prima facie 
case for the 
responsible body which could examine the 
prospects of the venture and, if suitable, 
present it to the public with the implicit 
guarantee that the enterprise was one with 
a reasonable , claim for the capital for which 
it asked.’”* 

An important Committee of the Board 
of Trade,’ appointed in 1916 with Lord 
Farringdon in the chair investigated the 
whole question 
for British industries and the part played 
by the British banks in their provision. 
The Committee observed in their report 
issued in 1918 that the British bankers were 
not shy in making advances on the strength 
of their customers known ability and 
integrity and the charges for accommoda- 
tion were not very high. But they frankly 
recognized that British manufacturers might 
be often in need of finance of a kind which 
the joint-stock banks with their peculiar 
liabilities could not wisely provide ; whereas 
the German banks seemed to have been 
able to afford special assistance at the 
inception of undertakings of the most 
varied description and to have laid them- 
selves out for stimulating their promotion 
and for carrying them through to a successful 
completion. Hence the committee concluded, 
“There is ample room for an institution 
which, while not interfering unduly with 
the ordinary business done by the British 
joint-stock banks, by Colonial banks, ete., 
would be able to assist British industries 
in a manner that is not possible under 
existing conditions.’ + Such an institution, 
it was pointed out, would assist the develop- 
ment .of British , industries in several ways. 





* The En glish Capital Market. 
‘Board of Trade Committee on Financial 
Facllitics for Trade Report. Cd.-8346, 1916 
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It would take a leading 
the inception of new. ‘industrial ventures, 
but would also provide the necessary finances 
for theextension and reorgnization of existing 
undertakings. A concrete scheme was put 
forward by the committee. The institution 


should have a large. working capital; it 
should not take deposits at call or short 
notice like the joint-stock banks or the - 


German credit banks; it 
current accounts and should give longer 
credits than ordinary banks. The idea was 
to equip the institution with three distinct 
departments, financial; indastrial. and com- 
mercial, which would 
information and deal with all matters. The 
British Trade Corporation was the ontcome 
of these recommendations. It was established 
undér a Royal Charter with a capital of 
£2,000,000 and an ‘influential board of 
directors under the. governorship of Lord. 
Its purpose wasthe development 
at home: and the granting of 
relatively long credits to merchants and 
producers engaged in overseas business. 
The following extract from the prospectus 
of the British Trade ' Corporation’ will help 
us to understand the: nature of the business. 
with which the Corporation was to be mainly 
concerned. “There exists to-day no ‘large 
financial institution: possessing an industrial 
department or an organization for study and 
research into new ‘ideas and inventions, 
which is specially equipped to nurse new 
schemes or developments until sufficiently 
proved and ripe for public investment. The 
Corporation will make this a special feature. 
of its business and will aim at becoming a 
link between British industry and British 
investors.” The establishment of this 
Corporation was an- important: event. It 
was the first institution formed in England 
to provide long-term !credits and technical 
advice to industry through a body of experts, 
standing in almost the same relation to. 
national industries as the German banks do 
in Germany. Indeed,. it was based on the 
belief that the close ‘liason between banks 
and industry and the! granting of long-term 
credit had strengthened the position ‘of 
Germany vis-a-vis England. It was earnestly, 
believed at’ the time that the institution 
would remove some of the long-felt’ wants 
of British industries ; and would usher 
millennium for them. But the venture did 
not fulfil expectations! From the information 
which is available it does not. appear 


of industry 


part not only in 


collect up-to-date 


that 


should not open , 


in a` 





substantial 
Since 


the 
assistance to the home 
its establishment the Corporation tried to assist 
British trade directly by filling the róle of a 
Continental industrial bank and indirectly by 
establishing branches and business connections 


Corporation rendered any 


industries.* 


abroad such as Russia and the Levant.t 
. But it had a difficult task before it. The 
disordered state of European trade and 
finance that followed in the wake of the war 
seriously interfered with its business. Besides, 
it was soon caught in the subsequent post- 
war slump. Losses were inevitable, and its 
capital of £2,000,000 had to be reduced to 
one-half.§ Dr. Walter Leaf observed in 1926 
with reference to the Company, that “after 
several years of experience, it can hardly 
be claimed that the operations of the 
Company have been so successful as to show 
that there was a real need for it.”** In the 
same year the British Trade Corporation and 
the Anglo-Austrian Bank were amalgamated 
together into a new company under the 
name. of the Anglo-International Bank. The 
new bank was registered with a nominal 
capital of £2,000,000; the paid-up capital 
was £1,960,000 of which 610,000 shares and 
750,000. shares of £l each were issued to 
the share-holders of the Anglo-Austrian 
Bank and British Trade Corporation respec- 
tively.tt But the new bank can hardly be 
expected to fulfil the high aim with which 
the British Trade Corporation was incorpor- 
ated, vix., “The setting up of a new tradition’ 
in the financing of British trade ng 
industry.” That experiment definitely failed.$ 

In more recent times when England : 
passing through difficult years of industrial 
stagnation and acute unemployment, the 
question of banking assistance to industry 
has again been brought to the foreground. 





* From a balance sheet published on 3ist 
December 1925, it is found that the Corporation 
in practice departed in some important respects 
from the recommendations of the Farringdon 
Committee. Ou authorized capital at that date 
was -£ 8,500,000 of which £ 1,000,000 was issued 
and fully’ paid up. Contrary to the recommendations 
of the Committee the current accounts were 
opened. The investments ‘at or under cost’ were 
£ 279,758 2s. Sd. in a total asset of £ 3,407,229 12s. 
Tap "Banker's Magazine July- December, 1926, 
p. 

+ S.E. Bar eee Banks and the Finance 
of eer 4, 

l r ae `s Magazine, October 1926, p. 484. 
Te pe Leaf— Banking, p. 163. 
Tt Bankers Magaxine, 1596, P, 545, 
8§ The Economist, September 4, 1926, p. 382. 
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The gravamen of the charge against British 
banks is that their policy of holding * backs 
advice and financial support is sorely? 
impeding the rationalization and reorganizi 
tion of British industry. 

There is a widespread belief that thé: 
banking system is highly unsatisfactory ing 
its industrial loans policy and the complaints 
is that it has not adequately ministered t 
the needs of industry. The British basi 
industries, vix„ the cotton, wool, coal, iro 
and steel industries are faced with serious: 
difficulties as they have never been faced: 
before. It is urged that banking assistance 
is urgently necessary to restore them to a, 
position of efficiency. 

The feeling was so widespread that if. 
engaged the attention .of the present 
Government. In the course of a famous. 
speech to the Manchester Chamber of: 
Commerce, Mr. J. H. Thomas, then Lord’ 





had arranged with the banks that help’ 
should be given to industries which were’ 
prepared for reor ganization’ and modernization. 
“The City,” said he, “is deeply interested in- 
placing industry on a broad aud sound. 
basis and is ready to support any plans that. 
in its opinions lead to this end. Industries: 
which propose schemes that in the opinion’ 
of those advising the City conform to this. 
requirement will receive the most sympathe-* 
tic consideration and the co-operation of the’ 
city in working out plans and finding thei 
necessary finance.’* It was, in effect, an: 
open invitation, on behalf of the City, to 
business and industry to come forward with, 
real schemes of reorganization and an, 
intimation that the whole forces’of British 
finance were for the first time, prepared to 
stand behind industry in a forward move. 
The statement made by the Lord Privy Seal 
is of great significance, indsmuch as he 
said it was made with the authority and 
knowledge of the City. For does it not 
indicate that the British bankers are probably 
thinking „of making a departure from the 
traditions of British banking practice in 
their contemplation to provide relatively long 
credits to industries ? Indeed, even before 
the historic pronouncement of Mr. Thomas 
was made, the banks of England during the 
last ten difficult years were not entirely: 
indifferent to the interests of industry. Ini 

















* Mr. Thomas’s Manchester 


Speech ` 10812 
January, 1930. i 
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several cases they had large commitments 
in a‘number of industrial concerns. It will 


be a mistake to suppose that the British 
banks have maintained the same attitude of 
aloofness from industries in the post-war days 
as in the pre-war days. As a matter of fact 
they have, during the last few years, consi- 
derably relaxed the conservative codes of 
commercial banking practice to which they 
were wedded until recently. As Mr. Joseph 
Sykes has remarked, “the sharply crystallized 
English pre-war practice of making only 
short-term loans has perforce been modified 
by the exigencies of the specific incidence 
of post-war depression on certain industries.’* 
In the case of many industries, specially the 
cotton, woolen, iron, ship-building and 
engineering industries the banks found, after 
the collapse of 1920-21, that many of the 
loans which they had granted on the basis 
of early repayment, became “frozen” for a 
comparatively long period. The banks were 
compelled to make further advances in order 
to safe-guard the loans they had made previous- 
ly. In an important paper read before the 
Royal Statistical Society, Mr. H..W. Macrosty 
pointed out how this departure from the 
normal practice of short period lending only 
on the part of the banks was the outcome 
of post-war conditions. 

“After the collapse of trade began and during 
at least the greater part of the depression, there 
was no restriction of credit by the banks either 
in the United Kingdom or in the United States .. 
when prices began to fall, the banks found it 
necessary to ‘carry their debtors’ in order to 
prevent an even more hideons collapse than what 
happened.” + . 

Many instances may be given where the 
banks have not at all been unsympathetic ‘to 
the ills of industry and unresponsive to its 
needs. They not only madeextended loans to 
the suffering industries, loans in many cases 
with no certainty to eventual repayment, but 
in some cases they have had to take in hand 
the financial reconstruction of enterprises and 
have had to make considerable monetary 
sacrifices by reducing their full claims.§ 





* Joseph Sykes—The Present Position of English 
Joint-stock Banking. p. 144. | 7 

+ Quoted by the Heonomist, December 25, 1926, 
§ The Manchester Guardian, July 12, 1928 cites 
two cases of re-organizations in the cotton industry 
where the banks surrendered their full claims in 
substitution of reduced claims of lesser stringency. 
Quoted by Sykes op. ci He also quotes the 
instance of the reconstruction of Messrs. Pearson 
and Knowles where the Company’s bankers were 
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Mr. S. E. Thomas in a recent work has 
observed in this connection, “British banks... 
for some years responded liberally to the 
demands made upon them and afforded an 
unprecedented degree of financial assistance 
to industry..... Vast sums were advanced 
by the banks in the .hope that the help so 
given would enable concerns in which they 
were interested to keep going until an 
improvement took place in the general 
economic position of the country.. ... Indeed, 
they had no choice’ in the matter.’* In 
many cases the reconstruction and rationali- 
zation schemes in connection with certain 
industries have been made possible by the action 
of the joint-stock banks. The ‘past few years 
witnessed a definite ‘effort on their part to 
overcome the difficulty which faces industries 
suffering from prolonged depression in 
obtaining additional’ capital for carrying 
through reorganization schemes.t Mr. Holland 
Martin in the course ‘of his last presidential 
before the’ Institute of Bankers 
referred to the part played by some British 
banks in the recent reorganization of 
“nursing back to health? a number of ailing 
concerns. 

Several instances may be easily cited to 
support the above contention that a change 
has been taking place in the conservative 
banking policy towards industries in England. 
As regards the cotton industry it was pointed 
out by Mr. 8. S. Hammersley iu the course 
of a speech before the House of Commons 
in December 1927 that there were 200 cotton 
mills in the hands of the banks. They had 
lent something like ‘£ 15 millions to these 
concerns and a large ‘portion of this money 
was unsecured.§ In the course of a paper 
read ‘before the Royal Statistical Society 
Prof. Daniels and Mr: Jewkes also pointed 
out that the banks played an important part 
in financiog a large proportion of the refloated 
companies in the Lancashire cotton industry. 
The reflotation of 129 companies was largely 
financed by overdrafts and loans.** The coal, 
prepared to accept. £ 500,000 5 per cent serial 
notes to be redeemed over a long period of years 
in place of £859,000 6 per cent first debenture 
stock held by them, i 

* 5. E. Thomas—British Banks andthe Finance 
of Industry. p. 141 i 

t The Tings Trade and Engineering Supple- 
ment, Banking Number. June 1930. 
Speech of Mr. S. S. Hammersley, 19 Dec. 1927 
Parliamentary Debates. Vol. 212. pp. 87-89, 

* >The post-war depression in the Lancashire 
Cotton Industry’—Journal of the Royal Statistical 
Sociely. Vol. XCI. 1928. pp. 176-179. 
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iron and steel industries were not neglected 
and in some reorganization schemes the banks 
took a leading part. The fusions between 
Dorman Long and Bolckow Vaughan and 
between Guest Keen and Nettleford and 
Baldwins were due to the action of the joint- 
stock banks. The formations of the Steel 
Tndustries of Great Britain Ltd. and of the 
English Steel Corporation also would not have 
been possible without tbeir help.* A perusal 
` of the annual speeches of the bank chairmen 
during the past few years will also bring out 
the fact that the financial stake of British 
banks in industries was not small. In the 
course of one such speech the chairman of 
the Lloyds Bank stated that his bank 
granted new loans to the amount of 
£44 millions to 32 different industries 
between June 1924 and June 1925. The 
analysis which Mr. McKenna gave of the 
Midland Bank’s percentage distribution of 
advances in 1928 bears eloquent testimony 
to the assistance rendered by the bank to 
industry. Sixty-nine per cent ofits advances went 
to trade and industry while 163/: per cent 
only went to insurance, finance and stock 
exchange.§ From a balance sheet of the same 
bank published on 31st December 1930, it is 
found that the bank had investments in 
‘British Corporation Stocks to the extent of 
£ 257,261-19s-2d. 


Not to speak of the joint-stock banks, 


even the Bank of England has grown alive 
to the needs of the sorely stricken British 
industries. In many instances she has freely 
given the aid and advice which have been 
sought from her. Indeed, the association 
of the country’s central bank with certain 
schemes of industrial reorganization is un- 
precedented in the banking history of 
England and is assuredly an extension of her 
functions which require careful consideration. 
The Lancashire Cotton Corporation which is 
an ambitious scheme for bringing about re- 
organization in the American ` section of the 
Lancashire cotton industry is the outcome of 
the initiative of the Governor of the Bank of 
England and has the direct financial support 
of the Bank.** . 





* Thomas—British Banks and the Finance of 
Industry, p. 143. : , 
+ Speech of the Chairman at the Annual Meeting, 


§ Annual Speech of Mr. McKenna 1929. _ 
_ ™* The object of this cotton merger constituted 
in 1929 was to nationalize part of the Lancashire 
cotton spinning industry through amalgamating 
companies by exchanging its own shares and 
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The part played by the Bank of England 
in particular ‘and by the banks in general 
who were the largest creditors in bringing 
the scheme within the realms of practicability 
has been very important. In fact, the pre- 
liminary investigations could not have been 
brought to a successful completion without 
the advice and help afforded by the Central 
Bank.” Coming to individual concerns, the 
bank -rendered unselfish assistance to thie 
armament firm of Messrs. Armstrong & Co. Ltd., 
and the steel firm of Messrs. William Beardmore 
and Co. Ltd.in their reorganization schemes.T 

Towards the close of 1929, the Bank of 
England formed a subsidiary company, called 
the Securities Management Trust. The 
principal object of the Trust was to assist 
the process of rationalization and reconstruc- 
tion in industry. The Board of Directors is 
composed of business experts so that it may 
have the very best guidance with regard to 
industrial conditions and when occasion 
arises may have the proper machinery for 
examining the merits - of particular schemes 
of industrial rationalization which may 
require special financial support. The direc- 
tion of -the T'rust’s economic research has 
been undertaken by Prof. Henry Clay. Mr. 
Charles Gardner who has a long experience 
of iron, steel and kindred ‘industries has been 
appointed managing director.§ Jtis expected 


that the trust will provide a useful link 
between British industry and the capital 
market. 


The S. M. T. since its inception has played 
ʻa leading part in implementing and financing 





debentures for the present share-holders’ certificates 
and creditors’ balances. As more and more miils 
were absorbed, its capital would be increased pro- 
portionately. Fresh capital was to be raised in the 
course of an issue of first debentures and in the 
meantime, arrangements were made with the Bank 
of England to provide for the temporary finance 
considered necessary. In the first few months of 
its existence the Corporation examined 200 mills 
and made offers of absorption to 135. At the end 
of 1930 it came to control 100 mills containing 
9,500,000 spindles and 20,000 looms. The capital 
has been raised to £ 10 millions. The first balance 
sheet published by the Company in last March 
showed a net loss of £ 162.368 of which £86,300 
is accounted for by writing down of stocks from 
cost to market prices. Its recent issue of € 2,000,000 
six year 6'2 p.c. first mortgages the proceeds of 
which were to be used partly for reconditioning 
and modernizing the acquired mills has been dis- 
appointing for the public tock up only £ 80,000, 
the underwriters being left with 96 p. c- 

* The Statist—February 2, 1929, p. 176. 

+ Thomas op. cit. p. 142. 

$ The Banker's Magazine, 1930, p. 729. 
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two important industriel rationalization 
schemes, vez, the Lancashire Steel Trust and 
and the Wigan Coal Corporation.* In the 
ease of the former it took over the whole 
of the £500,000 ‘B’ ordinary shares. 
The establishment of the Securities Manage- 
ment Trust was followed in. April, 1930 by 
the creation of the “Bankers’ Industrial 
Devolopment Company” with the Governor 
of the Bank of England as chairman. It 
was registered with a nominal capital of 
£ 6,000,000 divided into 45 ‘A’ and 15 ‘B’ 
shares of € 100,000 each. Fourteen of the 
‘B’ shares which carry three votes 
against one vote for every “A’ share, 
are held by the S. M. T. and one ‘B’ 
share Ras been alloted to Mr. Montagu 
Norman. The ‘A’ shares have been taken 
up by most of the leading banking and 
financial institutions of the country. Thus 
one share each ‘has been subscribed by 44 
important financial institutions in the City 
including the big five and the 45th share has 
been taken by Mr. N. L. Campbell of Messrs 
Helbert Wage and Oo. The purpose of the 
B. I. D. isto receive and consider rationaliza- 
tion schemes of British basic industries. 
In the case of approved schemes, it will 
make arrangements for the provision of the 
necessary finances through existing agencies§ 
There is one interesting feature of the B.I. D. 
in that the Company will have the services 
of an advisory council in addition to the 
Board of Directors. The Council will invite 
to serve on if a number of influential 
persons engaged in financial business. It 
will be a consultative body, having no 
executive duties to perform.** 


The B. I. D, it should be pointed . out, 


has not been constituted as an industrial 
bank with large resources of its own for 
investment in approved industrial concerns. 


It will obtaia through the ordinary investment 
channels the new capital for industrial 
reorganization. All new capital will be 
obtained from the investing public. 
functions are essentially those of an inter- 
wediary between industry and the new 
capital market. It is not intended that the 
company will finance directly rationalization 





* A Cable to the Statesman, May 22, 1930. 
+ The Heonomist, May 17, 1930. p. 1104. The 


complete list is given in Banker's Magaxine, 1930, 
p. 43. 

§ The Times Trade and Hngineering Supple- 
ment, Bank No. June, 1930. . 

*< The Banker's Magazine, May 1930 
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schemes.* It is a unique body representa- 


tive not only of every iimportant bank and 

issuing house iu the country but even of 
ob * . 

the Bank .of Hugland. “It is in fact a 


partaership between the Bank and the leading 
houses of the City formed to make available 
to British industry the amplest resources of 
the nation.” t The “promotion” of amalga- 
mations is not its business. The industries 
themselves must frame the schemes of 
rationalization. Only when the B. L D. has 
been fully satisfied as ‘to the soundness of 
the plans, will it be proper for this “national 
consortium of British bankers” to encourage 
the public to invest fresh capitalS It has 
made a good start and ‘at this stage it seems 
destined to play an important ròle in the, 
reorganization of British industry. It has” 
been formed for five years at the firstinstance 
and its existence may thereafter be extended. 
Profits should not-be made by it and the 
directors are giving their services freely.** 
The appointment of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in November 1929 of the 
Committee of Enquiry into Finance and 
Industry under the chairmanship of the Rt. 
How’ble I. P. Macmillan, K. C. has been an 
important event. The Committee which 
includes in its personnel the eminent 
economists and business men ot the day 
is now investigating; the question of the 
banking and industry. 
The terms of reference are-~“To enquire 
iuto the banking finance and credit, paying 
regard to the factors both internal and 
international which govern their operation 
aud to make recommendations calenlated to 
enable these agencies to promote the develop- 





ment of trade and. commerce and the 
employment of laboyr.tt The proceedings 
* Hence only 25 of its nominal capital is being 


called up, i 
`T S. E. Thomas. op. cib 
§ Mr. Hammersley, M. P. in'the pages of the 
Economist accused the B: D. of ‘reconstructing 
industry through the weakest units. Its poticy would 
lend to aggregation. of what he called ‘financial 
Le as See the Feonamisi, September 
27, 1930. ; : 
+*+ The Heonomisi, April 19, 1939, p. 876. 
+tParliamentary Debates (Commons) 1929-30, Vol. 
231.p. 615. The members who were appointed to the 
Committee besides the Chairman_were Sir Thomas 
Allen, Mr. Ernest Berio, the Rt. Hon’ble_ Lord 
Bradbury, G.C B., the Rt Hou’ble R. H. Brand, 
C.M.G. Prof. J. E. Gregory, D.Se., Mr. J. M. Keynes, 
C.B.. Mr. Leanox Lee, . Mr. Cecil Lubbock, the Rt. 
Ton’ble R. McKenna. Mr. J. T. Walton Newbold, 
e Raine, Mr. J. Taylor and Mr. A.A.G. 
Tallock. 
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taking place 

the nature 
if has not been 
The publication of 
awaited with keen 


of the Committee are 
in camera and therefore 
of evidence tendered before 
disclosed to the public. 
the report is being 
interest. 

From the -preceding discussion, it has 
been made clear that the British banks in 
recent times have comparatively broadened 
their policies in regard to industries. The 
frequent charges levelled against them, that 
their attitude to industry is “anduly rigid, 


unsympathetic and detached” cannot be 
strictly maintained. During the decade 
1920-1930, as we have seen above, the 


commitments of the British banks in national 
industries have not been small’ Bank chair- 
men in their annual speeches of 1929 and 
1930 have pointed out that the financial help 
rendered by the banks in connection with 
rationalization schemes had brought them 
near to “saturation point” and that they 
could not wisely extend their commitments 
further. in that direction.* ‘Indeed, the banks 
have entered the industrial field in such a 
manner that they have even been accused of 
deviating ‘from the recognized canons of 
commercial banking. In some quarters a 
feeling is even’evident that if the bankers 
are to be criticized for their attitude towards 
industry during the past few years, it will 
be for their too great a readiness to stand 
by industry in the matter of banking facili- 
ties.t 

The British banks have no doubt consi- 
derably relaxed their strict attitude of aloof- 
ness from industries. Mr. Thomas also 
declared in his Manchester speech that he 
had been in .consultation with the majority 
of the bank chairmen and that they were in 
agreement with what he said there. But 
it must be admitted that there is no 
evidence that the bankers themselves are 
much inclined to reconsider their position 
aad modify the traditional view held as to 
the functions of the British banks. A 
perusal of the recent annual speeches of the 
chairmen of the big five will show that 
they are still clinging to the traditional views 


of British banks as being essentially receivers + 
of short-term deposits and makers of short- - 


term loans. While they have repudiated the 
suggestion that banking assistance to industry 





* Cf the Presidential Address of the Rt. 
Hen’ble Rupert Becket of. Manchester and District 
Bankers’ Institute on 10th January, 1930. 

+ The Banker's Magazine, February 1930, p. 166. 
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has been inadequate, they have emphatically 
pointed out that it is not the function of 
banks to find the permanent funds required 
for capital expenditure. Mr. Goodenough of 
Barclay’s Bank, Mr. Beaumont Pease of 
Lloyds and Sir Harry Goschen of the 
National Provincial specially emphasized that 
the functions of the English joint-stock banks 
have always been to provide money for the 
current needs of industry and they viewed 
with alarm any change in their policy which 
would lock up their resources in machinery, 
bricks and mortar. They stressed the point 
that the banks had neither the necessary 
detailed knowledge of the conditions of an 
industry as a whole nor were they suff- 
ciently acquainted with the technicalities and 
hence they could never be advised to embark 
on a policy of industrial financing. Thus 
although Mr, Thomas said that the banks 
were in agreement with him, yet there does 
not seem to be aty indication that the banks 
are equipping themselves for the task of 
rendering long-term assistance to industry. 
In order to do that without immobilizing the 
funds held by them as deposits, substantial 
increases in their capital are necessary. But 
there is no sign as yet that the banks are 
considering a move in that direction.* 


But the fact remains that the banks of 
England have departed ¢ practice from the 
strict standards of commercial banking 
practice during the last few years. They. are 
no longer purely deposit banks in the pre- 
war English sense of the term. They are 
combining with the business of strictly. . 
deposit banking functions which they considered 
entirely outside their sphere in the pre-war 
days. There is an increasing tendency of 
the fusion of commercial and investment 
banking functions. Specialization was the 
key-note of the pre-war British financial 
system. The specialization in the post-war 
days has been yielding place to integration 
of financial operations. 


A change is slowly ikine place in the 
status of the deposit banks of England. 


The post-war German basks are fast 
becoming akin to the pre-war deposit banks 
of ‘England; but the post-war English 


deposit banks are approximating more and 
more to the pre-war German banks.t 
This desparture from the recognized 





* The Banker. January-March, 1930. 
+ Parker Willis and B. H. Beckhert—PForeign 
Banking Systems, p. 43. 
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canons of commercial banking practice on 
the part of the English banks has been, 
as we have already seen, the result of post- 
war conditions. The fusion of investment 
and commercial functions is taking place 
not only in England but also in other 
countries where the functions have so long 
been carefully segregated almost as much 
as in England. The deposit banks of France 
and America are rapidly turning themselves 
into “mixed” banks, performing both 
investment and commercial banking functions. 
A revolution is taking place in the practices 
of the commercial banks of the world. 

How far. can this deviation from the 
established banking practice be justified in 
England ? No doubt it has been rendered 


y 
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necessary by the exigencies of circumstances. 
But is this departure justifiable? The deposit 
banks like the English ' institutions should 
no doubt confine themselves to short-term 
banking. The policy of providing long-term 
loans to industries is not really consistent 
with safety on their part. But when the 
country is faced by an. imminent national 
danger, there may perhaps be made some 
relaxation in the conservative codes of 
banking practice. We are never for 
a moment questioning ‘the soundness of 
the practice in normal circumstances, but 
in the critical period through which British 
industry is passing, we, cannot help feeling- 
that safety may be the first but need not 
be the only’ consideration.. 


k 


By Pror. DHIRENDRA NATH CHOWDHURI, VEDANTABAGIS, M.A. 


44NAYSTICISM is such a vital element in Islam, 
: that, without some understanding of its 
ideas and of the forms which they assume, we should 


seek in vain to penetrate below the surface of ` 


Muhammadan religious, life. The form may be 
fantastic and the ideas difficult to grasp : neverthe- 
less we shall do well to follow them, for in their 
company East and West often meet and feel them- 
selves akin.” 

With these precious words Dr. Reynold 
Alleyne Nicholson, the Cambridge University 
Lecturer in Persian, introduces to the 
public his valuable book, Studies in 
Islamic Mysticism* No truer statement was 
ever made as to the ground of fraternity 
between East and West. In vain wé seek 
the meeting-ground in a lower plain. Though 
St. Teresa belongs to the 16th century 
Christian Europe and Abu Sa’id to the 10th 
century, Musalman Persia, Hindu Yogin of a 
millennium before the Christian era or of two 
millennia after it will not fail to hail them 
as sister and brother of the same houseHold. 
So thick is the blood relation between them, 


in spite of differences of creed, colour and 
‘country. 
Islamic mysticism is more popularly 


known as Sufism. All learned definations 





_" This article has been compiled imainly from 
a and from his other book, The Mystics of 
slam. 


apart, the name Sufi was . derived from suf 
(wool) and was originally’ applied to thosë 
Muhammadan ascetics who wrapped them- 
selves up in coarse woolen ažkkella as a 
symbol of their repentance and renunciation 
of worldly pleasures. Sufism, as embodying 
certain spiritual experiences, especially an 
attitude towards God and self, defies all 
attempts at definition, as all mysticism does. 
There is no concisely brief formula that will 
conveniently express every shade of its 
personal and intimate religious feeling. 
Jalaluddin Rumi in his , Masnavi ridicules 
the idea by telling the: familiar story of 
seeing the elephant in a dark room. Some 
say it is a waterpipe, some say it is just 
like a large fan. Others, contradicting, aver 
their positive conviction that the animal must 
be like a pillar. Still others would give out 
their own version that it is nothing but a 
big drum. So on and so forth. 

However, on the ‘portals of Sufism it is 
written “All slefabandon, Ye who enter here.” 
The self’s passing away from itself is the 
beginning of Sufism. . Through the contempla- 
tion of the divine attributes the mind 
becomes so concentrated upon the thought of 
God thatthe self flees away from all objects of 
perception—thoughts, actions and feelings. 
This is technically ` called Fana. The nearest 
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approach to it would be our term nircant, 
not in the sense of annihilation. Because in 
this state “God should make thee die to 
thyself and should make thee live in Him.” 
It is said when the soul becomes absorbed 
in the Oversoul She is no more conscious of 
her own non-existence. ‘The highest stage is 
reached when even the consciousness of 
having attained it, disappears. All conscious 
thought ceases, as it were. Thesoul passes out 
of her phenomenal existence. ‘This is called 
passing-away of passing-away, and the soul 
enters into what is said to be baqa, ie., 
permanent ‘abiding’ in God.- Musie, singing 
and dancing are favourite means of inducing 
the state Wag/fat, the passing away. In that 
state the soul sees nothing but God: 

“In the market, in the cloister, only God F saw. 


In the valley and on the mountain, only God I 
saw. I passed away into nothingness, I vanished. 


And lo. I was the All-living—only God I saw.” 
(From the Ode by Baba Kuihi of Shiraz). 
No one can attain this state unless it is 


done-for him through ‘a flash of the divine 
beauty’ in his heart. What follows is 
unspeakable. Truly says Maulana Rumi: 

“The story admits of being told ùp to this 
point. But what follows is hidden. and ipexpres- 
sible in words. If you should speak and try a 
hundred ways to express it, it is useless, the 
mystery becomes no clearer.” 

“The Mystic,” observes Dr. Rufus M. Jones 
in his New Studies in Mystical Religion, “is not 
a peculiarly favoured mortal who by a lucky 
chance has received into his life a windfall 
from some heavenly bread-fruit tree, while he 
lay dreaming of iridescent rainbows.” But, 
on the contrary, the Sufi is a trudging and 
plodding traveller who is to traverse a long 
Path to reach his goal of union with Reality. 
The traveller advances by slow stages and 
the stages-are repentance, abstinence, renuncia- 
tion, poverty, patience, trust in God and, 
finally, satisfaction. They virtually occupy 
the place of our Sadhan-chatustaya, the 
four-fold discipline. And the discipline is a 
sine qua non. No one will be allowed in 
the Sufi circle unless ‘he is able . to trace 
his discipleship, exactly as in this country, 
to the head of a recognized school—the 
director, technically called a Sheykh, Pir or 
Murshid. Repentance is to be understood not 
in its ethical sense. It means “turning away,” 


its Old Testament sense and not its New 
Testament corruption. It simply means 
conversion. And every succeeding stage 


_the inner 


_would be its 
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evolves out of the preceding one. But how 
is this first stage, conversion, brought abont ? 
Tt is brought about by love of God and that 
is a divine act—marnarfé Sawa—“Love is not 
to be learned from men. It is one of - God's 
gifts and comes of His grace.” (As quoted 
by Reynold A. Nicholson in The Mystics of 
Islam). Absolute trust in God, self-surrender 
to its uttermost limit, that is insisted upon at 
every step. Nafs, the lower self, ‘the tesh, 
must be overcome. Once a dervish fell into 
the Tigris. Someone wanted to bring help 
to him. The dervish said, “No”? “Do you 
wish to be drowned,” retorted the man. “No,” 
replied the dervish. “What then do you 
wish ?” With a grim determination the 
dervish replied: “God’s will be done! What 
have I to do with wishing?” And the trust 
intends to be one in God. ‘This is not 
peculiarly Islamic, it is Hindu as well— 


garafat Now, when you have got this 


“Sincere belief in the Unity of God and 
trust in him, it behoves you to be satisfied 
with Him and not to be angry on acount 


of anything that vexes you’—wisratg 
ata at 
But these stages are but outward 


expressions of thé devotee’s endeavours after 
life eternal. There is a psychological chain 
of mental states—meditation, nearness to God, 
love, fear, hope, longing, intimacy, tranquillity, 
contemplation and certainty—that really count. 


They are entirely in the hands of weaatat— 


controller, Over these spiritual 
feelings and dispositions a man has no control. 
Here (rod’s mercy alone availeth : 

“They descend from God into his heart, without 
his being able to repel them when they come or to 
retain them when they go.’ 

One most positive clement in the Sufiskic 
discipline is technically called dhakr. gena 
Hindu substitute. We may 
translate it by  Smarance (recollection). 
Namajapa is one of the prominent forms. 
It is not merely the uttering of the name but 
fixing the thought on the name and keeping 
it there. It is really meditation. Go on 
repeating the name until the motion of the 
tongue ceases and the word seems to flow 
from it. Persevere so that there the idea 
only remains clinging to the heart, as it 
were, inseparable from it. Gradaally the self 
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is merged in the Name A Sufi puts the 
matter in the following way : 

“The first stage of Dhakr is to forget self, and 
the last stage is the effacement of the worshipper 
in the act of worship, without consciousness of 
worship, and such absorption in the object of 
worship as precludes return to the subject thereof. 

The marvellous edifice of Sufism like a 
pyramid on a point, rests on the belief that 
man’s extremity is God’s opportunity, when 
the individual is gone, the .Universal steps 
in and the two are mingled together. | Thus 
ejaculates Husayn ibn Mansur of Hallaj : 

“Thy spirit is mingled in my spirit even as 

wine is mingled with water. 

When anything touches Thee, 1t touches me. 

‘Lio, in every case Thou art I. 

This ecstatical self-forgetfulness supplies 
the key by which the soul directly communi- 
cates with the Oversoul and becomes united 
with the Beloved, unconscious of time and 
space. Says- Rumi Jalaluddin : 

“Lo, for I to myself an unknown, now in God’s name 
what must I do? , 

In a place beyond uttermost Place, in a tract 
without shadow of trace, 

Soul and body transcending I live in the soul 
of my Loved one anew !” 

It is said in the Vaisnavic mysticism that 
one day the cowherdesses so far forgot 
themselves that they began to dress themselves 
in Krishna’s garb. 1 

aaaeeeaa Aea RAT: 
ATTA | 

Yes, when the soul finds herself face to 
face with her Lord she does not see with her 
own eye, she must put on the eye-divine. So 
says the mystic of Islam : : 

“When my beloved appears, 
With what eye do I see him ? 
With His eye not with mine, 


for e sees Him except Himself.” 
Kornon (Ibn Al-Arabi) 


Yes, @ ata aa a aenea Fat 


The Sufi’s path is a long one, but he too 
comes to bis journey’s end, traversing all the 
stages and making sure of each step before 
he advances to the next and with God’s 
grace experiencing whatever ‘states’ are 
youchsafed unto him. “Then and only then,” 
observes Nicholson in The Mystics of Islam, 
‘ig he permanently raised to the higher 
planes of consciousness, which Sufis call ‘the 
Gnosis’ and ‘the Truth,’ where the seeker 
becomes the ‘Knower’ or ‘Gnostic’, and 
realizes that knowledge, known, and knower 
are One.” Here I am just reminded of the 


Mahanirvan verses, 


_ irradiated as it 
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gata an star feat are naa | 
aria fer wet a ats afisaa n 
aama fast paara fena: 
Ranar saaan at ararfa @ aefa u 


Knowledge, knower and known appear three 
through ignorance. If you meditate on the three 
only One Self remains. It is the conscious Self 
that is knowledge, it is the conscious Self that is 
the known, and the self itself is the knower-~one 
who knows this is the self-knower. . 

Ibn Al-Arabi’s doctrine that God’s know- 
ledge is given Him by.objects which he knows 
is controverted by Jili. It is true that every 
individual thing has a’ necessary nature, but 
God does not derive His knowledge from this 
necessity of the natures of thing : but on the 
contrary their natures were necessitated by, 
His knowledge of them before they were 
brought into existence: It was His knowing 
them that made them. the objects of His 
knowledge. If modes, relations and aspects are 
identical with the being of the Absolute, if 
the nature of things and God’s knowledge of 
them are two views of the same Reality, if 
mystic Rammohun has*called creation to be 
the bringing out of the world by the Essence 
from within itself without injuring its 
character as essence, then there is very little 
to choose between the ‘two disputants. Truly 


says Jami, the philosopher theologian, in a 
dialectical mood at once Hegelian and 
Vedantic : : 


“The unique Substance, viewed as absolute and 
void of all phenomena, all limitations and all multi- 
plicity, is the Real (a/-Hagg). On the other hand, 
viewed in His aspect of multiplicity and plurality 
under which He_ displays Himself when clothed 
with phenomena, He is the whole created universe. 
Therefore the universe is the outward visible 
expression of the Real, and the Real is the inner 
unseen reality of the universe.” 


So this sensible world as such is not 
being and ouly derives its existence from the 
attributes of the Absolute by which it is 


‘were: ANT qaaa 
faeqtagt | 


Two distinct aspects of God’s nature are 
unambiguously admitted—Creativeness and 
creatureliness. God is the Universal both in 
His capacity of the totality of all patriculars 
as well as their archetype. This brings ts 
almost in view of Plato’s Idea. Niffari had 
the following audition of the divine voice: 

“When thou regardest thyself as existent and 


dost not regard Meas the Cause of thy existence. 
I veil My face and thine own face appears to theo. 


? 


vu 


‘tion of divine thought he 


‘identified 
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Therefore consider what i is displayed to thee, and 
what is hidden from thee.” 

That is, the world should be 
existing in aud through God, so that its 
phenomenal aspect will pass way and man 
sees nothing but God. If he regards himself 
existing on his own account, his unreal 
egoism, his ahamkara, comes to the front 
and God’s face is veiled from him. 

The Sufi’s perfect man is “eho has fully 
realized his essential oneness with the Divine 
Being in whose likeness he is made.’ God’s 
own consciousness is manifested here. It 
comes to McTaggart’s misconceived propo- 
sition that the Absolute becomes self-conscious 
in map, which has been ably controverted 
and refuted by Dr. Hiralal Haldar. But by 
making the Perfect Man, ze, the sou, co- 
eternal with the Father—making the Knovwer 


regarded as 


-and the Known co-eternal as they really are, 


all misunderstanding is done away with. God 
is necessary to man in order that man may 
exist, whereas man is necessary to God that 
He may be manifested to Himself. Our 
existence is merely au objectification of His 
essence. He holds us to His heart in love 
trom eternity to eternity. In this view man 
is the crown and cause of the universe. 
‘In creation he comes last, bat in the genera- 
stands first. He 
is essentially the immediate emanation of the 
“Universal Reason which brings us in contact 
with the Greek Jogos, Upanishadic Brahma, 
Gnostic Christ (Pre-Christian) or Christian 
Word—the animating principle of all things 
in the Moslem scheme with the 
‘Prophet Muhammad, the perfect man. Here 
we see the triumph of man’s religious feeling 
over his historical sense. Buddha, Krishna, 


‘Christ or Muhammad, as historically depicted, 


disproves such of perfect 
man. 


The essence ,of God’s 


any conception 


essence is Love. 


Man, the manifestation of God’s love, and 
‘God, though mystically united, are not 
absolutely identical and interchangeable. 


Though Mansur of Hallaj was savagely done 
to death for the supreme fault of his uttering 


Anwl-Hagqq, i e, SE AMIRA, the cardinal 


22—6 
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truth embodied in it was ideally interpreted 
by the Sufis by including la’ hut (Divine 
nature) and naæ’'sut (humanity) as necessarily 
correlated aspects of the universal Essence. 


- Hallaj has since been raised tothe status of a 


martyr, and his death considered by many as a 
political murder more than anything else. 
Nothing blasphemous is found in his 
utterance. A man who has altogether dis- 
carded his lower self exists qua his real self, 


which is God. So it is God who speaks 
through him. And there is nothing wrong 
for God to say Anwl-Hagqg. It was God 


Himself who spoke by the mouth of the self- 
less Hallaj. Mansur’s detractors simply said 
that he did not attain such spiritual insight as 
to enable him to say so. And Mansur never 


“denied the exsistence of the fvo even in 


final in one of his 


poems : 

“I am He whom I love, and He whom I love is I; 
We are two spirits dwelling in one body. 

Tf thou seest me, thou seest Him, 

And if thou seest Him, thou’seest us both,” 


union. Hallaj says 


This forthwith reminds one of the Sruti 
gl erat agar gatat Gant ga Rre —“ Two 


birds, related to each other, and friends, are 
sheltered in the same tree.” Rumi Jalaluddin 
also sings to the same tune: 


“Happy the moment when we are seated in the 
Palace, thou and J, 
With two forms and with two figures but with 
one soul, thou and I. 
individuals, no more, shall be 
mingled in ecstacy, 
Joyful and secure from foolish babble, thou and I. 
This is the greatest sone: that thou and I sit- 
ting here in the same nook, 
Are at this moment both in Iraq and, Khorasan ;* 


Thou and I, 


Thou and 1.” 


The clue to the solution of the mystery 
is here found why Rammohun, the Vedantist 
of Vedantists, proposed to retire to his rest 
with Diwan Hafiz and Maulana Rumi. 





* Asin the Gnostic and Christian pee 
flight from Egypt and_entry into Jerusalem have. 
esoteric meaning, so Iraq and Khorasan in Sufism. 
Mathura and Brindabon are so interpreted in the 
Vaisnavic mysticism. 


The Hindu Civilization of Malaya 
By ©. F. ANDREWS 


HE following account does not claim to be 

the result of original research. It is a 

collection of material, already made avai- 

lable to the public, taken from many sources. 

It is a noble story of a great culture of 
world importance. 

The early history of the Malay Peninsula 

is still very obscure; but one fact emerges 


from each fresh record and inscription 
that is discovered in modern times. The 
entire early civilization of the south- 
eastern portion of the Malaya for many 


centuries came from India and represented 
the Hindu-Buddhist civilization. It is true 
that the original. inhabitants probably 
reached Malaya from the. islands to the 
South, though even this is not yet proved. 
But we find that more than 2,000 years 
ago the Hindu immigrants were already 
entering into the country from the opposite 
coast of the Bay of Bengal and that the 
rulers were sprung from different Hindu 
races. 

It would appear from the scanty data 
we have that for a very long time the 
centre of this Hindu rule in Malaya was a 
district called Palembang, at the southern 
extremity of the island of Sumatra. This 
kingdom was called Sri Vijaya, and it was 
ruled over by those who took the title of 
Maharajah. At the end of the seventh 
century, the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, 
J-Tsing, paid a visit to this part of the 
world and left a written record behind him 
about the country. This is the most 
valuable account which we as yet have in 
writing, in book form, but other Chinese 
records may yet be discovered. He states 
that during his time of residence in the 
country the Maharajah annexed the «Malayu” 
country. Most probably th’s “Malayu” 
country was portioned out among many 
Hindu rajahs, over whom this Maharajah 
exercised dominion as their suzerain and 
chief. 

With regard to this historical period 
we have besides one of the earliest known 
inscriptions, written in a South Indian 
script, and dated A. D. 686. This gives the 


‘inscription in Sanskrit, discovered 


record of an attack on Java by the forces: 
sent from Sri Vijaya to that island. It seems 
not unlikely therefore, that a Hindu empire, 
on a small scale, was established, having 
Sri Vijaya as its central province which 

gave the empire its title. 

We learn further | that, in «. D. 778, 
the Buddhist temple of Kalasan in 
CUantral Java was built by the order of 
the Maharajah of Sri Vijaya. Another 
in Lower 
Siam, records the erection there also of 
Baddhist buildings in i p» 775 by the 
order of the Maharajah of Sri Vijaya who 
“belongs to the dynasty of the King of 
the Mountains.” 

This latter phrase may. refer to a eurious 
name in the “Malay Annals,” for they state 
that the rulers of Palembang were of the 
dynasty of Mahameru. Mahameru is obviously 
an Indian word, signifying “Great Meru,” — 


referring to Mount Mera of the Hindu 
legends. 
Later on, about a. vp. 1000, we have in 


Tamil and Sanskrit an inscription recording 
the grant of a village to the Buddhist temple 
at Negapatam in Southern India, which 
had been built by two rulers of Palembang. 
This appears to show an: intimate relation 
between the Malayan rulers and South 
India on the west and also Java on the 
south-east. The second of these two rulers. 
is called in the jinseription i ‘King of Kataha 
and Srivishaya.” 

The names of both these rulers are- 
corroborated by two entries. in the Chinese 
Annals of the Sung dynasty, which mentions 
embassies from them to China in A. D 1003. 
and a. D. 1008 The word “Kataba” in 
the inscription is probably the same as 
Kedah. A little later on, an inscription in 
South India, at Tanjore, dated a. p: 1030: 
commeniorates the capture of the King of 
Kedaram together with ‘the conquest of 
Sri Vijaya and of Malayu. These conquests 
cannot have been permanent, for a few 
years later, according to the Chinese Annals, 
the Maharajah of Sri Vijaya reported to the 
Chinese Emperor that the king of Southern: 
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ndia was his vassal; and a later Chinese 
writer tells how the Maharajah of Sri Vijaya 
Jaid a claim to be suzerain over the whole 
of the Malay - Peninsula, and also over 
Ceylon. It would seem as. though conquests 
and  re-conquests went on, during the 
centuries, between these different countries. 

Nearly the whole of this evidence given 
here is of quite recent date and thus makes 
a basis fora reliable historical picture. It 
has been gradually collected owing to the 
‘discovery of inscriptions on different ancient 
‘stones and monuments. Other finds of a 
similar character are almost certain to be 
made. When it is all pieced together, it 
seems likely that it will point to a very 
‘close connection, lasting for many centuries, 
between early Hindu India and the Malay 
Archipelago. It also points to an indepen- 
-dent kingdom, with definite Hindu religious 
traditions and language affinities, which had 
its capital in the south of the island of 
Sumatra. Along with the spirit of early 
Buddhist teaching a great impetus seems 
to have been given to colonization and 
settlement from India. Through the Buddhist 
revival within ancient Hinduism this 
migratory expansion took place. This kingdom 
or empire which extended far and wide, 
appears at an-early date to have accepted 
the Mabayana form of Buddhism, which is 
usually associated with Northern India. It 
is not altogether unlikely that from the 
kingdom of Sri Vijaya itself the . Buddhist 
‘monks made their journeys into the interior 
of Java. If this is proved to be true, then 
it would follow that the great Hindu 
Buddhist civilization of Java, which produced 
such amazing monuments as Borobudur and 
Prambanan, most probably originated from 
this source. 

Assuming this to be a true reading of 
ancient history, we may hope also in time 
to come to have still further light thrown 
upon the extended immigration from India 
into the Malay Archipelago and from thence 
to Indo-China. We may also learn more 
about the remarkable Hindu civilization of 
Cambodia which produced the Khmer 
‘dynasty and the great shrine, Ankor Vat, 
which is one of the wonders of the world. 

Further records of lesser importance 
have already been found in Malaya itself 
‘by archaeological research. There is, for 
instance, an inscription written in a Southern 
Indian seript which is dated as early as 
a. D. 400. This would be almost as early 
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as anything we have yet found in 
Java or elsewhere. The inscription has 
not been fully deciphered and it does 
not help us with any historical information 
but it gives us hope that some further 
inscriptions may be. discovered of definite 
historical value. A famous old fragment 
of stone, found in the bed of the river 
at Singapore, is now in the Raffles Museum. 
But this also does not help us to any great 
extent, because it is only a fragment. 

For nearly a thousand years a widespread 
civilizing tradition of Indian culture, 
religion, and literature was very slowly 
accumulated all over this part of the South- 
Kastern Asia. This country with its 
adjacent islands, was rightly and truly 
regarded as an extension of India itself 
and of Hindu Buddhist civilization,—a 
kind of cultural empire. With the advance 
of the Buddhist missionary expansion the 
same Indian traditions were carried still 
further eastward and also to the north of 
the Malay Peninsula. Burma and Siam owe 
not merely their original civilization, but 
also their permanent religious creed to these 
Indian immigrants. Whatever strength 
they have had in their long history, as 
civilized countries, they have drawn from 
the Buddhist religion which had its origin 
in Hindu India. 

It is not, necessary at this point to go 
still further and point out in detail how 
Buddhism from India went right on to the 
shores of the Pacific as far as North China, 
Korea and Japan. For the story of this 
further spiritual conquest would carry us 
beyond the bounds of the special purpose 
of this essay which is to show how closely 
Malaya has -been linked up with India 
itself. But it may be mentioned that while 
the Mahayana Buddhism was advancing 
in a north-westerly direction and thence 
penetratiog Central Asia through Afghanistan 
and Kashmir this South-Eastern expansion 
was going on simultaneously. 

In corroboration of this historical account 
of Hindu and Buddhist settlement from 
India all along the sea-border and ‘in the 
nearer islands of the Malay Archipelago, 
we have evidence from another source 
which may be briefly referred to here. 
The most important Western account of 
Further India and the Golden Chersnese 
{as Malaya was called in the West) is found 
in Ptolemy's description of the world, 
dating from the first half of the second 
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century after Christ. Piolemy came from 
the city of Alexandria in Egypt which was 
the great emporium of the eastern trade. 
He informs us that, in his time, the coast- 
line of Further India was inhabited through- 
out its length by the Sindri (Hindus). 
Their widespread importance in the Far 
East at that time was enough for this 
accurate Alexandrian geographer to describe 
them as a ‘race of wide distribution’. This 
great and lasting advance in Hindu culture 
under ancient conditions of sea voyage 
must have taken some centuries to spread 
so far and wide. It must have been going 
on, century after century, even before the 
southern regions of India itself were wholly 
penetrated by Brahman influence from the 
North. 

Tt is important to notice, that the whole 
of this early colonization made its long 
voyages by sea and not by land. It did not 
proceed gradually along the coast of Arakan 
and Burma by any land routes. Indeed, 
Burma, for very many centuries, appears 
to have been almost passed by. It would 
even seem as if the Hindu penetration of the 
south-east of Asia preceded by many centuries 
its full entry into Burma itself. Indeed, 
even today, it is in Cambodia, on the 
north-eastern #side of the Malaya Peninsula, 


that the richest finds in ancient Hindu 
Inscriptions have been made and the 
strongest traditions of Brahman culture 


still exist. 

AS a consequence of all these early 
settlements and occupations, the name 
Indonesia has now been rightly given by 
modern geographers to the greatest and 
most populated group of islands in the 
world, which lies around Malaya and 
stretches out for nearly 2,500 miles towards 
the Far Hast into the midst of the Pacific 
Ocean. Wherever one goes in these islands, 
there are still to be found the traces of 
the old Hindu culture, which lasted for 
over one thousand years. Therefore, it is 
eutirely wrong and unhistorical to regard the 
Indian immigration which is happening today 
in Malaya as something strangely foreign 
and contrary to Hindu custom and tradition. 
For the whole area has been saturated with 
Hindu culture from very ancient times aud 
its present civilization under Islamic rule 
and British protection cannot really be under- 
stood unless this Hindu-Buddhist foundation 
is clearly recognized and fully acknowledged. 

After the year 1200 a. p. the history of 
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the Malaya Peninsula becomes obscure again 
fora time, but we have important clues. 
We find out from the Chinese records that 
the various rajahs in the north of Malaya 
were obliged to fall back against the rising 
power of Siam. We know also that Siam 
itself was being hard pressed from the east 
by the ever-increasing sway of the Khmer 
dynasty, which was a part of what is now 
called Indo-China. 


In addition to this information, we have 
the record of an expedition in 1273 of 
Kertanagara of Tumapel against Malayu 


which utterly destroyed’ the southern part 
of the Peninsula. We find that the Hindu 
Maharajah of Majapahit, which was tbe 
rising power in Java, invades again and 
again the Malay Peninsula and brings into 
subjection most of the coast. The famous 
inscription already mentioned, which was 
found at the mouth of the Singapore river, 
probably refers fo this conquest, but since 
it is only a small fragment, definite informa- 
tion cannot be gathered from it with any 
certainty. 

Bat Java itself was soon to be overcome 
by fresh invaders. When Merco Polo in 
a. D. 1292 visited Sumatra he found Islam 
already in possession at a: ‘little port called 
Perlak. Very rapidly Islam spread from 
thence among the people of the Peninsula.” 
There are important records showing that the 
missionaries of Islam came’ chiefly from the 
western coasts of India, just as the Buddhist 
missionaries a thousand years before had 
come from the eastern coast which looks out 
upon the Bay of Bengal. 

The Islamic traders who came over 
western India, were very rich and powerful. 
They seemed to have opened up this great 
field of Islamic conquest, which was taken 
advantage of from Asia and Persia 
afterwards. Within two centuries the whole 
of this coast-line from ` Penang to the 
extremity of Java, and over a large part 
of Sumatra also, had accepted the Islamic 
faith and welcomed Islamic rulers. Such 
an amazingly quick conquest. could have only 
happened owing to the weakness aud decay 
of the earlier Hindu-Boddhist civilization. 
Thus for a second time the Malay Peninsula 
and the neighbouring islands: were conquered 
from India and acknowledged this definite 
religious conquest by allowibg their rulers 
to be chosen partly from those who belong 
to India by race. 

In the book called “The Malay Annals” 
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we have a vivid account of these Sultans. 
Their reigns in this newly conquered 
lands appear to have been for the most 
part taken up with war and luxurious 
living, At the same time, the religion of 
Islam obtained powerful hold over the 
minds of the common people, and made 
such a deep impression upon them that 
through all the different changes which 
followed these village people have still 
continued faithfully to observe the precepts 
of Islam. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
the next invasion came from the extreme 
west of Europe. Portugal had risen quickly 
to power as a maritime people. The 
Portuguese had been the first to 
circumnavigate South Africa and to enter 
the eastern seas by the long voyage up the 
African east coast to Mombasa crossing 
from thence the Arabian Sea to the coast 
of Malabar in South 
thence reaching Ceylon and the Far East. 
“The Malay 'fAnnals” give a vivid account 
of the arrival of the first Portuguese captain 
at Malacca in 1509. It reads as follows: 

“All the Malayas crowded round him in 
wonder at the appearance of the Portuguese. 
They said, “hese are white Bengalis’. 
There were dozens of Malacca people round 
every Portuguese; some pulled their 
beards and patted their heads, others seized 
their hats or clasped their bands. The 
Portuguese captain went to interview the 
great Malay chief, the Bendahara. The 
Bendahara gave the captain’s littie son a 
Malay costume. The captain presented the 
Malay chief with a golden chain, and himself 
flung it over the sacred head of the chief. 
The chiefs followers were angry, but the 
Bendabara restrained them, remarking, 
‘Take no notice; for he is a person of 
no manners.” 

The Portuguese, who 
found an empire, in the Far East, were at 
this time a precociously brilliant and 
adventurous race. They numbered among 
them some of the greatest names in the 
history of the sixteenth century. Three 
are specially famous. Alfonso d’ Albu- 
querque was the outstanding imperial 
statesman of this time. Probably no 
conqueror who came from Europe to the 
East since Alexander, left a deeper impression 
on Eastern history than he did. The second 
name, which is still famous in literature 
to-day, is’ that of the Portuguese poet 


thus began to 


India and from ` 


Camoens, who served asa soldier in the 


Far Eastern Empire of Portugal. He wrote 
this famous epic while thus living im exile 


in Malaya The third name is the greatest 
of all. It is that of Saint Francis Xavier 
who lived first of all in Western India and 
from thence went forward to the Far Hast. 
He made many converts from the outcaste 
Hindus and then tried to win the Mubam- 
madan population to the faith of Christ. 
When hecould not succeed in this endeavour 
he passed on to the Far Hast At his 
death, his body was first buried at Malacca 
in the Malaya Peninsula and then removed 
to Goa. i 

The rule of the Portuguese was short- 
lived. In 1640, the Dutch captured Malacca 
and took all the Portuguese possessions 
from them. During the next century and a ` 
halt this south-eastern corner of Asia was 
treated as a place for plunder rather than 
as a seat of civilization. The islands close 
to Malaya were used for the purpose of 
obtaining ‘cloves and spices. A Dutch 
monopoly was held in this trade against- 
all comers. The natives of the islands who 
grew the spices were treated as slaves of 
the company and they were ruthlessly 
pillaged on many occasions. The story of 
those days as told jin the contemporary 
Dutch history makes terrible reading. At ` 
last, the monopoly of the Dutch was 
challenged by other rival European Powers ; 


but the Dutch interests were not completely 
broken until towards the middle of the 
eighteenth century. In India French 


rivalry sprang up in the Madras Presidency. 
The East India Company then began to 
press in on every side and towards the close - 
of the eighteenth century the British 
sueceeded in getting a footing not only in 
India itself in the three coastal areas of 
Madras, Bombay and Calcutta, but also in 
the Malaya Peninsula at Penang. Malacea ` 
was captured in 1795. Then came the - 
Napoleonic wars with the final struggle . 
for power in the world outside Europe 
between the British and the French. . 

Early in the nineteenth century Sir 
Stamford Raffles came to this part of the 
world. He was a genius of the highest 
order and wherever his influence penetrated 
he left a mark which is noticeable to-day. 
From 1811-1817, he ruled over Java, and 
it was his deep interest in the archaeclogical 
remains of the. Hast which rescued Borobudur 
from decay and ultimate ruin. At the end 
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the war against Napoleon, the division 
the spoils in the South East of Asia 
tween the Dutch and English were finally 
ded to Great Britain. Sumatra and Java 
id other islands of Indonesia were handed 
rer finally to the Dutch. 

At first, the British settlements in Malaya 

ere only at the coast. Penang and 
‘alacca were the two ports that were made 
1e bases of sea power at first. But in 1819 
momentous step was taken. Sir Stamford 
affles took possession of a sheltered harbour 
n a small island at the very foot of the 
[alaya Peninsula which was called by the 
ncient name of Simhapura, the Lion City. 
taftles foresaw clearly the great geographical 
mportance of the position and declared 
t a free port, from the first, in order 
o destroy the. Dutch monopoly. To-day 
Singapore is reckoned to be the seventh port 
pn importance in the whole world, and the volume 
f trade which passes through it is increasing 
ery year. It is also being made into an 
mmense naval and aeronautic base, which 
will be the strongest in fortification in the 
whole of the Far East. 

The occupation of Singapore by Sir 
Stamford Raffles formed the turning-point 
in the history of the British power in South 
Eastern Asia. Along with Penang and 
Colombo it gave to Great Britain a complete 
protected sea route. This in turn made the 
trade with China naturally fall chiefly into 
British hands for a whole century. The 
importance of Singapore, however, is not 
merely that of commerce and trade; it has 
also become the centre of immigration for 
millions of Chinese, who have come there 
chiefly from Canton and the southern parts 
of China in order to make money in Malaya 
and then afterwards return to China. 

This Chinese population has now been 
for nearly a century more or less a floating 
population. The work of’ development of 
the Malaya Peninsula has been carried on by 
these immigrants, who come on account of 
‘the high wages offered and then as soon as 
possible return home again. The vast extent 
of this seasonal migration in the past may 
be judged by the fact thatbetween 1911 and 
1921 more than a million Chinese went back 
to China and yet at the same time the 
‘Chinese population in Malaya increased by 
over 28 per cent. The most remarkable fact 
since the end of the World War has been 
the number of Chinese women who have 
accompanied their husbands owing to the 
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disturbed conditions in China itself. This 
is likely to increase the permanent Chinese 
population as against that of India which 
has come for labour purposes across the 
Bay of Bengal. \ 

I have ventured elsewhere to forecast 
with some confidence ‘that Malaya must 
become in the future an integral portion of 
Greater China. The reason for this is not 
the immense flow of immigrants to and fro 
between Singapore and Canton, but rather 
this new feature of Chinese family life in 
Singapore and Malaya. For since the 


Chinese who are now coming to Singapore . 


are bringing with them. their families thoy 
will soon far exceed any other race. 

The policy of the British Government 
at Singapore has been one of encouragement 
of this migration from China, leaving it to 
take its own free course: But one sinister 


- aspect of this traffic has been the monopoly 


of opium which the Government of Singapore 
has possessed. The Chinese immigrants are 
in reality taxed for a very large part of the 
expenditure incurred in Singapore itself by 
the payments they make to the Government 


for opium smoking. In one year, not very 
long ago, the whole local expenditure of 
Singapore was covered by this opium 
taxation. 


During the earlier period. of the nineteenth 
century, up to the year 1867, the different 


possessions in Malaya, such as those of 
Singapore, Malacca and Penang, were 


governed from Calcutta by the Governor- 
General of India. They were actually a 
part of the British Indian administration. 
This made the connection with India very 
close indeed. 

When the Queen’s Proclamation was 
published in 1858, promising equal treatment 
of all races, the Proclamation was 
issued in Penang and Singapore as well as 
in Delhi and Calcutta. 

After the year 1867, a new charter in 
the history of the Malay Peninsula began. 
For the Straits Settlements ‘were made into 
a colony and placed under the Colonial 
Office. They have remained under the 
Colonial Office ever since. It can be shown 
historically that their progress has been far 
more rapid under the Colonial Office than it 
was under the British Indian Government. 
The anarchy, piracy and free-booting, which 
was rife in the neighbouriug Malaya States, 
made it more and more difficult to keep the 
peace of the whole country intact without 
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protection one Sultan after 


taking under 
the Malaya States 


another, and federating 
under British rule. 

A careful reading of the conditions 
during the period before they came under 
British protection shows that when once 
Penang and Singapore were occupied the 
further unification was inevitable. On the 
whole, the material progress of the different 
States, since the time when they came under 
British protection, has been remarkable. 
I have myself travelled both in the Federated 
and Unfederated States, and I have no doubt 
personally that the great improvement in the 
administration which bas taken place is due— 
(1 to the separation of Malaya from the 
Government of British India, (2) to the 
remarkable series of administrators who 
have been able to work side by side with 
the Sultans of Malaya giving them help in 
their difficulties, keeping the peace, perserv- 


ing order, and at the same time leaving 
them as far as possible with their owa 
local powers intact. The settled peace 
which has prevailed in the Malaya 
Peninsula ever since the time when 
it was separated from the British 
Government in India, has produced a 


remarkable effect in racial union aud racial 
intermarriage. Without this settled peace 
the races, which are so diverse as those of 
China, Malaya and India, could never have 
been kept side by side among their illiterate 
members without friction. Also the habits of 
dacoity which had become almost a second 
nature in Malaya, might have gone on increas- 
ing. But owing to the settled administration 
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the races have remarkably intermingled. 


Indeed very rarely have races so divergent 
become so friendly together as those in 
Malaya and in so short a time. A harmony 


has been springing up between all the three 
races and in certain important directions 
intermarriages are constantly taking place. 
The only stock which does not intermarry 
is the Hindu society where some caste 
traditions have been maintained. In other 
directions what we observe today is the 
formation of a new human stock in which 
three different cultures and three differest 
races will probabiy in the end intermingle 
and unite. 


Thus the Indians who go to Malaya do 
not go there as foreigners. They pass out 
across the Bay of Bengal to a country with 
which India has been intimately connected 
from the very first. The Hindu traditions 
are vot alien to Malaya, but a vital portion 
of the most ancient civilization of the land. 
The Malayans themselves have already imbibed 
that culture, and it remains deeply embedded 
in their legends, folk plays and songs 
beneath the exterior ceremonial of Islam. 
There should be no difficulty whatever in 
its revival. It is true that the course of 
events points to a predominance of Chinese 
population in the near future, but there is 
no reason why the cultural traditions of 
India should not remain as the background of 


the whole scene of human life jin this 
wonderful land, if only the spiritual 
enterprise which prevailed in India in 


Hindu Buddhist times is not now lacking. 





By K. P. JAYASWAL | 


N the last day of March this year, 
Sardar Puran Singh, the mystic poet 
of Sikhism. passed away at his 

residence at Dehra Dun. Puran Singh is 
not to be claimed sol-ly by Sikhism; he was 
one of our lords of letters, a poet who 
adopted the English language to offer his 
thoughts. He greatly resembles Tagore in 
style, freedom, force and mystic grandeur. 


No one who ever came in contact with 
Puran Singh the Sikh devotee, or “Puran” 
the Vedantist, as he formerly was, could 
forget the man. As a man, Puran Singh 
was agreater national asset than even as 
the literary prince of the Panjab. His 
presence shed kindness and affection, it 
spelt relief and happiness to those who 
approached him. He would envelope you 
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with his 
would feel 
he recited some poems 
Him, tears rolling down his “cheeks, face 
becoming brighter and brighter, his person 
almost reaching the stage of a spiritual 
trance. He would make you forget this 
material world for the time being. 

It was a real privilege to be with Puran 
Singh, the Sikh devotee. From association 
with him, one could realize what spiritual 
personality means. He mainly drew upon 
Nanak and other saints of Sikhism; at the 
same time his ideal was Christ. He always 
kept an excellent picture of Christ in his 
room where he read and wrote. 

Socially, Sardar Puran Singh was an 
dustitution. People flocked to him. His 
‘house, “Ivanhoe,” became a second home to 
a number of friends. It was open, like a 
mosque, to one and all. Puran Singh, the 
Sikh gentleman and Mrs. Puran Singh the 
pious Sikh lady were brother and sister 
to every vistor, to every friend; 
they were more than host and hostess. 
Following Nanak spiritually and in 
‘practice, Puran Singh knew not that there 
could be ‘any 
and a Muhammadan, a Sikh and a non-Sikh. 
Friends have told me many times—'You 
‘cannot think of Puran Singh without thinking 
of Khudadad Khan’. The latter gentleman— 
Dr. Kbudadad Khan—was a ‘friend of 
Sardar Puran Singh and lived with bim in 
one and the same house at Dehra Dun like a 
‘member of his family up to the last breath 
‘of the Sardar. 

Puran the 
personality. 


love for God and yourself, you 
he was entering your self when 


was a remarkable 
came to know him as 
such: a faultless, slim figure with a clean- 
shaven, shining, calm, and ‘uncommonly 
handsome face, having the lustre of a yogin. 
The young Furan had lightening in his 
speech. He was all-conquering when he 
talked. As he himself told me 25 years 
later, he felt, while a Vedantist, that he was 
united with every one and every thing. He 
mentally lived in all and all lived in him. 
‘He. was all dignity. He practised the 
realization of the Great Brahman E) within 
him. fvery one who listened to Puran 
forgot that Puran was a young man; the 
listener felt there was a Master talking. If 
Itry to describe the effect of a lecture of 
Puran the Vedantist I might be accused of 
exaggeration. For my own part, I can say 
that his lectures explained to me the truth 


Vedantist 
I first 


of his addressed. to - 


difference between a Hindu. 
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that Great Teachers were obeyed the moment 
they said ‘Follow me’. 

Puran the Vedantist was the superman 
to be obeyed. to be overpowered by. But 
when some five years later I met him again, 


this time as Puran Singh the Sikh devotee, 
I saw a different spiritual personality. Ue 
was no more the Representative of the 


Great Brahman, he was no more Brahman, 
no more an equal of God, but His most 
humble servant, most intimate servant, 
most grateful devotee. He had ceased to be 
a superman to be obeyed, he was a fatherly 
friend to take over and share your sorrows, 
to whom you would willingly confess, in 
whom you would seek and find repose. 
There was God all round. him, hymns, Christ, 
Nanak, Buddha, all—in words, thoughts, 
on the walls, in Paran Singh’s heart and 
in your heart. The same, though silent, 
godliness circled round" Mrs. Maya Devi 
Puran Singh at “Ivanhoe,” where she 
presided not only over her own but also a 


number of women and girls whom we 
would, not she, call . outsiders Herself 
intensely religious, having descended from 
the family of a Sikh saint, Mrs. Puran 
Singh had in no little degree influenced 
the life of Sardar Puran Singh. 

Had Puran Singh taken to politics, 


probably he would have died as the foremost 
political orator of his time. I did not hear 
him on the platform in latter times, but my 
Sikh friends who did hear bim ia Sikh 
conferences told me that be kept spell-bound 
huge audiences. He used to command a 
pin-drop silence, no one would cough or 
breathe aloud when he spoke. The hearer was 
filled in with Puran Singh's’ words, thoughts 
and zeal. It is worth noting the various 
phases of Puran Singh’s career. He started 
life as a spiritual seeker, as a monk, and died 
a Sikh devotee, finding all that he wished 
for under his own “roof, with his own 
family. Puran Singh began as a fakir and 
died asa fakir, only of a different kind. 

His father was a Sikh, living in a village 
of Abbotabad in the Frontier Province. 
He was blessed with that variety of wealth 
which the Deity bestows on His own men-~a 
dignified poverty. He earned his living as 
a small official. Puran Singh (b. 1881) was 
brought up asa Sikh boy by a religious 
and generous mother and a metaphysical 
father, in the Pathan village of his birth. 
Funds were not easily available, and thè 
mother moved to relations at Rawalpindi 
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for the education of her son who did his 
Entrance examination and was sent to 
Lahore for his college studies. Before 
graduation, he was awarded a scholarship 
to go to Japan in 1900. He studied applied 
chemistry at the Imperial University, Tukio, 
for three years. Towards the close of his 
sojourn, Mr. Puran Singh became a monk. 
From thé Japanese whom he came to know 
intimately and amongst whom he met men 
of silence, men of joy, poets and artists, 
he ‘found the love of flowers, of nature, and 
of Buddha? He gained, as he himself 
relates, ‘the new joy of freedom from self.’ 
Everything dropped from his bands. He 
turned a monk. Tears of joy rolled down 
from his eyes, his words became as soft ‘as 
cherry flowers dropping in the air’ ‘It 
seemed that I loved every ons and every 
one loved me.” He was then in his full 
youth. Floods of ecstacy overwhelmed him ; 
he found ‘Buddha before me, behind me, 
above him, within him.’ 

In this spiritual state, Puran the Bhikkhu 
met Swami Ramatirtha, that highly intel- 
lectual Vedantist of the last generation, the 


Sannyasin who conquered all who went to 
him with an almost divine smile. This 
“Indian Saint,’ to quote Puran Singh 


himself, “touched me with the divine fire.” 
Puran became a disciple of Ramatirtha, 
became a sannyasin, and started the practice 
of Vedanta. 


The Vivekananda-Ramatirtha age moved 
the heart of even sannyasins towards 
political and social improvement of the 


Puran the Vedantist 
not only learnt Vedanta from bis master, 
but along with it a curiously untraditional 
programme of attachment—of a Nation-making, 
of awakening India. í 
Puran arrived in India to 
obedience to his master’s order. 
but the new programme of 
not fit in with the 


Land of Sannyasa. 


work in 
He obeyed. 
‘work’ would 
ideal of self-realization. 
On bis arrival Puran began to preach 
patriotism and practise Vedanta. In this 
condition, Puran wes arrested in Calcutta 
by two persons who claimed to be his 
creditors. The bent and broken father and 
the elderly mother who had travelled from 
Abbotabad on hearing of tbe return of 
Paran, easily searched, out the addressless 
monk. Face to face, all of a sudden, there 
was Puran the sannyasin with the mother 
who had brought him up in that mud-house 
of Abbotabad and the father who used to 
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dress him in velvet. Puran the Vedantist 
was emotionless. The tears of the mother 
drew no tears into the eyes of the sannyasin. 
His clean-shaven head, the head without the 
“Guru-given tresses and turban,” drew 
bitter sarcasm from the father. But the 
mother admired his son for taking the right 
path, and invited him to the family ‘nest’, 
the mud-home at Abbotabad. Puran accepted 
this. He went there. Tne sight of his 
half-starved sisters and brothers moved his 
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pity though not his eyes. One of his sisters 
(Ganga), in a few days died in his arms, but 
while she was breathing her last she made 
Puran promise to wed the girl whom their 
mother had selected. Puran promised this 
to the dying sister, which assured her and 
the family the return of Puran to home and to 
its support. 

In 1904 Puran married Srimati Maya 
Devi who belongs to the Bhagat family of 
Rawalpindi. He took his residence at Lahore 
and accepted a post in the Victoria Diamond 
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. years at Dehra Dun. 


Jubilee Institute. He took up ‘also some 
industrial matters, e g„ manufacture -of 
soaps, oils, ete. He was at this time the 
noted and foremost disciple of Ramatirtha. 
He founded a magazine called The Dawn 


and expressed his Vedantic thoughts through 


its pages. 
In 1907, 
Chemical Advisor 


be accepted the post of the 
to the Forest Research 
Institute, Dehra Dun. Since then Dehra Dun 
became his home. Sannyasins and other 
religious men frequented his house there. 
He gave profusely and never kept a penny 
for the next day. The Vedantic doctrine 
of non-duality he put in practice in daily 
life. Every stranger was to -him his kith 
and kin. His house belonged to one who 
came in and occupied it with him. He 
felt his unity with his creator and he 
was full of joy. This went on for some 
But this joy left him ; 
he became unhappy; he would sit up at 
night, weeping and praying. Finally in 
1911, he accepted the doctrine of personal 
devotion from a Sikh master. When I met 
him about 1919 soon after his retirement 
from the Forest Research Institute he 
related to me his acceptance of this new 
standpoint in his spiritual career. I found 
him then, aud subsequently up to 1928, 
when I met him last, in perfect spiritual 
happiness and a fountain of kindness and 
love. Recently im the Khalsa Review 
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(Dec. 1930, he wrote the story. of his last 
conversion. : 

He retired from Government service on 
a small pension in 1919. : As the Imperial _ 
Research Chemist he discovered some new 
forest oils which fact was noticed in the 
public press at the time. His chemical 
reports are marked with originality. In 
1921 he became Chief: Chemist to the 
Gwalior State and remained in its service 
for four years. . 

He used to write af a stretch. “The 
Sisters of the Spinning Wheel” which is a 
‘translation’ of hymns from the Sikh Granth - 
was composed at a continuous sitting of 
three nights and three days. The violent 
method which he adopted in his literary 
work probably is the main cause of his . 
comparatively early death. ' 

The photograph published with- this article 
was taken in October last. His verses read as 
original. They are as little translations as 
Arnold’s Light of Asia or Tagore’s English 
poems. His main literary works in English are: 

“The Sisters of the Spinning Wheel” (Poems). 

“Unstrung Beads” (Poems). : 

“Seven Baskets of Prose Poems.” 

“The Book of the Ten Masters.” 

“The Spirit-born People.” 

“At His Feat.” 

“An Afternoon With Self.” j 

“Spirit of Oriental Poetry.” ! 

“Life of Swami Ramatirtha”, 

“Spirit of the Sukh.” : 

He wrote largely in Panjabi as well. 


—— 


Gaurmani’s Son 


By SITA DEVI 


AURMANT became a widow, 


when her 
son Kishor was a boy of eight. Not 
only had she become a widow, but 


it seemed as if the universe had becdme quite 
meaningless to her. Sh3 was married very 
young. She was the child of poor parents 
but was given in marriage to the scion of 
an aristocratic family. But when she entered 
the house of her husband, the family was 
fast moving downhill and she found only a big 
house, falling into ruins, and the unbounded 
wealth of. aristocratic pride. They had no 
longer the money to live like a great land- 
holder but they made up for everything 
by an excess of dignity and highbrow airs. 
These never cost them anything. The huge 
castle-like house was nearly uninhabitable 


now, it had cracked in many places and the 
doors and windows had mostly broken down. 
Still they clung to it, as they had no other 
place to go to. They patched up the ruins 


somehow and lived on. There were two 
brothers, one widowed, sister and the old 
mother. : 

Shibdas was the younger of the two 
brothers, and he married Ganrmani. Bipradas, 
the elder, had been married long ago. 
Shibdas had remained unmarried so long 
on account of the calamity that had be- 
fallen his family. But a! man, born in 
Bengal, seldom goes unmarried to the end 


of his days. So, though. he had made up 
his mind not to marry, his sister and mother 
finally persuaded: him to change his mind. 
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He found no bride in the great families, 
for they ‘treated the unfortunate family 
with scorn now. Besides, Shibdas was too 
old) and had no desire to be continually 
looked down upon by a bride who came 
from a rich family. So Gaurmani was picked 
out, she was the daughter of Jadunath, who 
had formerly been in the employ of Shibdas’s 
father. The girl was only ten years old, but 
that did not seem to matter. „In olden days, 
a very fair complexion was thought essential 
for the brides who entered the family. 
Gaurmani was dark, but even this did not 
matter. She was married off to Shibdas, and 
her people considerd it a great good fortune 
for her and an honour for themselves. 
Gaurmani came to live in her husband’s 
house, ‘her small forehead, profusely decorated 
with vermilion, and her arms 
auspicious. bracelets of shell and 


iron. She 


could never regard ‘her husband as a mere’ 
man, and her husband too, did not help her- 


to do so, in any way. He remained distant 
to her, in the pride of his aristocratic birth 
and his manhood. Gaurmani’s feelings 
towards Shibdas was partly that of a devotee 
at a shrine, and partly that of a mother to 
a big overgrown boy. She was not fully’ 
conscious of these things, of course. 

Shibdas had inherited all the faults and 
good qualities of a noble house, in short, 
everything, except its wealth. He could not 
do a single thing for himself. As long as 
he had not married, life bad been full of 
discomfort and want for him. His widowed 
sister tried to look after bim, but she too, 
was a daughter of this family and brought 
up in its traditions. Not very long ago, 
every lady of the family had two waiting 
women each. so it was not to be wondered 
at that even the ladies had never learnt to 
look after themselves. So, Shibdas did not 
find much comfort in his sister’s regime. 

It is difficult to say whether Gaurmeni 
was placed inthe hands cf Shibdas, or he 
in hers. For the first two years after- her 
marriage, she came and went from her 
husband's house to her father’s. But after 
that, she settled down permanently in her 
husband’s house. She took up all the duties 
of the mistress of the house. She never 
rested from dawn to night. She worked on 
uncomplainingly. Her forefathers had served 
this family for ages and had thrived upon 
their bounty, so gratitude and loyalty to 
it had become second nature to her. Her 
love for Shibdas was not exactly. the love 


loaded with. 


‘thing really wrong, she would come 
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of a wife, but the devotion ‘o a servitor, 
the adoration of a man. The family was 
afflicted by Fate, and so deserving of greater 
consideration and love. Gaurmani learnt, all 
her duties from her sister-in-law, and began 
to perform them so flawlessly, that even the 
aristocrats became loud in praise of her. 
Besides taking care of Shibdas, there were 
many other duties awaiting her, but she 
never paid any attention to these, till she 
had finished everything veeded for the com- 
fort and ease of her husband. Her mind 
would become extremely disturbed, if-she . 
made the slightest mistake in her husband’s 
work. Sbe cooked his food, she served them, 
she made his bed and tucked him into it. 
After he had retired, she used to sigh with 
relief and coatentment. Her day’s work 
was well done.. Now she had a few moments 
to ‘spare for herself. 

For many years, she had no child. This 
made the complete dedication of herself in 
her husband’s- service easier for her. Her 
mother-in-law was dead, the sister-in-law was 
busy bewailing her own sad fate,. so there 
was nobody to upbraid Gaurmani with her 
childlessness. Shibdas’s elder brother had - 
children. These would carry on the name 
and traditions of the family. So thought 
everyone, and no one bothered about Gaur- 
mani. 

So when Kishor came into her arms, 
Gaurmani felt very glad, but she could not 
spare him any time or attention ; she brought 
up Kishor somehow, looking after him at 
intervals. Nearly all women are mothers 
first, wives after that. But she was an 
exceptional case. The claims of her husband 
always remained supreme. So even from 
infancy, Kishor grew up a bit independently. 
His mother ministered to his bodily needs 
somehow, but she did not help him in any 
other way to grow up. She washed 
and fed him and then shut him up in a 
room. She had other work to do and could 


‘not spare more time for the child. She never 
.cared to know how he passed his time. If 


he cried too loud, she would peep in to sce 
what the matter was. If she found some- 
in to 
put it right. but if she found the child much 
as usual, she would go away at once, without 
stopping to talk to him or smile at him. She- 
had no time to play with him, to fondle 
him, to forget herself in the ineffable joy of 
clasping his sweet soft body to her breast. 


_ Shibdas had usurped the place of god in her 
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heart and now he seemed to have usurped 
. the place of ber child also. 

. Kishor grew up. He had a peculiar 
nature, he never seemed to show any par- 
tiality for anyone. He would go to anyone, 
who served his purpose for the time being. 

“Look at him,” his aunt would say, “he has 
not got a grain of affection in him. He is 
sure to become a dacoit.” Gaurmani felt 
pained at these remarks, but she had no time 
to brood over them. Her sister-in-law had 
two boys, they were extremly gentle and 
proper. One could see they were of aristo- 

' cratic origin from a mile off. But ‘Kishor 
was a born vagabond, he bad no attachment 
for any earthly thing or person. He had no 
great respect either for the “Thou shalt nots” 
of aristocratic life. He would laugh if anybody 
tried to enforce these rules. He did not 
care twopence for the dignity of his family. 
His father and uncle never received any 
veneration from him. Gaurmani was 
thoroughly ashamed of her son, but she did 
not know how to correct him. 


Her husband’s family had become totally 
destitute. Its wealth of money and jewellery 
and even its furniture and plates had long 
since fallen into the clutches of money- 
lenders. But here and there, a few relics of 
` past greatness could be found. There were 
two or three things of this nature in 
Shibdas’s' possession. He had a huge 
Gargara of silver, which he still used for 
smoking. Gaurmani cleaned it everyday with 
her own hands, and kept its beauty untar- 
nished. There were besides, a pair of very 
fine Cashmere shawls, which Shibdas would 
‘put on if he went out anywhere. Gaurmani 
did not possess a single bit of gold or 
silver. She had only her shell bangles, 
the sign of auspicious wifehood. 
But her old mother-in-law had presented 
her with a small vermilion box of gold 
at the time of her wedding. This thing 
Gaurmani treasured, kept hidden in her 
huge wooden chest. If „ever she had the 
good fortune to see the face of a daughter- 
in-law, she wanted to give this holy thing 
to her as a present. These few things were 
really holy relics to her, she spent much 
time taking care of them. 

Days passed on in a monotonous way. 
Since the day, she had entered her husband’s 
home, Gaurmani had followed the same 
routine every day, except during the month 
of Kishor’s birth. But this period bad been 
full of disquiet and unhappiness for her. 
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husband had 
her enioreed 


The discomforts, which her 
to put up with, ‘during 
invalidism made her’ sick with anxiety. 
She had sighed with relief when she was 
allowed to come out. , Sbe put away 
child from her arms, and equally from her 
mind and took up her former duties again. 
Her health was perfect. 'So after this Shibdas 
had never to suffer, for want of attention 
from his wife A 

Shibdas waf a bit, of a scholar too. 
He did not know English very well, but 
he was proficient in Sanskrit. Every morning 
he would sit down for ‘a while, with his 
favourite book. When the time for taking 
his bath would come, Gaurmani would make 
everything ready for it, then go and call 
him. As soon as Shibdas departed, she 
would put up his books and his spectacles, 
then depart to get his breakfast ready. 
She did all his cooking herself. She 
could not afford to keep a cook and 
she was afraid, too, to entrust the cooking 
of her husband’s food to a paid servant. 
She had to cook twice as Shibdas and 
Bipradas ate a different kind of food from 
the rest of the family. So, the two sisters- 
in-law cooked separately. for their respec- 
tive husbands and then; did the common 
cooking by turns. The food intended for 
the masters of the house had to be perfectly 
cooked. Bipradas’s children never made 
any remarks about this arrangement, which 
seemed quite reasonable to,them. The elders 
were their superiors in- every way, and so 
entitled to better food. 

The first opposition came from Kishor. 
He sat down to breakfast one day and 


shouted, - “Mother, I want that prawn 
curry.” : 

“Thats not for us,’ said his mother. 
“That’s for your father. We have got fish 


2 


Dp. . : 

“Give father the soup,” said the obstinate 
boy, “I want that curry today.” 

Gaurmani bit her tongue 
“That is impossible,” she said. 
never be able to relish that soup.” 

Kishor was stubborn, “I will eat -tbat 
prawn,” he shouted. “Why should father 
have the best things always ?” 

Gaurmani made no answer, but went to 
serve Kishor with the fish ‘soup. ‘Kishor 
kicked aside the plate and, pounced upon 
the prawn curry which was standing near by. 
He had disappered in an instant with the 
biggest prawn. It was too late then to 


in dismay. 
“He would 


the | 
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grocure prawns again and prepare it. So 
Shibdas had to go without his favourite dish 
that day. Gaurmani felt entremely ill at 
gase about it, and Kishor was deprived of his 
linner as a punishment, but he did not seem 
1 bit repentant. 

Shibdas heard about this incident and 
‘emarked, “He is not being trained properly. 
Te is greedy as a low-class boy.” 

“I don’t know where he acquires these 
nanners from,” said Gaurmani. “He never 
sees anybody behaving in this fashion.” 
<ishor’s father and uncle ate delicacies 
nveryday before -the children, without 
aver Sharing anything with them. But such 
yehaviour never seemed wrong to them. 
They never thought they were setting a bad 
xxample. Gaurmani took the blame upon 
rerself. She was not of noble lineage and 
<ishor must have inherited these plebeian 
instincts from her, 

Kishor was a born iconoclast. 
ooked upon anything with eyes of 
reneration. This thing pained Gatrmani 
nost of all. Kishor was born of gentlefolk, 
ret he had no respect for his elders. 
‘his was unthinkable to Gaurmani. She 
iad found fulfilment in dedicating her life to 
he service of her husband. She thought 
hat to be the only way for all. Renun- 
vation and loving service, these two things 
nade up life for her. Kishor was only a 
voy, still his conduct seemed highly objec- 
ionable to her. Every night, after she had 
inished her day’s work, she would bow down 
o the image of the family god and pray to 
iim to change the heart of her son. 


Bat no change was apparent in Kishor. 
Ie became worse and worse. One day, while 
}hibdas was taking his bath, and Gaurmani 
vas setting out his breakfast, Kishor called to 
rer from the bedroom, “Mother, come here.” 


Gaurmani thought that her son wanted 
xer for something. She entered the bedroom 
ind found Kishor in a state that nearly 
nade her faint with dismay. Kishor had put 
yo his father’s spectacles and had painted a 
zery fine pair of moustaches with the help 
of his pen. Seeing his .mother, he laughed 
ind asked, “Don’t I look just like father, 
nother ?” 


Gaurmani gave him a resounding slap and 
snatched away the spectacles. She then 
jragged Kishor to the bathroom and washed 
off his artistic endeavours. She fell inclined 
to ask pardon of the defiled spectacles. ` She 


He never 


_From morning till nightfall, 


. them. He joined their 
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did not mention the incident to her husband 
at all, for fear of incurring his wrath. 

When Kishor was but eight years of age. 
Shibdas suddenly fell ill. After a few days’ 
suffering, he passed away quietly. It seemed 
to Gaurmani, as if the world had tumbled 
down all of a sudden. Her life bad become 
totally meaningless. i 

A few months passed away. Gaurmani had 
at first become quite dazed with grief. But 
as her senses returned she saw that she had 


ceased to be necessary to any one. Her 
relatives tried to comfort her. “You have 
your son. Bring him up properly, that’s 
your duty now. Don’t grieve for the 
departed. Life and death are in God's 
hands.” 


But Kishor had completely passed out of 
her control. He had been defranded of a 
mother, by his father, when he needed her 


most. Now when Shibdas departed, leaving ` 


Gaurmani completely free, Kishor no longer 
had any need of her. Gaurmani never felt 
satisfied and at ease, unless she could lavish 
unstinted love and care upon someone, but. 
it was impossible to take care of Kishor. 
nobody found 
him at home, except at meal time. He went 
to school or absented himself according to 
his own sweet will and never paid heed to 
any reprimand. It was no use taking care 
of his room or things, he was incapable of 
enjoying them. He did not care twopence 
about family prestige and mixed with all 
the poorer people of that quarter. 
with them and went about 
musical and thea- 
trical club even. 

One day Gaurmani heard that Kishor had 
taken, the part of a dancing-girl in an 
amateur drama, aod was practising his steps 


_at the rehearsal. She nearly fainted with 
shame and grief. The boy was bringing 
dishonour upon his family. How could 


she bring him back to the path of 
righteousness ? She was an orthodox Hindu 
widow, she could not accompany her son 
everywhere and see what he was doing. 
Feeling herself helpless she went to her 
sister-in-law. Bipradas pever meddled in 


the affairs of his brother’s family. This was 
the accepted rule of the house. As they 
divided their money and property, so they 


divided their affections, duties and responsi- 
bilities. They kept within their legal rights 
always and never passed the boundary line. 
Bipradas was as, indifferent now, as he had 


He played, 
all day, with. 
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been, when Shibdas was 
time, Kishor’s transgressions had. passed all 
limits. So when his wife informed him about 
Gaurmani’s a he went himself and 
dragged Kishor home by the ear. 

‘The result was the complete disappearance 


living. 


of Kishor for a few days. When he was 
found at Jast, he looked so wild and 
desperate, that’ Gaurmani did not dare to 


say anything to him. 
your name,” 


“You are dishonouring 
was all she could say. 

“What a fine name!” said 
militantly. “I cannot dishonour it 
than any elders have done.” 

Gaurmani did not know what to say 
after this. She understood that she was 
powerless to control her son. He belonged 
to another world: He. saw things differently. 


Kishor 
more 


Once she had left Kishor helpless, to 
fend for himself. Sow he did the same- 
by ber. She cluny to her god now, with 


her. wealth of frustrated love and service. 
Her husband had once usurped the place of 
the god too, but the god did not bear any 
grudge and did not repel her in her hour 


of need. But her heart remained dry and 
parched. 
Days passed, one by one. Kishor grew 


but his conduct 
He passed the 
somebow, then 
He was busy 
musical parties. 
hand at literature too. He 
and poetry. He brought 
“magazines in which these were 
but Gaurmani never looked 


up into a young man, 
became worse and worse. 
Matriculation examination 
decided to give up studying. 
with amateur theatricals and 
He tried his 
wrote fiction 
home the 
published, 
at them. 

Gaurmani’s health had been perfect 
hitherto. During her husband’s lifetime 
he had done the work of two persons, 
single-handed. But now her health began 
to break. She could not bear the terrible 
burden of uselessness. She had never been 
-accustomed to think that she was not 
necessary to someone, that happiness and 
comfort of someone, did not solely depend 
on her.  Shibdas’s death had left her 
destitute in every way. 

Her relatives began to advise her to 
get her son married. “Get him married,” 
they said. “Then he will. have some attraction 
for home, and you too will have somebody 
to keep you company. A woman can 
never live alone.” But Gaurmani had no 
enthusiasm for such things. She wondered 
what kind of a daughter-in-law she would 


But this’ 


_ family 
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have. Kishor’s conduct was far from 
satisfactory, still as he lived cutside for 
most of the time, his misdeeds did not pain 
her eyes, and sometimes she never heard 
of them. But if the daughter-in-law behaved 
like the son, home would become a torture: 
chamber to her. She believed firmly that 
a wife should obey her husband implicitly 
and follow him in ‘everything. So she 
knew that her son’s wife would obey her. 
son and not herself So she was very: 
half-hearted about arranging for Kishor’s 
marriage. She had worshipped her husband’s. - 
with heart and soul and she wanted 
exactly like herself for Kishor’s 
But: where cotild she get such a 


another 
wife. 
girl ? 

Bipradas’s eldest 
married very soon. 
came and said to her, 
got another girl of marriageable age. If 
you are thinking of getting a wife for 
Kishor, we can talk with them. They are 
quite ready to accept Kishor as -a son- -in- 
law. The girl is good-looking, we hear.” 

“Is the family good enough?” asked 
Gaurmanl dispiritedly. “These modern 
girls are not to my liking: I dare not 
give word without knowing the particulars.” 

“The family is good enough,’ said her: 
sister-in-law. “Else why ‘should we select. 
a bride from it? Still modern girls will 
be modern girls, they ‘cannot be exactly 
like us. They are educated and, accomplished. 
The modern young men want these things. 
in a wife. Your son’s wife must know how 
to sing at least. He is music mad.” 

Gaurmani did not at: all want a bride 
after Kishor’s own heart. ‘Then the home- 
would fall into ruins in no time. But in 
answer to her sister-in-law ‘she said, “Very 
wel], I shall speak to him.” 

When Kishor came home for his dinner,. 
Gaurmani raised this topic. Kishor frowned 
heavily and asked, “What is the new wife 
going to eat here ? Grass ?” 

Gaurmani was deeply pained. “Why P” 
She asked, ‘Did we live on grass ?”” 

“I have seen how you had lived,” her 
son said. “I am not going to inflict 
such punishment upon apy woman. A 
human being is not a beast of burden.” ` 

Such comments hurt the "mother deeply. 
Her life had been full of peace and content- 
ment to her. She could not bear any insult 
to it. She never talked of marriage to her 
son again. 


son was going to be 
Gaurmani’s sister-in-law 
“These people have 
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married off in 
was good-looking, 
everyone’s eyes 


Bipradas’s son was 
good time. ‘he bride 
and found favour in 
except in those of Gaurmani. The 
was too different from herself. This girl 
could never lose herself in another’s life. 
She had too much individuality. She 
demanded too much for herself. The ideal 
of womanhood, as -Gaurmani knew it, 
seemed to have disappeared from the face 
of earth. 


She sometimes thought of retiring to 
Benares, for the rest of her days. But she 
could not bring herself to give up this 
home where her husband had lived, these 
trifles which he had used. She took care 
of the house and all it contained as she had 
done in Shibdas’s lifetime. 

Winter came and she began to feel 
weaker than ever. But she gave herself 
no rest. She would rest for a few minutes, 
then fall to work again with renewed vigour. 
The home must not be neglected. 

The last few days had been cloudy. That 
morning Gaurmani woke and found a bright 
sun shining. She resolved to give an airing 
to her husband’s winter clothing before her 


bath. She never allowed Kishor to use his 
father’s things, she kept them safely locked 
“ap. 

She ‘opened the box and then turned 


dizzy in dismay. The first thing that used 
to confront her eyes whenever she opened 
it, had been that pair of old Cashmere shawls. 


But she did not find them there today. 
She looked into every nook and corner, 
she emptied the box of all its contents, 


but did not -find the shawls. She knew 
for certain, that she had not kept them 
anywhere else, still hoping against hope, 
she looked into all her boxes. They were no- 
where. Then she collapsed. It seemed 
to her, as if she had lost one of her ribs. 

Her nephew Nirad was passing by her 
door. Seeing her, sitting in such a desolate 
pose, he ran to her and asked “What has 
happened, aunt ?” 

"I cannot find ‘his 
she said mournfully. 

Nirad remained 


shawls anywhere,” 


silent for a while, then 
he said, “Dou’t tell Kishor that I told you, 
else he will thrash me. He has taken away 
the shawls. He wants them for the theatre.” 

Gaurmani felt as if someone had dealt 
her a death blow. Such things could happen ! 
The son defiling the dead father’s garments ! 
He could let an actor put them on ! 


nals 


girl . 


Nirad had gone away Gaurmani got 
up and looked. all around her. Then for 
the first time in her life, she came out of 
the house in broad daylight. She walked 
on slowly, but steadily. 


She knew where’ Kishor held his 
rehearsals. She entered, unknown to-anyone. 
The rehearsal was in full swing then, she 
heard music, and songs and the shouts of: 
the actors from the outside. 

Slowly she came to the door of ¢ 
hall, where the party was making ei 
Nobodv noticed her. She looked in and 


saw Naderchand, the cobbler’s son, dancing . 
a wild aud obscence dance with those- 
shawls on his shoulders. 

“Kishor!” She called out in a wild 
voice. ; 

Kishor was playing on the harmonium. 
His mother’s voice made him start and 
jump up in dismay. He came forward 


rather alarmed and astonished and asked- 
Why have you come here 2?” 


“You have brought your 
here? Whom have you 
wear ?” asked Gaurmani in the same voice: 

Kishor began to see light now. “What. 
does it matter if I hare?” “he asked, a bit 
reassured now. “I will have them washed, 
and cleaned properly.” 

“Don’t, don’t bring them, 
house,” cried Gaurmani. “I won't touch, 
them, I won’t allow them to he brought in. 
You have allowed a dog to defile a god’s 
belonging.” She trembled violently and fell 
down in a faint. 

She never knew who brought 
and how. Oun regaining 
found herself lying on her own bed. One 
of her nieces were sitting by her side, 

“Where is Kishor ?” she as ked. 


“He had, been here all the time,” 
answered. “He went out just now. 
I call him ?” 

“No,” said Gaurmani. 
You need not wait 


father’s shawls. 
given them to. 


back to my 


her home 
consciousness, she 


the ‘girl 
Shall 


“T feel all right now. 
anymore.” The girl went 


` away. 


sat up after a while. She 
the wardrobe in 


Gaurmani 
sighed deeply and opened 
which she kept her husband’s things. She 
took out the silver gargara from it and 
bronght out the vermilion box of gold from’. 
her own box. Hverything Shibdas had used, «: 
she took out and carried to the kitchen. She. ee 
made a big fire and threw io everything thera, 
even the gold and silver. She looked on as -. 
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the fire biazed,-like a mother 
funeral pyre of her only 
roared and shot up flames 

Then gradually, it died out. 


gazing at the 
son. ‘The fire 
fora long time. 


The world was no longer a good place for 


Gaurmani. One month went by, then a 
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second. The third month was the last. She 
found ber way out of this torture 
chamber in a dark ‘nioonless' night. She 
departed, perhaps in search of him, who had. 
-been her only shelter. Life had become ~ 
-futile. Perhaps in death: she found fulfilment. 
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The Art of the Woodcut in India 


A Revirw * 
By Pror. SUNITI KUMAR CHATTERJI 
Caleutia University i 


Nandlal Boses woodcuts, some of them most 
beautiful specimens of this artists work, were 
published some years back, and the advance 
made by him and his pupils in this branch. of art 
is known among art-lovers in India. The publication 
of the work under review, however, in which one 
artist of the new school comes before the public 
for the first time as an artist-engraver, may 
be said to mark an event in the history of Art in 
Modern India. Although it is expressive of the 
direct impact of the most recent influences from 
Europe on the art of India, it is at the same 
* time a resuscitation in a. novel form of an age-old 
artistic craft of the country— that of the wood-block 
for calico-printing—seekirg to record our artist’s 
impression of the life around him in a way 
never ‘done. before in India, The art of the 
printed book was unknown in India before its 
introduction by the Europeans in the, 16th 
century ; and, as Coomaraswamy noted in his 
great work on Rajput Painting in 1913, the 
art of book-illustration could not find a place 
in the list of Indian crafts—it was thus a 
chance missed. Judging from the quality of 
Rajput and other Hindu drawings for miniatures, 
it would have been a great enrichment of the 
world’s art if Indian counterparts to the early 
_ Italian, German and Flemish wood-cuts and other 
engravings, which form so distinctive a thing in 
modern European art, could have been achieved. 
The art of engraving for printing would have 
gone parallel to the general development in 
painting no doubt,—in India, as elsewhere, and it 
would be idle to think thatIndia could have developed 
anything like the Chinese and Japanese coloured 
weodcuts; but the rich decorative feel and the 
wonderful colour-harmony shown in Indian figure 
printing on calico might have given something 





* Woodcuts : by Ramendra Nath Chakravorty. 
An album, of twenty original woodents in 
portfolio, with an appreciation from Rabindranath 


Tagore. 147x14”: Full, cloth. Published by 
: Tapan Mohan Chatterji, Bar-at-Law 10 Old 
Post Office Street and 33 Macleod Street, Calcutta, 


1931. Price Rupees Twenty-five. 


marvellous if printing on; paper were known. 
We do not know when and how the printing 
of cotton stuffs from designs cut on blocks 
originated in India. The Sanskrit word chitra when 
used with words meaning cloth or stuff (vastra or 
vasana, etc.) may mean printed cloths, but the 
modern Indian word chhint or chhit, the source 
of the English chintx, cannot be a derivative of the 
Sanskrit word chitra. Be it as it may; actual 
specimens show the advance made in India in 
the art of printing on cloth from ‘colour blocks 
at least as early as the 15th century. The 
pintados or stamped (and painted) stuffs, 
especially from Masulipatam and other places, 
were an important -article of import from India - 
into Europe from the 16th century, and some 
of the more elaborate printed stuffs were 
veritable wood-block pictures on cotton on a 
large _ scale. uch printed stuffs have been 
reproduced and described and we can only 
admire at the marvellous reproduction on cotton 
of exquisite Telugu and Mogul paintings with 
human figures in them. The real woodcut 
and other kinds of engraving came in after, 
printing was established, and we find from the 
early and mid 19th century ‘a certain amount of 
engraving on lead and wood, crude enough in their. 
designing and execution, which illustrated popular 
religious books and romances. ; These together with 
a great deal of lithographic vignettes illustrating 
what are known as “bazar editions” of popular 
texts hardly deserve the name of art. Some fairly- 
big sized, woodcut printed on wretched paper 
daubed with colour by the hand also featured as 
popular religious broad-sides, as they had an iconic 
value representing divinities and religious scenes, 
The only merit of these crude productions lay in their 
adherence to the contemporary. though sadly muti- 
lated remnants of the medieval ‘tradition in painting 
and drawing in the various provinces. They are 


: the unskilled craftsman’s treatment of such popular 


art as we find in the Calcutta Kalighat pictures. To 
illustrate books of a better sort, lithographs and wood- 
cuts of pictures in a pesudo-Huropean’ style came 
into vogue during the second ‘half of the 19th 
century. Artistic book illustration was a ‘craft 
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which never grew up in India, and then came 
‘the , process block, which put a stop to any 
‘possibility of serious artistic work in the line. . 

When early during the first decade of the 
present century, a revival of Indian art was 
‘Inaugurated by, Abanindranath ` Tagore, ‘it was 
painting, and painting in miniature, that was first 
«cultivated. A group of Indian artists discovered for 
‘themselves and their people the depth and the 
‘tenderness of Rajput religious pictures and melody 
‘pictures and the romantic realisim of Mogul 
.portraiture and court scenes. They were equally 
“intoxicated by Ajanta. Other discoveries: were 
‘made—first in painting, and then in sculpture. A 
little stone-carving under the inspiration of some 
hereditary craftsmen from Orissa and Rajputana 
‘who had still retained. something of the facility 
and language of their ancestors was attempted. 
Inspiration and example of European sculpture ‘Jed 
to the development in Bengal of a new and vigorous 
school of clay-modelling among artists mainly of 
the Tagore school.” The crafts were then taken in 
hand. The centre of all this conscious movement 
towards an artistic vivification of the crafts is now 
ithe Kalabhavana or the Fine Arts Section of the 
‘Yisvabharati institution of Rabindranath Tagore 
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under the direction of Nandalal Bose. Other. centres 
of artistic craftsmanship in India, notably at Lucknow, 
Lahore, Jaipur, Masulipatam, and Madras have come 
in touch with the Indian artistic revival inaugurated. 
by Bengal, through pupils of Abanindranath Tagore 
and members of the school founded by "him 
directing the local training institutions in arts and 
crafts. But a school of artist engravers in wood 
can be said to have grown up at the , Visvabharati 
alone. with Nandalal Bose and his pupils, . i 
` Nandalal Bose believes in a good artist being an 
all-round craftsman, and it can be said emphatically 
that in his own artistic life he is a master 


craftsman as muchas an artist. And Ramendranath 


Chakravarti, one of the most promising pupils of 
Nandalal, and a rising young artist. follows in the 
footsteps of his great teacher. Trained in the 
Visvabharati Kalabhavana he had occasion to study 
foreign art while developing his own powers. 
His training was supplemented by travel. 
His sojourn at the Andhra Jatiya Kalasala-the 
Telugu National Art Academy—at Masulipatain 
as the director of its fine art section .gave 
him occasion to study ‘the local school of 
calico printing from wood-blocks, as well, as the 
art of batik making. At present he is Head 
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Assistant tọ the Principal of the Government 
Art School in Calcutta. : 

The example and inspiration drawing Chakravarti 
and his brother artists to the craft of wood- 
engraviog is Huropean, but the technique is largely 
Jndian, while the spirit is entirely of India. The 
modern revival of the wood-cut in Europe is 
‘partly the result of a reaction against the 
mechanical process block. Certain new factors 
helped to bring about the style which is largely 
in vogue now, ‘The meticulous working _ out of 
details which is characteristic of the classic 18th 
century style, of line-engraving and the 19th 
century—especially Victorian—wood-engraving was 
no longer in favour-the tendency was towards 
impressionism, in which the broad essentials were 
emphasized upon. The artist himself is now the 
craftsman, so that his impressions he cuts out directly 
upon the wood : there is not that soulless solicitude 
to copy exactly. Moreover, as the Huropean 
mind is becoming increasingly sensitive to other 
great forms of extra-Huropean art, the pictorial 
art of China aad Japan cou'd not be prevented 
from having their legitimate contact with and 
influence upon the attitude and practice of European 
art. The technique of the Chinese and Japanese 
woodcut which is so mnch studied in Europe now, 
could not dethrone the European technique already 
established for several hundred years—except in the 
case of the colour woodeut, in which China and Japan 
has achieved parfection, and where Europe lags far 
behind. But the, Far Estern attitude towards life 
and artis becoming a thing of universal acceptance : 
to find out the fitness. and beauty of common 
things. ‘The artistic sense sees beauty everywhere, 
and it knows how to see. It truly invests every- 
“thing with ‘the light that never was on sea or 
laod? To cultivate that successfully is to be 
possessed of the wizard’s ‘magic wand, which 
transforms everything—the drab into the golden, 
the commonplace into the romantic. In modern 
literature this spirit is amply at work. Among the 
plastic arts it seems that the woodcut has 
permeated itself with this spirit more than any 
other art or artistic craft. The result is what we 
find to character ze the modern European wood- 
cut—an artistic treatment of commonplace things 
and themes the beauty of which earlier artists could 
never suspect, going hand in hand with a boldness 
of execution which seizes the essentials, and which 
in its strength seems often to be rude. Moreover, 
there is a certain amount of sympathy with the 
subject—either the object depicted or the feeling of 
the artist himself~which makes this art something 
remarkable, and this sympathy has a clear and 
unmistakable note of sincerity. about if. In the 
best work there is no pose and the simplicity of 
the technique adds a refreshing nazvete to the 
whole thing. 


All these qualities which we note in the best 
woodcuts of the present day are to be seen in the 
work of Ramendranath Chakravarti now offered to 
the public. Readers of the Modern Review ara already 
familiar with his paintings, andsome of his woodcuts, 
which have appeared in this journal from time to 
time. The woodcuts now published in portfolio s iow 
same of the characteristic work of the artist, with 
his vigorous drawing and har nonious composition. 
The language he speaks is the universal language 
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of art, although in some:cases the accent is gaer 
Indian. They are definitely the product of Indian 
mind and Indian sensibility, while they are also 
living, and modern. Of the twenty plates. a few are: 
linoleum cuts, the rest: woodcuts. They embrace; 
quite a range of subjéects~and really in, this, 
matter the power and'versatility of our artist is 
made abundantly cear: There are landscapes 
and views, bird sketches, genre scenes, and 
decorative compositions!: groups of trees at 
Santiniketan, Calcutta lanes, village shops and. 
houses. a railway, bridge,a_ scene from a play by 
Rabindranath with a girl, dancing and the figure 
of the old poet seated and reading (a most beautiful 
compositim this one), a group of Santal girls. 
in the dance with men playing on drums, and 
other scenes from the life of the Santal aborigines. 
settled round about Santiniketan. It is Santiniketan: 
and Calsutta-—great in their contrasts—that have 
largaly inspired -the artist; the former with its. 
trees and its village atmosphere, the latter with: 
its narrow lanes, its drab: houses and its tiled-hut 
bustees or slums. The artist emphatically knows: 
how to see, and he canialso communicate his 
visions ina most convincing way. There is no 
doubt ‘that. this sele:tion, of his work forms a 
sincere and a truthful panorama—if within a 
limited compass—of modern, Iadan life, with just 
a touch of romance in one or two scenes, and 
with all the beauty and sweetness of our domestic 
life underlying commonplace themes in a few 
others. IL thiak Mr, Chakravarti’s Szntal Mother is 
a great picture, telling an eternal story in its broad 
and strong lines. Husking Rice is a decorative treat- 
ment of a very living village theme—making 
quite a pastoral ont of aisxe1e from everyday 
life. Santal Girl Carrying : Waiter reveils a sense 
both of truth an l of baauty. ‘The Gateway brings 
in the sense of romance in a sun-set landscape to 
' Calcutta : courtyard, with its 
leafless trees spreadiug out their branches—there is 
in addition, a distinct touch of the domestic and 
the beloved about this picture from life Bale 
Bridge does full justice to. the. beauty of lines and 
of the Titanic vigour underlying a great feat of 
engineering The bird studies are also quite 
fa.thful in line and form. 

It is indeed a pleasure to contemplate these wood- 
cuts : as a whole, they form a splendid expression 
of the spirit of modern India through art, and from 
that point of view itsilently speaks out what 
volumes would fail to make clear. As a really 
artistic souvenir of India we cannot think 
of many books of this type.‘ The general get-up 
of the work is as fine as can be expected. Oae 
feature of the plates is that ‘they are printed on 
thin hand-made Nepalese paper, cream-coloured. 
which is an excellent and very durable material 
for this kind of strong black-and-white printing. 
Every lover of art who sees the plates will agree 
with Rabindranath that “they are sincere pieces 
of work showing a rare combination of strength 
and delicacy in th3ir spirit and execution.” We 
recommend the book to the art-loving public, and 
considering the style of the work and the price 
(Rupees Twenty-five for twenty plates each “ol 
which is sigaed by the artist and can easily be 
priced at ten rupees), we hops it will not be long 
before the limited edition in which it is published 
becomes exhausted. 
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Tre Orig ayn Growrn oF Caste IN Inpia: 
by Dr. Nripendra Kumar. Datta, M. As Ph.D., 

mofessor of History. Hooghly College, Bengal. 

olume C. B.O. 2000-800) Cacleutia: The 
‘ Book Go. Ltd., College Square Hast, Calcutta 1931, 
pp. 310, Cloth, Rs. 7. 


The present work is the first volume of a 
. comprehensive monograph on caste which the 
author has planned to bring out in three volumes, 
and which when completed will be a valuable 
addition to the descriptive literature on Hindu 
sociology in its evolution. In the two subsequent 
volumes the anthor intends to bring the stery 


from 300 B. C. down_to 1200 A.D. and from 1200 
A.D. to 1900 A.D. Caste is one of the most 
characteristic things of Indian life, and ‘its 


beginnings and evolution form one of the most 
baffling protlems of our history. So many things 
have contributed towards the graduai crystalliza- 
tion of the system that even the most discrimina- 
ting scholarship is apt to get lost in the maze. 
An occupational subdivision of the people which 
may be common enough in any Society has been 
further accentuated or cross-influenced by diversities 
of race, of invading ` conquerors establishing their 
superiority as a people, of religious sectarianism, 
and by many other causes ; and it is difficult now to 
say which of these causes is the real mainspring of 
caste The beginnings of caste go back to the 
beginnings of Indian history, when a fusion of 
the Aryan and the non-Aryan cultures and peoples 
started In an undated period in history, in 
some unknown corner of India,—or, may be, 
outside India. We are now perceiving that the 
first. chapters of Indian history have to be re- 
written, and the emphasis Jaid on Aryanism jn 
Hindu culture has got, to be scrutinized in the 
light ‘of new discoveries. Until that is done and 
the origins of Indian culture are known in their 
proper light, it will be impossible to unravel the 
tangle of caste. In a very suggestive and a capital 


paper on the inter-relation between the Aryan . 


and the non-Aryan cultures, Rai Bahanur Rama- 
. prasad Chanda has put forward the view that the 
Brahmans and the Kshatriyas of ancient India 
in the formative period of her history, formed 
members not of the same racial and -cultural 
and linguistic group, but | of quite distinct 
groups—originally distinct racially, culturally and 
linguistically (“Survival of the Ancient Civilization 
of the Indus Valley” in the Memoirs of the 
Archaeological Surrey of India, No. 41, 1929). This 


theory or suggession would if found to be true, 
completely upset some of our commonplace notions 
regarding the origin and_the history of caste. Dr. 
Datta himself has discussed the problem in another 
way in his Aryanixation of India with which 
well-written book the, present work is linked to 
some extent. Speculations about the origin of 
caste are therefore for the present bound to be 
exceedingly tentative, and_not much productive 
of fruit. Fortunately, Dr. Datta has not -busied 
himself in-that, line of speculation. His researches 
have.been. mainly descriptive of the facts of caste 
from the oldest recorded, period, with just as 
much inference or generalization as is warranted 
by the texts. He. begins by, quoting some of the 
well-known European definitions of caste, and by 
giving ‘his .own, .which: is comprehensive enough. 
The traditional, Hindu, .views asin the scriptures 
about the origin of caste are then critically 
observed, as also those. of modern scholars. Dr. 
Datta scouts Senart’s opinion regarding the germs 
of caste going back partially at least to Indo- 
European times, and he pertinently brings in the 
question of colour (varna)as one of the _funda- 
mentals underlying caste in its origin in India,— 
but still the presence of a notion of a division 
of society into groups or tribes as among the 
Indo-Iranians and Indo-Europeans cannot be 
dismissed as having had no bearing at all on 
caste in India. The first. chapter in this way deals 
with the specnlative side of the’ history of caste 
in its origins. The subsequent chapters deal with 
easte in the successive periods of the history 
of India—the Rigvedic period, the period of the 
Brahmanas, the Sutra period, and the early 
Buddhist period. as well as caste in India as 
known to the Greeks. Dr. Datta has here given 
us avery clear and well-written -resumé of facts 
noted in the scriptural literature. of the period, 
and many are the interesting and important bits 
of information he has culled which often throw 
quite unexpected light on the problem—a light 
which as often makes things clear as it brings in 
new complications by throwing into relief some 
unattended and obscure point which had so ‘ong 
remained outside our ken. It is not merely a 
catalogue of facts. A great value. of the work 
lies in its sane and sober way of disposing them, 
and in the proper emphasis on _ some essential 
or important feature brought out in the headings 
of sections. In fact, the work is important as 
unfolding before. us a panorama of the progress of 
caste notions and usages in Indian, society during 
the period indicated. The historian, the student-. 
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of literature, the jurist, the ethnologist~in fact 
workers dealing with. all the diverse branches of 
Indology, will find useful things in Di. --Datta’s 
book, which I think can be recommended as a 
piece of conscientious research bearing ample 
testimony to the author's wide reading and 
serious though: in this knottiest problem of Indian 
social and cultural life. 
Susi KUMAR CHATTERJI 


Fork-Srores or ‘tne Lann or Inp: by M. N. 
Fenkataswami, with a foreword by Sir Narayan 
Chandravarkar. 219+ XXXI and three 


pictures. (Methodist ‘Publishing House, Madras.) 


Mr. Venkataswami has been a life-long collector 
and student of Indian folk-tales, his: earliest efforts 
in this line having been published in the Indian 
Antiquary more than twenty years ago ‘This is 
the second book of collections that he has printed. 

. It contains 15 tales followed -by notes containing 
much useful information and a long and-carefully 
detailed index. Of the storiés the longest “The 
two Princes ‘and their Sister” covers 37 pages. 
another “The Prince and the Parrot” 32 pages, and: 
three others 21 to 24 pages each. The rest’ are 
very short. Their special charm lies in their being 
so novel to readers in North India, not to speak of 
Europe. e $ 

. We 


Porms by Nicholas Nekrassev : World's. Classics : 
The Oxford University Press. 


Nekrassev is one of the less known of. the 19th 


century Russian poets‘and the authorities of the. 


Oxford University Press deserve the thanks of 
every lover of Russian literature for having made 
him so accessible. The first half of the book 
contains a translation of one of his most famous 
works,—Russian Women,—an attempt to celebrate 
the heroism of the wives of the princes sent to 
Siberia for taking part in the Decembrist Revolution. 
In the second half, are shorter pieces dealing with 
various aspects of Russian life, and this is the 
distinctive feature of ;Nekrassev’s work. As 
Abercrombie , puts it: | “Weare not to expect in 
him those ideas which bear the unmistakable 
stamp of international currency. like the ideas of 
Goethe, Sheliey, or Leopardi. His theme is-simply 
Russia ; what life in Russia is, and means ; and 
even if it is what life in Russia-wants, the want is 
as Russian as the fact from which it seeks t 

escape.” i 


Cmupnoon, Boynoon AxD Your: by Leo 
Tolstoy, translated by L. and A. Maude : The 
World’s Classics : The Oxford University Press. 


Childhood was Tolstoy’s first published work 
and was followed by Boyhood and Youth. Various 
Russian and English publishers have made the 
mistake of designating these as autobiographies,—as 
histories of Tolstoy’s childhood, boyhood and youth. 
Tolstoy protested against this and we have to take 
the work as the author wanted us to do,— we must 
enjoy it as a novel without any reference to the 
light it may or may not throw on the author’s 
life ; and as a novel it is highly enjoyable though 
it may not have the unity of impression of his 
greater works and the story remains more a series 
of sketches. than a continuous work. Nor of 
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course do we come across full-length studies of 
men and women as in! Anna Karenina or in 
War and Peace ; but it would be-unfair to this. 
work to compare it with these. This has a. 
narrower scope and Tolstoy shows us how working” 
within certain self-imposed limits he can portray 
life and human nature. ž ; 
N. SIDDHANTA 


SmetigHTS ON Wesrerx Cretizatioy : by K. O. Sen- 
Published by The Deshbandhu Publishing Co.,: - 
Calcutta, pp. xxit+ 404, Price Rs 3. 


The book suffers from its length, as the reader 
soon is Jost in a forest of words, and the numerous 
printing mistakes serve only to increase the irrita- 
tion and diminish the interest. The argument too 
is vague and uncertain, and- generalizations which - 
would be tole:able. only in: a second-rate news- 
paper do not improve matters. The subject is 
one which, above all things, demands careful 


scholarship and clear expression. 


©. ACKROYD 


An Economic AND COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY OF 
Isna: By B. B. Mukherjee, M. A, B. L., Principal, 
B & O. C. Training Institute, Sabour. Published 
by Messrs - Thacker Spink & Co., pp. 166. Price 
Rs. 3-12. ! ' 

This book does not lay any claim to originality 
but is a useful compilation from important 
Government publications and, the works of leading 
Indian economists dealing ‘with various dacts of 
Indian economie resources. The book is divided 
into fourteen chapters dealing respectively with the 
physical background, food and other crops, fisheries, 
livestock, mineral resources, forests, house-building 
materials, transport, foreign: trade, ocean routes 
and ports, distribution of population, and growth 
of towns. a i , 

Now that realistic economics and economic, 
geography are drawing greater attention of students 
of economics and commerce jin all the important 
Indian universities, the book should be thrice 
welcome as a valuable addition to the meagre stock 
of literature on the subject. i 

_ NALINAKSHA SANYAL. 


Lire or Buwa: By “Narada Thero’ of 

Colombo. Rare . i 
A little book chronicling the life and teachings. 
of Buddha. It is highly entertaining. 0 
; RITIC 


_ Nores ow SHRI MANA-LAKSIMI TEMPLE, KOLHAPUR > 
By Professor K. G. Kundangar. 


This small brochure of 44 pp. illustrated. with 
16 beautiful pictures tries to explain all that is. 
worth knowing about this ancient temple of 
Kolhapur. The work shows, evident signs of 
hurried preparation, having been probably intended 
for Lord Jrwin’s visit to that city about two | years 
ago. While as a handy guide ‘to curious, visitors, 
the book may serve some useful purpose, it can by 
no means be taken as an authoritative pronounce-. 
ment putting forth accurate facts of the origin and 
construction of this famous archaeologica] monument, 
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Coming as it does from the pen of a college 
professor with a foreword from another eminént 
research scholar of Bo'nbay. one would 1 
expe2t the production to satisfy legitimate curiosity 
-about this huge structure piled in hard black stone 
in a style quite uacommon and peculiar to itself. 
The subject is indeed fascinating and there is by 
now sufficient material available for the writing of 
a worthy treatise, provided the worker possesses 
the necessary patience and scholarly spirit. Since 
the southern Maratha country round _ about 
Kolhapur offers a friuitful field for investigation 
will it be too much to expect the present professor 
to continue his studies and publish definite 
results in medieval history, particularly with 
reference to the Chalyukyan and Shilahar Dynasties 
to. whom perhaps much of the credit of these 
buildings is. popularly attributed? The present 
monograph is more descriptive than critical. and 
hence cannot be said to have madea substantia! 
addition to the present archaeological studies of 
South India. i : 


THE AGRARIAN SYSTEM 1N Anciewr Inpta: by 
Dr, U. N. Ghoshal. W.A., Ph.D. pp. 123. Published 
by the University of Calcutta (1930). 


. The book is a collection of the five lectures 

which. the author , delivered as Reader of the 
Calcutta University in 1930. The first lecture gives 
an ontline of agrarian conditions as presented by 
the Vedas, the Smritis. the Epics. the Puranas and 
the Arthasastra. In the, next three lectures an 
attempt is made to give an historical account of 
the system of Jand-revenue in North India, the 
author deliberately excluding South India from his 
scope of study. The last lecture is devoted to the 
vexed qnestion of the ownership of -the soil in 
ancient India 

. Nobodv is more conscious than the author 
himself of the difficulty of the task he has wader- 
taken. He has himself referred to the ‘contrast 
between the great distance of time and, place” 
covered by his study “and the meagre evidence” 
an which he has to rely., He frankly admits that 
‘it is not. merely in the insufficient quantity, but 
also in the poor quality of the available material 
that we have to seek for the sources of the great 
drawbacks in the way of our narrative. It is 
only fair to admit at the outset. that time has not 
yet come for writing the ‘history of the land 
revenue system in ancient India.’ But Dr. Ghoshal 
has done the next best thing, vix. to bring together 
the available data, so as to Jay the foundations of 
thi important branch of study on a sure and solid 
pasis. . 

The great merit of the bcok consists in the 
proper and scientific arrangement of these data 
and an honest attempt to interpret them without 
any preconceived notion to suit them to a definite 
theory. ‘The data have been collected from inscrip- 
tions as well as literary sources and there is no 
doubt that the author has taken great pains to 
make them as exhaustive as passible. 

The author has always kept in view the chrono- 
logical and geographical aspects of the data. Law 
and customs varied in different times and in 
different regions, and the author has_ therefore 
grouped the available materials round definite 
regions and chronological periods. 


naturally’ 
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Although the nature of evidence forbids gene- 
ralizations, Dr. Ghoshal’s painstaking researches. 
have enabled him to, formulate some interesting 
general principles which may, be taken as working” 
hypotheses for further study. We may refer 
below to a few of them : i IA 

-{1) Assignments played a relatively unimpor-- 
tant part in the agrarian system of Northern India,. 
and the king’s revenue officers dealt directly with 
the cultivators. ; : 

In_ other words the farming system which: 
played such an important part jn Muslim India 
and has been perpetuated in the Permanent Settle-- 
meni of Bengal was but little known in ancient. 
ndia. 

(2) The land-revenue was most often fixed on. 
the basis of a certain share of the produce.. 

9 Land-revenue was paid both in kind and 
cash. ; 


(4) In addition to the land-revenue paid by the 
cultivators the king derived his income from what 
may be called his private lands. ' 

„Ín certain parts of India the king had only his 
private lands to rely upon and_had no right to any 
jand-revenue properly so called. This corroborates, 
according to the author, the view of Baden-Powell. 
that the Dravidian land system was distinguished: 
from the Aryan by the fact that in the former the: 
king originally received only the produce of his- 
farms in the villages to which was only afterwards. 
added the customary grain share from nearly all 
village lands. The book seems to be singularly 
free from ordinary mistakes, still we must draw 
the attention of the author to the first three lines 
on p. 31 where the words ‘former’ and ‘latter’: 
seem to have interchanged places. 

: The author has very lightly touched upon the- 
topic as to whether there was individual ownership- 
or communistic enjoyment of villages in ancient 
India. He is decidedly in favour of the former 
view while Rhys Davids specially stressed the 
latter. We have a right to expect a more 
elaborate treatment of the topic from the learned 
author. . f 

The conclusion of the last chapter also seems 
to be somewhat abrupt. i . 

But these criticisms do not detract from the 
real merits of the work which is a distinct contri- 
bution to the literature on ancient India. It is a 
scholarly work in every sense of the term and. 
we congratulate the author on his success. 


R. C. MAZUMDAR 


Zaraihushiras Way 
Dhalia, Ph.D., 
1930; pp. 


Our Perrectine WorLD : 
of Life by Maneckji Nusservanji 
D. Intt.; Oxford University Press ; 
XVII+ 866. 

The author, whois the High Priest of the 
Parsis at Karachi and is well known as a writer 
on Parsi religion, chooses a significant title and 
undertakes to prove that the world is becoming 
more and more perfect in religious, meatal, social. 
economic and physical aspects. It is evident that 
the canvas that he has chosen is pretty big and 


. it must be said to his credit that although his 


delineation. cannot, from the nature of the subject- 
matter, admit of much originality, he has succeeded 
considerably in filling it with a variety of , details 
which cannot fail to produce the ‘impression that 


“he is a well-read man who has bestowed consider- 
able thought on modern world problems. An 
Informed reader can see at once that for his 
materials he depends mostly upon Indian social, 
religions and political conditions. although he’ has 
‘referred here and there to conditions in the West, 
not to show them always inan enviable light. 
Indian nationalists will probably smile at his instinct 
of a good citizen when he passes scathing remarks 
-on Bolshevism, about which very little is known in 
‘India and when. he brands the non-violent non- 
co-operation movement as a type of veiled active 
‘resistance just short of physical violence when the 
great apostle of the Satyagraha movement himself 
-defines non-violence (in the letter to the people 
of Assam in the cyclostyled Young India reported. 
‘in the dak edition of the Amrita Baxar Patrika of 
10th August. 1930) thus: “Non-violence is not 
mere restraint from physical violence.  Bvil 
thoughts, rashness, ill-will, hatred and falsehoods 
care all forms of violence.” . 


The author advocates an active programme of 
resistance against evil as taught by the prophet 
of his own religion whose words stand as the 
motto of the book and whose cult, as expounded 
vin the authors Zoroastrian Theology, supplies the 
-sub-title. The main title, however, suggests that 
«the world is perfecting itself, and this can be 
“substantiated only imperfectly and on such 
philosophical presuppositions as those of Hegel. and 
Alexander where a nisus towards the Deity is 
„supposed to reside in the world, What the author 
‘has actually done is to show that in some matters 
-like politics. sanitation and religion a real progress 
“is discernible, in certain others like family we are 
“probably sliding back in some respects, and in still 
“others like colour bias he simply expresses a 
‘pious hope that conditions would soon better them- 
selves. Let us say ‘Amen’ to his hopes although 
the prospects are rather gloomy at present for 
‘that understanding of the Hast and the West for 
which the author pleads so strongly. 

_ The authors ideas are quite liberal. He 
-discountenances the idea of, a final revelation as 
-claimed by Islam and Christianity, places personal 
‘religion over institutional religion and hopes that 
a synthesis of the best of all religions will be the 
‘future religion of the world—a bold statement for a 
a High Priest. He pleads for universal education. 
„egual opportunities for men and women (although 
he does not lke a manuish woman). and for all 
races, considers democracy to be the best form of 
government (in spite of all its drawbacks), outlaws 
war, has many hard things to say about the colour 
bias of the West. and dreams of a federated United 
‘States of the World, as Driesch has done in his 
recent, volume on Jithical Principles. He concludes 
that “if, in a distant, cultural millennium humanity 
‘comes to embrace one universal civilization, it will 
not be a civilization of any one particular race, 
-eastern or western, but a blend of the best in the 
civilizations of all races of mankind.” 

„There is much that is fine in the book and the 
printing and the get-up are perfect. As an Indian, 
‘the reviewer deeply regrets to have to record his 
‘sincere disappointment that a book otherwise so 
„acceptable should’ be disfigured, by so many bad 
mistakes which not only prejudice the readers 
against the author but also against the press that 
-allowed so many errors in its publication. Mistakes 
‘im grammar, idiom, spelling and fact are sown 


broadcast in the second Half of the book in such . 
a way that one cannot but, infer that the author 
was suddenly deprived of the services of a kind 
reviser who probably helped him in freeing the first 
half from all serious errors. |Some of his sociological 
speculations are distinctly amateurish : that choco- 
lates should grow in (the kalpavrikshas of) Mexico 
‘and that practically all of Asia should be conquered 
by the Europeans in the 19th century are obviously 
far from exact. The author has certain favourite 
solecisms like ‘unsanitary,’ and for specious ‘spacious’ 
is an oft-repeated mistake, not to mention a 
number of spelling mistakes. The reviewer hopes 
that in the second edition every page of the book 
will be seyerely scrutinized to make the verbs agree ` 
with their nouns regarding number, that the sequence 
of tense rule should be strictly observed and all 
mistakes in idiom should be removed with the help 
of a good English scholar—the second part `of the 
book should receive special attention jin these 
matters, The mistakes are so` many that although 
the reviewer has made an inventory of them, he 
does not feel justified in occupying more space of 
a monthly journal by supplying a list of errata 
which will fili, pages. The author makes an 
unlucky beginning with a ;misquotation from 
Vriddha-Chanakya in the second line of the verse 
where a so after datva is missing. tS 
H. D. BHATTACHARYYA 


Tue Famy: By Dr. Muller-Lyer. Translated 
By F.W. Stella Browne. London, George Allen 
& Unwin Ltd. Price 16s net. pp. £06. 


This book, which forms the third volume of Dr. 
Muller-Lyer’s Sociology, is intended to form an intro-: 
duction to what the author terms Geneonomy or 
the sociology of reproduction or generation, and 
will be followed up by six more volumes dealing 
with Geneonomy. The present’ volume. as our 
author claims, is also complete! and coherent in 
itself. The term Geieonomy is, meant to include 
the sociology of love, marriage and its attendant 
ceremonies, divorce, the social position of women, 
the structure of the family, education, inheritance, 
sexual selection, the position accorded’ to old age, 
the concept of relationship, the tribe and all special 
prohibitions or sanctions concerning marriage. ete. 
Dr. Muller-Lyer traces the evoliition of all these 
manifestations from the earliest times to our own. 
day. The author finds that the! course of geneo- 
nomic development of human society has followed a 
definite sequence of phases. He recognizes three 
distinctive phases with a fourth which is emerging. 
These epochs he has named as follows :—I. The 
Kinship or Tribal Age; The Familial or 
Anthoritarian Age (personified by ‘the State): II. 
The Personal cr Individual or Regional or Terri- 
torial Age, and IV. A probable future epoch, vis: 
The Communal or Co-operative Age. In the Tribal 
Age, human society is based upon the idea of 
common descent or blood relationship. The most 
important geneonomie manifestation of this age is 
the Clan or Sept. In the next or Familial Age, 
the clan or sept is succeeded by’ the State. and 
especially by the family which then attains its 
zenith., In the third or Personal or Social-Indivi- 
dualistic Age, whose dawn we have just begun to 
know, the Family follows the clan: into a certain 
obsolescence, and as its successors, there emerge. 
the Community, organized on an ever more exten- 


E 


_ authoress, 
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sive and eleborate scale, and the highly developed 
human unit or personality. The author takes care 
to point out that this division into phases must not 
be understood to imply that only one type of 
organization existed iu each successive epoch, for 
in reality.. the Family, the Clan, and the Personality 
or Individual in the Community have | existed in 
each of these stages. But the author maintains that 
in the first age the Tribal principle was dominant, 
in the second the Familial, and in the third the 
Personal will be dominant. All the lines of human 
progress, the author thinks, emerge and meet 
in one focus which is the Joint Co-operative House- 
hold. “The new element does not so much supplant 
the old one as joia on to it? Dr. Muller-Lyer 
expects that “both the small domestic household 
and thé large joint co-operative household will 
exist in the cultural phase which is now dawning, 
side by side, interacting on each other, and on the 
otlier social and economic institutions.” 

The volume before us is the product of much 
learning, patient study and earnest thought. 
Although some of the conclusions of the author 
will be doubted ant debated by most sociologists, 
it cannot be denied that the author throws new 
light on some aspects of a most fascinating subject. 
The volume wili form a welcome addition to the 
sociologist’s library. 


S. C. Roy 
Princess, Karyanr: By Mrs. &. Ghosai 
(Srimati Svarna Kumari Demi). Published by 


Ganesh and Co., Madras. Price Rs. 2. 


Princess. Kalyani, a play in three acts, is an 
allegorical drama illustrating the worldly tragedy 
of the sacrifice of good at the altar of might. 
It also depicts,—fatal events and forced obscurity 
notwithstanding, the final emergence of trath 
which is in active and, genial sympathy with 
the universal order of things. In actuality, it is a 
simple story of doting love and court-intrigue. 
of a widowed king marrying a fair woman who 
is foul at heart, of an intriguing queen and a 
magnanimous prince. wandering incognito, of a 
gentle princess staking her life and fortune for 
the sake of the oppressed and the helpless, 
and of tragic death averting a very likely _ happy 
ending by the merest chance. Dhruhba Kumar. 
the hero ‘of the play, is a shadow figure; but 
princess Kalyani, his sister is drawn in delicate 
lines and beutiful, colours. Matangini, the evil 
genius of the play, is quite lifelike. The gifted 
( Srimati Svarna Kumari Devi, js 
undoubtedly the greatest woman writer of Bengal, 
and here and there her influence may even 
be traced in the writings of her world-renowned 
younger brother, Rabindranath Tagore. In its foreign 
garb, this Eastern drama looks a. little weird, 
but it does not lose much of its charm, and 
some of the songs are finely rendered in 
musical English poetry. Our appreciation would 
perhaps have been of the nature of uwastinted 
praise, had the drama not been invested with 
an allegorical’ form. No one, except perhaps 
Joho Bunyan, has been able to write a quite 
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a story to have it always in keeping with the 
allegorical details makes a, play, however 
skilfully executed, a little artificial if not dull 
However. we are one with our learned English 
friend—A_ Buddhist Bhikkhn—who has written 
an introduction to the book, in his remark: 
“Whether taken as an allegory or as plain drams 
it will yield the reader equal pleasure anc 
profit.” 
Sattenpra Krisuva Law 


Inpian Inpustey: By M. C. Matheson. 1930 
Publishers: Humphrey Milford. Price Re 1-8. 


The present volume is the outcome of the 
labours of the National Christian Council ol 
India Burma and Ceylon which has been 
directed to “give the needed information ané 
guidance to the Council and to missions 
and churches in studying the subject further 
and in rendering suitable service to _ the 
industrial population.” The _ services of Mist 
M. Cecile Matheson. a lady well known, and 
_widely respected in. Wngland for her experience 
in industrial investigations and welfare work 
were secured fora period of two. years and -the 
studies made by Miss Matheson_ with the help o 
Miss Wingate of the Y. W.C. A. and Mr, R 
Monohar Lall of the Y. M. O. A. form the basis 
of this book. j ae 
. The, book deals mainly with the problems o: 
industrial welfare work in India and as such fille 
upa most important gap in the literature or 
Indian industries. It is divided into three parts 
dealing respectively with a short hist ry of the 
movement for improving labour | conditions in 
factories, with present day conditions, and with 
the future outlook. It is a most scasonable 
publication and will be read with considerable 
profit by all who have the welfare of the country 
and her industrial labour in particular at heart. 

Miss Matheson must be congratulated for the 
very thorough manner in which she deals witt 
the various labour problems in India. unlike the 
casual winter season visitors from abroad whe 
rush to print without any proper grasp of the 
situation. : ; 

The value of the book is considerably enhancec 
by a few appendices dealing with the specific 
directions in which: the ~reform movement ir 
India may be taken, as also with the problems 
-of women workers in cotton mills and in coa 
mines. 

N. Sanvan 


SANSKRIT 


Nerra-Canatsa : by Dr. B. S. Moonje. A 
monograph on ophthalmology written in Sanskrit 
for the benefit of students and praciitioners oj 
Ayurveda. 


The book is intended to be completed in three 
volumes of which the first volame has been sent to 
us. In the present volume the author has ably dealt 
with the avatomy, physiolgy and pathology of 
the eye and practical optics including the modern 


successful allegory, and even the greatest masters — methods of examination and the principles of treat- 


of literature sometimes nod, when they try to 


express themselves in this alluring form. The literary 


meat both Ayurvedic and Western in an ornate 
style which, for a technical work, is 


symbolical significance of the names does not admirable. The get-up of the work and its illus 


matter much, but the twist one has 


to give to 


trations are also excellent. 
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We warmly congratulate the- author on his 
. Buccess in remdving a long-felt want by this text- 
book. which will no, doubt stimulate. a comparative 
study of the Eastern and Western systems of this 
branch of medicine. That the toils and hardships 
of his incessant political activities have not deterred 
him from 'such an undertaking proves the zeal 
of the author. SY 

With the growing popularity of Ayurveda there 
is a growing demand for such text-books and the 

“present work will goa long way to establish a 
link of communication between the sister sciences 
of the East and the West. f 

The literary lingua franca of all India, at least 

so far as Ayurveda is concerned, is and has always 
been classical Sanskrit. It devolves upon all Indian 
‘students of medicine to acquire proficiency in this 
language to open the vast treasuries of yore 
and to make India independent, of foreign 
languages. so far possible, by a restoration of India’s 
‘glory in Sanskrit, This. we think, is possible only by 
a free assimilation of the modern scientific traths in 
order to replenish and remodel her own ancient 
knowledge to our best advantage. | 

Nothing should be sacrosanct in our quest for 
‘truth and we should not hesitate to Jearn and to 
subject to critical analysis all our ancient wisdom 
before we assert anything dogmatically merelv on 
the basis of Shastric, authority. In the words of 
Dr. Moonje: “This inordinate respect for Shabda 
Pramanya has done incalculable harm to the cause 
at are nee and progress of the physical sciences in 

ndia. 

In conclusion we must confess toa sense of 

. disappointment to find that the author has not 
acknowledged his indebtedness to Mahamahopadhyaya 
Gananath Sen’s we:l-knowo Sanskrit work on 
anatomy (Pratyaksha shariram) though he has very 
largely drawn upon the new and old anatomical 
terminology coined or identified in that work. 

.We would also suggest to the learned author 
that in writing the two future volumes he may 
make his work more helpful to students by making 
his sentences shorter and the style simpler. 

í ANEL 


BENGALI 
-o Ganvinins--By ‘Parasuram?  , Published by 
Messrs. S. C. Sarkar and Sons, College Square, 
Calcutta. Pp. 148. Price Re. 1-4. 


Comic sketches relieve us of much of the boredom 
we very often feel in cur day-to-day life. But 
that branch of light literature demands sharpness 

‘and power of observation and delineation which are 
not common. Most of the comic writings are ephemeral. 
But the author of the book under notice who 
assumes the pen-name of ‘Parasuram,’ is a past 
master in this art He has created nota 
few. types whom we almost see living and moving 
amongst us through the pages of his book. 
The. author who is a successful business man 
took us by surprise by these brilliant sketches of 
our present-day society. which were new. vigorous 
and life-like, and he was at once welcomed to a 
rightful. place of distinction. He has not only been 
succesful himself, but has made the task difficult 
for others. The writer was most ably assisted 
by the artist, Mr. Jatindra Kumar Sen, who has 
added to the great effect of the sketches. The line- 
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work of the latter is definitely of a very high order. 
) has already appeared io a Hindi 

translation. ‘ , i 
Kisatax : By Mr. Mahendra Chandia Roy: 

Pubtished by Jr. Basubhuti Rakshit, 181, Raja y 


Dinendre Street. Calcutta. Pp. 100. Price annas 12. %, 


_ The best of moral . lessons ‘are lost upon the 
juvenile generation. because they are. inflicted 
rather than. inculcated. We are thankful, to Mr. Roy 
who, though himself a teacher, prefers to bea friend. 
He has done well by choosing to give the impres- 
sionable and adolescent minds a philosophy of life 
couched in a charming style and tinged with 
sympathy. This book will be -enjoyed by boys 
and girls of the higher classes of Our schools. 


Unisit sta Paycu Sane, Banera—To be had of 
the Arya Publishing. Co; 26. Cornwallis. Street, 
Calcutta. Pp. 118. Price Re. 1-4. 


_ The Partition of Bengal marked a new epoch 
in the political thought. of. Bengal. 
of it was the Swadeshi J 
were roused to a new consciousness of self-help, and 
political propaganda was backed up by, commercial ` 
regeneration toa certain extent. Practical patriot- 
ism was considered a crime by the anthorities 
and , many people had to suffer for 
preaching patriotism and the Swadeshi. The 
history of that time (1905).is the first chapter in 
that of a new period of Indian history. Many 
incidents now forgotten and embedded in the 
columns of newspapers have been collected in 
this book. The Swadeshi days will be recalled by 
these pages. There are some i 
leaders of that time. 
; Raues Bast 


Mearapvra, Sanskrit Texy ix BENGALI Crarac- 
TERS WITH Beneatt Verr TRANSLATION on Ôprosire 
Pace: by Pyari Mohan: Sen-Gupta, with a 
Foreword by Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Haraprasada 
Sastri, and an Introduction and Geographical and 
other notes by Prabodh Chandra” Sen. DE A. 
Illustrated with vignettes. ‘three illustrations in 
tricolour ‘by Ramendranath’ Chakranarti and a 
map In card-board box, Oloth, pp. B4+129+14 5° 
Published from the Indian Publishing House, 
22-1 Cornwallis Street. Calcutta : Price Rs. 2. 


Some literary masterpieces are not auite 
translatable in another, language, so closely 
is the rhythm and music of the original wedded 
with the serftiments and thoughts occurring in 
jit: and the Meghaduta of Kalidasa is certainly 
such a masterpiece. Yet scholars and lovers of 
this gem of literature have tried to do what would 
appear to be the impossible : and this apparently 
untranslatable work boasts’ of a number of 
translations in different Indian and European 
languages. The rhythm andicharacter of Sanskrit. 
Translations of a work like the Jfeghaduta have 
perforce to take up the aspect of a new or original 
work, when we think of the ‘original. We should 
be thankful to the translator’ if he can give us 
something at least of the heanty_ of the movement | 


is quite different from those of: a modern language.” 


-and cadence of the original: If we compare for 


instance the earlier English translation of the Megha- 
duia by Horace Hayman Wilson with the more revent 
one by A. W. Ryder, we at once note the difference.. 


The outcome _, 
Movement. The- people ? 


illustrations of the ” 


on 


- provided ‘these ideas retain 
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But for the English ‘translator, who seeks to give 
‘the average English reader a taste of the beauty 
of the Sanskrit which must remain foreign to him, 
there are excuses if the musical quality of the 
original cannot be adequately rendered : a transla- 
‘tion of the ideas should be thankfully accepted, 
€ something . of their 
original beauty. But the case becomes different 
for the translation of a Sanskrit text into a modern 
Indian. language for Indian readers who are more or 
less familar with the march of the word-music 
and the ideas of the original: more so when a 
great deal of the words employed in the 
Sanskrit text forms also the speech-commodity 
‘of the Indian language. The. verse rhythm | of 
a modern Indian language like Bengali is a thing 
quite different from that of classical Sanskrit ; 
and for a poet in Bengali to. be able to give in 
his verse some notion of the majesty and the 
„Sonority of the Sanskrit is a feat which can be 
‘described as well-nigh impossible. Verse transla- 
‘tions of the Meghaduta into Bengali present a 
respectable lot-we have some half a dozen of 
‘them; but they are in spite of many excellent 
‘qualities mostly unsatisfying—when we think of 
the original. Translators often forget that a great 
-deal depends upon, the choice of a suitable 
metre which would give some echo of the march 
of the original. More frequently the right choice 
is not made. In the present translation, a verse 
-of 26 morae divided into groups 7+7+7+5 has 
been chosen which comes near enough tothat-of the 
Mandakranta line of the Meghaduta with, its 27 
morae ; and this seems to be most suited in 
Bengali for the Mandakranta : although the effect 
‘is not the same. the length of the line gives a 
‘sweep which recalls, though in another way, the 
‘majesty Uf not the sonority) of the original, 
This metre has also been tried by another. Bengali 
translator of the Meghaduta. Mr. Sudhansu Kumar 
Haldar, 1. © s. Mr. Sen-Gupta’s rendering on the 
whole is faithful, and reads smooth and clear in 
the Bengali; and frequently the words of the 
original are retained, giving some illusion of the 
original. I am inclined to think that this is quite 
a good translation in Bengali verse of the original— 
and lam tempted to say that so far it seems to 
me to be the best. It is eminently readable for 
the average Bengali reader who does not read 
‘Sauskrit—it is not like those translations which 
one cannot understand unless one refers to the 
original : and that, combined with its fine verse 
rhythm, gives its value. 

The very suggestive paper of Mahamahopadhayaya 
Haraprasad Sastri and the learned introduction of 
“Mr.Sen, one of our rising young scholars in Indology 
and a. well-known writer on Bengali Metrics, 
greatly enhance the value of the work. as do the 
exquisite _ illustrations by Mr. Ramendranath 
Chakravarti. and the map carefully prepared by 
Mr. Sen. The printing and get-up are beautiful 
and the work forms a handsome gift-book in 
Bengali. i 

Susi Kumar Crarrerst 


` GUJARATI 


Bariwnan : By Pranlal Thakorlal Munshi, BA. 

LL.B., Vakil, Broach and Baroda. Printed at the 

ae Gujrat Press, Cloth bound. Pp. 138. Price 
o, 1. 
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Mr. Munshi’s play, which is more fit for acting 
on a stage to be effective than reading, is concern- 
ed with the ever-present blot on Hindu Society : 
marriage of an old man to a young girl,—allowed,— 
remarriage of a child-widow, under any circum- 
stances whatever disallowed. Rama, a girl married 
and widowed within three months of the marriage, 
when still a child, is not allowed to remarry a 
young man of her choice, while her grandfather, a 
very old man who was responsible for her marriage 
in infancy, makes every preparation for marrying 
a girl of tender age, her friend. The shock to 
both of them is so great that they succumb to it 
and die. The circumstances are tragically put, 
and the language in the mouths of some of the 
characters rise at times to some height. It has 
already proved a success on the stage. 


Harm Ka Dayr: By Purushotiam Trikamdas, 
Bar-at-law. Printed at the Lohana Mitra Printing 
Press, Baroda. Illustrated cover. Pp. 76. Price 
Re. 1 (1931). f 


The author was convicted and sent to jail 
during the Civil Disobedience movement and has 
utilized his leisure in prison for producing this 
skit, in the form of a play, being the revolt of 
wives against husbands due to inequality of 
treatment concerning moral lapses. The title in 
Gujarati means, tusks of an elephant, and it is 
a piay on the words of a Gujarati proverb which 
says that the teeth of an elephant are of twc 
sorts : one set for chewing, another for show. Thus. 
men who are hypocrites have two different codes 
of morals : one for themselves, another for thei: 
wives : Husbands can go wrong with impunity. 
wives cannot. Women therefore start a society 
for encouragement: of those who want to repay 
their husbands in the same coin as themselves 
One of the members_ does try, out of bravado, tc 
go wrong, but be it said to her credit, that at the 
last moment, the innate modesty and chastity 
of her sex come in the way and she does not go the 
full length. The author has chosen his characte 
from the Brahmo Society of Bengal, as divorces 


‘are allowed among them and as his character: 


have to resort to the divorcé court. The presidin;: 
judge, however, being a man, the story of thi 
feminine petitioner is disbelieved and she loses 
The play furnishes pleasant reading. 


ApHaya Paran: The fall: by Harindr 
Chattopadhyaya. Pp. 14. Price half Tama. 


It is a Vanarsena series production and ; 
translation. It is well done. 


Rana Rastvaw Ka Ras: By M. P. Shah. Printe 
at the Arya Sudkharak Press, Baroda. Pape 
cover. Py. 74. Price Re. 0-6-0 (198D. 


This. is a collection of poems and describes th 
present state of the feeling of our countryme! 
who are thirsting for independence. They ar 
written by one who is trying to enter the provine 
of being a poet, and necessarily suffer from bein; 
commonplace and other like defects. Time howeve 
will do its own improvement. 


_Hinnv Sanearuan: Translated by Thakku 
Narayan Visanji. Printed at the Arya Sudhava, 


Press, Baroda. Thick card-board. Pp. 51+ 23; 
Price’ Re. 1-8 (1930.) eae 


The late Swami Shraddhanand had written i 
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1925 a few months before his murder, (in 1926) 
a ‘book called, “Hindu Sangathan : Saviour of the 
Dying Race.” It isa powerful plea for Hindus, 
if they desire to save their race from 
being wiped out, to coalesce, and throw 
away those artificial conventions, which 
prevent them from so coalescing. It has already 
been translated into Marathi and Hindi, and a 
translation into Gujarati was certainly ‘agenda 
and it has now come from the pen of Mr. 
Thakkur, who feels equally keenly on the subject 
‘as the late Swamiji. He, too, like him, condemns 
.the passivity of the Hindus, and is alive to. the 
danger of the active inroads made and being 
Mhade on Hinduism by non-Hindus, like the 
‘Christian Missionaries and Mahommedan Daees. 
Itis for this reason that he has not satisfied 
himself by merely translating the book but, has 
‘added interesting notes of his own, to elucidate 
the subject further. He is a voracious reader and 
hence, has been able to reinforce his convictions 
‘and views by extracts from works of well-known 
‘scholars which leave no doubt as to the motives 
¿of those who seek to wipe out the “Dying Race.” 

All those who feel proud at being called Hindus 
‘should read the book. CAGI 


MARATHI 


Sernctions FROM tHe _ Pesuwa Dartan: No. 1 
Bajirao’s entry into Malwa and Pinialenint 
cpp. 66, one map and one plate (10 annas). 
“No. 14. Maratha Conquests in the North 1732-33, 
“on. 70 and one plate (12 annas). No. 15. Bajirao’s 
Advance upon Delhi 1737-38. pp. 110, one map 
and one plate (Re 1-As. 3) Govt. Central Press, 
Bombay. 


With the last of these parts, the publication of 
historical documents reaches nearly 1,400 pages, 
and we understand that five more parts are in type. 
“This is an achievement very much-to the credit of 
‘the Bombay Government. as all students of Indian 
“history will gratefully-admit. These three parts 
transcend in value anything else previously pub- 
lished in this series, as they elucidate, with a 
wealth of mimute details and exact dates, 


the 
dazzling career of the most brilliant 


oF the 


` printed enable us to fill the 
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Peshwas, Baji Rao I (1720-1740), which was: 
hitherto known to us in outline only and mostly 
from contemporary Persian or later Marathi 
sources. But litre we have the actual despatches. 
and State-papers of that great ruler and other makers. 
of Indian history laid before us for the first time.. 
For a full history of Baji Raos amazing career, 
these three parts have to be supplemented by 
certain other parts, viz, 9,: 10 and 12, besides 3. 
for the abortive Janjira campaign. Some of the 
documents relating to the Dhabades (Part No. 12) 
were previously available in w a and Letters: 
of Brahmendra Swami by D. B. Parasnis. 

The supreme +- importance of the three parts- 
under review lies in the ight they throw on the 
Maratha penetration into “the North,” ie, Berar,. 
Malwa and Bundelkhand. Only the net final result 
of these operations was known before, with the 
outlines of the defence offered by the imperial 
Government’s local’ _ representatives, Girdhar 
Bahadur, Daya Bahadur, :and Muhammad [not 
Mahmud, as printed in the introduct ion to No. 13), 
Khan Bangash. But the ‘Marathi letters here 
‘picture in and invest 
it with flesh tints. They make some very import- 
ant corrections in the hitherto accepted history of 
Central India during this period, which was derived 
from Persian sources. For example, the chronology’ 
of the last years of Daya, Bahadur,. which was: 
left unsettled in my annotations to William Irvine’s. 
Later Mughals, vol. i pp. 243-249, is here fixed 
on a correct basis. knew before that Girdhar 
Bahadur was killed ot 26th Nov. O.S. (=8 Dec.. 
N.S.) 1728, but the place was’ Amjhara near Mandu, 
as these records tell us. In addition, we now learn’ 
that Daya Bahadur fell in the same neighbourhood 
within a month of Girdhar’s death, and not in 1730: 
or 1731, as conjectured in. the Later Mughals. 

At this time the Delhi Court was utterly: 
decadent ; nobody felt it worth his while to write 
a detailed narrative of. the affairs of auy province: 
of such an impoverished empire; the news-letters. 
that may have reached Delhi, in that period have. 
all perished. Hen e, the Persian histories entirely 
fail us here. Herein lies the inestimable value of 
these Marathi records for North Indian history, too. 

In Part 15, letter 41 was written from Jaipur: 
ane refers to that city and its ruler (locally called. 

riji) 
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Io, the Modern Review for June. 1931, we 
promised this scrutiny. We have to do this 
opa eeable work not for pleasure-but from a sense 

uty. 


Hisrorican Reapers ror Crass III 


1 “Galpe Itihash”—by Babu Haripada Ghoshal. 
(i) The book is written in the colloquial dialect of 
-Calcutta, which. from the point of view of a 
‘Tippera or a Chittagong boy, is open to objection. 

(ii) Page 4 para The para begins with 
stating that Agastya starts for the Deccan and 
comes near the ‘Vindhyas. It ends by_ saying that 
the gods repair to Agastya to induce him, to 
approach the Vindhyas. 

Gii) The book is marked by a feverish anxiety 
to keep near the page limit of 50. The author 
began naturally but he had to reduce the size of 
his stories mercilessly when he found that he was 
going to exceed the page limit. He has finished 
the story of David in 13 lines. whereas he began 
the book with the story of Agastya in 100 lines. 
Similarly Harun-al-Rasrid has been finished in 18 
Imes and the ‘story’ hare is totally absent. in 
the narration. If all the three examiners give 
first-class marks to this book, they badly stand in 
need of medical treatment. 

2. “Saral, Purakatha”’—By Manulavi Kazi Akram 
Hussain, u. a. and Maulavi Abul Hashem, B. a. 


- Page 11. weit štata Stg ASE Bsa Stairs 
qurq TAS BA ata Sfacan | QB ag ate gha farta 


Translation: Pleased with his austerities 
Mahadeva gave him a weapon called the 
Dhanurrveda (Science of Archery). Viswamitra 


having won this weapon ~- 

The science of Archery passed as a weapon 
‘only through the jofluence. another potent weapon, 
viz. the science of persuasion ! 

Gi) Minor inaccuracies in this book are too 
numerous to enumerate. 

ii) The story of Vikramaditya has very little 
-f history in it. The authors account of the 
famous throne of Vikramaditya resting on 32 dolls 
‘is very funny. 

“stata fastatacaa ain fea ataa i Ataa tel scree 
fama Soa oe ahs faaea fet hatat 
aga fin aia asin gto sfe fofa Geta Gia 
afa fasta eR aeaa, aqa aaa ataa faang faces 


qiga RS SY] FRR” 
The transformation of the famous 32 dolls into 
lions is a brave innovation indeed ! 
A further scrutiny of this book would be only 
undertaking its revision without fees ! 
3. “Tikahini’—by Hosmat Ali Chowdhury, 
BA. B. T 


(i) Page 10. The 
begins : 

“qafa sq eteni fer aia ae ate) faer 
maia afan Stata ta ata fea festa aff cata sts 
Stata taiao te sface Soe star). ate gRs 
Siste a cata fafa ste afacan faut ore 
ag atag? stin afaa.” 

The Pauranie stories may be bewaris goods, br 
they are not exactly as bewaris as the write 
supposes | 

Gi) Page 43. The story of Moses. 

ceata Fi AACS ata Share gta- 

The Old Testament ae correction in th 


particular point as it speaks of Pharaoh’s daughté 
and not wife, as Mr. Chaudhury would have it 


4. Prachin Pashen Galpa: By Babu Lakshn 
Kumar Sen, B. A., L. 

(i) The story of Barish Chandra begins : 

“aasta aati aca Sfp aia ae wel ata 
sfe Siete atta ate fea io ata yeaa ata fè 
aloi qaaa afim ga taa feces | i 

“aera ash faatia aforma taast alfaay afacaa- 
satata ata aani atata ga ata S ata aA 
fis? atfiata y” 

This author is also under the happy 
that Pauranic stories are bewaris goods! 

(i) The story of Bhisma narrated after th 
story of the Kurus and Pandavas, 

Gii) The historical story of Hassan and Hussai 


has been treated unhistorically. A 
y 


5. Sisupathya Saral Itihash : 


Surendra Nath Banarjee, M. a. 
G) Story of Harishchandra :— 


“9fda ata feo an Stata Wa Mata asa 
Raa cafe wate aar cate ofa ae Y 
qtaraa TCH SAS galia States Hosa fiaa e” 

The introduction of the god of Death is 
welcome inprovement of the Pauraaic story, br 
licences like these could be taken undetecte 
only before the advent of printing-presses ! 

Gi) The story of Viswamitra and Vasistha. 

Ua ATS Sta tan NGG atfen sè cay 
Seto yfag afse vista faae afea af agata Arete 
Sas tay we afaa oe a afew ya RT State 
aatfas RT 

A nice picture of the scrupulously non-violer 
Vasistha ! 

(iii) The story of Hass 


story of Harish Chandi 


delusio 


Profess¢ 


an and Hussain — 


ia lyo 7 ; 
BA @ aizia waster whey SEA AAT ATEN 
face atı P. 50 
As if, Hussain died natural death. 


(iv) The story of Harun-al-Rashid narrates, in - 


illustration of the love of economy of Harun-al- 
Rashid the silly story, of his punishing the 
cook of his brother Ibrahim for a luxurious dish ! 


Reapers ror Crass LY 


1. Purakahini, Part Il: By Rasamay Mitra, M. A, 
late Head Master, Hindu School. , : 

It is very sad to have to point out errors in a 
book which hears the name of the late revered 
educationist Rai -Rasamay Mitra Bahadur as the 
author. If the book is really the work of Mr. 
Mitra, we are constrained to remark that he under- 
took a work outside his- province with very 
Jamentable results and the Committee passed it 
with their eyes blinded by the glamour of 
Mr. Mitra’s name. a oy 

The reader for Class IV prescribes for “Stories” 
about: the historical personages and not their 
“history.” In the lesson cn Asoka, Mr. Mitra 
gives the history of Asoka, completely ignoring 
the numerous stories that are to be found in 
Buddhist literature about this famous emperor. 


o PL 18, “fee atatatera fia g smite fteta oteta 
-fafaa eat afan Stata eta feats STAR 1” 


In, recounting a historical story no one has 
any right to pervert its nature aud say something 
“which is not historical. It is well known to 
historians that it was Rajyavarddhan who: went 
to keep an engagement in his enemy’s quarters 
“and thus lost his life, and not as stated above 
by Mr. Mitra. : 

; >, 31. The faked picture of Akbars Darbar 
» depicting Akbar smoking from a Gargara with 
‘along tube is reproduced by Mr. Mitra as well 
as by some other authors, when it is well known 
that tobacco was introduced into the Mughal 
‘Court only in Jahangir’s time. If it is contended 
that Akbar smoked with his Gargara Ganja or 
Charash or Bhang or opium, the critic is of course 
silenced ! - is 
P.32. “ay gaa agja ata fk daa zf 


atea gyfa aa) feaa” KIPILI 
That Birbal was the prime-minister is a statement 


on a par with Mr. Mitras many other 
statements. Cf, Akbar by V. A. Smith, p. 237. 
“He (Birbal) is not recorded as having held 


any important office, although he was occasionally 
employed on special missions.” 


P.35. “tafe aa ata cay ofan astia afao 
Fata eet fen Aaa TAS anaa wa eal 
efa fare ces, Stata ACR ORAI aNd cetaa graa ALY 
Rares wae aeg atts Beal wta a1 afat? 
aaa TY TA Bey arated Peay! awe AI ASTON 
afa Safes aza ate warata aata a8 
wf pf aRar sett aaa aAA cata NI AE 
apa și sta, atf cabanas atata ala seq 
gaa WT Rata ze aa cals Teisatfea staia aay 
qaa qafas afaa— aata waa atf ega conta 
gpl (PH) ataa ay FRI asa MASE 
faga mafaa s atafeace aoto Rrra caa RAR | 


THE MUDEKN REVIEW FOR AUGUST, Ludi 


>This episode is given in Tod’s Rajasthan and’ 
Mr. Mitra follows Tod ‘faithfully. But is | it in. 
good taste ? Ig it an episode worth recounting to 
boys of tender. age >. Prof Abdul. Mumin 
Chavdhry of the Islamia College is to be congra- 
tulated on’ his broadmindedness in overlooking 
this passage in Mr. Mitra’s book; but we cannot 
exonerate the other two Hindu members from 
the charge of crass negligence of duty in allowing 
a book to pass with such an offensive passage. 
The statement about Selim’s presence in the 
exped.tion against Rana Pratap also follows 
Tod blindly and is an incorrect one. Selim was 
a boy of seven at this: time. This mistake is 
repeated in many of the books approved for this 
class. 

P. 47. The account of the second expedition. 
of the Mughals against Ahmednagar is all wrong. 


e 


P. 52. “aaa we fefie (ngmiite) fem, 
FAAATA ANA BOT CAITER 1”; 
“matta fee aeta afs farts Taa ate) atatad 


aiea AS stata Gabry al fears” 

These statements are all wrong. 

P. 90. “a2 FAN Aleta crea “MSTA a faa 
argia Zara cacaa ata fratefaa 1” 


Students of history ‘know very well that 
Ghiyasuddin Azam Shah was not the son, but 
the grandson of Shamsuddin Iliyas Shah. 


P. 96. “afta aetatis arated ARS ya PaA | 
aoe, ars Gay ca mafiga aae aaa stfaay 
qaa aeta) aza fee afar awit xtfacaay 
aARS stare sat pRa first seal sBcaq 7” 


That the fall of Pratapaditya of Jessore was 
not by! the hands of Mauasimha 18 by this time 
well known to students of history. Curiously, 
this mistake also, like the presence of Selim at 
the battle of Haldighat. is repeated by many of 
the books approved for this class. It is indeed 
regrettable that a veteran educationist of Ray 
Bahadur Mitra’s eminence ;should have sat down 
to write a text-book on history with such poor 
knowledge of the subject. 

We are very reluctant to. expose further a 
name which we revere. But this very unpleasant 
duty has to be done to show what stuff the Text- 
book Committee passed. Not one out of the three 
members appears to have turned_the pages of the 
book to see what it contained. Below are a few 
more illustrations and we have finished. f 

E The lesson on Chand Roy is full of 
gems, a few of which are quoted below :— 


mea qiga ANCA CHUNG Acne sitet figata- 
ei one ate ofa Raga aus gacafoal atc 
TA Scag Pata aa Facefer Area eR sere 
taaa ory aerial atas afacefecea 1” 

According to this chronology-—ihe Senas were 
ruling in Bengal by 1556+150=1406 A, D.! 

“Siwaicaa vcd cata ate atal Sof ates PITA poe, 
ajaq dante aj aafe stete war ahire 
araq conta ata faa sol Sistew aia SAAI SIF 
afa an al qaya ata fea asat” 





. 


X. a 


s sickto comment on grossly inaccurate 
like these. The Ray Bahadur is bliss- 
l norant of the fact thas Kedar earned a 
heros death in 1604 A. D. after a stiff contest 
_ with Manasimha ! 5 3 
The next lesson on Isa Khan is equally full 
| of mistakes. Here is a typical passage :— 


“qifa oe ga ics (faa?) MA @ Brava H 
(Ismail has been changed into Ismadan !) ž4ta casi 
aa ama fer, cafaca states ga da afam wa 285) 
fee fef eatas alfa mal ARN ANNAA ace 
qiyi Rat PROT ga nas gé fera |” 


A grossly inaccurate and unfair picture of the 
greatest hero in the great struggle for independence 
put up by the Bengal Chiefs. ; 

The above list does not exhaust all the mistakes 
that this unfortunate book contains. With what 
zeal the members of the Sub-Committee for Class 
IV did their duty will be clear from the fact 
that such a book passed their scrutiny. | 

. The above scrutiny, we hope, will serve to 
give the reader an- idea of the quality of the 
majority of the books approved for this class. 
What better results can be expected when 
people who are, ignorant of history are 
“appointed to examine books that demand an 
“up-to-date knowledge of the subject in the 
examiners! Qne’s heart turns sick in despair 
at these advance samples of. Swaraj in the 
Education Department and begins to wonder if 
this is, only a foretaste of what the rest of the 
world is enjoying and scrambling for ! 












READERS For Crass V-VI 


There is a refreshing change in the quality, of 
the books approved for Classes V—VI. Forty-nine 
books in all were, submitted to the Text-book 
Committee, of which, seven were rejected on 
Preliminary Examination. Nine books out of the 
Tarnung forty-two were finally approved. I have 
examined seven out of these nine books. Some 

them contain, minor inaccuracies, but these 
ers are distinctly superior to those approved 
for the two previous classes. This only proves 
what the presence of even one real student of 
history on a Sub-Committee can do. 

„Indeed, it is difficult to understand on what 
principle the members were distributed among 
the various Sub-Committees. Dr. West who had 
spent all his life in experimenting on the methods 
E teaching English to boys and is probably the 
greatest authority on the subject in India, was 

books on Geography to examine! Dr. 


iven 
aandar an equally great authority on History 




































exclusion of all others. s 
futile in the case of Dr. West, 
not even circulated to members of the 
Committees for the different, classes, but, 
accepted as text-books outright by the Di 
himself. Dr. Wests presence in the | 
Committees for different classes would 
prevented the inclusion of much antedely 
rubbish of “Murray’s Spelling” type in the 

Text-books If Dr. Majumdar and Dr. Wes 
experts in their subjects and if they take 
trouble of writing text-books on them, ite 
easily have been surmised that their books we 
be excellent productions, which would t 
difficulty in getting included as text-books. 

assume that. these experts would stand in t 
way of the inclusion of any text-book other 
their own is a'beautiful compliment to 
honesty and fairmindedness, which I leave 
experts to digest. 


Efficient examination of text-books ig 
work, of experts and as experts are r 
plentiful as black-berries, a small committe 
experts should have the charge of an 6 
subject. This would ensure the | preserv 
a uniform standard and harmonious g 
from the lowest class to the topmost. For. 
ple, if the work of examining historical Re: 
had been entrusted to one single committe: 
three experts, the committee would have 
examine 83+65+42+11=201 Readers in 
classes II—VII. This is fairly heavy w 
but examiners in the University examina 
perform efficiently far heavier paid work. 
we have, in the course of our last article. 
great emphasis on the fact that it is futil 
expect onerous work of examining text-bo 
be Mic performed, unless it is made 
work. 


We have attempted to show in our two a t 
how the syllabuses for the text-books were drav 
up on faulty bases; how the Text-book Comm 
itself was formed on wrong _ principles : 
Sub-Committees were formed with persons ha’ 
no knowledge of the subjects for which: 
services were requisitioned : and how the in 
ble happened and books full of mistakes 
to be included in the list of approved _tex 
Is not the whole subject a grim tragedy and, 
a for Some member of the Bengal Council 

ce up? eR 
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Miss Proo M. Vesavavana has been University, the first being probably Mrs. 
awarded the degree of Master of Education Sujata Ray, nee Basu, Lady Principal of the 
iby the Leeds University at the last convocation. Kamrunnessa Girls’ School, Dacca, who got 
Before she joined the Leeds University, this degree about a decade ago. 





Miss Piloo M. Vesavavala 


Mrs. Jasumati V. Setalvad 


she took the <diplema in education from Mrs. Jasumatr V. Setatvab has taken the 
the University of Bristol. She comes from degree of s.a. from the Bombay University. 
Bombay and is perhaps the second Indian She is the daughter-in-law of Sir Chimanlal 
‘lady to obtain the M. Ed. degree of Leeds Setalvad. 













A group of new graduates of the Indian Women’s University of Poona. The chancellor, 
Sir C. V. Mehta and Dr. (Mrs) Muthulaxmi Reddi, Ex-Deputy President: 
of the Madras Council, are seen standing in the centre. 





Two Srpyis 
By Perugino 








The Future of England 






















<o Gleomy  prognostications of England’s 
future seem to follow one another in a 
broad and swelling stream. Only the other 
ay. the distinguished French writer, 


 M. André Siegfried, brought out his particu- 
larly pessimistic book on England’s desperate 





economic outlook. That work was by a 
foreigner, and in welcoming it, the shining 
ights of British journalism indulged in 


‘appreciative comment which was not wholly 
ree from just ashade of the cavalier and the 
ondescending in it. Yet, some of the 
atives. seem to be no more hopeful 
Professor Laski tells us in the Forum that: 


No one who analyses the mood of England 
today can fail to note a prevailing temper of 
epression. The old certitude is gone: the easy 
mfdence in permanent | supremacy which 
istinguished the pre-war period has given place 
an atmosphere of mingled alarm and disillusion. 
‘en years of economic depression have bitten deep 
nto the mind of the nation; and there is a 
vide-spread fatalism about the outcome more 
Jarming than a temper of energetic antagonism. 
veryone admits that widespread institutional 
econstruction is essential : but no one--at least 
mong the acknowledged leaders -seems to possess 
ither the courage or the ardour to embark upon 
‘Discontent with the present party system goes 
eep and there is a growing tendency, especially 
mong the younger generation, to challenge the 
ompetence of Parliamentar y government to cope 











ith the problems we e confront. 

This naturally leads Professor Laski to 
consider the future. He states the problem 
by saying 


Tt is not easy to be confident about the outcome. 
England has entered upon one of those periods of 
transition which are the testing time, of nations. 
-= Her people are called to a revision of their 
essential ideas. Still in large part a curious 
mingling of aristocracy and plutocracy. they meet 
“the chal Henge of a society seeking a democratic 
form. Provided. with an economic, system which 
“vat least in, formal outline, satisfies some of the 
“main requirements of an international society, the 
= war has projected them into a world of competing 
economic nationalisms which impairs the realiza- 
‘tion of the benefits their predeeessors enjoyed from 
that system. 
Having pursued with vigour the ideal. of political 
berty, they find its reconciliation: with the ideal 


cof economic equality a dark and dubious adventure. 


Having avoided, for at least a century; the problem 
of defining with clarity the objective of the English 
state, they now find that piecemeal adjustment is 
no longer adequate to the scale of the issues 
before them. Having supported an immense 
population relative to their resources by the gains 
registered through predominance in the markets’. 
of the world, they find that population menaced 
by the deprivation of their former supremacy. 
Only America had surpassed the English standard 
of life : but no question is so overwhelming in 
its importance as the question of whether, granted 
the present numbers, anything like the “present 
standard can over a long per iod be maintained. 
To this question Professor TLaski does 
give a conclusive reply. For, as he 
says, “no one but a Marxian Communist 
can venture upon certitudes,” and even 
ii - . + . 
Marxian Communism is less a prognostic 
than an incantation.” What he does, there- 
fore, is to indicate two alternative courses . 
that affairs in England may follow. He 
observes : 
In the next thirty years, therefore. one of two 
things will happen If there is a European war; 
the present. British system is unlikely to survive. 
Grant her victory, she vet could not maintain her 
present standard of life: that would. mean 
revolutionary discontent, of which. as I think, the 
outcome would be a capitalist dictatorship. Of 
that, in its turn, the result would be a strong 
Communist party, and a social conflict with varying 


not 


fortune spread over a generation. Grant her ‘defect 
and there would, I think, be revolution with a’ 
development of the kind, and at the price” of, 


the Russian model. Either involves the contempla- 
tion of tragedy, for in either, also, the hypothesis 
means the disappearance of the temper. and quality 
of life which have been responsible for the peculiar 
English legacy to civilization. 

Let us assume, however, the prospect of peace 
in Europe. In that event it is. I believe. fairly 
certain that England will become a Socialist state. 
Her aristocracy will disappear. There will be a 
much greater degree of social equality. In the 
vital industries, private initiative will be replaced 
by collective enterprise. There will be few great: 
fortunes : and the stimulus to ‘effort will. rarely. 
be found in the profit-making motive. Men will 
be valued less for the property they represent 
than for the social function they are able to 
perform 

The soit of the state will be far wider than 
now, and, on the material side, the individual will. 
at least for a considerable period, have less freedom 
of choice than he ao possesses. Fora. consider- 
able time, also; believe it a be a < poorer 





“FOREIGN PERIODICALS = ee as OG 


England ; for many able men will find it difficult 
to adjust themselves to the motives of such an 
order, and it will be difficult to obtain their 
co-operation, But, in the end, I believe it will be 
an Hoagland happier and imore creative, because 
the toil of its citizens will be sweetened by a 
profoundér sense of justice in their gain. 


An Address to Graduates 


Tae world seems to be passing through 
a wave of educational ingtliciency. Com- 
plaints against the educational standards 
of Indian universities has become almost 
normal by this time, though not any the less 
shrill in pitch nov less serious in volume. 
But such discordant notes were hardly to 
be expected in the United States, the land 
both of universal education and efficiency. 
Yet during the last few years one great 
educational authority after another of that 
country has been pointing a warning fiager 
to the increasing ineffectiveness of university 
education in the United States. Of these 
critics, we noticed two, Dr. Flexner and 
Dr. Meiklejohn, in these columns. Now 
comes another writer who pens a satirical 
address to the graduates of America in 
The New Republic, which might ‘almost 
without the change ofa single syllable be 
addressed to the Indian graduate as well. 
After referring to the innate capacities of 
the American student and his inane school 
education, this writer goes on to say: i 

This process had been pretty well completed 
before you entered the portals of this institution; 
but in so far as was necessary, we have here 
finished the job. We have made it your ideal, not 
to find things out, but to get through. When a 
certain “professor” wanted meaningless repetition 
by rote of his words or, those of the book, you 
have given him that. When another, probably 
somewhat younger, and with novacademic ambitions 
of his own, seemed to require a little more 
aloofness, a slightly original line of thought, you 
have dutifully cooked up some of that (often hy 
conference among yourselves) and supplied it. We 
have, with your connivance, managed to fill up 
every moment of your time either with routine 
work in the classroom: or with the equally routine 
extra-curricular activities of undergraduate athletics, 
journalism, social life and other matters which, 
with the proper collegiate coyness, I shall merely 
clescribe as “less savoury.” on 

You are now being graduated with a label of 
education which in the case of nearly every one 
of you is a grotesque misfit. After your years in 
these academic shades, your favourite periodical is 
The Saturday Evening Post, your best liked author 
is whoever wrote the current success in the book- 
stores, vaur favourite melody is “The Indian Love 
Call.” You have studied several foreign languages, 
not one of which you are able to read or speak, 


“24-10 






and the chances are overwhelming. that yon will 
never again open a book written in one of them, 
or attempt to utter more than one or two halting 
sentences while making one of your conducted tours: 
through the duller parts of Europe. Your study’ 
of economics has not ruffled. a hair of the sleekness. 
you will display as a member of the Chamber of 
Commerce the Mercliants’ and Manufacturers? 
Association, and one of the Red-hunting societies 
of Professional Patriots. You will support by yout 
indifference. if not more directly, the municipal 
corruption in your community from which vou and, 
your friends among the business men in all proba- 
bility will derive, substantial profit. Your courses: 
in science will boil dowa to an ability to identify: 
the odour of sulphuretted hydrogen. The chances: 
are strongly against your ever opening a serious 
book again if it makes any taxing demand upon: 
attention and memory. Your recreations will: 
infallibly come down to four; the movies, bridge,: 
golf and driving your car along congested highways# 
on Sunday afternoons. — 4 
You are in one way distinguished among eraduatzt 
ing classes: you are being turned out into. th 
world ata deamatic moment in its history. Nev 
before has there been such universal uncertainty 
about the future, sach widespread fear that perhaps’ 
tne fabric of Western civilization is breaking down 
and is past any repair. Almost one-tenth of tl 
world’s people now live under a completely new: 
and different organization of society, one highly 
socialized, based upon an entirely different set of 
ideas and ideals from our own and constituting aj 
drastic challenge to us. By way of prepariag yow 
for this situation we have carefully taught you-ag 
little as possible about this new system, either 
its theory or its application. We have, of cou 
permitted you to pick up as much or as little j 
you chose of the current stereotyped notions abo ak 
the new system, notions based upon ignorance an: 
prejudice, notions the more important of whiclt 
are mutually incompatible, For the rest, if youly 
lack of knowledge of the problems by which you! 
and the rest of mankind are confronted is now 
complete, this ig through inadvertence on our part 
and not design. We have been subjected, and have: 
in turn subjected you, to a whole series of inhibts. 
tions, the inhibitions imposed by your parents, 
the trustees of this institution, by the “publi: 
opinion of the better elements of the community,?: 
by our own education, which was certainly rict 
superior to. yours. If any of you are able to think 
straight and act upon your thoughts, that fact is a: 
tribute to the indomitable power of the human: 
mind to survive even the worst of miseducations.: 
Go forth, and conquer the world ! = 


The Cólour Bar 


The Spectator has been publishing an: 
interesting symposium on the colour bar: 
Many of the writers who contributed to: 
that symposium condemned it, while two: 
or three supported it or at least recognized 
it as a necessity. One of these işt 
Mr. B. Malinowski, the anthropological writer: 
Mr. Malinowski at least makes out a- 
plausible case for a colour bar on both‘ 
sides : : 































202 THE MODERN 

It seems almost impossible to say anything 
positive and constructive on the subject of Colour 
Bar and Race Prejudice, and to remain at the same 
time within the limits of truth and realpolitik. This 
isa question which, while intellectually most 
complicated and vague, provokes emotionally _the 
most simple, primitive and brutal passions, It is 
poignant and tragic to the vast majority of the 
world’s population, that is, to all coloured men and 
women, and fraught with fears and moral mis- 
givings to the remainder, the “superior” raze. ~ 

_The white man who has to speak or write on 

this subject and who allows himself honestly to 
reflect at the same time—a very dangerous proceed- 
ing—is invariably faced with a conflict of sentiment 
and an intellectual dilemma. To express publicly 
your conviction of the superiority, of your own 
race, and to claim that this superiority should be 
buttressed and documented by lynchings, degrading 
measures of discrimination, economic and social 
disabilities, to-do that in so many words is some- 
what painful and inconsistent. In the same breath 
you have to claim to be racially superior, the 
world’s real gentleman, and you reveal yourself 
as the world’s real brute. To profess oa the other 
hand that racial differences do not exist, that 
white and black are brothers and should be equally 
treated may be well enough as a personal pious 
wish, but every honest European knows that he 
himself never acts up to such protestations, and 
that they are completely. at variance with the 
institutionalized policy of the white race. In 
other words, when you speak about “race prejudice” 
you are apt to be either a victim of sentimental 
self-deception or of direct hypocrisy, or else. you 
have to advocate in the name of racial superiority 
a type of conduct unworthy of the lowest savages. 
_ This difficulty and conflict is clearly reflected 
in the previous articles of the present symposium 
in which four writers out of six merely belittle 
the importance of race prejudice and insist on 
its acquired, “superstitious,” almost unreal 
‘character. 

Lord Lugard and Mr. Lothrop, Stoddard alone 
frankly admit that race prejudice is a reality and 
that colour bar is at present a necessity. With 
this position I am fully in agreement. I believe, 
moreover, that a great many members of other 
non-Muropean. races feel race prejudice as strongly 
as we do, and would welcome an effective colour 
bar, protecting them from Huropeans. Those 
natives whom I have known well and, for a long 
space of time admit to a genuine dislike of our 
European smell, colour, features and manners, a 
dislike as pronounced as that manifested by some 
Europeans towards other races. Racial prejudice 
can. perhaps best be seen-in the hostile attitude 
felt and shown by either race towards their mixed 
product. Half-castes are a burden to their parents 
as a rule, and a cause of serious maladjustment 
in every community. 

Let us then admit race prejudice_as a well- 
entrenched mental and social force. Let us_ also 
admit colour bar as a necessary measure, if by 
colour bar we mean mechanisms which would 
allow either race to lead its. own life free from 
interference. while intermarriage would be made 
specially difficult. In doing so we only frankly 
and honestly state what is at present in existence 
as the dominant force in racial relations. We take 
our stand on the firm bedrock of reality. Let us. 
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however, not forget either the bedrock of justice 
and wisdom. Obviously. the principle of colour 
bar—if it is to be carried out effectively, and if 
it is not to break all the principles of justice and 
decency—ought to apply both ways, and not entail 
measures which, by degrading one race and 
pandering to the other, demoralize both. 


What the Man of the Future will be like ? 


Dr. Hrdlicka is one of the leading 
anthropologists of America. He contributes 
to the Evolution an interesting forecast 
of the future physical evolution of man. 
He says: 


In general man’s past and present, permit the 
statement that he is not yet perceptibly near the 
end of his evolution, and the prediction that, 
accordiag to all indications, he will for long yet 
keep on progressing in. adaptation, refinement and 
differentiation. But this applies only to the main 
stream of humanity, the civilized man. The rest 
will be more or less brought along or left 
behind. i 

The progress of the advancing parts of the 
race may be foreseen to be essentially towards 
ever greater mental efficiency and protentiality. 
The further mental developments may be expected 
to be attended by an additional increase in brain 
size; but this gross increase will be of but 
moderate proportions. The main changes will be 
in the internal organization of the brains, in 
greater blood-supply, greater general effectiveness, 

‘The skull will in all probablity be still 
thinner than it is today., And the skull may on 
the whole be expected to grow fuller laterally 
and. also antero-posteriorly, due to developements 
in the directions of least resistance. The hair of 
the head, the indications are, will probably be further 
weakened. The stature promises generally to 
be even somewhat higher than to-day among the 
best nourished and least repressed groups, 

The face will, it may be expected, proceed 
slowly in refinement and handsomeness and 
character. This partly through intensifying 
intelligent sexual. selection, partly through further 
reduction. of the bony parts consequent upon 
diminished mastication, and partly through the 
further development of the frontal portion of 
the skull. The eyes will, it is plain, be rather 
deeper set, the nose prominent and rather narrow, 
the mouth still smaller, the chin more prominent, 
the jaws even more moderate and less regular, 
the teeth tending to smaller, diminished mostly 
in number, even less regular than now in eruption 
and position, and even less resistant. The future 
of the beard is uncertain, but no such weakening 
as with the hair of the head is as yet observable. 

The body will tend to slenderness in youth, 
the breasts towards small, the pelvis .parts but 
little affected, the lower limbs towards long, the 
upper. rather towards short, the hands and feet 
towards narrower, the fingers and toes towards 
more slender, with the fifth toe probably further 
diminishing, 

As to the internal organs, the only more 
plainly foreshadowed, probabilities are a further 
weakening and diminution of the appendix, and 
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a shortening, with diminution in capacity, of the 


intestines. As food may safely be expected 
to be continually more refined and made more 
digestible, the necessity of a spacious large 


intestine will diminish in proportion. 
Thee ly, the tendencies indicate a rather 
more rapid than slower pulse and respiration 
with rather slightly increased than decreased 
temperature—in other words a livelier, rather 
than more sluggish, metabolism But substantial 


changes in these as well as in other organic 
functions are not to be anticipated for many 
millenniums ; these functions are too firmly 
established. 

So much for normal conditions. There is, 
regrettably, also the debit side to be considered. 


Man has ever paid for his advance, is paying 
now, and will pay in the future, 
disorders, digestive secretive. eljminative disorders 
of sleep and sexual, can not but multiply with _ the 
increasing stresses, exertions and absorptions. 
Mental “derangements will probably be more 
frequent. Destructive diseases such as diabetes, 
and various skin troubles, will probably increase 
until thoroughly understood and hindered. The 
teeth, the mouth, the nose, the eyes and ears, will 
ever call for an increased attention. The feet 
will trouble. 

Childbirth will not be easier nor less painful ; 
though assistance will equally rise in effectiveness. 
Due to prolonged life, heart troubles, apoplexies, 
cancer, and senile weaknesses of all sorts, will 
tend to be more common, until mastered by 
medicine. All this. with many abnormal social 
factors, will retard but not stop man’s progrees, 
for the indications are that he will tise equal to 
S needs as they develop and begin 
o hur 

There is no life-danger to humankind to be 
apprehended on these scores. there is a danger 
to human future, it lies in the birth rate of the 
torch-bearers. Already now the birth rate in the 
families of the most intellectual is unsatisfactory. 


The Flowers of Evil 


Looking at many an acknowledged but 
black masterpiece of literature, at once as 
fascinatingly beautiful and as repellant as a 
snake—a poem by Baudelaire, for example, 
or one of D. H. Lawrance’s novels—men 
have often been tempted to ask whether 
literature was not after all a flower ofevil. 
At any rate, there has not been want of 
serious thinkers who have told us that 
literature and art can only spring from a 
profound maladjustment and that a life, 
sane, well-ordered and normally functioning 
would never seek an outlet for self-expression 
or selfrealization through these contorted 


channels. The Abbé Brémond, for instance, 
asserts in his beautiful book, Prière et 
Poésie, that poetic genius is only the 


but while 
calling and 


mystic faculty in another form ; 
the mystic is true to his 


pave 


Functional. 


. our own brute parallels, 
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inspiration, the poet is not simply even å ` 
mystic manqué, he is the perverted mystic, 
the mystice who has turned his back upon 
the right path and denied his God. 
There may or may not be truth in this 
view. But there is no denying that much 
of modern literature could only come to — 
being in an atmosphere thick-charged with 
a rayless «welt-schmerx. To the men who 
voice it the sunlit world sends no call, the - 
blue of the sky offers no consolation. They 
grope within the bowels of the subconscious 
in search of they know not what sad traths. 
To this feature of the modern literary 
temper Mr. Sunne refers in course of an 
article in The New Statesman and Nation : 


Distrust, ditappoiatmenk nervous and sensitive 
apprehension of disaster. The sense of abandon- 
ment and abandoning. All of these have character- 
ized tbe human race since it first became capable 
of introspection, and added the torment of “why” 
to the pleasanter difficulties of “how.” To-day, 
at least inthe art of literature, these perplexities 
and diseases of the spirit have taken on a different 
and more sinister colour. the, man who 
distrusted _based his ‘distrust on his faith in some- 
thing. And so the man prepared to face disappoint- 
mont, the man who indulged in the serupwous 
delectations of apprehension, the man who feared 
he was abandoned or heroically decided to . 
abandon some old safeguard—vwere all somewhere. 
sure of something or somebody. ‘They had faith 
even if it was only in unfaith, and they believed, 
even though their creed began Credo in nullum : 
Deum. To-day. if we search among those who’ 
claim, to be intelligentsia, that ultimate sense of 
security can be found only among Catholics and 
Bolsheviks. _The rest. of the world has lost the 
spring board of criticism. Their distrust is based 
on nothing, and their disappointment is not an 
accident, however frequent, but an axiom. That 
mood, or conviction, has been brilliantly exposed 
by three writers in English—Mr. James Joyce, 
who denies the soul, except the damned soul, 
Mr. D. H. Lawrence, who would destroy the mind, 
and Mr. David Garnett, who, far more subtly if 
less impressively, attacked the will. 


If we put, aside religion and theology, it is 
evident that it is man’s belief in his will which 
has been mainly instrumental in making the 
distinction between man and other animals, a 
distinction of which man, is nor mally quite cer- 
tain, and, which, todo him justice, seems to be . 
recognized as valid by those of the brutes with 
whom he comes into close contact. Yet. the 
imaginative has always had his suspicions about 
the distinctness of that line of division. o one 
who visits the Zoological Gardens but has his 
moments of uneasiness, aud not only in the 
monkey house. Hven if we are shy discovering 
we can quickly enough 
find our friends’ very images. The camel, the 
albatross, the brown bear, the pelican, the tapir s 
(which always has feminine counterparts among 
men), the owl, the sea-lion (so frequent in the 
commercial room, and the bars of prosperous inns), 
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le penguin (which restores to our, world the 
ignity now abandoned by family solicitors), the 
arrot and the  hippopotamus--all of these 
spresent only too faithfully our friends to our 
ervous judgment, aud ourselves to our friends. 

think that Mr. Garnett must have begun his 
rork after one of those all too convincing visits 
> Regents Park. I do not suggest that his attack 
x2 the will was deliberate: but in what better way 
ould the attack be made than by minimizing the 
istinction hetween man and the brutes; a distinc- 
ion only gained and held by the continuous 
xercise of the human. will? 


The English of the Police 


The editor of The London Mercury gives 
he following account in his paper of an adven- 
mre that befell bim, his wife and the English 
avguage at a police station : 


At Whitsuntide ihe editor of this review visited 
, certain city with his wife. She went to a garage 
vhich was busy, and was told to leave the car 
wtside, the attendant promising to run it in a 
ninute or two. Next day they went to fetch it. 
‘he attendant who had been seen before was not 
here, but another one said, “The, police brought 
his car in. It had been standing in the road, for 
tours. They want to see you at the police station.” 
MF to the police station they went, and then a 
tatement was taken’ down in the usual manner. 
Jany of our readers will doubtless be familiar with 
hat manner. What happen is that you say 
omething, the policeman writes it down ina 
ranslation of his own, and then you have to sign 
vhat, the policeman has written down—which 
nvariably is something that you could not have 
vritten or spoken yourself. In this instance the 
yoliceman was all charm. and courtesy, but his 
xose was the standard prose of police statement- 
akers. The narrative, laboriously penned, which was 
iltimately signed by the wife of the editor of The 
London Mercury, ended with this bright sentence : 

“This I so did, but he must have forgot.” , 

_ It would have been no use arguing or suggesting 
improvements in English ; we have tried before. 

lt occurred to us, walking away after an honour- 
able acquittal, that a beautiful anthology might be 
nade from the archives of the British Police 
Stations, emphasis being laid on signed statements 
made by the illustrious, and in particular the more 
fastidious professional manipulators of the English 
tongue. We envisage a few specimens : 

I was walking along _ inofensive life not doing 
nothing when this man Jones come up, to me and 
says: ‘Hide your ugley mug.’ He hit me first 
and I never hit him back except I might have so 
lone it by accident. 4 

(Signed) Geoge Meredith. 

“If the constable says as how I was going forty 
niles an hour what I should like to_ say is that I 
was onley going twenty and which I can prove 
wrelyable witnesses which Iso intend to do. 
Piqcime it was not nine o’ clock but eight forty- 
ing Contrary to what the officer says. Also he 
nusthavegmistook me for somebodie else. 


Bt o i 
tat josnpstbigned) Stanley Baldwin, 
CE aA on the twenty-second of June last 
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J was proceeding on my usual business in my 
Ford car at the illeged cross roads in question 
wen another car come hard at me with blowing 
his horn or giveing other indication of intent and. 
druv strait into my bonnet ` damageing same 
seriously. When I woak up I found same had 
gone and I walked to my place of residence at 
Lambeth where I reside. 
(Signed) Cosmo Cantuar.” 
A task for some retired Home Secretary. 


The American Worship of Women 


The following extracts from The Literary 
Digest donot require an introduction : 


Students of the history of woman m our 
country are well aware, we read in German 
medical papers, especially the Aertzliche Sam- 
meiblaiter, of the so-called “pioneer theory” of her 
position among Americans. i : 

Woman was so rare herein the seventeenth 
century that she was cherished by our forefathers. 
They transmitted their attitude to their sons and 
grandsons, and we Americans thus got the habit 
of treating woman as a superior being. 

All this, affirms the eminent Dr. Gerhard 
Venzmer, author of a recent book of travel, New 
York Ohno Schminke (New York Without Make- 
up), as his views are summarized in the German 
medical press, is-nonsense. Even if the scarcity of 
women here centuries ago made the American man 
careful of his courses, the plenitude of females 
now might well reverse the attitude, . 

Venzmer is of opinion that certain influences of 
a sort yet to be clarified act upon, the hormones 
of the American man in a debilitating fashion. The 
hormones—substances arising in one part of the 
body and distributed to other parts of it in the 
blood—are so influenced by the American. diet or 
by the North Amerian climate that our masculinity 
undergoes modification. Says Dr. Nottebaum in 
the Hamburg’ Nachrichten. i i 

“At frst this theory may cause surprize. , 

“Tf we bear in mind the extent to which America 
modifies the physical traits of the man we may be 
more inclined to infer that his physical character- 
istics are equally modifiable. _ Mm ey 

“In many regions of America endemic influences 
act to modify the thyroid glands. 

“Numerous other factors seem likewise at work 
in America to modify the workings of the sex 
glands. . i 

“The effect upon the male is obvious to any one 
who has visited the United States and there (in 
restaurants and in hotel lobbies) seen mer kneeling 
before women in order to put on their overshoes. 

“The same is obvious in the American home, 
when the husband sits on œ hard: wooden chair 
while his wife reclines comfortably on the sofa. 

“The propensity attains its extreme, apparently, 
in the moving-picture theatres of the United States 
where one sees the husband often getting boxed 
on the ears by his wife.” 


The American Military Preparatioas 


We have already referred: in these 
columus to the new military scheme of 
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General MacArthur, the Chief of the 
Staff of the American Army. The following 
trenchant denunciation of his plan occurs 
in the New York Nation, the well-known 
radical weekly : 


The head of the army, General Douglas 
MacArthur, Chief of Staff, appeared on May 13 
before the War Policies Commission and revealed 
the War. Departments plan for drafting the man 
power and material resources of the nation on 
the outbreak of war. It calls for the immediate 
mobilization of 4,000,000 men, and for the seizure 
of all federal, State, county, and municipal buildings 
to house and shelter troops in place of the huge 
canfonments of the last war. Purchases of the 
A. essential items (there are 700,000 on the 
War Department's shopping list) are to be allocat- 
ed in advance—now—and not to be regulated by 
competitive bidding, but the contract is to be: so 
drawn as to limit profiteering and “to deal effective- 
ly with the over-acquisitive [!] contractor.” None 
the legs, there is to be set up “an agency to 
determine prices for general government buying,” 
so that “the government will not necessarily upset 
economic and industrial conditions.” “Price- 
control efforts,” we further learn, “will be directed 
gradually, and in general recognition of their 
necessity and reasonableness.” 

„Iù other words, the whole pretence that there 
will be conscription of wealth as well as of men 
is frankly abandoned. We are again to tear the 
conscripted. man, willing or unwilling, from his 
home and deprive him as ruthlessly as we please 
of his right to life, but we are again to treat our 
great capitalists with courtesy and all consideration. 
So much for the American Legions demand 
since 1922 that “dollars as well as men be drafted” 
in the event of war. General MacArthur thus not 
only scorned the Legion. but he went out of his 
way to oppose Bernard M. Baruch’s plan for 

price-freezing” at the outset of war, under which 
prices would be stabilized by federal Jaw at a 
Jevel existing on a designated “normal date.” There 
is nothing in General MacArthur’s suggestions 
which really offers sound opposition to the pro- 
fiteering that disgraced our last war. Who would 
run his “agency to determine prices for general 
government buying”? The army ? Who will be in 
the army then? The day. after war is declared 
the leading industrialists will be in it. For at 
previous hearings it has been openly admitted 
that the War Department has already commissioned 
no less than 14,000 industrialists throughout the 
country as “contact men.” This is fully half, if 
not more than half, of the entire number of reserve 
officers in the German army at the outbreak of 
the war in 1914. Is there the slightest prospect 
that these men will not dominate any general 
purchasing agency ? Or that they will even be 
satisfied with the opinion of the present National 
Commander of the American Legion that a return 
of 7 per cent on property during the next war 
will be “abont right” ? 

As for the rest. of the plan, never, so far as 
we are aware, even in Germany in the palmiest 
days of its militarism, did any generals advocate 
the immediate military seizure of all public 
buildings to house troops. It is quite characteristic 
of the extreme militarist mind that it brushes 
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aside all consideration of the civil government 
when war begins—it was this contempt of the 
Ludendorffs and, Tirpitzes for the German civil 
authority and their defiance of it which as, much 
as anything else brought about the German disaster. 
What “would become of all our federal. State, 
county. and municipal governments if the military 
should occupy their buildings on the outbreak of 
war and throw them into the street? And how 
in heaven’s name could one drill and equip four 
millions of men in the corridors of our federal 
courts or post offices or customs houses ? If for no 
other reason, the whole MacArthur plan, ought to 
be thrown out because of this very stupidity. 


— 


“The Striated Muscle Fetish” 


Mr. Mencken: is nothing if he is not 
vigorous. In the latest number of his 
paper, The American Mercury, he turms his 
irony on the cult of athletics, a good cult 
in its sphere and way, but the obsurd 
modern superstition about which has done 
much to convince sensible people that it is 
possible to have too much of a good thing: 


The popular belief in athletics is grounded upon ` 
the theory that violent exercise makes for bodily 
health, and that bodily health is necessary to 
mental vigour. Both halves of this theory are 
highly dubious, There is, in fact, no reason what- 
ever for believing that such a game as, say, foot- 
ball, improves the health of those who play it. On 
the contrary, there is every reason for believing 
that it is deleterious. The football player is not 
only exposed constantly to a risk of grave injury, 
often of an irremediable kind ; he is also damaged 
in his norma! physiological processes by the exces- 
sive strains of the game, and the exposure that 
foes with playing it. If it were actually good for 
half-grown boys to wallow for several hours a day 
in a muddy field, with their heads bare and the 
bleak autumnal skies overhead, then it would also 
be good for them to be sprayed with a firehoŝe 
before going to bed. And if it were good for their 
non-playing schoolmates to sit watching them on: 
cold and windy bleachers then it would also be 
good for those schoolmates to hear their professors 
in the same place. 

The truth is that athletes, as a c'ass, are not 
above the normal in health, but below it. Despite 
all the attention that they get from dietitians. 
rubbers and the medical faculty, they are for ever 
beset by malaises, and it is almost unheard of for 
one of them to pass through an ordinary season 
without a spell of illness. When a college goes in 
for any given sport in the grand manner it always 
has to prepare five or six times as many players 
as the ruies demand, for most of its stars are 
bound to be disabled at some time or other. Nota 
few, after a game or two, drop out altogether, and 
are heard of no more. Some are crippled on the 
field; bnt more succumb to the mere wear and tear. 
In other words, the exercise they get does not 
really improve their vigour ; it only develops and 
reveals their lack of vigour. The survivors are not 
better animals than they were; they are simply 
better animals than the general in the first. place. 

Nor is there any ponderable body of fact behind 
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the common notion, so often voiced by college 
presidents, that physical hea'th is necessary to 
mental achievement. In itself, to be sure, health 
is a good thing, just as wealth, is a good thing, but 
neither has anything to do with the operations of 
the mind. Some of the noblest thinking that 
history can show was done by invalids. In fact, 
certain kind of thinking seem to be better done by 
invalids than by healthy men, and Nietzsche was not 
far wrong when he argued that the world owes a 
lot to the ¢uberc'e bacillus and the. spirocheta 
pallida. My belief is that Nietzsche himself, if he 
had been a vigoreus animal would have wasted 
his nights in some Leipzig beer-cellar and so left 
his, masterpieces unwritten. All the pull of his 
environment was in that direction. The pressure 
upon him to be. respectable and normal, as such 
things were understood in his place and day, was 
very heavy. But illness drove him to the high 
Alps, and there he hatched the ideas which, if the 
majority of American historians are to be believed, 
caused the World War, and so among other lovely 
things, produced Dr. Hoover and the American 
Legion. Ah, for more germs out of the same 
culture, and another Nietzsche ! 


. Youth-Politics ° 


Mr. Wyndham Lewis is contributing 
to the Time and Tide a very stimulating 
series of articles on youth-politics. The 


following extracts are taken from the second 
of the series : 


Are not “Politics” and “Youth” mutually 
exclusive terms ? It may never have occurred 
to some readers that there were apy polities 
specifically related to young persons, Indeed. 
does, not “tender years” preclude the idea of 
politics ? Yet the reflective, in carrying to their 
noses a bouquet of Parma Violets, may, in _ sniffing, 
sometimes reflect that the Cosmetic King, Monsieur 
Coty, extracts from this delicious and modest 
plant certain delectable properties, which yearly 
he converts into a good 
pounds. | 

There is a class of objects, which however 
ornamental, .we are accustomed to regard as 
strictly useless. Yet many purely ornamental things 
-are highly susceptible of exploitation. There is 
nothing that the Big Business mind does got see 
in terms of pound s. d. And it has gazed upon 
“Youth”—and it has found it not “fair” but 
extremely profitable. But even a_beggar-woman 
turns her howling offspring into gold, wa shame 
gid pity. And shall Big Business be outdone ? 
Ít is not Jikely. 

Now in the technique of Youth-Politics pure 
and simple “Youth” is not a thing of, flesh, and 
blood. but is something like water or wind; it is 
considered simply as an abstraction, a natural 
force, The “harnessing” of, water-power provides 
a large city with electric light. That is -very 
useful. On the other hand, it converts a mountain 
lake—of great romantic beauty—into a dull reservoir 
of water. Well, it is open to anyone to dislike 
these gifted political engineers—these Youth- 
Politicians I am introducing to you—in the same 
way that Ruskin hated the engineers who spoilt 


many thousands of , 
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his natural scenery for him, for the fanatical 
water-colourist. . G 

_ Certainly the technique, of Youth-Politics does 
destroy romance. 
blot out Youth altogether, as we have formerly 
understood Youth in Europe. and put something 
far sterner and less dreamy-eyed in, its place., 
All I can say is that J have only to think of Sir 
James Barrie. and to recal the worse-than-sweet- 
meat of the Peter Pan adult nursery, and I at 
once would give my vote for the blotting out of a 
concept that had reached such extremities of vulgar 
sentiment. But I am here not so much considering 
the desirability or the reverse of these changes, 
as simply explaining how the Peter-Pannish 
sweetness is squeezed out of Youth and used asa 
highly aromatic political intoxicant, or its impulsive 
and pristine vitality harnessed for ‘the sake of 
its latent power. 


In fact, it must in time actually , 


‘ 
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_ Economics have always played a far larger part 
in politics than any recognized historian has | 


allowed. King Charles’s head fell asa result of 
the fiat of the London merchant princes, , for 
instance, not at all in the romantic and revolution- 
ary way that the historian would have you believe. 
But if that was true of events in the past, It Is 
doubly true of what is occurring to-day. The 
Soviet (as the Five-Year Plan should at once 
suggest) is a business man’s or economists 
republic ; but wherever you, look, polities spell 
more and more economies, and nothing else--except 
such politics as pure economics involve, and so 
much of human impulse as they allow. 
In the Youth Revolution, recruits 
almost entirely by means of flattery ; as it was 
in the sex-war, so it is in the age-war. In the 
militant days of Feminism women were harangued 
to the effect that they were “as good as men, 
Most women being, like most men, stupid, stupid 
things had to be said to them; and of course 
most “youths”—like most middle-aged persons, or 
greybeards—being stupid, stupid, things have to 
be said to most “youths :” that is inevitable. 


are enrolled 


The Spanish Revolution 


The Living Age, in course of an editorial, 
discusses the scope and the future of the 
Spanish revolution : 


The Spanish Revolution. has been called_the 
most important event in Europe since the War 
because it represents a new and sudden, develop- 
ment of the world revolution through which all of 
us are living and of which the War itself was but 
a part. This world revolution —comparable in 
scope and significance to the Reformation or to 
the Industrial Revolution—resembles all great 
historic changes in that it has overthrown certain 
institutious as mo longer adequate to the needs 
of the day. 

Spain, having been spared the war, grew 
steadily for thirty years into a medern state which 
finally {dispensed with an antiquated from of 
government. In Russia, Germany, and Austria, 
the privations of war hastened the same change 
that has just been wrought in Spain by six years 
of stupid dictatorship. It would be tempting 
indeed to speculate on where the next breakdown 
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will occur and what institution in what country 
will be the next to give -way, but we shall stand 
jan surer ground if we confine ourselves to the 
present and to Spain. | . 

The activity of various groups of workers in 
behalf of the Republic attests to the economic 
background of the Spanish revolt. 
Party and the General, Union of Workers were, 
m fact, chiefly responsible for Alfonso’s flight, 
because they threatened to calla general strike 
tmless ‘he left the country. The variety and 
nature of the demands in their programme show 
how many changes were necessary. | : 
_ What, stands in the way of social revolution 
in Spain—as distinguished from the political 
revolution that has already occurred—is the Catalan 
question. Salvador de Madariaga’s excellent book 
entitled Spain, recently published in the United 
States by Scribner’s not only anticipates much 
that has happened in recent weeks but also gives 
an, excellent analysis of the Spanish character. In 
spite of the revolutionary fervour in both Madrid 
and Barcelona, the inhabitants of the two cities 
are so different that they will not find it easy to 
work together. The Castilian respects authority 
and has:the mating of a good Socialist, but the 
Catalan is a born anarchist and, though his first 
acquaintance with Communism may have caused 
some explosions. he is not likely to submit to the 
strict discipline that Communism demands, Nor 
is the psychological contrast between Madrid and 
Barcelona the only force working against social 
revolution in Spain. The Roman Catholic Church, 
although quite reconciled to a Republic, would 
surely assert its great influence if the political 
revolution should threaten to become social. 

Spain’s foreign policy is not expected to undergo 


any immediate change as a result of the revolution.’ 


The new government has too many domestic 
problems on its hands to assert itself effectively 
in Europe and alter the present balance of -power. 
The French, however, fear that. the Republicans, 
many of whom opposed the Riian war against 
Abd-el-Krim, will not apply a strong hand to 
Morocco and that European prestige in North Africa 
will suffer accordingly. In the League of Nations, 
too, the French believe that the Spanish Republicans 
will be less obliging than the Monarchists. A con- 
tributor to the Jntransigeant laments the departure 
of Senor Quinones de Léon from the Embassy in 
Paris because of the valuable services he rendered 
France. notably by intervening at Geneva over 
the Upper Silesian question. Also in the New 
World the Republic is likely to pursue in the 
long run a more liberal policy than the monarchy. 
Needless to say, there is no thought of political 
ambition, and even commercially, the New 
Government will be far less aggressive than the 
British Laboritesor the Prince of Wales. But the 
existence of a Republic in Spain will inevitably 
turn the eyes of South Americans towards Europe 
and cultural bonds are likely to be strengthened. 
That is tosay, more lecturers from Spain_and 


more , Spanish ideas will circulate through Latin’ 


America, to the almost inevitable 
Chevrolet and Frigidaire sales. 


detriment of 


Rathenau’s Letters to a Lady 
The Neue Freie Presse of Vienna has 
published some letters from the famous 
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German statesman, Walter Rathenan, to a 
lady who loved him. These letters, as The 
Living Age, which translates them, observes, 
show the greatness of Rathenau and reveal 
his qualities in all their admirable purity 
and spiritual clearness. Here is one of 
these letters : 


Dear Fraulein Lore— . we 

Your letters, especially the dispairing one to 
your brother, have filled me with care and sorrow. 
What shall I, what can I do for you? You want 
me near you, want my support and a part of 
myself, and how gladly would I give it to you. 
But Ino longer belong to myself, I have given 
myself away. Nothing remains to me, hardly an 
hour for rest and hardly any sleep. [ am but a 
stranger who has come to bequeath himself, and 
as soon as l have given myself out completely I 
shall live no longer. In private life I should not 
tolerate giving up so much of my time. I should 
not bear the weight of hatred and hostility that 
lies on my shoulders; but I do- put up with all 
this because I have no will of my own, no 
homestead, no private life, but am like a man. in 
an armed turret who has his orders and works a 
machine gun. . 

„You want to live for my sake. 
with gratitude. Nobody has ever yet wanted to 
live for me alone. You are the first. Everyone 
has wanted meto live for them, and that was 
natural because, as far as my strength allows, 
Ido live for them all, though of course in a 
different sense from what people want. For what 
they want is not me myself but things that are 
attached to me, yet apart—stimulation, support, 
ideas, negotiations. They do not want me myself, 
but refuse me. You could not live for me in the 
usual sense. A motor like myself needs but little 
oil, which may. be supplied by any hand at all. 
It goes on running as long as the fuel that drives 
it holds out. If you want to exist for my sake, 
you can do it only by existing for your own sake, 
not in the usual sense, but in the sense of existing 
for the sake of the powers that are given you. 
Do you believe that I have in mind books that 
you must write and that will be printed? Perhaps 
you are living for me in that you are helping 
Klaus, or whoever needs your help. I should like 
to ask you to be with me one of these dreary 
autumn evenings, but I should be so unspeakably 
distressed by the thought of your cold ride home, 
and I cannot accommodate you for the night, 
Perhaps you will come early Sunday afternoon 
if I promise not to keep you beyond the first hour 
of evening? I am no longer so concerned about 
Klaus. When you come, tell me his address so 
that. [I can send him my last piece of writing. 
Good night. Fear not and don’t be sad. 


I feel this 


The Outlook for New Turkey 


Of late, Italy has been taking a good 
deal of interest in the Eastern Mediterranean. 
One of the features of this interest is the 
space given: to Turkish questions in the = 
Italian Press.. In LZ’ Oliremare, a monthly 
review of Rome, appears. an article on . 





“Turkey of to-day and to-morrow by Diego 
“Cantalupo, an Italian economist and political 
egcientist. A translation of this article 
is given by The International Digest, from 
which the following extract is taken : 

The world crisis has further aggravated the 
‘already formidable Oriental crisis. In the case of 
Turkey, it began with the birth of the new state 
and has since then progressively increased uatil 
it has reached the alarming proportions of today. 
Born with an empty, treasury and faced with the 
‘necessity of providing internal and external security 
Kemal was compelled to resort to extreme financial 
‘measures. Furthermore, jif was necessary to 
replace the 45 million Turkish pounds formerly 
Obtained each year from the agricultural “tithe,” 
‘a burdensome and unjust tax which very properly 
“has been abolished in order to help the peasant, 
who is the foundation of the republic. ‘The last 
‘two years have brought extreme economic misery ; 
‘the poverty of the great mass of peasants is terrify- 
ing, and the finances of the state are not in the 
‘apparently flourishing condition of two years ago. 
¿While nothing more can” be squeezed out of the 
speople, who Jack even their daily. bread, dis- 
yiursements for the army and public works still 
increase. , s , 
' These are the real difficulties, psychologically 
moraliy, technically and financially, which 
ave for the past and will for some time in the 
future bamper Turkey. All plans for reforms, 
“rehabilitation, and reconstruction absolutely require 
‘the participation of foreign capital, and capital 
‘does not flow to regions where it fears difficulties, 
‘intrigues, chicaneries; where promises are made 
but not kept; where the courts—to which final 
‘recourse must be had~are partial and corruptible ; 
“and where a permanent mist makes breathing 
“dificult. In the relations between Turkey and 
‘the West, the clarification of mutual rights and 
‘duties can only be obtained if both sides will free 
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“people and the fear of persecution, an unfortunate 
“trait inherited from the old Ottoman regime which 
saw an enemy in every stranger. too strong to be 
‘fought in the open but to be damaged by all 
«possible subversive means. ‘The proofs of this 
-anti-social and anachronistic attitude are many and 
“of daily occurrence. It is useless to hope for 
-imtimate collaboration and sincere friendship until, 
-at least where educated and-.highly placed persons 
“are concerned, Turkey can enter into relations 
with western society without manifesting re- 
-diculous, suspicions. Turkey must be aware not 
only of its rights, but also of its obligations, 

Everybody knows that France enjoys wide 
: sympathies in Turkish intellectual and aristocratic 
circles; England is admired and feared for her 
financial and naval power; Germany dominates 
the military and commercial classes; and Russia 
hold many trumps in her hands, being a neighbour 
and ostentatiously of anti-western orientation. 
‘Finally, the Turkish, government in the execution 
of public works has inclined to favour the Germans, 
Belgians and Swedes. But some day Turkey will 
see that inevitably the help of Europe on a large 
-scale is needed, and Italy should be ready for that 
_day when it arrives. 


s 





- However that -may. be, Turkey finds herself 
today at one of the momentous crossroads in her. 
history, where sagacity, absence of illusions and 


clear vision are required. 

An old oriental proverb says “A Turkish 
administrator needs an Armenian for accountant 
and a Greek for counsellor.’ The Turkey of today 
is a geographical, ethnical, political, and economic 
unit, destined to become in the future one of the 
most important factors in the Near Hast, and. it 
will be the noble mission of Fascist Italy to ‘assist 
in the, development and prosperity of the new 
republic. 


— 


The Mew Labour Encyclical 


Last month we published a short criticism 
of the new Labour Encyclical of the Pope. 
A more extended notice of the scope and 
purport of this encylical appears in America, 
the leading Catholic weekly of the United 
States. From ita very clear idea may be 
formed of the Catholic position with regard 
to some of the most controversial social ques- 
tions of the day. ` 


The controversy which has raged—not without 
some heat—in European Catholic circies, as to 
Pope Leo’s doctrine of ownership, or the right of 
property, is effectively dealt with. Both extremes 
are to be avoided: undue emphasis of the private 
and individual aspect of ownership (against which 
emphasis most of the active complaints were 
raišed), and undue emphasis of its social and 
public aspects. Pope Pius lays down once and for 
all the solid distinction, that the right of property 
is a matter of justice, but its proper use is matter 
of other virtues. ian , 

“We reassert the fundamental . principle, laid 
down by Leo XIII, that the right of property must 
be distinguished from its use. It belongs to what 
is called commutative justice, faithfully to respect 
the possessions of others.~---The putting of one’s 
own possessions to proper use, however, does not 
fall under this form of justice, but under certain 
other virtues, and theretore, it is “a duty not enforced 
by courts of justice.” Hence, it 1s. untrue to 
contend that the right of ownership, and its proper 
use are bounded by the same limits; and it is 
even less true that the very misuse or even the 
vee of ownership destroys or forfeits the right 
itself. : 

The State, therefore cannot take away man’s 
natural right. whether by “crushing taxes, or 
otherwise. But the State has the right to "control 
its use.” as Pope Leo had declared, in accordance 
with the common good. “When the civil authority 
adjusts ownership to meet the needs of the public 
good, it acts notas any enemy, but as the friend 
of private owners.” The grave obligations of 
“charity, beneficence, and liberality” rest upon the 
wealthy in disposing of their superfluous income. 

There has been a “steady drift,” in the Pope’s 


' opinion, towards the accumulation of undue wealth on 


the partof capital, with the consequent impoverishment 
of the workingman. Nevertheless it isa “false 
moral principle”—an error more subtle than that ol 
the Socialists—to hold that “all products and 
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profits excepting those required to replace invested 
capital, belong by every right to the workingman,” 
The only way to stop this devastating, worldwide 
process of the impoverishment of the proletariat is 
to stop accumulating profits and to supply “an 
ample sufficiency” to the workingman : so that “by 
thrift they may increase their possessions and.»--: 
bear the family burden with greater ease and 
security, being freed from that hand-to-mouth. 
insecurity which is the lot gf the. proletarian.” 
“Unless serious attempts are made, with all energy 
and without delay,” to put these recommenda- 
tions into practice, “let nobody persuade himself 
that the peace and tranquillity of human society 
can effectively be defended against the forces of 
revolution.” 

Such a programme, however, cannot be realized 
without proper wages. This discussion of wages 
is one of the most detailed, and for the general 
public one of the most interesting features of the 
Encyclical. : 

The Pope’s doctrine as to the reform of the 
social order takes a middle course between “indi- 
vidualism” and State absorption: the course which 
America, particularly in reference to domestic 
affairs, has strenuously defended for years. 

It is an injustice, a grave evil, and disturbance 
of right order for a larger and higher organization 
to arrogate to itself functions which can be 


performed efficiently by smaller and lower bodies. - 


This is a fundamental principle of social philosopy, 
unshaken and unchangeable, and it retains its full 
truth today. Of its very nature the true aim of all 
, social activity should be to help individual members 
of the social body, but never to destroy or absorb 


em. 

Society, therefore, should be “organic”: in the 
true sense of the word, in that a “graded hierar- 
chical order exists between the various subsidiary 
organizations.” The Pope is even more specific : 
“the aim of social ijegislation must therefore be 
the establishment of vocational groups.” Men 
should not be bound together “according to the 
position they occupy on the labour market, but 
according to the diverse functions they exercise in 
society.” Such groups are necessary to the “natural 
and spontaneous development” of society. 

He sees these vocational groupings, while far 
reaching, yet as voluntary, or private in their origin. 
In this his concept differs from the compulsory, 
governmental or syndical system of the Fascist 
State. He appraises, however, both the strength 
and the weakness of the latter system. : 

The abuse of capital, not the system as such, 
has brought about present evils. This abuse has 
taken the from of the “capitalistic-economic regime, 
that has brought unlimited power not only to the 
owners, but even the trustees of invested funds ” : 
and “irresistible power” when exercised by men 
“grasping, as it were, at the very soul of production, 
so that no one dare breathe against their will.” 
This concentration of power, the characteristic of 
the modern economic order, is_a natural result of 
“limitless free competition,” and has Jed to a three- 
fold struggle for domination. Here, in a profound 
paragraph, the Pope puts his finger on the heart 
of the international situation ; 

First, there is the struggle for dictatorship in 
the economic sphere itselt ; then the fierce battle to 
acquire control of the State, so that its resources 
` and authority may be abused in the economic 
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struggles ; finally, the clash -between States them- 
selves. This latter arises from two causes : because 
the nations apply their power and political 
influence, regardless of circumstances, to promote 
the economic advantages of their citizens; and 
because vice versa economic forces and economic 
domination are used to decide political controversies 
between peoples. 


A Liberal’s Confession of Faith 


In his address delivered on the occasion 
of a’ dinner beld in his honour by the 
Academy of Political Science of the United 


States, reproduced in Political Science 
Quarterly, Mr. Lippmann, the well-known 
journalist, gave an account of what he 


considered to be the fundamental philosophical 
position of liberalism and why it was necessary 
to the world. After referring to the fact 
that we cannot be certain of anything in 
our national life, he said : 


What then can we adhere to, since in our 
world we cannot. be sure we have attained the 
truth? We can adhere, I believe, to the ways 
in. which men have found the truth and tothe 
spirit in which they have so ught it. We do not 
know the answers to all our problems. Who do 
not even know what all our problems are. We 
have only to look backward into history to see 
how often men have been preoccupied with issues 
that did not matter while they overlooked those 
which changed the course of history. Is there 
any reason to suppose that we see our world in 
any truer prespective ? I should suppose not, 

We must assume that the future will surprise 
us. We- must acknowledge that we do not know 
how our destiny will unfold. We must believe 
that in the kind of world we Jive in, where 
invention, and discovery engender such rapid 
change, it is imposible for us to say: there is 
our goal and this is the straight road to it. 
We are compelled to say that the goal is hidden, 
that we can see only a little of the road, and 
that the road we see is not very clearly marked. 
We are explorers ina strange world, and what 
and what we must depend upon is not a map 
of the country--for there is no map—but upon 
those qualities of mind and heart and those 
distilations of experience which men have. 
learned to depend upon when they faced the 
unknown. , . ; 

This, perhaps, is the testament of liberalism, 
For underlying all the specific projects which 
men espouse who think of themselves as liberals 
there is always, it seems to me, a deeper concern. 
It is fixed upon the importance of remaining 
free in mind and in action before changing 
circumstances. That is why liberalism has always 
been associated with a passionate interest in 
freedom of thought and freedom of speech with 
scientific research, with experiment, with the 
liberty of teaching, with the ideal of an 
independent and unbiased press, with the right 
of men to differ in their opinions and to be 
different in their conduct. That is why it is 
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. associated with 


eigen in results’ to be illiberal, 
«the 
:cìvilized, control without the gifts of the 
“spirit. I think it cannot be. 
sand 
truth may 


resistance to tyranny, with 
criticisim of dogma and authority. with hatred 
of intolerance and fanaticism, © with distrust of 
suppression and_ repression, and all forms of 
Canales, rigid and alien direction of men’s 
affairs 


‘This, many critics of liberalism say, leads 
to indecision and inaction. Mr. Lippmann 
admits that. But he querries further : 


The question, however, is not whether it is 
easier or more exciting or more immediately 

but whether 
brought under 
liberal 
In a stable, settled, 
unchanging society, custom and established 
suffice, But in an unstable and 


world we live in can be 


. changing society like ours, the unceasing discovery 


“of truth 
‘foundation of action is 


the conviction that at’almost any cost men 


is a necessity. For the only sure 
truth that experience 
will verify, and the great concern of the liberal 
spirit with human freedom rests at last npon 
mus 


¿keep open the channels of understanding and 


_of personal honour, 


‘vith a mind 


preserve unclouded, lucid, » and serene their 
receptiveness of truth, This concern with human 
freedom is not only a matter of resisting 
encroachment. upon civil liberties: It is matter 
of seeking always in a spirit 
searching self-examination to “confront the facts 
and with a heart that have no 
hidden entanglements. There are the entanglement 
of material ‘things which push us to rationalize 
our self-interest in glorious abstractions. There 
are also the entanglements of our convictions, 


- the deposits of pride, hope, vanity and stubbornness. 


which 


_of the hancd-spinning. wheel. 


‘his 


as jealously as their 
property. The liberal spirit is the effort, not of 
any cult, or sect, or party, but of any man or 
woman, to remain clear and free of his irrational, 
his unexamined, his unacknowledged prejudg- 
ments, so that he may the more effectively make 
little coutribution _ “to the search and 
expectation of greatest and exactest things.” 


— , 


men often ‘cuard 


The Charka and its Utility 


Mr. Theodore Maynard puts forward the 
following justification of the cbarka in The 
Catholic World, a Catholic monthly of the 


United States : 


. Jam inclined to think that the part of his 
programme that has been most effective is that part 
which has most often been jeered at—his revival 
Even Rabindranath 


Tagore when asked to lend the support of his 
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powerful example to the movement by spinning 
tor lf an honra day is on record as having 
retorted with unbecoming levity, “If half an hour, 
why not eight hours ?” 


We might have expected the great. poet to 
perceive that even half an hour’s spinning done 
every day, in conjunction with millions of his 
obscure fellow-countrymen, would help greatly in 
effecting two things—the two things, by the way, 
that Tagore himself, has been most interested in : 
the economic emancipation of India and her spiritual 
emancipation. 


I hasten to explain that I do not, believe, of 
course, that all that is needed for spiritual eman- 
cipation is a spinning wheel. But I take the 
charka to be a symbol, as well as a very practical 
instrument, and therefore let it stand for the whole 
revolt against industrialism. By fighting against 
the domination of Lancashire, whose machines 
have destroyed the greatest of the Indian 
village industries, Gandhi is doing. much more 
than fighting for India: he is at the same time 
fighting the thing which degrades the spirit 
of man wherever this prime modern evil 
triumphs—the materialistic concept of industry. 
It is not a question here of a comflict between 
the civilizations of Hast and West, but of a conflict 
between God and Mammon. 


And the spinning wheel is also the most practical 
means for supolementing the pitifully slender 
means of the ryot, The vast mass of the people 
of India live always on the verge of starvation ; 
and the failure of the monsoons inevitably brings 
famine. Though the charka will never produce 
food, when food is not to- be had, it will at least 
provide the means of purchasing food except at 
times of the complete failure of the crops. No 
capital is needed to set one in operation; and any 
one can be readily taught how to handle the wheel, 
which is besides so little laborious that the aged 
and small children can take their part in contri- 
buting to the family fund. Moreover, the work is 
always done at home, and is non- competitive, since 
all are approximately equalized in its use. Should 
its re-establishment prove successful tremendous 
encouragement will be given to other peasant 
industries which have either perished, or are in 
danger of perishing, owing to the flooding of India 
by brummagem trash of various kinds. 


Ti Gandhi can re-establish the spinning-wheel— 
and he has very largely done so already--he can 
make the people of India economically independent, 
since their actual needs are few. That would give 
the whole country confidence, and increase the 
nationa! dignity ; and it would practically destroy 
the main reason for the British occupation : the 
need to find in India a market for British goods, 
especially cotton cloth, 








The Missionaries and Education 


Mahatma Gandhi’s warning against certain 
aspects of the missionary activities in India 
has naturally “focussed discussions on these 
topies. The Rev. W. Paton examines the 
relations between religion and ‘education in 
The National Christian Council Review : 


It is in regard to the use of education asa 
missionary method that questioning has in fact 
mainly arisen. The simplest form of restriction 
has been the Conscience Clause, and as that Clause 
has been worked in certain Indian provinces, 
where a pupil may be withdrawn from religious 
instruction in an aided school on the request of 
the parent or guardian, or of himself if a major, 
I can see no moral objection to it. In Burma the 
Conscience Clause has been carried a little further, 
and is now a condition not merely of receipt of a 
grant-in-aid but of recognition. This is somewhat 
less self-evidently just, for it may be held as right 
that an institution offering a certain kind of 
education, and that only, to all its pupils, may, if it 
satisfies educational standards, be recognized as a 
school within the established system. The process 
of restriction is carried still further in ‘modern 
Turkey, where a religion may be taught to children 
who already are adherents of that religion, but not 


to others even if they desire it. A fourth stage 
has been reached in the new regulations 
in China, which if carried out in_ practice will 


ensure that no religion of any kind shall be taught 
in the lower schools, and only as an elective 
subject in the upper schools and colleges, the idea 
underlying the proposals undoubtedly being that 
if no religion is taught in the lower schools it will 
not be ‘elected’ in the upper. The final stage is 
reached in Soviet Russia, where religion of all 
kinds is banned from the schools as ‘intellectual 
and social poison. 

Judged by the standards of freedom which 
exist tn stable and fully democratic states I do not 
think that these latter types of restriction are 
intellectually ‘or morally justified. It is neverthe- 
less important to understand the forces which 
give rise to them. In the case of Turkey, and still 
more of China, one element in the new restrictions 
is undoubtedly the belief, which has its origin in 
influential centres of learning in the West, that 


religion is an old-fashioned affair, inimical to 
human freedom, to social progress, and to 
enlightenment. imagine that the underlying 


thought is not different from that of the group of 
intellectuals in London who during the debates 
on.the last Education Bill in the House of Com- 
mons wrote to the Nation protesting against the 
common assumption that some kind of religious 
education ought to be maintained in the schools, 
in view of the fact that religion was at best a 
harmless futility, and certainly should have no 


Along with this has gone a 


place in education. 
still, more powerful conviction, namely that the‘ 
foreign school. ¿. e., the school established and: 
maintained under foreign auspices, is a denationali+: 
zing element in the State. In any country where: 
full national freedom. has not yet been achieved, or: 
is only being achieved, and the profound confidence. 
engendered by long stability has not yet been, 
reached, sucha suspicion is natural. and only: 
time and persistent and humble goodwill can. 
demolish it. $ 


The Decay of Humanism a 


“Christianity and the New Age” by Mr- 
Christopher Dawson is one of the latest books: 
in ‚the series “Essays in Order”, which M.: 
Jaques Maritain, the distinguished French. 
philosopher and Mr. Wust is bringing outi 
In this book Mr. Dawson demonstrates the 
gradual decline of humanism since its 
glorious apagee in the age of the Renaissance. 
The following is the summary of his conclu: 
sions on this subject, made for C. 8. 8. Review 
by Father Verrier Elwin : 


“The Renaissance has its beginning 
self-discovery, the self-realization and the self- 
exaltation of Man. Mediaeval man had attempted 
to base his life on the supernatural. His ideal of 
knowledge, was not the adventurous quest of the 
human mind exploring its own kingdom: it was 
an intuition of the eternal varieties which is itself 
an emanation from the Divine . Intellect— 
wradiatio et par oana. primae lucis. The men of 
the Renaissance, oñ the other hand, turned away 
from the eternal and the absolute to the world 
of nature and human experience.’ They rejected 
their . dependence on the supernatural, and 
vindicated their independence and supremacy 
in the temporal order. But thereby they were 
gradually led by an internal process of logic to 
criticize the principles of their own knowledge 
and to lose confidence in their own freedom. 
The seif-affirmation of man gradually Jed to the 
denial of the spiritual foundations of his freedom 
and knowledge.” Iln science, also, the growth of 
man’s control over nature is accompanied by. a 
growing sense of his dependence on material 
forces. “So we have the paradox that at the 
beginning of the Renaissance, when the conquest 
of nature and the creation of modern science are 
still unrealized, man appears in godlike freedom 
with a sense of unbounded power and greatness; 
while at the end of the nineteenth century, when 
nature has been conquered and there seem:no 
limits to the powers of science, man is once more 
conscious of his misery and weakness as me slave 
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of material circumstance and physical appetite. 


and death. 

“Instead of the’ heroic exaltation of humanity 

which was characteristic of the naturalism of 
the Renaissance, we see the humiliation of 
hamanity in the anti-human naturalism of Zola. 
Man is stripped of his glory and, freedom and 
left as anaked human animal shivering in an 
inhuman universe. ; . 
. “Thus humanism by its own inner development 
is eventually brought to deny itself and to pass 
away into its opposite. For Nietzsche, who refused 
to surrender the spiritual element in the Renais- 
‘sance tradition, humanism is transcended in an 
effort to attain to the superhuman without abandon- 
ing the self-assertion and the rebellious freedom of 
the individual will—an attempt which inevitably 
ends in self-destruction. But, modern _ civilization 
as a whole could not follow this path. It naturally 
chose to live as best it could, rather than to 
commit a spectacular suicide. And so, in order to 
adapt. itself to the new conditions, it was forced 
to throw over the humanist tradition. 

Hence, the increasing acceptance of the 
mechanization of life that has characterized the 
last thirty years ” . 

It is significant, as Mr., Dawson points out, 
that almost the only original element in the 
thought of the new age should be the work of 
Jews. In physical science the dominant figure 
is Einstein, in psychology itis Freud, in economics 
and sociology it is Marx. The reason is, of course, 
that “the Jewish mind alone in the West has 
its own sources of life which are independent of 
the Hellenic and the Renaissance traditions.” 

he greatest danger to Hurope is not “that 
we should actively adopt the Bolshevik cult of 
Marxian materialism, but ‘rather that we should 
yield ourselves passively to a practical material- 
ization of culture after the American pattern. 
The Communists may have deified mechanism in 
theory, but itis the Americans who have realized 
it in practice.” — . i 

The realization of the decline of the humanist 
tradition and the prospect of the, complete 
mechanization of Western civilization, have 
produced a striking change in the modern intellec- 
tual attitude towards religion. The present 
generation, even the rebels. are beginning to feel 
the need for a recovery of the religious attitude 
to life which the European mind has lost during 
the last two centuries. It is only in France that 
this tendency has taken the from ofa complete 
acceptance of orthodox Catholicism. | Elsewhere, 
the old rationalist hostility to the idea of the 
supernatural and the transcendent persists side 
by side with, the desire to fiod a new spiritual 
basis for civilization which will serve as a bulwark 
against the standardized mass-civilization of the 
new age. 


White-Ants 


“White-ants may be white but are not ants,” 
says Mr. S$. H. Prater, c a. z. s„ Curator 
Bombay National History Society, in the 
Indian State Railways Magaxine. We learn: 


White-ants are not ants. Inthe manner of its 
development from the egg, in the structure of its 
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legs, its mouth parts, of its wings when it wears | 
them, white-ant differs fundamentally from the ant. 
Its correct name and one less open to objection is 
Termite. rar aren 

To those unskilled in distinguishing between 
them and the business is not simple, all termites 
are alike. Yet the termitologist recognizes some 
1,200 different species. The majority of these 
dwell in Tropical countries. ' 

Termites are an ancient race whose history 
goes back to the dawning ages of time. Many 
millions of years before man’s appearance they 
had already established themselves in flourishing 
communities all over the world.. Through untold 
ages the race has survived, has conserved its 
character and maintained its niche in the grand - 
panorama of life on this planet. 

The history of the Termite lis a record of.the 
ceaseless struggles of a weak and, timid people 
against a relentless and determined enemy. 
Termites in tropical countries have no foes more 
dreadful more implacable than the ants. Between 
the termites and the ants there has been waged a 
merciless war which has continued unabated for 


millions of years. It would almost seem that 
Nature. has destined the ant to become, the 
exterminator of these weaker and comparatively 


defenceless insects. i 

If necessity be the mother of invention then 
s adversity its grandmother. ` The persecution of 
these weak and timid creatures, their ceaseless 
need for defence against a voracious and ever 
aggressive enemy have gradually produced among 
the termites better and more efficient devices for 
countering the attacks of their hereditary foes. 


The Indian Ordnance Factories 
The Army Retrenchment Committee, now 


sitting, is giving its particular attention to 
the Government ordnance factories. The 
Mysore Economic Journal publishes a very 


timely article on them by Mr. F. S. Grimston, 
the former Director of Ordnance Factories: 


The maintenance of a standing army 18 a heavy 
burden on the state aad the expenditure involved 
thereby is usually regarded as a necessary evil, 
unaccompanied during peace time by any corres- . 
ponding benefit to the community. The primary 
object of this paper is to show that in, India 
something must be placed to the credit side of 
the account, and that the country does actually 
derive from the Ordnance Factories she has to 
maintain some very substantial benefits, usually 
overlooked. , 

The manufacture of modern armaments involves 
two essentials :—lightness and interchangeability. 
The former necessitates the use of bigh-class 
materials and the latter great accuracy Im manu- 
facture, to ensure that component parts shall 
assemble correctly without having to be fitted or 
adjusted in any way. In order to ensure these 
two essentials a very rigid system of inspection 
is necessary. Let it be supposed, for instance, 
that certain parts of the breech mechanism of an 
18-pounder field gun, on active service, require 
replacement owing to wear or damage by enemy 
fire. The new components must fit without the 
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necessity for adjustment by a skilled mechanic. 
No such mechanical adjustments are possible in 
the field. A very minute departure from standard 
‘dimensions would. in many cases. render the 
component incapable of functioning. In breech 
mechanisms of this kind there are manuy dimen- 
sions which must be kept within a manufacturing 
tolerance of two-thousandths of an inch, and in 
the case of certain rifle parts, one thousandth of 
can inch is the maximum departure from standard 
allowable. It may be mentioned that a cigarette 
paper is approximately one-thousandth of an _ inch 
thick. In order to maintain such standards of 
workmanship and material very highly organized 
factories are necessary. It is only natural there- 
-fore to expect that the Ordnance Factories, should 
-contribute to the introduction of mechanical and 
other processes into India. R 

The Ordnance Factories have, it seems to me, 
contributed to the introduction of technical 
-education into India. The primary object of this 
was to enable Indians to fill posts on the staff of 
the. Ordnance Factories, hut since they are free 
to use this training in order to qualify for posi- 
tions in private industry, the benefits conferred 
on the country is obvious. Every encouragement 
-iş given to manufacturers to visit these factories 
-and inspect the processes, and members of the 
‘Ordnance Factories staff are sometimes deputed 
to visit the works of private firms in order to 
-give advice. i; 

An endeavour has been made to induce the 
more intelligent and better educated to enter the 
-engineering profession and the, various trades 
connected therewith. There hasin the past been 
a tendeacy in India for the superior elements of 
‘society to favour the various writing professions 
and avoid the vocations connected with production. 
A change in outlook is, however, taking place in 
this respect and tradition is being replaced by 
-enlightenment and scientific knowledge. It is 
interesting and instructive to witness a group of 
Rifle Factory apprentices, many of whom are 
-drawn from the upper social strata, doing manual 
work which they certainly would not have done 
-twenty-five years ago. These lads realize that if 
they are torise to positions of responsibility in 
‘the engineering profession they must possess real 
knowledge, which must come in through the finger 
tips, and cannot be acquired only through book 
_learning. 


A Supreme Court for India 


Mr. 1. R Venkatarama Sastri, ©. I. x, CX- 
Advocate-General, Madras, pleads „strongly 
for a Supreme Court for all India in The 
Indian Review : 

The idea of a Supreme Court for India_ has 
entered upon_a new phase after the Round Table 
Conference. It was originally an idea of the politi- 
cian. The lawyer was not very much in favour 
of it. It is intelligible that it should be so. The 
-politician keen on establishing for India equality 
of status with the Dominions naturally desired to 
have an institution that he conceived to be ina 
manner indicative of that status; and the lawyer 
-desirous of having an efficient tribunal for the 
-correction of the errors of the High Court and 


for the securing of uniformity of decisions in the 
various provinces should be _ satisfied with the 
Judicial’ Committee of the Privy Council. Nevertheless 
the sentiment in favour of the Supreme Court has 
been steadily growing. It was first moved in the 
form of.a resolution by Sir Hari Singh Gour in 
the Legislative Assembly in 1921. By a unanimous 
vote of the Assembly it was decided to elicit the 
opinion of the country. Renewed in 1922 it was 
rejected as _ inopportune. It was brought up again: 
in 1925 and_was defeated by a large majority. 
though Mr. Jinnah and Mr. Eardley Norton were 
in favour of, the. motion, Mr. Motilal Nehru was, 
opposed to it and contributed not a little to its 
defeat. That may be said to be the turning-point 
in the history of the idea. ; 

Since then Dr. Besant’s Home Rule Bill adopted 
by the LL.P. in England and read once in the 
House of Commons, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru’s book: 
on the Indian Constitution. the Draft Constitution 
of Mr. Vijayaraghavachariar and Mr. S. Srinivasa 
Alyangar, two ex-presidenis of the. Indian National ` 
Congress. and that of Mr. Rangaswami Aiyangar | 
have all been published and they all support the, 
idea of a Supreme Court. Mr. Motilal Nehru him-. 
self has ia the draft Constitution which bears his 
name given his support to the institution. 

The Simon Report and the Dispatch of the 
Government of India treated the federation of India- 
as a far-off ideal and did not provide a federal 
court for India. At the Round Table Conference 
the Princes surprised, everybody by their assent 
to the idea of federation not as a remote ideal but 
as one immediately capable of a fair measure of 
realization. A federal court became at once an 
essential part of the new Constitution. The Lord 
Chancellor therefore took it for granted. The 
question then arises as to whether this federal 
court should or should not also be a supreme, 
court of appeal from all the Indian High Courts. 

Sir Amberson Marten, the retired Chief Justice . 
of the Rombay High Court. in a paper read by: 
him before the Hast India Association on the 10th. 
of March last, urged the conclusion that “for a 
federal India, a Federal Supreme Cowt was. 
desirable and it should be a final Court of Appeal 
from the High Courts in India, subject in some 
exceptional cases to a further appeal to the Privy 
Council.” 

It must be added however that at the recent 
Madras Advocates’ Conference held in Easter last, . 
Mr. Rangachariar, a public man of the front. rank ` 
and the leader of the Nationalist party in the 
Assembly, showed the greatest reluctance to the 
transfer of appellate jurisdiction, from the P. C. 
to a Supreme Court. Notwithstanding this 
hesitancy of some of the men of the older genera- 
tion, there is, clear and unmistakable indication | 
that opinion is overwhelmingly in favour ofa 
Supreme Court taking over the appellate jurisdic- 
tion of the P. C. It is needless to add that the 
Madras Conference was unanimously (except fer 
Mr._Rangachariar’s hesitation) in favour of it. 

On the whole then it may be taken that the, 
idea of a Federal Supreme Court is no longer’ 
likely to be a subject, of controversy or serious- 
dissent in, Britain or in India. If there should- 
be any differences, it can only be in regard tos 
details. 


Gandhi and Economics 


In the Calcutta Review for July Mr. R. 
Sreenivasa Acharlu estimates the service of 
Mahatmaji in a machine-ridden world. 


Gandhiji has spiritualized economics as he has 
spiritualized politics. Said he, “Whereas religion 
to be worth anything must be capable of being 
reduced to terms of economics. Economics must 
also be capable of being reduced to terms of religion 
or spirituality.” (Y. M. C. A. speech). | It must 
represent years of meditation and_communion with 
suffering and_ Human Nature. In his scheme of 
Religion-éwm-Economics, as he terms it, there is no 
room for exploitation. His ideal is that Capital 
and Labour should supplement each other. They 
should bea great family living in unity and 
harmony. (VILL 34.) Spiritual economics’ based 
on faith in God, Truth and Love of humanity 
teaches us that men in chargeof machinery will think 
not of themselves or even of the nation to_ which 
they belong, but of the whole human race. (VIL 38.) 

By a stroke of good luck,. India may to-morrow 
send bales of fine textiles to Britain and other 
countries of the world and commence a chapter 
of wrongs and exploitation. She might thus wreak 
vengeance on history but would never save her 
soul. Her culture and her philosophy of Ahimsa 
point toa different moral. Her material progress 
must be based on the religion of humanity. 
What sublime economic principles are laid down 
in Gandhiji’s statement, ‘I want India’s rise so that 

-the whole world may benefit; I do not want India’s 
rise on the ruin of other nations.” (VII. 11.) This 
is not narrow nationalism but universalism of the 
purest type. i: 

Summing up, from the purely paramarthika 
point of view, Gandhiji considers machinery an 
evil and à curse, while from the Vyavahartka point 
of view, he regards it as an inevitable necessity. 
But a machine is only a means for the progress 
of humanity and must be based on the ideals of 
Truth, Ahimsa and Love. It must be simple, 
life-giving, educative, creative, humanitarian and 
spiritual. Gandhiji has discovered one such 
machine~—The Spinning Wheel. 


Revision of Insurance Law 


Revision of insurance law is a necessity, 
maintains the Insurance World in the face 
of the refusal of Sir George Rainey to the 
representation, to the same effect. Writes the 
Editor : 


In reply to our criticism with regard to the 
apathy of the Government in the matter of the 
revision of the existing insurance law, we, have 
received a communication from the Government 
of India enclosing a copy of speech delivered by 
the Hon. Sir George Rainey, at the annual meeting 
of the Federation of India Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry held at Delhi in April last. The 
main point emphasized by Sir George was .that 
there was no ground for emergency action in 
the matter of amendment of the Insurance Act. 
Proceeding he said that “any bill to revise and 


up the cause of 
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re-enact the Indian Insurance Act would, I am‘, 
afraid. be highly controversial and Government 
certainly felt that the atmosphere of the last 
twelve months was not a suitable atmosphere for 
undertaking legislation of that kind, because the « 
controversial questions which would arise being 
the racial character and involving the whole issue 


of what is and what is not unfair discrimination 


are precisely the question which have come for 

consideration at the Round Table Conference.” 

He further remarked that “these questions so far 

as the Government of India are concerned have 

been taken out of our hands for the time being 

and they will be settled in one form or other at 

the R. T. C.” He had given an assurance that 

when this settlement has been reached the way 

will be cleared to take up the amendment of the- 
Insurance Act. . 

It is quite clear that there is a wide divergence ; 
between the standpoint taken by Sir George Rainey 
and the point of view of the Federation. The 
former is obsessed with the idea of protecting the - 
policy-holders while the latter representing the 
interests of Indian trade and, commerce has put 
forward a more comprehensive demand, namely, 
the protection of Indian Insurance. 

In the last issue of the Insurance World we 
have pointed out the defects of any scheme to 
protect the pvolicy-holders only. The demand of 
the Federation is more reasonable and if the same 
is conceded it will ultimately benefit the insurer 
as well as the insured. But now that the Govern- 
ment have definitely decided not to take up_ the 
question of revision of insurance law till the R. T. 
C. has concluded its deliberations, we ask our 
countrymen attending the said Conference to take 
ndian Insurance and fight for 
same. In the last issue we have already referred 
to the Protocol agreed upon at the International 
Conference on the Treatment of Foreigners held 
under the auspices of the League of Nations. We 
hope the Indian, delegates would not surrender 
the privilege India has been entitled to under the 
said Protocol. 


Education and Law and Order 


An interesting sidelight is thrown by 
Prof. J. W. Gregory, LL. D, D. SG, F R. S., in 
the Khalsa Review in discussing the problem 
of Indian education and unemployment. We 
are amused to read : 


Education in India is a factor of the highest 
political importance. According _ to the deliberate 
judgment of competent authorities learning has 
been longer and is more highly honoured in India 
than in any other country in the world, and on no 
other people has education a more direct and more 
powerful influence. Yet its existing higher education 
is widely condemned as mischievous and demoraliz- 
ing. The Indian Universities are denounced as 
raising a race of unemployed and unemployable 
malcontents who are a hindrance to progress. 
Twelve years ago it was, my lot to visit IJndia-as 
a member of the Commission for the Reform of 
Calcutta University. Before leaving this country 
I was emphatically warned by people oi long Indian 
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axperience that the Universities were such a 
menace to law and order, and sucha danger to 
the country, that they had better be 


allowed. to drift into inefficiency, and that it would 
be a serious mistake to improve these nurseries 
of disaffection and discord. 

So impressive were some of these statements 
that I was glad of the opportunity that was 
afforded me to inspect the records of the Bengal 
police regarding the part played by the educational 
institutions in the political agitation of the pre-war 
years and especially as to their connection with 
the acts of violence for which some of the students 
had forfeited their lives. The testimony of the 
police was emphatic that the students involved in 
this movement and in seditious crime came, not 
‘rom the University, but from the Middle Vernacu- 
lar schools, which. received no Government grant 
and were not under Government control. Many 
scholars entered Calcutta University, with political 
views inculcated in those schools, but most of 
them soon settled down to their new work and 
lost interest in political agitation. According to the 
police reports, only the university failures supported 
the campaign of criminal sedition and dacoity. The 
testimony of the police was that the educated 
classes had been the most effective supporters of 
law and order, and had shown the fullest appre- 
ciation of the benefits of British administration. 


Even today boys in High Schools, emo- 
tional and incapable of forming balanced 
opinion because of their youth and ignorance, 
perhaps are easily won over to the methods 
of violence, and do not for obvious reasons 
easily give up what they imbibe then. But. 


the police perhaps are no longer sure of 
the University graduates. Science students 
and research scholars, we are told, ‘are 


objects of their suspicion. They ‘like’ such 
educated men, 


Origin of Art and Culture in India 


In an interesting paper read at the last 
Patna Session of the Oriental Conference 
(published now in the Vesva-Bharati 
Quarterly, Prof. Suniti Kumar Chatterji 
traced the various strata of Indian art, and 
summed up the whole history as follows: 


‘If we were to trace-the various strata of Indian 
Art, we could pose the following : 

(1) The Pre-Aryan Art of India, connected with 
Pre-Arvan religion ; __ earliest relics found at 
Mohen jo-Daro and Harappa: suppressed or sub- 
merged during the centuries of Aryan supremacy 
in religion and culture, or perhaps existing in a 
flourishing state with the ald religion side by side 
with Aryan religion and culture, and aoe to 
its own probably i in the middle (or first half) of 


the first millennium B.C. with the re-establishment 

of non-Aryan cults and ritual_and religious and ` 
philosophical notions in later Hinduism (Yaksha 
cults, Tree-deities Chatiyas, Siva and other Hindu 
Gods, Yoga practices, puja ritual: seals with 
animal figures. terra-cotta . figures, copper figures, 
stucco portrait statues). This Art at its base seems 
to be connected with Sumerian Art. 

We do not know what art the Austric people 
possessed ; but it is quite likely that some elements 
of architecture and decorative art in India, South- 
Eastern Asia and Indonesia originated with the 
Austrics. 

(2) Some rudimentary, art, mostly borrowed . ` 
from Assyria and Babylonia, as brought in by the 
Aryans ; probably images in wood and clay and 
metal, and a little | “wood-carving, with some 
Assyrian motifs. (This is rather problematical). 

(3) The Art of Aryan Persia—itself an elcectic 
formation, with elements from Assyrio-Babylonian 
Art, and Egyptain, A Asia Minor and Ionian Greek . 
Art. This exerted a profound influence on a blend - 
of (1) and (2) which was probably taking pee 7 
during the middle of the first millennium B. C, 
the result was— 

(4) The first crystallized expression of 
Ancient Indian National Art, in which tbe _ mixed 
Arvan and Non-Aryan people shared, in Maurya 
and Sunga A Beginnings of Indian iconography. 

(5) Advent of Greek influence ; (2) Gandhara — 
remaining outside the Indian pale. a thing apart— 
unassimilated with the Indian tr adition ; (2) absorbed 
Greek influence, leading to the strengthening of 
(4), which became more refined and more urban in ` 

(6) Mathura (Kushana) and Amaravati (Andhra) 
Art of the early centuries of the Christian era. 

(7) Development of (6) through free working of 
the native Indian spirit, and permeation of Indian ` 
philosophical and religious conceptions. into, : 
Classical Gupta Art. on which the subsequent art 
history of Hindu India was broad-based. 

(8) Development of Gupta Art into mid-mediae-.. 
val and late mediaeval local schools: Palava (with 


an 


elements from the earlier Andhra Art of the South), 
' Rashtrakuta, Pala, 


Orissan, Western and Central 
Indian, ete.. ete. 
(9) : (7) and varieties of (8) ) pass into Indo-China 
and Java, where modified by, .the local native 
character and contribution, this is transformed to ° 
Hindu Colonial Art of South-Eastern Asia : to wit :—. 
(ù Mon and Burmese ; (ii) Khmer : (272) Siamese, 
based on Khmer, but with modifications and 

refinement by contact with the jamese race: 
(iv) Cham, with important modification: w) Javanese: 
(a) Early or Hindu-Javanese. (b) Middle Javanese. 
with an increase of the Indonesian character, and 
(e) Late Javanese. with still greater Indonesian 
influence ; fiw) Balinese Early, Middle and Late, © 
agreeing with Javanese. 

(10) The Buddhist Art of Serindia, China, Korea, . 
and Japan in which (5[2]) and (6) meet with fresh 
influences from Per-ia (Sasanian Art), and later on 
is further modified by (7) and varieties of (8). There 
is also profound modification by the native art and 
spirit of China. 


` 


Position of Women in Turkey To-day 
* By Mrs. NILAMA DESAI, v.a. 


O estimate properly the exact position 
which women in Turkey have 
acquired to-day, we must turn back 

to the past, to the Turkey of Sultan: Abdul 
Hamid. Only then can we have a true 
perspective of the vast changes that the 
Revolution has brought about in the lives 
of our Turkish sisters. 


At the time when English women bad 
just embarked on their fight for equality 
with men, having `fully realized their 
strength and capacities for even the hardest 
job in life, during the Great War, women 
in Turkey were stil enshrouded under 
tbeir veils ; Turkey, till then known as the 
Sick Man of Europe, had just begun to 
work out her political liberation and had 
_ no definite plans for the emancipation of 
her womanhood. Women had no status, 
either social or political, in society. They 
could not move out of their houses alone. 
If they did, that was always in a group, 
like so many moving black bundles, 
seldom speaking to anyone or even amongst 
themselves ; they almost looked like silent 
spectres. They could not dare accompany 
their menfolk who moved about only with 
their kind or at times with European 
women. In the home, it was even worse. 
They were secluded in the harem which 
was sure to be not the best portion of the 
house, There was a mighty screen of entire 
separation standing between and dividing 
‘the two sexes. The almighty veil, the 
scourge - of womanhood, was there, and 
denied to them’ the vision of the world 
outside. The veil was made of thick canvas 
and it completely hid their features. Besides, 
it entailed a number of physical discomforts; 
it’ was hot and uncomfortable, 
severe. pain in the eyes by sudden 
exposure to the sun when thrown back 
and giving rise to a sort of squinting habit. 
Yet on no account was the veil to be 
discarded. Abdul Hamid was the most 
orthodox of the Sultans, and whatever 
little freedom women had gained during 
_the time of his predecessor was lost to them 
during his regime. Polygamy was permis~ 
gible. The law allowed. the man the 


causing . 


privilege of divorcing his wife whenever he 
liked by simple words of repudiation, and 
taking to himself another one. Women 
were like slaves or rather mere chattels of the 
household—whose only goal in life was to find 
and keep good masters for - themselves. 
They had no freedom in marriage and were 
given away in marriage to any man 
irrespective of- age, culture, education and 
opinion. To dream of economic independence 
when such were the state of things would 
be nothing but a ludicrous dream. 

There was very little of female educa- 
tion. The girls were not allowed to 
be educated in schools. They received 
their training, whatever it was worth, at 
home under the seclusion of the harem. 
Rich families, however, kept European 
governesses for their daughters, who thus 
indirectly .came in touch with a culture 
diametrically opposed to their own. Some 
girls could speak and read French well, and 
this also initiated them into a wider out- 
look of life and gave them some idea about the 
conditions prevailing in other countries, 
gradually giving birth to a feeling of discon- 
tent and revolt in their hearts. A sort of 
self-consciousness as the creatures of a new 
era dawned on them. This new generation 
of girls. comparing their lives with those 
of their sisters in Western lands, saw 
their degradation and realized the true nature 
of their status. The tortures of the harem and 
the antidiluvian institution of polygamy, with 
its paraphernalia of hate and jealousies—the 
ruin of a happy and peaceful: home, gnawed 
at them. 

Indeed, to summarize the situation, we 
might say that women of Turkey in those 
days were suffering from a terrible mental 
torpor and were surging with an inner 
feeling of revolt—a longing to free themselves 
from the shackles of social and economic 
bondage, which they dared not express but 
could not entirely stifle, and consequently a 


“wide gulf separated them from their mothers. 


It was the Revolution, the birth of a New 
Turkey, that brought the question of women’s 
emancipation to the forefront. The young 
leaders realizing that with their women tied 
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down to the 
bondage, 
out their country’s liberation, tried to tackle 
the problem in a liberal spirit and saw with 
a deep foresight’ that education was the 
premier requisite tu, securing the liberation 
of women. Schools were opened and women 
like Halide’ and Nackie Hanoum played 
an important réle ‘in moulding the future 
of their unlucky sisters and 
forth a new awakening. Yet this was a far 
off way to the realization of the lofty ideal 
that the Young Turks had set before them. 
Women did not avail themselves of the 
opportunities offered to them. The majority 
was against any sort of militant and radical 
attitude’ similar to that displayed by their 
European sisters; moreover, there was the 
extreme fanatical opinion to be coped with. 
Orthodox opinion was to be won over 
first before any progress was made. The 
Revolution brought to the Turkish women 
the right to travel freely. Turkish diplomats 
began taking their wives to other countries 
on the Continent and some adventurous 
‘Spirits among women themselves went on their 
own initiative to Europe to see and study 
‘things for themselves. Needless to say, the 
ultra-radical movements prevalent on the 
other side of the Dardanelles and Bosphorous 
did not meet with their entire approval. 
The veil was no doubt discarded once 
for all in Turkey, and women’ began to 
enjoy the blessings and joy of a free and 
unhampered life. But at home all was not 
well, there was very little of progress. The 
` Ulemas had succeeded in strengthening the 
public opinion against the discarding of the 
veil, citing the Koran in its support; the true 
- spirit of the scripture was misjudged. 

Then came the war. This offered a 
fresh opportunity to the Turkish woman to 
show her mettle. In the great national 
calamity, the Turkish ‘women played their 
role very creditably. They took a very leading 
` part in helping the distressed. Public health, 
education and child-welfare were all women’s 
spheres of work, and they readily shouldered 
the-responsibilities for these. The leaders of the 
feminist movement encouraged all.these stray 
efforts. Meetings were held and there men 
spoke strongly in favour of women’s 
emancipation. There was a very slow and 
avhat seemed to be rather a discouraging 


age-old traditions of social 
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they would not be able to work 


in bringing - 
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response to this appeal, but at last it seemed 
that their efforts would not be in vain. Women 
gradually adapted themselves to their new 
responsibilities and began to take an active 
part in all progressive movements. But this 
was a mere beginning. To free the women 
completely from their shackles, there was 
only one specific remedy, a fiat from the 
existing Government: But how was that to 
be secured? The Government was confronted 
with strong opposition on every side—the 
orthodox Ulemas, the old Moslem tradition,, 
the Imperal family, and the existing laws. 
All these had to be encountered and the 
Government had neither the strength nor 
the power to defy Islam and carry out, 
their bold policy. It required daring and 
strong conviction, combined with a tenacity 
of purpose, to attain the goal, and it 
was left to Mustafa Kamal Pasha to 
handle the situation and deal the final stroke 
to fanaticism and bigotry. A new. era 
had dawned. Mustafa Kamal Pasha was 
determined to carry out this bold policy and 


he was aided in ‘his work by the prestige 
he had gained by becoming the country’s 
saviour. 

By a stroke of the pen the veil was 


banished from the land for ever. Women 
were given the right of free and unhampered 
mouvement. A new status was given to her 
both socially and politically on the nation’s 


statute. She became economically inde- 
pendent and was on a footing of equality 
with men. A radical change was also made 


in the marriage laws. 
own life partner instead of “being given 
away,’ and divorce is only permissible 
under the strict adherence of the Swiss 
Code, which was made compulsory in Turkey. 
The courts of law and not the whims of a 
man decided henceforth such a grave issue. 
This was an indirect blow to the harem 
system. Girls were allowed to attend public 
schools and co-education was advocated. This 
was a distinct step ‘towards democracy. 
New Turkey required her sons as well as 
her daughters to bear this responsibilities, and 
the farsighted policy of Mustafa Kamal Pasha 
made Turkey what it is to-day. The women 
look upon their past as a shadow | which 
has disappeared for ever. All shackles are 
broken and they are doing all they can 
to justify their newly acquired freedom. 


The girl chooses her 


~ stances in a Science 


The Music of the Atoms 


_ A New Application of Sir C. V. Raman’s Scientific Discovery: 


very interesting application of a scientific 

discovery of Sir ©. V. Raman was 

recently demonstrated in America. On 
April 17 last -Dr. Donald H. Andrews of 
Johns Hopkins University played the hidden 
music of alcohol and other chemical sub- 
Service radio talk over 
the nation wide network of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, at Washington, 


The music of the spheres, which up till 
now existed entirely in the poét’s- imagina- 
tion, said Dr. Andrews, is ` being approached 
‘In a tangible way by 
in science and indeed was actually transposed 
and played by him as chords and runs on 
the piano in the course of his talk. ° 

Sir Chanudrasekhara V. Raman of Calcutta, 
India, has recently given physicists a new 
way of listening to, or really seeing, the 
music of the atoms. 

The Raman spectrum, said Dr. Andrews, 
shows us that a molecule, such as one unit 
of water, is really a little musical instrument, 
much like a harp, playing its own charac- 

“teristic tune. ; 

“Of course you do not hear it if you 

hold a glass of water up to your ear because 
” the tune is pitched many millions of times 
‘higher than the highest note on a piano or 


recent developments - 


really light and not sound that is given off. 
By photographing this light,. however, we 
can detect the notes that are present, and 
can transpose them to a lower. frequency 
just as you shift a chord from: the top to 
the bottom of the piano. In this way the 
atomic music can be brought down to a 
range where we cau hear it,. and play it on 
any familiar instrument.” 


The chords of water, grain alcohol, wood 
alcohol, chloroform, benzene, gasoline, sulphuric 
acid were played in turu by Dr. Andrews. 

Alcohol had rather a sweet-sounding 
chord, but chloroform, like wood alcohol, 
was harsh. Gasoline gave a very modernistic 
chord extending over the entire range of the 
keyboard. Benzene was rather melancholy. 
Sulphuric acid was also very modern. 


The spectra or chords of several hundred: 
different chemical compounds have been 
photographed and analysed. 


These experiments also provide much. new 
material for the musicians if they care to 
use it. Dr. Andrews closed his talk by 
playing a piece composed by Abram Moses, 
formerly of the Peabody Institute of Music 
in Baltimore. The composition was based on | 
the chords of water, grain alcohol and wood 
alcohol. 
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violin,’ Dr. Andrews said. “In fact, it is 
This month, we shall suspend the usual 
monthly survey of overseas affairs to take 


into consideration the report on the emigrants 
repatriated to India, under the Assisted 
Emigration Scheme, from South Africa, 
` issued by Pandit Benarsidas. Chaturvedi and 
Swami Bhawani Dayal Sannyasi. This document 
is extremely painful reading and humiliating 
to the last degree for the people of India. 


It is not that Indian leaders and 
publicists are not taking sufficient interest 
in the fate of thousands of their fellow- 


countryman .in the ‘dominions and colonies 


of the British Empire. As a matter of fact, 
ths is one of the sorest spots in the Indian 
political consciousness, . But it does sound 
incredible that after the publication of 
stories of such agonizing suffering, a. suffering 
which the authorities of the other parts of 
the British ‘Empire have done nothing to 
spare our unfortunate countrymen who 
have put themselves in their power, and the 
people and the Government of India have- 
done nothing to alleviate, a wave of indig- 
nation should not have swept over the 


. country and called for justice to these men. 









1e story of this repatriation of Indian 
ants from 1893 is well-known, and the 
obiems, too, are perhaps as old as that date. 
‘There are three definite stages in the relation- 
hip of the emigrated Indian with the Natal 
overnment. In the first, the South African 
Government pursued what has been aptly 
called a system of compulsory repatriation 
from 1895 ‘to 1913. In the twelve years 
from 1902, when the Act 17 of 1895 impo- 
sing a tax of £3 annually on any Indian 
residing in Natal at the end of his term of 















“indenture, = became operative, the South 
African Government got rid of 32,506 
Indians. Mahatma Gandhi's Satyagraha 


‘movement brought this sytem to an end, and 
the second stage is marked by the scheme of 
_ voluntary repatriation which continued for 
“another twelve years from 1914 to 1926. The 
‘purpose of the Indian Relief Bill of 
1914 was nothing else than eradication 
of the “Indian cancer,’ and 20,384 Indians 
returned from South Africa between 1914 
«and 1926. They gave up their right of 
domicile in exchange for the free passage 
{altogether costing the S. A. Government till 
1926, £39,534). and they could never return 
to South Africa again. This second stage, 
too, ended and we are witnessing from 1927 
the third stage in the policy which is 
‘known as "Repatriation under the Assisted 
Emigration Scheme” or the Cape Town 





Agreement. A bonus of £20 for every 
adult and £10 for each minor offered by 
‘the Union Government in addition to the 


-eost of passage on behalf of each and all 
leaving the colony is a generous proposal. 
The promise of the S. A. Government to 
receive back any repatriated colonist 
returning within a period of three years 
con repayment of the bonus, the cost of 
passage, etc. looks still more generous. The 
‘scheme fulfilled at first all the expectations of 
the Union Government, but soon there was a fall 
in the number of people availing themselves 
¿of such a generous scheme, and the decrease 
caused, writes Sir K. V. Reddy, the Agent 
to the Government of India in South Africa, 
in his report for the year ending 31st 
December, 1929, “the greatest anxiety both 
to the Agent and to the Union Government.” 
But is the repatriation of the emigrated 
ndian no ground for anxiety at all to any 
“Out of a total of 7,500 
(under the Assisted 
ation Scheme) only 73 or 74 have 
ble to return to South Africa again,” 














writes Swami Bhawani Dayal Sannyasi 
his report, “Jt is certain that most of thes 
repatriated emigrants will return to S uth 
Africa if they had the means to do so.” Th 
definite statement is based on the results. 
the enquiry made by the Swami hims 
into the condition of these 
emigrants, and his experiences 

conclusions are supported by those- 
Pandit Benarsidas Chaturvedi and oth 
who have studied the problem of 
returned emigrants for a very long time, 


































































Colonial-born children with their father who walk 
a distance of 2.540 miles and reached at their biri 
place Natal, but, were immediately arrested an 
deported to India. They had left Natal unde 

voluntary repatriation scheme. : 







The problem is neither new nor un 
known. The voluntary repatriation schem 
ending in 1926 proved disastrou 
to the unfortunate colonists who avail 
themselves of it, and Mr. Andrews: whi 
first lent his support to it, soon rep 
of the step. Pandit Benarsidas. Chatu 
finds that. the repatriated coloni 
same problems as the- return 

























om other parts of the world to the Indian 
il. The problem may be stated in as few 
ords as its importance would allow. 
ny of the repatriates belong to a genera- 
who have grown in the colony, were 
orn and brought up there, and are 
used to the climate and conditions of life 
aining there. For them, the colony is in 
sense the mother country, and in 
are in the midst of an alien 
in an unhospitable climate. To 


others who left the shores of their 
mother-country many years ago, this 
longer appears as that land of 

offering a cheap livelihood, as they 


ago. Moreover, uprooted 
from the native soil, they have given up in 
the colony the old caste prejudices, and 
entered into marital and other social rela- 
tionships which their own community in 
India would never tolerate. Wistfully as 
they returned to their villages, they were 
driven away, for they could not fit in with 
the social structure of the village community. 
Naturally, such a class of old repatriates or 
their colony born children are the victims 
of adventurers who hang about them from 
the port dock to the industrial slums where 





Some repatriates in Madras returned from South Africa under the Assisted Emigration Scheme 































The bitter social 
of their countrymen 
the still bitterer 


they finally drift. 
apathy or antipathy 
is counterbalanced by 
economie ruin. The life they have been 
used to in the colonies offered a higher 
standard than that they are forced into in 
India. The colony born had better oppor- 
tunities of educating himself in the colony, 
could expect a more remunerative job, and 
a higher standard of living. In India they 
have to forgo everything like that. Life 
is more merciless to him here, physically 
because of an unconeenial climate, socially 
because of a society in which he is - 
a misfit, and economically because he is offered 
a lower remuneration and a lower standard 
of living. 

How do they then fare in India? Let 
some concrete instances, culled from the 
report of Panditji and Swamiji, tell what no 
language can adequately bring home. 

More than forty, years ago, Gopal Chamar of 
Dhaurhari, Dt. Basti, left his village with his wife 
for Natal as an indentured labourer. They hada 
child of six months named Guljar.. Gopal worked 
for five years under indenture and afterwards, as 
a free labourer in Natal. By his thrift and industry 
he was able to save some money and took fourteen 
bighas of land on lease. He grew maize and 
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Natal House. Madras 


Opened by the Government. of India to provide shelter to 
decrepit Indian imigrants repatriated from South Africa 


under the Assisted Emigration Scheme 
tobacco and was able to support his family which “I told my father to go alone and leave me 


had by this time become fairly large. In 1927 along with my five brothers and the children 
Gopal was tempted hy the bonus of € 20 per adult Natal, but he insisted, with the result that all of | 
and £10 per child to leave South Africa for India. had to leave Natal. We knew Mr. Sorabji, -son o 
Let Guljar, the eldest son of Gopal, tell the Kaka Rustomji personally and he told us no 
remaining story : leave Natal, but my father paid no heed. to 
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_ warning. None of us knew anything about the 
| state of affairs in India with the exception of my 
| fat er, who, however, imagined that things would 
' be as cheap in India as they were when he left 
- India forty years ago. Of course I had no idea of 
my mother’and, for I was only six months ol 
when I accompanied my parents to Natal. My 
brothers, their wives and children and my own 
fami y are all colonial born. We arrived at Madras 
| and from there we were sent along with a guide 
to Calcutta. This guide took two rupees from each 
one of us. Neither at Madras nor at Calcutta did 
"any one ask us if we wanted any work. From 
Calcutta we went to Cawnpore. Our father left us 
there and went to his village to see his relatives. 
He returned from there after fifteen days a braken- 
hearted man and died shortly afterwards. When 
he was on his death-bed he called us together and 
said, “Now there+is no hope of my recovery. 
What will happen to you is my only anxiety. 
| What a great b'under I made in bringing you all 
| here.” and he began to weep. We consoled him 
Be and told him that it was our own Karma that had 
_ brought us here and he need not be anxious about 
us; he must denart peacefully. After our father’s 
| death we stayed for some time in Cawnpore and 
| then left for Calcutta. Since then we have been 
living at Ghusri near Howrah. We have spent all 


fa 


_ the money that we had brought and are penniless 







Tare. 
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It is very difficult to get any work here. , In 
Natal I used to get Rs. 22 and a ha'f with rations 
= and my wife used to stay at home comfortably and 
look after the children. Now she, too, who had 
= never worked as a labourer in Natal, has to labour 
"hard in a jute mill. We get Rs. 2 and annas eight 
per week, but the mills do not work more than 
= two weeks per month, The result is that we do 
not get even sufficient food. Once, or sometimes. 
even twice a week we get no food at all. Two of 
_- my brothers are dead and the unfortunate widows 
= have to work hard in the mill to keep themselves 
alive. I have lost a nephew who was_ ten years 
_ of age. We have got considerably indebted and 
ia Ihave to pay interest at the rate of one anna per 
= rupee per month (i:e. 75 per cent per annum). We 
_ had never imagined that we shall have to lead such 
"miserable lives in India. Had we only known about 
_ the real conditions in India we would have never 
dreamt of leaving Natal.” 


T I saw Guljar and his family crowded in two 
rooms. They were more than sixteen or seventeen 
= —men, women and children. One was suffering 
_ from some skin disease. another was down with 
malaria. while the third had another disease. It 
was so difficult to realize that they once belonged 
to Natal, for they were now so different from the 
healthy colonial born children. of South Africa. 
They had the same old tattered clothes on their 
bodies which they had brought from Natal. With 
i their very much limited means they could not get 
3 new clothes made for themselves here. These 
i 
o 





children recognized me and there was a gleam of 


joy in their eyes. They met one from their 
 ‘mother!and, for Nata! was really their motherland, 
heir parents and themselves having been _ born 
there. They aid their bodies bare and pointing 
out their skin diseases told me “Look here. that’s 
what we have got in India.” They look forward 
= to the day when they will be able to return to 


Natal. That day will never come. 
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'such efforts. 
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A Natal returned emigrant who had left his 
wife and children in the colony, was robbed of 
all his money on his way from the steamer’ to the 
station by adventurers, a large number of whom 
are to be found in big cities like Calcutta Being 
thus left penniless, this man was ashamed to go 
to his village and drifted to Matiaburz. Here he 
has kept a Fiji-returned, woman and has two 
children by her. Being without any employment 
he is on the verge of starvation. There are women 
deserted by their husbands and husbands whose 
wives have run away with other people. l 

There is a widow named M.... who has, eight 
children and who arrived from South Africa in 
May 1929. The eldest child is only eighteen years 
of age. M....sold away the right of these un- 
suspecting children for the petty sum of £10. each. She 
deposited Rs. 700 with the Specia! Officer, keeping 
a certain sum for expenses. In July, she withdrew 
Rs. 100, in August Rs. 150, in October Rs. 250 and 
in November. Rs. 100. In December when 
reached Madras she had only Rs. 100 in her 
account with the Special Officer and she had 
already insisted for the payment of that sum many 
atime. Thechildren must be starving now. 
course, their return to Natal, is almost imposible. , 

Saubhagam, a young girl who was born in 
Natal came away from Sonth Coast Junction with 
her husband and a child of one year. The child 
died soon after their arrival in Madras in 1928. 
The husband also died shortly afterwards. She 
was now all alone. The bonus money had been 
almost spent, only Rs. 13 remaining out of it. 


‘Anywhere out of India’ is the cry of the 
returned emigrants. Mr. Andrews was struck 
with it, and Pandit Benarsidas also met with 
the same cry. It has been repeated for years 
by each and every one of them whether from 
Fiji, Trinidad or British Guiana. It rang in 
the ears of Swami Bhawani Dayal Sannyasi, 
himself a Colonial born as he toured from 


Bombay to Bihar, to Calcutta and its 
suburbs, Howrah and Matiaburz, and to 
Madras to acquaint himself with the 


conditions of his brothers from’ overseas. 
But no way is open to them. ‘The repatriate 
colonists can not be happy except in the 
colonies—their homes—, they maintain ; and 
all who have studied the question, from 
Mahatmaji and Mr. Andrews to Panditji 
and Swamiji, are convinced of this. But 
can it be arranged for? The former 
Voluntary Repatriation Scheme left no room for 
20,384 men were condemned 
to live in India. Let us cite the case of 
two such men : 

Muni Gadu left South Africa with his three 
colonial born children—two sons and one daughter 
—under the vo'untary, repatriation scheme. 
Muni Gadu had left India when he was only a 
child and he could not trace his house or his family 
in South India. The climate of India did not suit 
these people hecause they were acclimatized to 
South Africa. He, therefore, left India with his 
sons Narayanswamy and 


Amasha Gadu and the 
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danghter. They managed to reach Dar-es-Sa'aam 
and from there they “wrote to the Uuion minister 
for leave to enter Natal. This was refusd. They 
therefore decided totramp and eventually reached 
Mkuzi in Zululand. Tramping a distance of 2,500 
miles is not an easy thing. But they took all th-se 
terrible risks of walking on foot on sands and 
through forests to enter their land of birth, for 
Narayanswamy, Amasha and their sister did not 
know of any country but South Africa. As soon 
as they reached the.border of Natal they were 
arrested, prosecuted. declared prohibited immigrants 
and ordered to be deported to India. They 
knock d from pillar to post but no one heard their 
tale of woe. The courts declared that they had no 
right to open the case. 

About four years ago, one man named Ramnath 
came to my house, Pravasi-Bhawan, in Bihar and 
told me that he was in great trouble and would 
commit: suicide if he could not return to Natal 
where he had left his wife and children. Ramnuath 
had left India for Natal with his mother when he 
was only an infant and he was practically likea 
colonial born Indian.’ I tried to console him. But 
what consolation could. be offered! He had sold 
away his right of domicile in Natal and there was 
absolutely no possibility of his ever being permitted 
to reside there. I gave him a letter of introduction 
_ to Raja Saheb of Suryapura and asked him to give 
up all hope of returning to South Africa. But 
Ramnath was not to be deterred from his purpose. 

e reached Beira in Purtuguese Hust Africa and 
walked all the distance of three to four thousand 
miles to see his: wife and children in New Ca-tle ! 
The police got the news. Ramnath was arrested 
and deported to India ! 


Of the 7,600 and more who have returned 
under the Assisted Emigration Scheme, and all 
. of whom pine for the colonial home, not 
more than one per cent has been able to 
regain their Union domicile. The bonus, the 
passage, etc, they can never earnin the period 
of three years of grace granted to them 
for the purpose. So, Swami Bhawani Dayalji 
warns us: “You can meet these Narayan- 
samies and Rimnaths all over India—scores of 
them are to be found in Matiaburz and Howrah.” 

Has the Government of Idia done any- 
thing for them ? Jt is to be remembered 
that the indentured immigration “was 
‘promoted and controlled by the Goverament 
and was atno time a voluntary and sponta- 
neous movement of the Indian population.” 
Yet, when the Union Government were 
throwing the people away as squeezed lemon’s. 
the Government of India were indifferent. 
Wars have been fought between peoples on 
such issues. Even under the Cape Town 
Agreement the emigrant filled an explicit form 
which contained the following sentence: 

“Hindustanki Sarkar Hindustan janewale 
Hinduonka svagata karneke vcyarastha karengi 
aur jo lok kam karna chahata hoga unko kam 
dhundh dengi. 


In the day of disillusionment the repatriate” 


can nowhere see this helping haad of 
“Hindustanki Sarkar.” Toeir callousness, 
dilatory methods and red-taptism would not. 


allow them to mitigate the sufferings of a 
people whom they have allowed to be ruined 
by a cruel and treacherous Power whom: 
they are always too eager to accommodate. ~ 

‘The cry anywhere out of India’ is a 
sufficient indictment of Indians as well.’ 
The vocal element ia Indian political life is 
alive to their sufferings of their brothers 
from overseas, but so far they have made no- 
great attempt to make the conditions of life: 
suitable to such emigrants. If the village 
communities could be made more tolerant, 
life would be bearable to the new-comer, and 
in a few years, even the colonial born could 
absorbed. Butif the Colonies have barred and 
bolted their doors, we too have not flung open. 
ours. Here is room for service for- the public: 
worker. Nearer at home, Matiaburz is a dark’ 
spot on the Swarajist Municivality of Calcutta,’ 
and the suggestions of Swami Bhawani Dayal 
on this particular area can be carried out 
without much difficulty. Nor are the con- 
clusions of Swamiji at all unreasonable or 
revolutionary. They are simple, moderate in“ 
tone and straightforward, and may be 
summed up in the words of Pandit Benarsi-: 
das Chaturvedi as follows: 

I, Under no circumstances should any repatria~’ 
tion of colonial Indians be encouraged. 

Ii. It is most difficult for the returned emigrants 
to settle in [ndia happily. 

IL. ‘Colonial boru’ Indians will not be happy. 
except in the colonies. This statement of Mahatma 
Gandhi is quite true and itis a sin tò offer any: 
temptations to the colonial born toileave the colonies, 

Those who bave married in the colonies 
should not think of coming to Indiito settle here 
for there is little p»<sibility of their being taken 


back into their respective social organizations.’ 
Morriage of their children will be an insoluble 
problem. 


V. From the economic point of view it is very 
disadvantageous for colonial Indians to come -to 
India. Cert tainly they are much better off there. 

VL So long as india 1s not herself free to 
manage her own affairs she is not in a position 
to give any material help to her sons overseas. 

VIL Under no circumstances should our leaders 
or the caviar of India he a party to any 
compromise with the Suuth African or any other 
colonial Government which has for one of its 
objects the r pitmation of colonial Indians. 

V 1 can quite realize shit, in spite of all our 
warnings, a number of colonial Indians will still 
retura to Ín iia entirely of ther own accord. We 
have a duty to perform towards ‘them. To use 
Mr. Andrews’s words “they must on no account 


be allowed to go to destruction in the slums of 


- Calcutta and Madras.” 


NOTES 


The Congress Solution of the 
Communal Problem 


The Working Committee of the Congress 
has prepared a scheme for the solution of 
_-the communal problem and suggested its 

-adoption by the whole country. The Hindus 
of the Panjab and Bengal bave not adopted 
it. These Hindus are the most affected by 
the scheme and their representatives have 
-subjected it to detailed criticism. But this 
fact need not, as it certainly will not, make 
the members of the Working Committee 
anxious. If the communities in the Panjab 
and Behgal who have not approved of the 
scheme had been of the Muhammadan 
persuasion, the committee might have found 
reason for reconsidering the scheme. 

Mahatma Gandhi has written in Young 
India. : 

“I do dare to ask the Hindus to accept this 
scheme because it is charged with the blessings 
-of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and Sit. 
Madhavrao Aney. not to speak of the other Hindu 
members of the Working Committee.” 

But the question is, of how many “comnu- 
nally-minded” Hindus in the Panjab and 
Bengal are Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Sjt. 
Madhavrao Aney and the other Hindu members 
of the Working Committee the conscience- 
‘keepers. We should also like to know what efforts 
were made by the Working Committee to study 
the situation in those two provinces and to 
ascertain and conciliate the opinion of those 
Hindus there. It may be that most of the 
Hindus in these provinces are “communally- 

minded” and the Hindu members of the 
Working Committee are “nationally-minded.” 
But the Working Committee gave a hearing 
not only to “nationally-minded” Muhammadans 
like Dr. Ansari but also to “ecmmunally- 
minded” Muhammadans like Maulana Shaukat 
Ali. For this reason the Committee would 
have been both logically and tactically right 
if it had given a hearing to “communally- 
minded” Hindus also. 

It may not be utterly irrelevant to mention 
in this connection that Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya took the leading part in putting 
into proper shape the statement on the coming 
-constitutional reforms issued by the Working 


Committee of the. Hindu Mahasabha on behalf 
of the Mahasabha in March last from New 
Delhi—a statement which, though issued by a 
communal body, continues to be the most 
national, most mnon-communal and most 
democratic yet issued by any representative 
body in India, One will have to ascertain, 
therefore, whether the Pandit was more 
national or more communal at Delhi in March 
than he was at Bombay in July. 


“As Nearly National As Possible” 


The Working Committee: states that its 
suggested solution, though communal in 
appearance, is yet as nearly national as 
possible and generally acceptable to. the 
communities concerned. That it is communal 
in appearance is obvious. To us, if is also 
evident that it is mot generally acceptable 
to the Hindu communities in two big Hindu 
minority provinces—though that fact may not 
count. We can neither assert nor deny that 
the scheme is as nearly national “as possible, 
because the possibility has reference to the 


standard of compromise of the Congress 
Working Committee and to its power of 
pushing the compromise to the nearest 


possible verge of nationalism. Tbe Committee 
has declared its readiness to accept a better 
compromise scheme, in the following 
words : 


“The Working Committee has adopted the fore- 


- going scheme as a compromise between the proposals 


based on undiluted communalism and undiluted 
nationalism. Whilst on the one hand the, Working 
Committee hopes that the whole nation will endorse 
the scheme, on the other, it assures those who 
take extreme views and cannot adopt it that the 
Committee will gladly, as, it is bound to by the 
Lahore resolution, accept without reservation any 
other scheme if it commands the acceptance of all 


- the parties concerned.” 


We have no doubt that this declaration 
has been made in all sincerity. But it is 
futile, nevertheless. The reasons are obvious. 
The Congress is the only large representative 
organization which is non-communal in its’ 
declared ideals. No other organization is 
in a position to Garry on pourparlers and 
negotiate with communal organizations. So 


NOTES 


an alternative or rival 
scheme ? Moreover, it is dificult to attach 
any definite meaning to the words, “if it 
commands the acceptance of all the parties 
concerned.” The Congress scheme itself 
does not command the acceptance of all the 
parties concerned. And, circumstanced as 
India is, it is impossible to frame a scheme 
which would command the acceptance of 
all the parties concerned—particularly as 
one does not know what parties the Working 
Committee has in view. 


who is to prepare 


Pros and Cons of the Congress Scheme 


Law-court fans and readers of news- 
papers are familiar with the habit of cross- 
examining counsel demanding that witnesses 
should reply either “yes” or “no” to questions 
asked, even though in many cases it may 
not be possible to give such. monosyllabic 
answers. Devout followers of the Coagress’ 
are at present in the mood to demand of 
all and sundry such monosyllabic answers 
to the question, “Do you approve of the 
Congress solution of the communal problem ?” 
We are not in a position to give any such 
answer, Not that our inability to do so 
matters in the least. For, we have no party, 
big or small, powerful or weak, at our back. 


We represent only ourselves. Monosyllabie 
answers being out of the question, we 
propose to make a few comments on the 


Congress scheme. 

We have said before that the most non- 
communal, national and democratic manifesto 
on the constitutional reforms so far placed 
` before the country is that embodied in the 
Hindu Mahasabha statement of March last. 
All other schemes are more or less com- 
munal. Bat we gladly admit that the 
Congress scheme is an improvement on all 
previous communal schemes. We shall now 
take the different sections and clauses’ one 
by one. 


1. fa) The article in the constitution relating 
to Fundamental Rights shall. include a gnarantee 
to the commnnities concerned of the protection of 
their cutures, languages, scripts, _ education, 
profession and practice of re.igion and religious 
endowments. 

This clause has our approval. Our 
only comments are two. There is no 
anticipation here of the need of the growth 
of a common Indian culture, nor the 
correspondiug provision therefor. All our 
scripts may in future have to be scrapped 
and a scientific one adopted. We hope this 
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clause will not stand in the way of such 
adoption. 


. (b) Personal laws shall be protected by specific 
provisions to be embodied ia the constitution. 


This also has our acceptance. The 
personal law of both Hindus and 
Muhammadans allows polygamy on the 
part of males. Will this clause stand 
in the way of making monogamy the 


law of the land, as it is in all western coun- 
tries and as it has been recently made in 
Turkey ? So far as Hindu women at any 
rate are concerned, the laws of inheritance 


are unjust, Will this clause make it very 
difficult, if not impossible, to amend such 
laws? We find it stated in Webster's 


Dictionary, “The conception 


J of personal law 
is common to 


races in the early stages of 
civilizıtion, as the ancient Romans and the 
natives of Iadia to-day; the conception of 
territorial law is a modern Buropean develop- 
meat.” We hope this development will not 
be considered bad because it is European. - 


(c) Protection of po'itical and other rizhts of 


minority communities in the various provinces 


shall be the concern and be withim the jurisdiction 
of the Federal government. 

This is unexceptionable. 

2. The franchise shall be extended to all adut 
men and women. : : 

(Note: The Working Committee is committed 
to adult franchise by the Karachi resolution of 
the Congress and cannot entertaia any a ternative 
franchise. In view, however, of misapprehensiong 
in some quarters the Committee wishes to make 
it clear that in any event the franchise shall be 
uniform and so extensive as to reflect in the 
electoral rail the proportion in the population of 
every community.) : 


We are against the indiscriminate adoption 
of adult franchise. But, considering the 
state of communal suspicion and bitterness 
to-day, we reluctantly agree to its adoption. 
As regards the alternative of making the 
franchise uniform and so extensive as to 
reflect in the electoral roll the proportion in 
the population of. every community, there 
are several doubts. A uniform franchise 
may not reflect a communal population 
proportion. Which is the essential condition, 
uniformity ofthe franchise, or making it so 
extensive as to reflect communal proportion 
in population? - And if both cannot be. 
secured, which is to be sacrificed ? Moreover, 
it is possible to choose a qualification for. 
the franchise which will give some commu: 
nity proportionally more voters than its 
population ratio. For these reasons, adult’ 
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franchise is the simplest and best under the 
circumstances. 


3. (a) Joint electorates shall form the basis of 
ponresentason in the future constitution of 
ndia. 


This has our entire approval. 


_ (b) That for the Hindus in Sind, the Muslims 
in Assam and the Sikhs in the ~ Punjab, 
and  N.-W. E. P. and for Hindus and 


Muslims in any province where they are less 
than 25 per cent ofthe population, seats shall 
be reserved in the Federal and Provincial 
Legislatures on the basis of population with the 
right to contest additional seats. 

It will be remembered that at the 
Lucknow Muslim Nationalist Conference, it was 
resolved that for Hindu and Muslim minori- 

_ties in all provinces who are less than 
. 30 per cent of the population seats shall be 
reserved in the Federal and Provincial 
Legislatures on the basis of population with 
the right to contest additional seats. This 
was meant to exclude the Bengal Hindus 
(43.27 per cent of the population according 
to the census of 1921) and the Panjab 
Hindus (30.84 per cent of the population 
according to the same census) from the 
advantages of the resolution. The People 
of Lahore and others have stated that it is 
‘believed that at this year’s census the Panjab 
Hindus have: been found to be less than 
30 percent (about 26 percent) of the popu- 
lation; and so to exclude them somehow 
from any advantage, Dr. Ansari in his presi- 
dential address at the Bengal Nationalist Muslim 
Conference changed “less than 30 per cent 
of the population” to “less than 25 per cent 
of the population,” and this proportion has 
been’ accepted by the Congress Working 
Committee. It is to be regretted that the 
Congress has made itself a party to this 
palpable and deliberate dodge to deprive 
the Panjab Hindus of an advantage. 

This reduction of less than 30 to less than 
25 per cent has obliged the Working Committee 
to .mention particularly some communities 
in some provinces, Let us take some 
examples. The Muslims in Assam are 

_ to have the aforesaid advantages. In 1921 
they were 28.96 per cent of the population 
and they are now most probably much more, 
as several lakhs of them have emigrated to 
Assam from the Bengal district of Mymen- 
singh. In 1921 the Panjab Hindus were 
30.84 per cent of the population, and now 
they are believed to. be somewhere near 
26 per cent. Taking these facts into 
consideration, can it be argued that advan- 
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tages which Assam Muslims should have, 
can be justly or logically withheld from 
the Panjab Hindus ? Sindh Hindus 
(including Arya and Brahmo Samaj people) 
have had to be specially mentioned, because 
in 1921 they were. 25.48 per cent of the 
population. If 25.48 per cent in Sindh can 
have some advantages, is it fair to withhold 
them from the’ Panjab Hindus, who are at 
present believed to form only 26 percent 
of the population ? 

It is in fact unfair 
considerable communal minority of any 
advantage which is given to any other 
considerable communal minority. In Bengal 
the Hindus are a minority, though a big 
minority (43.27 per cent). But its bigness 
may not be able to protect it from 
Muhammadan electioneering onslaughts. For, 
in some districts in the elections to local 
bodies, the Hindus have either secured no 
seats at all or only a very small number of 
seats, out ofall proportion to their numerical 
strength in the district. Of course, if no 
communal minorities in any area were to be 
given any advantages, Bengal Hindus would 
not ask for any special provisions for 
themselves. But if communal minorities 
anywhere are to be given advantages, it is 
not right to withhold them from Bengal 
Hindus. 

Though the demand of communal 
Moslems that the Muslim community should 
have 33 per cent of the seats in the Federal 
or Central Legislature, has not been acceded 
to by the Working Committee, yet the 
clause under comment may practically 
bring about the same result. 

4, Appointments shall be made by non-party ` 
Public Service Commissions which shall prescribe 
the minimum qualifications, and which shall have 
due regard to the efficiency of the Public Service 
as well as to the principle of equal opportunity 
to all communities for a fair share in the public 
services of the country. 

This section is an improvement upon the 
corresponding Lucknow Nationalist Muslim 
conference resolution and the corresponding 
provision in Dr. Ansari’s Faridpur presidential 
address. The suggestion about non-party 
Public Service Commissions is good. In the 
course of a speech at a subjects committee 
meeting of the Hindu provincial conference 
at Burdwan, Mr. Madhavrao Aney explained 
the prescription of the minimum qualifications 
to mean nothing more than similar 
prescriptions : in the case of competitive _ 
examinations, for example, where it is laid 


to deprive any 
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down that candidates must have passed at 
least the Matric, the B. A. or some other 
examination; that does not mean that 
candidates of higber qualifications are to be 
excluded. If this is tbe correct interpretation, 
it should be formally stated.. Dr. Ansari’s 
corresponding provision demanded that 
appointments skall be made according to a 
minimum standard of efficiency. As that 
was in the mind ofa Muslim Nationalist 
like Dr. Ansari, a formal ` interpretation of 
section 4 would not be superfluous, and 
would set apprehensions at rest. Provided 
that is done, the remaining words of the 
section would be innocuous. 


5. In the formation of Federal and Provincial 
Cabinets interests of minority communities should 
be recognized by convention. 

This we consider to be against the 
principles of responsible democratie govern- 
ment. The choosing of any persons to be 
members of cabinets simply: because they 
belong to a particular minority community 
or command its confidence, though they 
may not command the confidence of the 
House, is a bad form of communalism. 


6. The N-W. F. Province 
shall have the same form of government and 
administration. as other provinces. 

Sind shall be constituted into a_ separate 
province provided that the people of Sind are 
prepared to bear the financial burden of the 
separated province. 


The N.-W. F. Province can very easily 
have the same form of government and 
administration ‘as other provinces by being 
tacked on to the Panjab, without any extra 
cost. N.-W. F. P. formed part of the Panjab 
before Lord Curzon’s days. Since its 
separation, it has been a deficit province, 
crores upon crores having had to be sunk 
in it. The population of this province is 
less than that of some Bengal districts. Yet 
it must have a separate Governor, Legislature, 
etc., at the cost of the Central Government, 
which means at the cost of the other 
provinces, who are all crying out for more 
- revenue for “nation-building” departments. 

The constitution of Baluchistan into a 
separate “Governor’s Province” is an 
astounding absurdity. This British province 
has a population of 420,468! Just think of these 
few people haying all the paraphernalia of a 
Governor’s -province, and that at the expense 
of the other prnvinces! 

The proviso about being 
own burden, 


able to bear its 
attached to Sindh separation, 


and Baluchistan - 


ought to have been attached to the section 

relating to N.-W. E. P. and Baluchistan also. 

As regards Sindh, it should have been laid | 
down that the different religious communities 

there are to bear their share of additional : 
taxation io proportion to their numerical 
strength. It is not just that the Musalmans . 
are to call the tune and the Hindus are to” 

pay the piper for the most part. Even at 
present, the Sindh Hindus pay most of the 
taxes. 

In the course of his eulogium on the 
Working Committee’s scheme, which produc- 
tion we have not been able thoroughly to 
grasp and therefore to appreciate, Dr. Munje 
has said in effect that as Mr. Jairamdas 
Doulatram of Sindh, a Hindu member of the 
Working Committee, has accepted the separa- 
tion of Sindh from Bombay Presidency, the 
Doctor cannot oppose it unless and until 
Sindh Hindus have pronounced their opinion 
on it. They have recently done so, against 
separation. Quite accidentally, when we were 
searching the other day for some other papers. 
we came across a small pamphlet entitled 
“Separation of Sindh : why it is inadvisable,” 
by Mr. Jairamdas Doulatram, m. ut. œo We 
ee extracts from its last two pages, 
7 and & 


The greater the number of Indian provinces and 
the smaller their size, the easier it is for the- 
Government of India to stimulate provincial 
rivalries and set one province against another and 
thus retain its bureaucratic power. Apart from 
this, the constitution of numerous and increasingly 
autonomous ‘provinces on linguistic and cultdral 
bases involves serious risk of accentuating 
differences and disintegrating the nation. 

It is my conviction that if India were to-day 
a self-governing nation and its relations with 
its western neighbours from the Hindukush to 
the Arabian Sea were not of the best, it would be 
regarded as a great strategic blunder to break up 
India’s western frontier into small bits of puny 
auone governments like those suggested for 
the N.-W. Frontier Province, Baluchistan and 
Sindh. l would keep these strategic frontier tracts 
attached to large provincial governments and thus 
not only improve our arrangements for national 
defence but also give to the people of those tracts 
a larger share of the benefits of a reformed 
government by association with large provinces 
than they can hope to enjoy under a separate 
existence in view of the accepted | policy of 
differential treatment to minor provinces and 
backward tracts. Any redistribution we effect 
now under the present: feeling of security cannot: 
easily be undone when we have our own national ` 
Government, for territorial readjustments are never 
the work of a day. 


We have now come to the last section of 
the scheme,’ which TUBS as follows : 
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8. The future constitution of the country shall 
-be federal. The residuary powers shall vest in 
the federating units, unless, on further examination, 
it is found to be against the best interests of India. 


We have so often given our, reasons for 


opposing the vesting of the federating units 
with residuary powers, that we do not 
propose to do so again now. We want only 
to point out that section 1, clause (c), taken 
with section 8 printed above, may not 
conduce to smooth working. 

All compromises like the Congress 
scheme should be for a definitely fixed 
short period. But in the Congress scheme 
no such period is mentioned. 

We are not opposed to any and every 
compromise. But to be acceptable, a com- 
promise ought to be based on some uniformly 
applied and applicable principles, which the 
Congress scheme is not in all its parts. 

In the League of Nations Minorities 
Treaties, there is no reservation of seats in 
legislatures for minorities. In this -respect 
the Congress scheme goes against what may 
be rightly considered the collective political 
wisdom of most of the free vations of the 
World 

Tt is a good feature of the Congress 
scheme that it does not favour the perpetua- 
tion | of communal majority rule in any 
province. 


The Federal Structure Sub-Committee 


‘ Additions have been recently made to 
the membership of the Federal Structure 


sub-Committee. But whilst . communal 
Muhammadan „representation has been 
strengthened, not a single Nationalist 
Muhammadan has been nominated to it. 


‘This shows the Government’s bias against 
Muhammadan nationalism and prepossession 
in favour of Muhammadan separatism. 
` The “representation” of women in the 
Round Table Conference has been from the 
start very inadequate. This defect ought to 
have been remedied. We donot know whether 
more Jndian ladies will be nominated to the 
Conference, but obviously Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu ought to have been nominated to the 
Federal Structure sub-Committee; as, besides 
being the most famous Indian lady in the 
political field, she has personal knowledge 
of both Indian India and British India. 
Whilst there is more than 
provision for the presentation of the communal 
. Muhammadan viewpoint, such provision in 


adequate - 
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the case of the communal Hindu viewpoint 
has always been and continues to be utterly 
inadequate. So far as the Federal Structure 
sub-Committee is concerned, even in the 
enlarged sub-Committee there is no one to 
place before it the Hindu Mahasabha point 
of view. 

But perhaps the most glaring and the 
most unjust omission is that nota single 
subject of any Indian State has been nomina-. 
ted to the sub Committee to place before 
it the Indian States’ people’s point.of view. 


The States’ People’s Week 


The ‘General Secretaries of the Indian 
States’ People’s Conference have published 
the outlines and. programme of the celebra- 
tion of the Indian States’ People’s Week, 


from which we make the following extract : 


It has been decided to celebrate the first week 
of Angust as the States’ People’s Week in four, 
provinces of Kathiawar, Gujarat, Maharashtra and 
Bombay. The second week of August will be 
celebrated in the States ot Rajputana and Central 
India, the third week in the Punjab and Orissa 
States and the fourth week. in the South India 
States. The programme for the week will be the 
enrolment of members of .the Conference and 
getting signatures of the peoples of the States 
to the mass-memorial to be submitted to the 
Congress President. Meetings will be held, if 
necessary, to propagate the objects of the Con- 
ference, explain. its resolutions and support its 
minimum demands, A manifesto has been prepared 
by the authorities of the Conference which invites 
support from the public opinion of the world for 
the legitimate demands of the people of the States. 
The manifesto will be signed by all prominent 
workers of the States’ People and will be, distribued 
broadcast. A mass memorial has been drafted 
which supports the demands of the Conference | 
for the fundamental zights of the people of the 
States to be embodied in the future constitution 
of India, for the provision of an appeal to the 
Federal Court for any breaches of these rights 
and for the representation of the people of the. 
States directly by election on the Federal 
Legislature. This memorial is to be addressed to 
the President of the Congress and will be signed 
by hundreds of thousands of people residing. in, 
and hailing from, States. The provincial offices 
are making arrangements to enlist members of. 
the Conference from States under ‘their respective 
jurisdictions. The services of devoted volunteers 
have teen requisitioned by the central office for . 
the purpose of celebrating the Week. 


This ` celebration is a very timely move, 
and deserves the active support of all friends 
of the Indian States. 


NOTES 


The Panjab States’ People’s Conference 


Sardar -© Sardul Singh Caveeshar was 
carrested at the Panjab States’ People’s 
‘Conference, for the offence, we must believe, 
«of indulging in an oral controversy with the 


Magistrate as to. whether the conference 
was or was not a public meeting ! The 
‘Sardar said that it was not, as admission 


was restricted to those who had obtained 
-cards for the purpose ; whereas the Magistrate, 
who wanted to enter and make others enter 
without a card, was of a contrary opinion. 

The Conference was subsequently declared 
-an unlawful assembly and dispersed, on the 
alleged ground that there was apprehension 
-of a breach of the peace. Who were feared, 
-or rather expected, to be the peace-breakers, 
we are not told, though that is the essential 
point. In order that the dispersal. of a 
meeting may be legally justified, it should 
‘be shown that its organizers and members 
are or are likely to become an unruly mob 
whose intention is to break the peace. If 
any opponents of theirs, whether hired or 
_not, seek to create a disturbance, it is the 
‘duty of the police and the executive to 
enable the organizers of the meeting to 
-carry on, not to disperse it. If this rule 
were not followed but its opposite, every 
meeting, however peaceful and harmless, 
would lie at the mercy of hooligans, of the 
official or non-official variety. 

Mr. Amritlal Thakkar of the Servants of 
India Snciety, affectionately called “Thakkar 
Bapa’ [Father Thakkar] in his province for 
his character, beneficent achievements and 
age, was chosen to preside at this conference. 
In his very ably argued and soberly worded 
address, he showed that. the Princes have 
made no sacrifices by agreeing to join an 
All-India ‘federation. 

This is no longer a matter of ‘tava: for 
‘the memorandum prepared by the special 
‘organization óf the Princes’ Chamber admits this 
in, terms. To those princes who feared lest their 
joining the federation would involve too heavy a 
sacrifice of their sovereignty, the memorandum 
gives the assurance i private, which however 
‘has been .made public by an enterprising journal 
‘in Bombay, that the ‘federal list of subjects which 
has been drawn up by the Sankey Committee 
-contains not a eme subject over which .thé states 
“exercise any kind of control at present. . The 
memor andum therefore says to the ruling princes 
in effect: “No doubt we have ourselves: indulged 
‘in a grouse at the Round Table. Conference that 
the Federation cuts too large a hole in our 
sovereign ee but their exalted and unexalted 
Highnesses would be very much mistaken if they 
took this seriously and refused to come into the 
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Federation. All this lament about sacrifice at the 
Conference was meant for the consumpton of 
British’ India, so that British India would not 
force upon them the democratic ideas which it 
hugs to its bosom. Our talk served its purpose 
too: with its aid we were able fo resist any 
inroads upon our real internal sovereignty which 
some of the Rritish Indian politicians would 
otherwise have made, and we shall enter into the 
Federation now without the least impairment of 
our powers.” 


Mr. Thakkar believes that “the federation 


that is now proposed not only does not make 
the princes give up any powers which they possess 
at present, but makes it possible for them. to 
obtain a share in the control of matters which 
they have a'ready surrendered to the Government 
of India for administration.” 

This would not be a matter for concern to 
the people in the States, if the new powers 
secured to the states -would be exercised by 
popular representatives instead of by the autocratic 
rulers. But both the chambers of the federal 
legislature are, in so far as the states’ representa- 
tives are concerned, to be composed of their 
nominees, if the princes so choose, which means that 
the princes and not their subjects will be the 
beneficiaries of the great improvement that will 


come about in the position of the states asa 
the. peop‘e of ‘the states. 


result of federation, 
remaining just where they are. 


Mr. Thakkar desires, 
dom-loving men must, that 
representatives at the federal 
should be elected by their people. 


the states’ 


He has 


shown convincingly that the Princes would . 


lose nothing by such a method. He has 
also shown that, if the states’ representatives 
were not chosen by their people, 
would the States’ people be handicapped in 
their struggle for liberty, but, that nomina- 
tion by the Princes would be equally hurt- 
ful to the interests of British India and 
galling to her self-respect. Responsibility at 
the Centre in the Sankey type of federation 
would in practice be no responsibility at all. 
Mr. Thakkar, therefore, urges the representa- 
tives of British India at the Round Table 
Conference to insist in an unflinching manner 
upon the election of the States’ representa- 
tives by the States’ people. 

_. The.People of the Indian States do not 
desire the federal idea to be frustrated. All 


as all modern free- ` 


legislature ` 


_not only . 


that they desire is “that the federation should - 


be of the genuine type: 


(1) that it should comprehend not merely 
subjects which the princes no lorger control, but 
all; subjects of real al-ladia concern; 


A that elected representatives of the people es 
shoul d sit in the federal legislature ; a 
(8) that fundamental rights. of citizenship = 


should be guaranteed by the federal constitution 
and should be enforced by the- federal judiciary ; 
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(4) that residual powers should vest in the 
federal government and not in the governments 
of the provinces and the states : 

_ (5) that the federal government should exercise 
rights of paramountcy over the states’ governments 
so Png as these are not brought under popular 
control. 


An Indian Airman 


Birajmadhav Gupta, a young Indian 
student, who is now studying mechanical 
and electrical engineering at Hamburg in 
Germany, joined the North German Flying 
Club and learnt aviation there. He has 





Birajmadhav Gupta and his colleagues 
Birajmadhay is seen at the extreme left 


now fwon this institution’s preliminary 
certificate as an airman and has been 
permitted to wear its gold-crested cap. 


Tagore Week in December Next 


The Tagore Septuagenary celebrations 
committee has decided ` to celebrate the 
Poet’s completing -the 70th year of his 
crowded life during the last week of Decem- 
ber next in a manner befitting and bringing 


out his many-sided genius and achievements. 


There are to be two literary conferences in 
Bengali and English, dealing with the poet’s 
contributions to literature, a musical conference 
‘with demonstrations of Tagore’s songs, staging 
of a Tagore play, presentation of addresses 
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and a purse to the poet, a garden party to: 

meet the poet, a Rabindra-Jayantt Mela or 
Tagore Septuagenary Fair, consisting of an 
Exhibition, Amusements, Sports, Games;. 
Athletics and Popular Lectures, and publi- 
cation of the “Golden Book of Tagore” and 
a similar volume in Bengali. 

At the Exhibition arrangements are to be 
made to exbibit Rabindranath’s paintings ;. 
available manuscripts of his works ; different 
editions of his works; translations of his 
works in many different languages of the 


world, which would fill many shelves; works 


on Rabindranath in Bengali, English, French,. 
German and other languages; portraits,. 
sketches and photographs of the poet at 
different periods of his life and of his activi- 
ties during his tours in the East and the- 
West ; gifts and presents to the Poet from. 
different countries of the world, which would 
be a unique collection of great interest ; works. 
of arts and crafts by the students of 
Kala-Bhavan (Arts College), Sri-Bhavan 
(Women’s College), and Syi-Niketan (Rural: 
Reconstruction Institute) of Visva-Bharati ;: 
Bengali art products and artistice home 
industries, old and new, collected from the 
entire province ; and pictures of the Bengal 
school of painting. 

Sir J. C. Bose, the President of the cele-- 
brations committe, who, is now the oldest 
personal friend of the poet living, has suggest- 
ed that the committee should publish a 
volume of selections from his poems o be: 
selected and illustrated by the Poet himself.. 
Should Rabindranath ‘Tagore agree to and 
be able to carry out this proposal, it would 
be a memorable production. 


Rabindranath’s Birthday in Paris 


Institut de Civilisation Indienne of Paris. 
celebrated Rabindranath’s 70th birthday at a 
meeting, attended among others by some of* 
the most distinguished authors, savants 
and citizens of France. The signatures of 
many. of those present at the meeting who 
have sent- their greetings to him can, be 
easily made out; for instance, those of S. 
Charléty, Comtesse de Noailles, Madame- 
Lévy, Sylvain Lévy, A. Foucher, Mme. 
Foucher, Jules Bloch, Paul Pelliot, Ivan 
Stchoukine, ete. It is interesting to note that 
Madame Levy has signed her name as. 
Didi-ma, because when she was at Santi- 
niketan with her husband Prof. Sylvain 


Levy, she was called didi-ma (grandina) by 
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‘the little children there. The Indian ladies scripts or in Roman script. These can be ' 
and gentlemen present at the meeting have made out by their friends and relatives in 
‘signed their names either in their vernacular different provinces of India. 
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Files of Old Bengali Newspapers 

Mr. Brajendra Nath Banerji, with whose 
historical researches and ,contributions the 
readers of the Modern Review are familiar, 
is now engaged in writing a history of the 
-Vernacular Press in India. He will be very 
much obliged if any reader of the Modern 
Review, who happens to possess the files 
of the following newspapers, will kindly 
allow him to consult them: 

» Sumachar Durpun (1840-41; 1851-52) 
Sumachar Chundrika 
Sambad Provakar 
Gyananweshun 
Sumbad Bhaskar 
Education Gazette (1856-60) 
Hindu Patriot (1853-56) 
Somprakash (first 3 years) 


DAR OR pO ND 


An Explanation 


Sister Nivedita’s articles in this and the 
July number of The Modern:.Review having 
been printed from unused MSS. in her 
own hand, we did not suspect that they 
had beén previously published. But we 
regret to be informed that “The Ship of 
Flowers” has been published in her “Studies 
from an Hastern Home,” and the article in 
our current number, in Prabuddha Bharata 
for March, 1929. We apologize to’ the 
publishers of that book and that periodical. 


` Disturbances in Indian States 


Recently there have been sanguinary 
disturbances in several Indian states, such 
as Kashmir, Pudulotta, Junagadh, Mysore, 
and Rewa etc. These are greatly to be 
regretted. Their real causes may not be 
easy to discover in every case. But not 
only in very recent. times but earlier, many 
of these disturbances may bave been brought 
about by that modern Goddess of Accident 
who amuses herself by falsifying, by all 
available means, ‘the statement of Indian 
publicists and . the claim. of Indian princes 
that there is no communal problem in the 
Indian States. ; 

In Kashmir the disturbances were demon- 
strably due to the- activities of mischief- 


mongers who had gone to that State from ‘ 


the Panjab. In Pudukotta, the earlier distur- 
bances are stated to have been due to heavy 


taxation. The more recent troubles there - 


were due to a Kallar-Muhammadan conflict 
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in a village in that State. The Kallars are a, 
Hindu caste there and are heavily indebted 
to the Mussalman money-lenders. Islam 
forbids usury. But Peshawaris in and out- 
side Calcutta in Bengal are among the worst 
usurers in the country. Evidently, they 
have their duplicates in the Southern 
Presidency. 

Over and above some immediate and 
exciting cause or other, it is most probable 
that the disturbances in the Indian States 
are due to the general discontent among the 
people there. Such discontent may or may 
not be directly political or . administrative 
in their origin. But in the last resort in- 
digenous governments, if not foreign govern- 
ments too, are responsible for social and 
economic maladjustments also, particularly 
when they are autocratic. For, if antocrats can’ 
do whatever they like for their own pleasure, 
why can’t they do what they like for making 
all classes of their subjects enlightened, 
prosperous and happy ? 


Agrarian Troubles in U. P, 


“At a meeting of kisans (cultivators) held 
on the 20th July last in Pindra (taksil 
Benares), Babu Purushottamdas Tandon said: 


A government carried on in the interests of 
the people would not tolerate such a huge waste 
on the army and the administration and would 
not continue the existence of a social structure 
which was based on glaring inequality and 
injustice. He was not an enemy of landlords. 
He wanted them also to co-operate in, the attain- 
ment of Swaraj. They should entertain no fears, 
but they could not be allowed to oppress the 
tenants and to monopolize all the good things of 
the earth. They should be cheerfully prepared to; 
make sacrifices ; that would help in their own 
moral uplift, while benefiting their poor country- 
meh. 

Low prices of grains had made it impossible 
for the tenants to pay the rents in full. As a 
matter of fact, ina large number of districts non- 
occupancy holdings had become entirely uneco- 
nomical. The -price of the total produce was 
insufficient to meet the cost of cultivation. 

Mr. Tandon then referred to the reports of 
enquiries into. the alleged oppression practised by 
landlords and Government servants in several 
districts. This was an intolerable state of things 
and could not be allowed to continue long, but 
pending a readjustment of revenue and rent and 
while the truce lasted, he exhorted the audience to 
carry out the directions given by Mahatma Gandhi 
and, the Provincial Congress Committee. He 
advised non-occupancy tenants to pay at least. 
one-half and occupancy “tenants to pay at least 
three-fourths’ of the rent for 1338 fasli, but he 
made it clear that, if they paid so much, they 
could demand receipt in respect of the whole rent 
of the year. 
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+ A non-official, resolution relating to the 
agrarian situation in the U. P. was moved 
last month in the U.P. Council by Rai 
Rajeswar Bali in an able aud lucid speech. 


‚The demand fora committee to determine the 
principles on which rent and revenue should 
readjusted was accepted by the Finance Member 
on behalf of the Government. But he opposed the 
first part of the resolution that any consideration 
should be shown to the zamindars in respect of 
their revenue payments for 1338 fash which has 
Just now ended. No division was, however, 
challenged when the resolution was declared 
carried by the deputy president. 


In the course of his speech Rai Rajeswar 
Bali said: 


If the zemindars had not been able to collect 
even half of their demand, the question was whe- 
ther it was fair that the Government should insist 
on payment of the whole of theirrevenue. During 
the budget session the Finance Member had 
accepted a formula that the Government would 
not make an attempt to collect more than a fair 
and reasonable proportion of the collections made 
by zemindars as Jand revenue. If the assessment 
was 45 per cent, with the cesses, a zemindar could 
not be reasonably expected to pay the fall demand 
out of his 50 percent collections leaving only 5 
per cent for himself. After all they had establish- 
ments and many expenses which were not per- 
sonal. All their obligations could not be met out 
of the 5 per cent left to them. 


As president of the Zemindars’ conference 
at Rae Bareli, the same speaker observed: 


Forces of lawlessness and disorder got the 
upper hand in some districts; and people who 
posed as Congress volunteers openly attempted to 
excite the mob mentality against the zemindars. 
-At some, places, the zemindar’s property was 
threatened with destruction, at others, violence was 
openly preached against him or his Karindas: and 
in my district one zemindar and one Ziledar were 
actually murdered. The zemindar was to be openly 
insulted, and he was to be disobeyed even when 
he asked the villagers to extinguish a fire which 
had broken out in. the neighbouring village and 
which was imperilling the lives and Broverty of 
their own people. The local Congress Committees 
Jet loose forces which they could not, and in 
most cases would not, control, and that the 
zemindars were generally more the oppressed than 
the oppressors. 


We have tried to give above some idea of 
the tenants’ and the landlords’ versions of the 
case within the limits of our space. Impartial 
men belonging to the United Provinces may 
be able to ascertain by extensive touring 
who are most to blame for the present 
situation—the kisans or the zemindars, 
bearing in mind all the while thefact that the 
world economic depression which has affected 
the whole of India was not brought about 
by either party in particular. Outsiders like 

8 


ourselves may be allowed to make only a 
few general observations. 

In the present crisis the landlords may 
not have been able to make adequate collec- 
tions from the tenants in the U. P. or other 
provinces of India. But it will be conceded 
that their income in normal years leaves 
a margin for. savings. Hence, they ought 
to be ina position to tide over difficulties in 
abnormal years. If any of them have no 
savings or are in debt in addition, the 
profligacy or imbecility of themselves or of 
their ancestors may be mainly responsible 
for that deplorable fact. Profligacy and 
imbecility cannot, however, demand charitable 
consideration. 

As regards the tenants in the U. P., it is 
difficult to say definitely what small percentage 
of them is generally above and what large 
percentage .is below the margin of subsisténce. 
But it appears to be a fact that even in 
normal years they are just able to exist. 
Hence in abnormal years it should not be 
a matter for surprise if they reach the limit 
of patience or if their friends among the 
intelligentsia are not able to hold the balance 
quite even between them and the landlords. 
Not that we advocate or extenuate any 
deliberate bias or partiality, or zemindar- 
baiting. What we mean is that it is normal 
human benevolence to lean towards the 
hereditary dradges rather than towards the 
hereditary idlers. 

Temperamentally and as a matter of 
reasoned conviction, we are against methods 
of violence. But landlords in India, as 
elsewhere, must choose between two alter- 
natives—being bought out or being pushed 
out ; for land nationalization is looming on 
the not very distant horizon. 


Retrenchment on the Railways 


The attitude of the Government towards 
industrial disputes in the past has generally 
been that of unconcerned spectators, what- 
ever loss, trouble or inconvenience they 
might cause to the public. -Hence the 
decision of the Government of India to 
appoint a court of inquiry to consider and 
settle the differences between the Railway 
Board and the All-India Railwaymen’s 
Federation in relation to the question of 
retrenchment on the railways, is a welcome 
departure. This decision ought to have 
come much earlier than now, earlier than 
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the railwaymen’s threat of a general strike. 
The successful working of all undertakings 
depends partly on the contentment and 
alacrity of the workers: They should not, 
therefore, be driven to the stage of using 
threats of any kind. Moreover, what is 
done under pressure is not as graceful and 
dignified as what is done voluntarily. This 
may have been one of the reasons why the 
Labour Commission has suggested that 
“there may be a case for the appointment 
of a tribunal even if there is little danger 
of disturbance and no clamant demand for 
action on the part of the public.” 

Public services in India are notoriously 
top-heavy. The higher officers are paid 
too much and the lower too little. The 
railways are no exception to the rule. 
When, therefore, retrenchment becomes 
necessary, the obvious and just thing to 
do is to reduce the salaries of the higher 
officers to a sufficient extent for such period 
as may be necessary. The “Lee concessions” 
should go at once. But the railway 
authorities had proposed to dismiss 30,000 
men. This may imply that they had been, 
for years, paying wages to 30,000 more 
men, at least to thousands of more 
men, than were absolutely necessary to 
work the railways. This is hard to believe. 
Supposing, however, that owing to the 
slackness of traffic and consequent reduction 
of the number of trains, due to economic 
depression all over the world, some reduction 
in the establishments may be effected 
without loss of efficiency, why the reduction 
should be effected only or mainly among 
those who live from hand to mouth rather 
taan among those who live in comfort, 
nay, even in luxury and can save something 
for the rainy day, it may not be hard to 
understand, but it would not be easy to 
justify. As the dismissal of 30,000 workers 
must mean taking away the bread from the 
mouths of some 120,000 of their dependents 
also, such a thing should never be done 
unless proved to be absolutely necessary. 
Jobs are not going abegging in British- 
ruled India, that so many men can be 
sent adrift in a nonchalant manner. 

We should like to know the terms of 
reference of this court of inquiry. 


r — 
Equality for N.-W. F. Province 


It has been stated repeatedly by officials 
and non-officials alike that the people of 
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the North-Western Frontier Province wants. 
the same form and kind of government 
and administration . as the “Governor’s 
Provinces” would have. With this desire - 
we have every sympathy. This desire 
can be fulfilled in two ways: one, 
by giving their Province the status of a 
“Governors Province” with all its para- 
phernalia ; the other, by amalgamating it 
with the Panjab. The report of the North- 
Western Frontier Province Subjects Committee 
states that “a common view expressed before 
us by. the. non-official witnesses was ... that, 
if the Central Government were not ready to 
grant a subvention that would place the/ 
inhabitants of the province in respect of 
government activities on a reasonable equality 
with thé Panjab, they had no objection to re- 
amalgamation with the Panjab.” But it would 
appear that the Government of India’s recent 
heavy borrowings in London at high rates of 
interest werea myth. Itwould also seem that’ 
all talks of retrenchment and the peripatetic 
retrenchment committee’s activities, too, were 
perfect myths. What is a fact is that the 
coffers of the Government of India are full 
to overflowing, after meeting all the various 
requirements of the people of British India, 
and that, therefore, that Government is 
anxious to make the N-W. F, Province a 
full-fledged Governor’s Province by giving 
it a permanent annual subvention of one 
and a half crore of rupees. Hence the idea 
of re-amalgamation with the Panjab has 
not been seriously considered. - 

The latest political maxim would appear to 
be, you may call the tune but need not pay 
the piper, provided you are what you are. 

We have a shrewd suspicion that, as the 
Congress had at Karachi and recently again 
at Bombay agreed to the constitution of the 
N.-W. F. P. into a “Governors Province,” 
and as the people of that province had 
clearly manifested pro-Congress tendencies, 
the Government could not afford to be out- 
done by the Congress in generosity to that 
region—-albeit at the general taxpayers 
expense ! 


Mahatma Gandhi and Fine Textiles 
from Lancashire 


It is said that Mr. Horace Alexander 
has expressed a hope that if Mr. Gandhi 
could be shown the misery in which Lanca- 
shire textile operatives of the mills which 
export goods to India, live, he might agree to 

a 
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allow Lancashire to sell the finer qualities 
in the Indian market, as Indian mills do not 
produce similar things. We have no such 
hope, or rather, fear. Mahatma Gandhi knows 
that India does not want any foreign textiles 
at all, whether fine or coarse. There was a 
time when we made all the fine and coarse 
textiles we required, and we shall be able 
to make them still. It does not, moreover, 
require greater intelligence aod patriotism 
than the Mahatma fortunately possesses, 
to perceive that the fine stuffs of Lancashire 
would displace some of the .coarse stuff of 
India. 

“Lead us not into temptation,’ Mr. Horace 
Alexander, with your fine stuff. 


The Aga Khan and Lancashire 


Maulana Shaukat Ali’s threat that if the 
Hindus would not accept his terms, he 
would conclude a treaty with the. English 
(had he not done so already?) and make 
arraugements for selling their cloth, has not 
been forgotten. An English public ‘servant’ of 
India bas written that as the Hindus had re- 
solved not to trade with Britain, Britain should 
trade with Moslem India through the Moslem 
port of Karachi. This bears a family like- 
ness to Sir Muhammad Iqbal’s demand that 
there should be a Muslim State in India 
which would include Sindh, Baluchistan, 
N.-W. F. Province and the adjoining districts 
of the Panjab. Now comes the news that 
the Imam of a mosque in London has 
announced that a company has been pro- 
jected to sell Lancashire goods in India with 
His Racing Highness the Aga Khan ås its 
great patron and director. Long live 
H. Rac. H.’s patriotism and statesmanship ! 


Bengal Jute Bill “Killed? — 
though there was no bloodshed. 


By 61 votes to 18 the Bengal Council rejected 
the motion of Dr. N. C. Sen-Gupta to refer the 
Bengal Jute Bill of 1931 to a select committee. 

The British group and the Moslem group 
combined with the Government in opposing the 
motion, with the result that the Bill was ‘killed.’ 

, The object of the Bill was to secure the regula- 
tion of the total area of land cultivated with jute 
through the agency of union boards according to 
the directions of a central board to be set up for 
the. purpose, : 

_ The Minister in charge opposed the motion, as, 
in his opinion, the bill was impracticable. He 
further suggested intensive propaganda in ruralareas 


-and the 


Minister “asked the hon.’ 
Government of India had 
taken up the question of setting up a central 
committee which would be charged with the duty 
of looking after the interests of the jute industry 
from the field to the factory. 

The British group represent those who want 
to make money by buying raw jute cheap, 
and the Moslem group are supposed to 
represent the jute-growers (most of whom 
are Moslems) whose interest lies in getting a 
proper price for their produce by limiting 
the area to be cultivated according to the 
demand. So there ought not to have been any 
unholy combination between the two groups: 
but in fact there was. 

As for the bill being impracticable, it was 
not beyond human ingenuity to make it 
“practicable” through a properly constituted 
select committee. As regards intensive 
propaganda, can the Minister hold out any | 
hope that the propagandists will not be , 
treated as H. Ms guests in Buxa Fort? 
Lastly, as regards the proposed central 
committee, it is expected that, if it materializes, 
it will favour the factory rather than the 
field. 


for the purpose. The 
member to wait, as the 


Bengal State Aid to Industries Bill 


The Bengal Legislative Council this afternoon 
passed the “State Aid to Industries Bill 1931 
introduced by the Minister, Mr. K. G. M. Faruqui. 
The object. of the bill is to obtain statutory powers 
to enable state aid to be given for the purpose 
of encouraging the cottage industries. The Minister 
congratulated the House, on the addition of the 
bill and stated that it would satisfy popular 
demand. 

Yes, if the State actually gives money to 
honest and capable entrepreneurs. 


The Best Protection fog Minorities 


In the course of a recent debate in the 
British House of Commons, Col. Wedgwood 
said : 

The best protection for a minority is a vote on 
a common roll. What protects the Catholic minority _ 
here, what protects the Jewish minority here, is 
the fact that the Jews and the Catholics have votes 
for every member of this House. If the Catholics 
Jews had communal representation in 
this House, their protection would be infinitely less. — 
I am perfectly certain that that is so, and that the 
‘ordinary Indian nationalist, knowing that to be | 
so, asks for a common roll, not only because it 
is democratic but because it is, in fact, the best 
protection for minorities, 


+ died in India. 
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Allahabad and Calcutta Universities 


ATLAHABAD, July 22. 


It is reported that, the annual block grant of 
about Rs. 7,00,000 given by the Government to 
the Allahabad University, has been reduced this 
year by Rs. 54,000 in view of the financial crisis. 


The Calcutta University Post-graduate 
Departments teach a much larger number of 
students than the Allahabad University. Yet 
the latter’s reduced grant amounts to about 
Rs. 6,46,000. Calcutta would thank its stars if 
it could get this reduced sum. 


Bengal Hindu Conference 


held at 
damned the Congress 
solution of the communal problem with 
faint praise in one of its resolutions, and 
passed one or two more political resolutions. 
But most of the resolutions, which were 
many, related to non-political subjects. The 
addresses of the Chairman of the reception 


The Bengal Hindu Conference, 
Burdwan this year, 


committee and the President, both of the 
Vaishya caste, dealt mainly with non- 
political subjects. These are good signs. For, 


though we do not minimize the importance of 
Bengal Hindus occupying as influential a 
position in the legislatures as their edr-ation, 
ability, public spirit and services lo the 
public, contribution to the public coffers, 
and numbers justify, it is mainly by their 
character, intellectual achievements, economic 
standing and social vitality that they can 
expect to survive and thrive and serve 
humanity. 

It is to be noted that, though Burdwan 


is comparatively a sleepy hollow, the 
organizers of the conference showed 
commendable zeal. 

e ost 


“Will Gandhi Compromise ?” 


Rev. John Haynes Holmes, who is now 
in Russia, has contributed to Unity of 
Chicago, which he edits, an article with 
the above heading of which we got an 
advance type-written copy from Berlin. 
It begins thus : 


It is disquieting to find disquiet abroad many 


- hearts lest Mahatma Gandhi be persuaded ia the 


forthcoming, Round Table Conference in London 
to compromise the claims upon the British, and 
thus in some measure give over the cause for 
which so many gallant souls have suffered and 
Those who cherish suspicions and 
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fears of this kind do little credit to Gandhi, and 
can have little real knowledge of the man. Yet are 
their forebodings at least understandable. 


We do not think the Mahatma could or 
would compromise in any essentials, though 
he might rightly agree to some temporary 
“adjustments” in matters which are not 
essential. But let us hear the conclusion of 
the Rev. John Haynes Holmes. 


It is to be remembered that Gandhi, by 
statesmanship as consummate as his heroism 1s 
sublime, has now led India to a position in which 
aman less strong than himself must hold out till, 
what he asks is granted. For India is now 
committed to the cause of freedom, exactly as 
America was so committed in the Revolutionary 
War. After Lahore, and the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and the raising of, the national flag, 
the nation cannot retreat even if she would. She 
has put her hand to the plow, and cannot look 
back. After all that has happened, all that has 
been proclaimed, all that. has been suffered, India 
would become the laughing-stock of the world, 
and the contemptuous joke of Englishmen, if she 
should take less than what she has set out to, gain. 
Worse than this, by any policy of compromise or 
surrender, she would become the shame of her 
own people. Her martyrs would, cry out from 
their graves. The tears in her myriad prison-cells, 
the blood on her countless paving stones, would 
find tongues to clamour their reproach. l£ India 
is to survive at all, she must survive in spirit— 
worthy of her cause, faithful to her dream, whole 
in soul, if notin body. Ofall living men to-day, 
the Mahatma must see and know this fact, and 
therefore will not forget it. 2 

But not India alone but the world has issue 
here! There are some things that cannot be 
compromised. The freedom of a nation is one, for 
it is either free or it is not free. The soul of a 
people is another, for it is either true, or it is not 
true. The sanctity of a cause is still another, for 
it is either served, or it is not served. Gandhi 
has won the allegiance of millions of men and 
women outside his own country and thus untouched 
by his,own nationalistic cause, through that, higher 
cause of love, and non-violence, and soul force, 
which, alone in history, he has made so, peculiarly 
his own. He is to-day the guardian of this universal 
cause of the spirit, as well as of the specific cause 
of India. When he sits at London, he, will sit as 
the representative of the millions of his own land 
who see in him their libergtion from subjection, 
but also of unnumbered millions in other lands 
who see in him their liberation from violence, and 
war, and hate and death, Gandhi has taught 
mankind a better way of life. Can he make that 
way succeed, and therewith prove its worth? It 
is this which he must answer in London. And if, 
he fails, the heart of the world will break! 

Never in all history has one man faced so great 
a challenge as Gandhi must face in Britain. Never 
in all history has there been a man so fitted in 
mind and spirit to answer this challenge, and_thefe- 
with save humanity. We pray for him who is not 
only India’s but the world’s Mahatma, because we 
trust him, and therefore would heip him to stand 
fast, 


NOTES 


Sir Victor Sassoon Leaves India 


_ Str Victor . Sassoon, Chief of Messrs. 
E. D. Sassoon and Co., which is one of the 


biggest industrial and commercial firms in 
India, has decided to shift the scene of 
his business activities to China. In his 


opinion India in the near future will cease 
to be a suitable investing ground for 
outside capital. In China, on the other 
hand, the foreign -business man is welcome 
and there is plenty to do also in that 
rejuvenated country. Of course the main 
cause of the “decadence” of India from the 
foreign business man’s point of view is the 
current antagonism of Indians to foreigners. 
This may be due to the fact that, although 
India is tugging mightily at her chains, 
she is not yet free. This struggle has not 
made her attitude towards foreigners very 
sweet. But the history of India has 
always shown the Indians to be amazingly 
tolerant of foreigners and foreign institutions. 
The present dislike of foreigners, therefore, 
is the direct outcome of India’s subjection. 
She has also been shamelessly exploited 
by her political lords in the economic 


way. That is why we find foreign 
entrepreneurs looked at with suspicion in 
India.. One never knows who is who 
among foreigners in India. A missionary 


might be in secret «harbouring military 
motives. A military man or a Government 
official may be secretly (or openly) helping 
the economic exploitation of India. A 
tradesman may be a believer in political 
oppression. This difficulty of distinguishing 
between the good and the evil type of 
foreigner has placed all foreigners under 
suspicion. When India becomes free, things 
may change greatly. There is every ground 
to believe that in a self-governing India 
genuine commercial enterprise with foreign 
capital will not be hampered. 


China is free and poor,—poor in economic 
skill as well as in capital. The days when 
she had to look through eyes of hatred 
and suspicion at all foreigners are over. 
It is therefore natural that the Chinese 
should find it to their advantage to get 
men like Sir Victor Sassoon to adopt their 
countty as a business place. India first 
of all is industrially more advanced than 
China. Indians have had much more 
training in Commerce and Industry than 
the Chinese. Indians have also been far 
more exploited and hampered in their 
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progress by aliens. It is, therefore, unlikely 
that foreign business men will ever be so 
useful in India as they would be in China. 
Yet, with independence coming to her, 
India will present a less gloomy prospect 
to the Wandering Capitalist who prefers 
ptofit to politics. ' 


Tariff Board in Bengal 


The Tariff Board came to Bengal in the 
third week of July. They are now holding 
an enquiry into the paper and wire, wire 


nails and electric cable industries. They 
have visited and are visiting in connection 
with the paper industry the ‘Titaghur 


Paper Mills, the India Paper Pulp Company, 
and the Bengal Paper Mills in Bengal, 
the Upper India Couper Paper Mills in 
Lucknow and the Andhra Paper Mills in 
Rajahmundry. They are also taking evidence 
from the Paper Importers’ Association, the 
Paper Traders’ Association, and the Controller 
of Printing and Stationery. 

There is a high duty on imported paper . 
at the present moment. Indian paper mills 
are apparently protected by this duty to 
the extent that they. produce varieties of 
paper similar to imported. goods. The duty | 
on such articles as do not compete with 
Indian mill-made goods is purely a tax 
on the consumer and au obstacle to the 
expansion of tbe printing and publishing 
industries. A lowering or the abolition 
of the duty where it acts as a pure tax 
may in the first instance greatly increase ` 
consumption of paper. Secondly, numerous 
men will find employment as compositors, 
printers, readers, authors, binders, book- 
sellers, etc, etc. An increase in the sale and 
publication of books and magazines ‘will also 
be beneficial to the community. 

Among imported goods which compete 


. with home articles the question of reducing 


or abolishing duty will be more complicated. 

The main idea on which everything will 
converge is whether the Indian paperwallah 
really needs protection or whether he merely 

wants to take advantage of the duty to put 
up his price and indulge in high dividends 

and wasteful management. No doubt opinions 

will differ, but let us hope the Board will 

decide matters in favour of National 

economics and not Company shareholders. 
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Kesoram Cotten Milis Ltd. 


We have received some samples of goods 
produced by the Kesoram Cotton Mills Ltd. 
of Caleutta. The mill originally belonged 
to Europeans and was called the Bengal 
Cotton Mills. It was started about 60 years 
ago. It came under Indian management 
about 12 years+*ago and is now managed 
by Messrs. Birla Brothers 
incidentally the largest spinning and weaving 
mill in Bengal and has 90,000 spindles and 
2,000 looms. 

The articles produced by the mill are 
‘quite decent and appear to be made with an 
eye to strength and durability. There are 
also some knitted articles, socks, genxtes, etc., 
“which are produced by the knitting depart- 
ment of the mill. In point of price the 
mill produces goods which can be purchased 
with ease by the poor. We believe the 
dea of mass production of cheap and dur- 
‘able articles of wear is economically as well 
as morally sound'in these hard days. We 
hope the mill will stick to this policy. 


This Propaganda 


When one reads what interested Britishers 
have to say on the vileness of the propaganda 
carried on by the Indian Press, one feels as 
if tbe Indian Press were particularly 
obnoxious in the matter of false propaganda. 
‘But anti-Indian propaganda, as carried on in 
Britain, usually goes miles in advance of 
Indian Press writings. Among the intelligent- 
sia the nature of the propaganda is different 
‘from what one finds in the popular papers. 
Ta the first the tone is statistical,- economic, 
historical, moral or humanitarian. Figures 
depicting the great boon that British rule 
has been to India in every way, restrained 
and dignified statements of economic lies 
and half-truths, subtle fabrications and twisted 
accounts in the garb of history, outbursts 
against alleged immoral institutions and 
“practices and rapturous recitations of what 
India would be in the society of nations if 
only she could remain under British 
governance for a millennium or two longer: 
such is the stuff served out to the educated 
Britisber. 

In the popular branch of the propaganda 
things are found which may easily serve 
as inspiration to writers of six penny fiction 
(who sometimes help the propagandists by 
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staging things in India). The writers of the 
cheap propaganda stuff have an easy job 
on account of the insular stupidity of the 
average  half-educated Britisher, who is 
willing to believe anything about a foreigner, 
the more so if the foreigner’s pigmentation 
differs from his own. Let us take an 


example : 
In the Cassels Magazine for May 
1931, there is an article with the title 


“Asia’s Secret Societies.” It is written “by 


a Victim” who remains “anonymous for 
obvious reasons.” Even a cursory perusal 
of the article makes this anonymity 


all the more obvious; for seldom have we 
come across such a string of idiotic 
lies against so many nations in so little 
space. The Near and Middle Hast, Turkistan, 
Persia, Turkey, India, China, all eastern 
countries are so infested with Secret Societies 
and their billion members that the people 
of these lands are born, are married, eat, 
drink, dress, travel, engage in trade, contract 
maladies or die only with the sanction of 
of some secret society or other. They have 
also to perform esoteric ceremonies as 
often as they do something. Although most 
eastern countries have been maligned by 
the writer of this article, India gets the 
lion’s share of his malice (for obvious reasons 
too). He writes: 


The Secret Societies of India, for instance, are 
far more powerful that the official political parties, 
which, are merely the outward and visible 
executives of wealthy cliques, composed of high-caste 
people who largely seek their own ends. 

The head-quarters of one of the most active 
of these Secret Societies was traced at one time 
to Dacca, in Bengal, and_its directing influence 
was entirely confined to Hindus. Mohammadans 
as a rule are not admitted to its Councils or 
membership. Its methods are modelled on_ those 
of the old pre-revolutionary Russian Nihilist 
lan—that is an inner circle, composed of un- 
snown directors, and two outer circles of executive 
officers. In every Hindu village this society has 
an active agent and its sources of intelligence are 


-quite equal to those of the police. 


Then the writer proceeds to add to his 
writing a subtle personal touch by recounting 
some of his “experiences.” 


I remember trying to be present at. one of their 
ceremonies, but the Societies’? spies were too 
clever for me. How could I guess, at the time, that 
the ash-besmeared old yogi, who sat by the road- 
side and to whom 1 have (sic) given alms, was 
one of the leaders iof this criminal organization ? 
Covered with rags, he had the appearance of one 
of the many helpless cripples one sees throughout 
India. And yet he was the man who gave the signal 
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to his confederates to call off the miecting as soon 
as my presence was discovered. 


Tt takes, indeed, a really clever yogi to 
discover a man’s imaginary presence at an 
imaginary meeting of an imaginary secret 
society ! The writer does not, however, leave 
his readers in ignorance of the proceed- 
ings of the meeting. He says: 


Nevertheless, 1 am well aware of what goes on 
at these initiation ceremonies. Some silver coins 
are thrown into a bowl of oil and an aromatic 
paste is then dipped into the liquid. The new 
members touch their eyes, ears and nose with the 
paste and then, forming it into a small ball, fix 
it to the end of a dagger. 

By this they are pledged to secrecy and agree 
to carry out loyally the orders of their leaders. 


We hope the anonymous writer is no 
relation of Mr. Edgar Wallace. For we are 


next told : 


At one time the society used to levy taxes upon 
the poor peasants. An order would be placed at 
a Hindu shrine in a village instructing the head- 
man to deposit a sum of money under a certain tree. 
‘Woe betide the villagethat did not obey the 
command! Their cows would die by a mysterious 
poisoning. their haystacks would catch fire and 
even children would be kidnapped. 
This British writer says, the Secret 
Society men are all Hindus. And yet they 
would kill cows by poisoning ! The man is 
not clever enough to avoid telling easily 
detectable lies. 
The writer says nothing about the Secret 
Societies of foreign tradesmen, missionaries, 
etc, which also wield tremendous power in 
India. Their methods are even subtler than 
those depicted above. For they have killed 
. by mysterious poisoning, not cows but 

entire industries, reduced whole populations to 
_ dire poverty, and of their secret ceremonies 
. nobody knows anything. 


“The Burden of Swaraj” 


is the titie of a recent pub- 
lication dealing with the present political 
situation in India with some suggestions. 
The author, Mr. K. M. Purkayastha, is a 
scholar of distinction and has shown a keen 
power of analysis in this book. His 
dissection of the political mind of present- 
day India is interesting and his views on the 
various aspects of government, political 
reform, constitution-making, etc., are, generally 
speaking, impartial and academic. That the 
author is not obsessed with anti-British 


The above 


feeling could be proved from his treatment — 


31—15 


-interest should not be unreasonable to ask 


of the question of safe-guarding British 
interests. He says: 

It has been estimated on very high authority 
that there is an investment of private British 
capital in India to the extent of £500 millions: 
some measure of safeguard for the existing auon 
or or 
difficult to provide. 

The author might’ have contended with 
these “high authorities” that as the valuation 
of British capital in India is based mot 
upon what the British «actually invested 
but upon the earning power of what they 


invested, and as this earning power belonged 


circumstances aud not to any 
peculiar quality of the capital or the 
investor, the high market value of British 
Todian industrial capital isno index of British 
claims on India. It may be suggested that 
for the correct estimation of such matters 
one should make researches like those 
indicated in the chapter on “British Capital 
in India” in the Ruin of Indian Trade and 
Industries by Major B. D. Basu. At another 
place the author recommends : 

“To meet India substantially on her own terms 
would thus appear to be the only course left 
open to Great Britain.” 


to Indian 


This is no brief-holding for the British 
imperialist. 

The book is well written and well 
got-up. 


Protective Tariffs 


Protective tariffs and bounties are factors 
in the development of new industries in a 
country. It goes without saying that it is 
incumbent on the organizations that receive 
the benefit of protection to develop their 
industries in such a.manner as would benefit 
ultimately the country and the people to 
which they belong. Still more so is the case 
with the receivers of bounty. Farther, this 
development should: be on such lines as 
would substantially aid allied or subsidiary 
industries. In any case, the interests of 
existing indigenous industries should be 
looked after, so that no hardships may come 
on others, while a few are being protected 
and fostered. 

According to the reports we receive from 
time to time, this is not the case with the 
industries that are receiving help in the above 
ways in this country. In last month’s 
issue of this journal will be found an article 
on the Tata Iron and Steel Co. If what has 
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been stated in that article be true, then it is 
about time that legislation were enacted 
forcing this and similar concerns to realize 
that they owe a duty to the people whose 
‘bounty they are receiving. 

. We have also received reports that since 
the coming in of Protection in the paper 
industry, the import of foreign pulp has 
gone up considerably, while purchases of 
indigenous grass and other raw materials 
have gone down proportionately. 

The industrial and commercial legislation 
of this country is singularly faulty. Suf- 
cient care is seldom taken to safe-guard 
Indian interests. For example, the mining 
laws of this country with regard to the 
granting of Approval Certificates, granting 
of mining and prospecting rights, etc., are 
nothing short of being iniquitous, as far as 
the average Indianis concerned. The same is 
the case with the fixation of tariffs. This 
is done without the least thought as to 
the ultimate result to indigenous enterprise. 
The very high duty on imported matches 
may be cited as a case in point. 

The very heavy duty on matches gave 
an impetus to local concernsin the beginning. 
The industry was in a fair way to prosperity, 
when a very powerful foreign concern 
dodged in inside the wall and all the rosy 
dreams of the budding Indian concerns 
melted into thin air. No provision had 
been made for intrusions of this nature. The 
comoutlaged name of this concern is Western 
India something. — l 

It is a wonder to us that the elected 
members of the legislatures do not take a 
‘little more interest in these matters. Only 
now and then, when a powerful organization 
like the Bombay ‘Textile group start a 
commotion, we see the legislators wake up. 
Directly the commotion is over, commerce, 
industry and Indian enterprise are expunged 
from the programme, excepting when 
necessary for use as a handle for some 
political propaganda. 

The full discussion of the problems involved 
in the question of Protection is not within 
the scope of these notes. But it may be laid 
down as an axiom that no protection or 
bounty should be given to any industry 
without guaranteed safe-guards for the 
interests of Indian capital, labour and enterprise. 
And, India in these instances should mean 
real India and not “(India) Ltd.” 

In any case revision and drastic measures 
are clearly indicated in the cases _ of 
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Steel and Paper 
of the people 
considered at all. 


industries, 
of this country ate to be 


— 


Franco-British Entente in India ? 


The following paragraphs, which appeared 
in Advance on June 24 last, would lead one 
to ask whether there. has been any entente 
between Great Britain and France, so far 
as India is concerned: ` 


Put not your trust 
Buckland might very well have 
dismissing Mr. | Jitendra Chandra 
application invoking the extraordinary 
criminal jurisdiction of the High 
judicial enquiry into what is known as the 
French Chandernagore Raid. Rankin CŒ. J. had 
given him hopes about a month ago that an 
application moved on the Original Side might 
bring justice to his client. Of course he had_ not 
said so in.so many words, as he was careful to 
add the proviso, “if it lies at all.” Mr. Bannerjee 
thought it was a distinct encouragement held out 
to him to move oa the Original Side and so on 
Monday last he appeared before Mr. Justice 
Buckland. The latter asked him to go, back to 
where he had come from, as his application, if it 
lay at all, was one which ought to have been 
made on the Appellate Side. But lest the advocate 
should actually go back to the Appellate Side, 
Mr. Justice Buckland had the courtesy to point 


in judges: Mr. Justice 
observed in 


Bannerjee’s 


original , 


Court for a 


if the interests. 


Fi 


s 


out to him that he had already moved such an ' 


application before the Appellate Side and that 
it had been dismissed., . 

The lay public will be hard put to it to follow 
the arguments which High Court Judges have 
employed to throw out Mr. Bannerjee’s application. 
But the broad facts of the raid are before them. 
A number of police officers trespass ona foreign 
territory, enter a private garden house’ at, dead 
of night and shoot down a young mian in the. 
course of the scuffie which follows. The French 
Government at Chandernagore take lying down 
this invasion of their sovereignty and forgo 
the right of a sovereign to punish crimes within its 
own borders. The Government here refuse, fo 
prosecute the men who commit this outrage and with- 
hold their sanction for prosecution by any private 
party. The Advocate-General defends this attitude 
on the part of the Government and himself 
declines to exercise the powers that he has got 
under the Letters Patent. Faced with these. 
facts, public confidence in law and justice. vanishes 
into thin air. 

Public confidence in law and justice has 
not, however, vanished into thin air. For, 
judges and lawyers are still as busy as they 
were in, say, the third week of June, 1931. 

We have not been able to follow later 
developments of the case, if any. 


J 


Paan 1 


Coastal Shipping in Britain and India 


British ship-owners in England and Tndia 
have pretended to look upon Mr. Sarabhai 
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„N. Haji’s .Coastal Shipping Bill as an un- 
precedented enormity in the commercial 
history of nations. In answer, the history 
of the navigation laws of Britain and other 
countries have been made to yield examples 
of similar enormities. But here is the latest 
instance, culled by Liberty from a British 
journal, the Liverpool Journal of Commerce: 


“Recently the British Coasting and Near Trade’s 
hipowners’ Association passed a resolution 
requesting Government to take into consideration 
the present condition of affairs in regard to the 
British Coastal Trade and to remedy the same 
by an Order-in-Council under the British Customs 
Consolidation Act, 1853, excluding all foreign 
wessels from carrying cargo from one British 
port to another. This, the Association argued, 
was the only way to protect British shipping 
from unfair competition and assist a national 
industry to recover a reasonable measure of 
return. on labour and outlay and keep in 
operation an industry which was essential to 
the nation’s well-being and security.” 


The Bengal Government and Opium-smoking 


The following is part of one day’s pro- 
ceedings of the Bengal Legislative Council: 


The House circulated the Bengal Opium 
Smoking Bill, 1931, which provided for the control 
of the practice of smoking opium. The_ intention 
of the Government in introducing the Bill in its 
present form was to carry out the obligation of the 
pour of India under the terms of the First 

Geneva an Convention of 1925 to suppress 
smoking of opium as speedily as possible and with 
this end in view it has been provided in the Bill 
to, register, persons who were already addicted to 
opium-smoking in Bengal and to, permit such 
persons only to indulge in the practice. Any per- 
sons, other than such registered smokers, indulging 
in the practice, would render themselves liable to 
prosecution and punishment. 

Rai Bahadur Dr. Haridhone Dutt and Sir 

Nilratan Sircar advocated the total suppression of 
the evil, as in the opinion of the latter registering 
a vice meant its recognition and toleration. 
' The Minister, in reply, pointed ont that the per- 
sons addicted’ to the vice were mostly Chinese, 
who were foreigners, and so they had got to handle 
these people very delicately and to a certain extent 
respect their habits. 

Dr. Dutt informed the House that he had received 
a letter from the Chinese Council, urging him to 
use his influence to see that the evil was totally 
suppressed. 


This is a peculiar method of giving effect 
to the terms of the First Geneva Opium 
Convention of 1925. Why make Bengal the 
object of derision of the world by trying 
to disguise official cupidity in the garb of 
philanthropy? 

“Respect their habits,” 
phrase, If foreign debauchees 


is a delightful 
of a different 
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description come to India, will the Minister 
register them and provide brothels for them ? 

A high medical authority has informed us 
that opium-smokers, do not die if obliged to 
give up the habit. 


An Indian Boy Wins a Shooting Prize 


Debendranath Bhaduri, an Indian boy of 
fourteen, who is a student of the Taunton 
School, Somerset and is also a member of 
tke O. T. C. of his school won the student’s 
prize for shooting at the Empire shooting 
Test, which took place. last March. 








age = git” 


Debendranath Bhaduri 


Victimization of Students 


When Mahatma Gandhi's terms of the 
truce with the Government were published, 


we had to point out an omission. 
That students who had been imprisoned 
or expelled from school or college 
for non-violent offences connected with 
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satyagraha, would not be prevented 
from re-entering college or school or other- 
wise victimized, should have been included 
in the terms of the settlement. As it was 
not done, it would be idle .now to urge that 
the spirit of the truce is being violated by 
the principals and head masters of many 
institutione in Bengal and Assam. But we 
do urge it nevertheless. . 


Dacoities and Unemployment 


According to Mr. Prentice, who is in 
charge of Law and Order in Bengal, there 
were 1,449 dacoities in the province during 
the six mouths or 181 days from January 1 
to June 30 of this year. This means 
that in Bengal, on an average, during each 


of these days there were eight dacoities. 
Dacoities sometimes take place in broad 
daylight, but generally at night—say during 
the four hours from 11 p.m. to 3a. m. 


So every night, there was a dacoity some- 
where or other in Bengal every half an hour. 
This proves two things: that the police do 
not deserve all the praise which has been 
showered upon them by this Excellency and 
that, and that food and raiment are hard to 
get owing to recent famine conditions and 
to chronic unemployment among landless 
labourers, peasants and farmers with small 
holdings, and educated young men. What 
passes for political robbery by the last- 
mentioned class is most probably due in 
part to unemployment. 

This problem should engage the serious 
attention of Bengal zamindars and capitalists 
in particular and the public in general. 
Those who have culturable land, forests, and 
money can help to ease the situation.. In 
spite of Bengal being congested, agriculture 
can be further extended here, as there are 
some six millions of acres of culturable land 
not yet brought under cultivation. Many 
industries can and ought to be started. Tf 
the Government of India gives up to Bengal 
the revenue derived from jute (a Bengal 
monopoly), schools can be opened all over 
the ‘province for universal primary education, 
and these schools can provide employment 
for thousands of unemployed educated youth. 
If the Government of India will not make 
over to Bengal this big amount, which does not 
justly belong to it, the Bengal Government 
ought to float a big loan and out of its 
interest finance universal primary education 
in Bengal. 
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The Roya! Commission on Labour 


According to Dr. Besant’s organ New 
India, every aspect of the Labour’ problem 
has been given consideration by the Royal 
Commission on Labour—wages, hours and 
conditions of work in factories, housing, 
health, welfare, the habits and social customs 
of the worker, his position under the existing 
and the new Constitution and the growth of 
the Trade Union movement. In the opinion 
of the same journal, 

The aptest comment was made by The Daily 
Herald, that no Englishman could read the terrible 
story without a sense of shame that such terrible 
conditions have not only been possible under 
British rule, but actually grown with it. While 
such would be the obvious impression on those 
accustomed to a rapidly growing code of social 
and economic legislation and a fairly high standard 
of administration, J i 
daily compelled to realize the scandalous neglect 
of all that is vital to a Nation’s welfare, the 
descriptive portions of the report will seem very 
much of an under-estimate, But evea in this 
form, the report will bring home to readers 
abroad the destructive character of foreign rule. 

Such being the revealing character of the 
report, it is no wonder that Forward ot 
Glasgow has written : 

“Tf this is all that British rule has been able 
to accomplish. in the course of a century, then 
there is precious little danger of the Indian 
National Congress or any other’ Indian Government 
making the conditions of the Indian masses much 
worse. 


Great Britain and India’s Public Debt 


In pre-British India there had been no 
such thing as a public debt. Today the 
people of India have to bear the burden of 
a colossal public debt, the interest charge on 
which they can ill-afford to pay. This money, 
if it could be used for the material, 
and intellectual advancement of India, would 
be well spent and bear valuable fruit in the 
near future. But as much of the money 
raised through these “national” loans had 
been squandered by the Government in one 
way or another, that portion of our national 
resources which is used for the purpose of 
paying interest on these debts remains sterile 
from the standpoint of 
and progress. In order to find out how much 
of our “national” debt was incurred by our 
rulers for their own selfish and imperialistic 
purpose and how much was raised for 
meeting expenses which 
chargeable to India, the Karachi Congress 
had appointed a Seleet Committee consisting 


to those in India who are. 


moral’ 


national well-being . 
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of Messrs. D. N. Bahadurji, K. T. Shah, 
Bhulabhai J. Desai and J. ©. Kumarappa. 
They were also assisted by Mr. D. N. Joshi. 
In order to fully appreciate the competence of 
these people to enquire and report on such 
a subject as just distribution of the burden 
of the Indian public debt between Britain 
and India, let us see what Mahatma Gandhi 
says about them in the Young India of 
July 23, 1931. Writes Mahatmaji : 


Sit. D. N. Bahadurji was at one time Advocate- 
General and so was Sjt. Bhulabhai J. Dasai. ‘Both 
of them are busy practitioners and well-known 
lawyers apart from their having held the office of 
Advocate-General. Indeed that office gives no 
added importance to the holders. It is a recognition 
of their importance and status in their profession. 
Prof. K. T. Shah is an economist of all-India 
Torsion, is an author of several valuable works 

was for many_years and only up to the other 
day Professor gi Economics in the University, of 
Bombay. Sjt. J XKumarappa, the convener, is a 
professor in the Gujarat Vidyapitha. He was chosen 
for this particular task for his accurate knowledge of 
economics and his aptitude for research work. These 
four members were ably assisted at their invitation 
by Sjt. Joshi, also an economist of 
considerable experience. 


So that the enquiry was made by persons 
who knew their job. 
The Indian public debt was instituted 


by tke Hast India Company for the 
furthering of their own  imperalistic 
ends. As the accounts of the East 


India Company were hopelessly muddled, 
nobody really knows how much of the people’s 
money they squandered for selfish purposes. 
But the Committee finds the account of 
borrowings to be about £50 millions just 
previous to the Mutiny. This money was 
not spent for the benefit of India but as 
follows: 
External Wars of ie Company : 
ist Afghan War 15 millions 
Two Burmese Wars i4 ,. 
Expeditions to China, Persia, Nepal, ete. 6  ,, 


Interest paid on the ‘Fast India 
Company’s Capital, etc., 1833-1857 15 


£ 50 millions 


One need not comment upon the honesty 
and justice of meeting these expenses out 
of the Indian purse. Let us however hear 
what Sir George Wingate said about this in 
his book Our Financial Relations with India. 
He said : 

“Most of our Asiatic Wars with countries beyond 
the limits of our empire have been carried on by 
means of the military and monetary resources of 
the Government of India, though the objects of 
these wars were, In some instances, purely British, 
and in others but remotely connected with the 
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interests of India. They were, undertaken by the 
Government. of India in obedience to instructions 
received from the British Ministries of the time 
acting through the Presidents of the Board of 
Control; and for all consequences they have 
involved, the British Nation is clearly responsible. 
The Afghan War was one of the most notable of 
these, and itis now well understood that this war 
was undertaken by the British Government 
without consulting the Court of Directors, and in 
opposition to their views. It was, in fact, a purely 
British War, but notwithstanding this, and in 
defiance of a solemn expression of unanimous 
opinion on the part of the Court of Directors, and 
of a resolution of the Court of Proprietors of the 
East India Company that the whole cost of the war 
should not be thrown upon the Indian finances, 
the ministry required this to be done. By this 
injustice, ten millions were added to the debt. of 
India. The late Persian War was proclaimed by the 
British ministry in pursuance of a policy with which 
India had no, real concern; but the war, not the | 
less, was carried on by the troops and resources 
of India, and one half only of the total cost was 
subsequently settled to be borne by the revenues 
of this country. India, in fact, has been required 
to furnish men and means for carrying on all our 
Asiatic Wars and has never, in any instance, been 
paid a full equivalent for the assistance thus 
rendered, which furnishes irrefragable proof of the 
one sided and selfish character of our Indian 
policy.” 


John Bright also 
Commons 
“Last year I referred to the enormous expenses 


of the Afghan War, the real burden of which — 
ought to be thrown on the taxation of the people 


said in the House of 


of England, because it was recommended by the 
English Cabinet for objects supposed to be 
English.” 


How the Honourable Company misappro- 
priated Indian funds can be easily seen from 
some other examples of their “Indian” 
expenditure, e. g.: 

Cape of Good Hope—For supplies in 
1806-8, 1819-20. . .. £91,048. 

Diplomatic Expenses in 
1811-17. ..£ 172,975 

Extra Expenses at St. 

Oct. 1815 to 30th April, 1821. .. £ 950,927 

Apart from the expenses of External 
Wars carried on by the Hast India Com- 
pany, “India” paid the Hon’ble Company 
in 1874 for teie India Stock and towards 
interest on the same sums as follows : 


Persia from 


Helena from - 


Interest payments 1833-1857 +. 15,120,000 
a a 1858-1874. 10,080,000 
Capital Stock 12.00u,000 
£ 37,200,000 


The next item on the list of our debts 
to Britain is the cost of the Mutiny. This 
was charged to.India most unjustly, as is 
seen from the following extract from a letter 
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written by the Secretary of State for India 
in 1872: 


“The extraordinary case of the great Mutiny 
of 1857-58 is the only case which gives even 
plausibility to the war office representation; in 
that case, altogether unprecedented in the history 
of British Tadia, the mperial Government 
was , compelled, under _ the imminent risk 
of losing its Empire in the Hast, to make one of 
those efforts which are _ at times inseparable from 
Imperial powers and Imperial obligations. It 
must be remembered. however, that, if similar 
exertions had been called for by war in any other 
part of Her Majesty’s dominions, not only must 
the same effort have been made, but the burden 
of it must necessarily have been borne, in greater 
part, at_ least, by the Imperial Government ; but, 
in regard to the Indian Mutiny, no part of the cost 
of suppressing it was allowed to fall on` the 
Imperial Exchequer: the whole of it was or is 
now being defrayed by the Indian taxpayer.” 


incidentally it should be noted that the 
expenses of the Boer War were not only 
entirely met by Britain but she also paid 
the Boers £83 millions for rehabilitation of 


farms destroyed during the war. The 
Committee say : 
“Thus the burdens and obligations which have 


fallen upon the people of India from the East 
India Company amount to over 112 million sterling 
made up as follow : 


Cost of the first Afghan War 15,000.000 
» »  » £wo Burmese Wars, 14,000,000 
» _» , » Expeditions to China i 

0 Persia, Bare Š 6 tal 6,000,000 
n account o ompany’s apita 

and dividend. 37,200,000 

Cost of the Mutiny. is 40,000,000 

£ 112,260,000 


It is but fair that India should now claim’ to 
be relieved from the burdens of expenditures 
which were wrongly put on her shoulders.’ 


After the East India Company the 
Indian Exchequer was managed no better 
_by the Government of India. The same 


story of charging imperial expenses to India 
was repeated perhaps at greater length. 
The Public Debt under the Crown is divided 
into two sections, productive and non-produc- 


tive. Among the non-productive items can 
be seen such heads as expenses of the 
Abyssinian Expedition, Second Afghan War, 
Operations in Egypt and N.-W. Frontier, 
Burmese War. ete. During the Great War 
“India” met enormous bills in behalf of 
Great Britain which the latter country 


coolly passed off as India’s “Gift? of cost of 
military operations undertaken by India. 
These items together make up Rs. 397 crores. 
Further we find : 


Thus, under this head of “External Wars,” a 
- claim of over 397 crores is made. 
The expenses incurred in the maintenance of 
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India Office, Aden, Persian and Chinese Consulates, 
Ecclesiastical harges, etc. estimated at £20 
million, are challenged’. on the ground that these 
are Imperial charges, and so should fall on the 
Imperial Exchequer. and not on India. 


It is claimed that the deficits of Burmah 
budgets since 1886, aggregating to about 15 
crores and the interest charges and Railway 


deficits of about 22 crores anda share in respect 
of the expenses of Indian defence calculated at 1 
crore a year amounting to 45 crores for the period 
since 1886, aggregating in all to 82 crores, should 
be made good to India. 

This is the “most lamentable” operation, and 
the losses resulting from these transactions, 
amounting to about 35 crores, it is claimed, should 
be made good by Great Britain. 

The policy of , encouraging Railway construction 
by the system of guaranteeing Interest on the 
Capital sunk has led to considerable waste, and in 
many cases the cost per mille of a Guaranteed 
Railway is double that of a State-built Railway. 

Many or most of the Railways were built out of 
Military considerations, and only of late they have 
been able to pay their way. Strictly, a consider- 
able amount of this a called “developmental” 
expenditure should be charged to Military expendi- 
tures, Be it as it may, the recommendation 
confines itself to only the expenses of admittedly 
strategic lines in the N.-W. F. Province and at 
Aden costing about 33 crores, which should be 
paid by Great Britain. 

When the Railway properties were acquired 
by the State the acquisition was made under con- 
ditions that added considerably to the burdens 
of the people. The Companies were entitled, 
under the terms of their contracts, to be paid the 
market value of their Shares or Stock, at the 
date of acquisition. Because of the Guaranteed 
Interest payments, the market price of these Stocks 
and Shares went up enormously when the State 
was about to acquire the properties. The Com- 
panies thus obtained a high price which was not 
warranted by their assets or by the return from 
their revenues. This is an unjustifiable burden to 
be imposed on the people of India amounting to 
about 59 crores. 

The fixed rate of exchange provided in the 
Contracts of the Railway Companies occasioned 
enormous losses to Indian revenue, but the actual 
amount of loss is difficult of determination, and 
a deduction on this account must be made_ before 
taking over the debt said to be incurred on Railway 
account. 

As regards the other “Productive” debt items, - 
such as Irrigation, Posts and Telegraphs, etc., no 
claim is suggested, although the extravagance. of 
building a new capital at Delhi is criticized and 
the Back Bay Reclamation scheme in Bombay is 
condemned. 


Thus the total claims advanced are as 
follows :— 
Under the Company Crores Crores 
External Wars - 35 
Capital and Interest we BT 
Cost of Mutiny = 40 112 
Under the British Crown 
External Wars : = 87 
European War : “Gifts” 189 
' Cost «171 397 


“NOTH 


: Crores 
Miscellaneous Charges ons 20 
In respect of Burmah 82 
Reverse Council Losses on 35 
Railways se 83 


Total Rs. 729 crores 


The Committee to the following 
‘conclusion: 

The present “Public Debt” of India amounts to 
over 1100 crores. Taking into consideration_ the 
ever growing material and political gain to Great 
Britain as the result of possessing India, and in 
consideration of the suppression of Indian indus- 
tries and talents. the Committee recommends that 
Great Britain should follow: in dealing with India 
the precedent she set'in releasing Treland of her 
share of the National debt of the United Kingdom 
when Ireland was made a Free State. Every 
principle of fair play now requires that if India is 
to start on a new era of National Self-government, 
it should start freely and without any burden, if 
any progress is to be achieved at all. India cannot 
afford to bear any additional taxation. The only 
fone of progress for India -therefore are: 
the application of the national revenues to national 
purposes, and itis only by reducing the national 
expenditure on the civil and military administra- 
tion of the country to suit.its own requirements 
and freeing India from the liabilities for the 
public debts not incurred in her. interests, that 
saving can be effected, which would be applicable 
to the advancement of India in the matter of 
education and sanitation and other national means 
of regeneration.. 

Mr. J. C. Kumarappa adds to the report 
two notes which are summarized as follows : 

Tn the First Note, it is suggested that a claim 
be made in respect of annual Military Expenditures 
on sach amount as may be shown to be due to 
Imperial Interest as apart from the requirements 
of Indian defence. A standard is adopted and 
over and above that whatever is spent is to be 
borne by Great Britain. According to the calcula- 
tion given, about 540 crores, out of a total 
expenditure of 2128 crores, would seem to be 
due to be returned. 

The Second Note deals with Interest payments 
‘on claims. There it is, suggested claiming all 
interest payments made in respect of the items 
challenged in the report. The calculations show 
that another 536 crores, out of a payment of 1050 
crores, would appear to be due to be given back. 

Mr Kumarappa also thinks that the extra 
expenditure on account of Burma should 
not be claimed unless Burma were made a 
separate province. This is quite right ; for 
if we start on the work of gauging inter- 
provincial liabilities or the claims of 
individual provinces, it would lead to 
provincial jealousy . and ill-feeling. For 
ae most of the funds squandered by 
the Hast India Company came from Bengal 
and the longer the period that any part 
of India has been under the British, the 


come 
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more would be its claim, generally speaking, 
upon Britain. Francis Henry Skrine, I. ©. S., 
wrote in bis book India’s Hope (p. 39) : 


The. province (Bengal) proved of immense 
value during the era of struggle and consolidation. 
Its revenues enabled the Bast India papan 
to carry on the warfare in which it was involved 
and to pursue the policy of annexation which 
was forced upon it. 


The Committee would have done well 
to have claimed a share in the War 
Reparations on account of the numerous 
soldiers from India who died and were 
disabled on the battle-fields of France and 
Mesopotamia. India could also claim a 
large sum for all the Indian soldiers who. 
have ever died or been disabled in any 
battle fought for the “Empire.” 

Critics of the report there have been 
many among Anglo-Indians. Capital of 
Calcutta says : 

The balance-sheet embodied in the Report is 
the sort of document which might be expected 
from a “shady” lawyer acting on behalf of a 


fraudulent bankrupt. In a word, the debts are’ 
elaborated but the assets are concealed. 


So saying Capital (A Ditcher’s Diary, 
July 30, 1931) proceeds to “elaborate” the 
Assets as befits, shall we say, a fraudulent 
but highly solvent party. It says: 

On the 31st March, 1931, the total 
bearing obligations of the Government of India 
not covered by productive assets amounted to 
less than 200 crores. E 
Capital forgets that this does not disprove 
Indias claims upon Britain. It may be 
tbat whatever little money that was genuinely 
put into productive use out of the enormotis 
sums borrowed by the Government in the 
name of India, is yielding high profit and 
interest charge on ill-spent 
borrowings. But this would prove only the 
great productivity of India and not the 
wisdom or the “non-fraudulence” of the 
British. The question is whether or not 
the British have misappropriated so much 
money for imperialistic expenditure from 
out of the Indian exchequer. If they have, 
they should pay it back. If they have any 
counter-claims upon India on othé® grounds, 
they should also state them clearly. 

Those British economists ‚who are, like 
Ditcher in Capital, in the habit of overstating 
the British-managed assets of India, always 
omit to explain the details of such manage- 
ment. If they did so, it would clearly show 
how, from ‘the standpoint of national 


interest 
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economy, such over-statements are “fraudulent.” 
Prof. Findlay Shirras* has said: 


“It is interesting to note that while the total 
debt. productive and unproductive, on March 31, 
1918, amounts to £ 336.5 millions, the value of the 
State Railways and rrigation Works alone (capita- 


Pee dt, Gay: years’ purchase) is Pap mera at 
These figures, no doubt, exclude the 


to shoulder on 
Moreover, such 
that the State 


millions that India had 
account of the Great War. 
statements merely prove 
Railways and Irrigation Works are secret 
sources of taxing the already overtaxed 
Indians. For what else could they be when 
their actual cost price (which is not necessari- 
ly the price that was paid by the British 
rulers of India to their British builders, 
contractors or suppliers of materials) does 
not justify their high yield of profits. When 
a nation pays for a productive enterprise, 
such as a Railway or a canal, it should not 
be made to pay for the use of such state- 
owned capital goods at a rate higher than 
should pay for, the lowest world rate of 
interest on such stock, normal depreciation 
and maintenance with economy. ‘Will the 
Government-owned productive departments 
stand scrutiny on this basis ? Moreover, if 
our national productive enterprises prove 
highly profitable, weuld that justify the 
British in misappropriating our funds ? If 
one man could pay interest, from bis income, 
on £1,000,000, would that’ justify another 
man in forging a pro-note in his name for 
that amount ? 

Another set of critics attempt to point 
out how India has gained enormously in 
many indirect ways by remaining under 
British rule. It could be said in answer 
to them that we have lost much more 
through the destruction of our trades and 
industries by the British. The British have 
constructed and instituted many things in 
India; but all with a view to consolidate 
their own economic hold upon us. If we 
have been able to make some profitable use 
of these British institutions, we have done so 
in spite of the exploitative genius of Britain. 
Let us take a recent instance of indirect 
loss due to our British connection. The Great 
War caused us tremendous loss of trade, 
which would not have occurred had we been 
totally dissociated from the British. Probably 
it would have given us a chance to make 
big profit along with -the other neutrals. 





x Indian Finance and Banking, 3rd -Hid. p. 235. 
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Professors Shah and Kbambatta* -have 
calculated this..loss at 100 crores, which is 
an underestimate. 
Retrenchment 

The. scientific and the aiia depart- 
ments of the Government have all along 
been starved for funds and handicapped 
by lack of co-ordination with the controlling 
supreme heads, who have up till now shown 
practically no interest in these departments, 


the only exception being perhaps Lord 
Curzon. 

These departments, for example, the’ 
Archeological, Zoological and Geological 


Surveys—have only recently got into their 
stride and have already very substantially 
added to the cultural and scientific 
knowledge about India, thereby advancing 
our claims regarding a position amongst 
the civilized nations of the world. The 
economic gain has also been, directly and 
indirectly, very great, as any one conversant 


with the work of these departments 
is well aware. It is impossible. to give 
fuller details about the cultural, scientific 


and economic gains in these notes, but 
we hope to give more details in our next 
issue regarding some of these. 

The discovery of Mohen-jo-Daro made by 
the Archaeological Survey, the Anthropological, 
Medical and Economic Zoological work done 
by the Zoological Survey, the economic, strati- 
graphic and palaeontological work done by 
the Geological Survey are all achievements of 
the first magnitude in the cultural sphere. As 
such, every educated Indian should take 
pride in these and insist that these depart- 
ments be substantially strengthened by ` 
money grants and appointment of additional 
highly trained Indian officers. 

There is some wild talk about total 
suspension of work in these departments 
for a number of years. This would be nothing 
short of a calamity and the Government will 
be execrated throughout the civilized world, 
if they thoughtlessly carry out this mad 
project. 

. In our opinion, retrenchment is impossible’ 
ia these departments as the grants 
made at present are hopelessly inade- 
quate, as it is. All that the Government can 
do is to try to eliminate duplication of work 
and to bring about increase of efficiency in 
these departments. 


Bs oe and Taxable Capacity of India, ist E Ed. 
P. ói a 
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oo : 
-s The Soviet System 
/ ‘By RABINDRANATH TAGORE ` 


have already said that my mind has 
§ been greatly drawn towards the Soviet 

Government ever since my frst 
acquaintance’ with it. There are some 
special reasons for this, 
be discussed. 

At the back of the image thereof that 
has taken shape in my mind there swings 
the black curtain of India’s degradation. 
A certain truth can be’ discovered from the 
history that lies at the root of this 
degradation, which, if pondered upon, may 
serve to elucidate m 
the matter in question. 

When, once upon a time, the merchant- 
ships of Europe began to carry their wares 
from port to port of the Eastern continent, 
a new era of human history began to 
evolve upon this earth. The Kshatriya or 
Warrior Age passed away and the Vatshya 


or Merchant Age .was ushered in. In this 
age, the associations of traders that came 
to foreign countries began to smuggle in 


pieces of kingdoms through the backdoors 
of their trade-markets. They did not shrink 
to employ various underhand means, because 
what they desired was success, not glory. 

At this period India was famous 
throughout the world for her immense 
wealth, as has been proclaimed time after 
time by contemporary foreign historians. 


Even Clive himself has expressed surprise . 


which deserve to. 


ideas with regard to. 


‘pagoda-tree of wealth 


at bis own moderation in the art: of 
pilfering when he considered the immensity 
of India’s riches. ee 

By and by, in connection with clearing 
the ‘way to trade, the foreign merchants 
superimposed the royal throne on their seat 
of trade. The times were propitious. The 
Mogul power was then being undermined, 
Mahrattas and Sikhs were busy loosening 
the joints of the empire, which was finally 
dismembered -and destroyed by British 
hands. 

It cannot be maintained that there was 
no such thing as tyranny or injustice or 
disorder in this country when the aforesaid 


adventurers gambled for kingly power. 
But they were part and parcel of the 
country. The wounds they inflicted were 
skin-deep ; there may have been much 
bloodshed, but no bones were broken. 
The various methods of producing wealth 
were in full swing. In fact, all those 
departments enjoyed the patronage of the 


kings and Badshahs. If that had not been 
the case, there would have been no reason 


for foreign merchants to come crowding 
here. Why. should locusts swarm in the 
desert ? 


The means employed thereafter by the 
merchant-rulers to cut the roots of the 
in India, during this 


ill-fated union of commerce and empire, 
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are -oft-repeated tales of 

intensely disagreeable to hear. 
they are stale and hackneyed, 
do to suppress them with the muzzle of 
oblivion. That is the origin of the present 
unendurable poverty of the country. India 
once gloried in her wealth, and if we forget 
the conveyance by which it was transported 
to a distant island, we shall lose sight of 
an important fact in modern world-history. 
We must remember the fact that the motive 
force of modern politics is not military 
glory, but the lust of wealth. The subjects 
of a king bave some sort of human 
relationship with his royal power, but no 
such thing is possible with regard to greed 
for wealth. Wealth is cruel, impersonal. 
Not only does greed put the golden eggs 
laid by the goose into its basket, but it 
cuts the goose’s throat as well. 

Let us assume that the old-world skill 
and the various means by which handicrafts 
were carried on have naturally died out in 
competition with machinery. Therefore, to 
enable the people to live, the first thing 
necessary was to have taught them the use of 
machinery by every possible meaus. In 
modern times this endeavour has been 
strenuously made in all free countries for 
self-preservation. Japan has, within a short 
time, mastered the machine ridden by 
wealth. Had that not been possible, then 
she would have lost her life and property 
through the machinations of Europe, the 
master mechanic. Unfortunately, we have 
not had the same opportunities; for greed is 
envious Under the shadow of this enormous 
greed, our life and livelihood are withering ; 
in lien of which our masters console us 
by saying that law and order will be main- 
tained, in order to protect the small remnant 
of life and wealth that still remains. And 
we have mortgaged food and clothing, brains 
and learning to procure the money for their 
police uniforms with our last breath. f 

Where tbe relationship is’ one of greed, 
there can, be no respect for its medium. 
And where there is no respect, there the 
claims of the other side are kept down as 
low as possible. It is a matter of common 
knowledge how low are the funds apportioned 
for our very existence and the common 
decencies of human life. Only the barest 
amount of food, clothing, learning, medicine, 
drinking water strained from mud; on the 
other hand. no lack of policemen, and 
officials with fat salaries, whose pay, like 


history. and 
But because 


it will not . 
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the gulf stream, is mostly deviated towards 
relieving the cold of the British Isles, whose 
pensions we supply from a portion of our 
funeral expenses. The only reason for this 
is that greed is blind, greed is cruel; and 
India is an object of greed for India’s 
rulers. ` l 

And yet even in moments of utter 
despondency I never deny that Englishmen 
are generous by nature, that other European 
nations are more niggardly and cruel than 
these people in -their foreign territories. 
The rebellious spirit that we express in 
word and deed with regard to the ruling 
race would not have been tolerated by the 
rulers of auy other nation, proofs of which 
are not wanting in Europe itself and even 
in America. Even after proclaiming open 
rebellion, when we complain in astonishment 
if oppressed by the officials, then we prove 
that our deep respect for the English nation 
dies hard indeed. We expect much less 
from our own rajahs or zemindars. When 
staying in England I noticed that discredit- 
able cases of ruthlessness in India seldom 
found their way to the English papers. 
The reason: for this was not only the fear 
of opprobrium in Europe or America. Asa 
matter of fact, those English officials who 
believe in relentless methods in checking 
restlessness in foreign subjects fear the 
conscience of their own countrymen. 
Government has said that the repressive 
measures taken in order to punish the 
recent revolutionary disturbances, were of the 
lightest kind: We may not like to admit 
this; and yet.when we compare them with the 


punitive measures in the past and the 
present, we cannot say that the above 
statement is exaggerated. We have been 


rudely handled, often enough unjustly, and 
worst of all, from behind the screen: This 
also will I say, that in many cases, the, 
glory was theirs who were beaten and the 
humiliation theirs who held the rod. And 
yet judging by the usual standard of 
administration, we must say that our 
chastisement was of the lightest. Especially 
when no bonds of blood relationship exist 
between us, and when they possess the 
physical power of turning the whole of 
India into a Jallianwallah Bagh. 

Still, that is no consolation. The punish- 
ment that dwells in the end of a stick may 
become tired after a while, there is even the 
possibility of its being overcome with shame. 
But the punishment that dwells within the 
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nature of men does not disappear behind a 
bridge: party at the gymkhana, after breaking 
a few human skulls. It is undermining the 
wealth of the whole nation from within. The 
punishment inflicted by anger comes to an 
end sometime ; but the penalty exacted by 
greed is endless. 


In the Times Literary Supplement I see 
that a writer named Mackee maintains that 
the root cause of India’s poverty is the over- 
population resulting from indiscriminate 
marriage. The insinuation being that the 
drain going on from outside would not have 
been intolerable, -if fewer people had licked 
the platter clean of less food. I hear that in 
England, between 1871 and 1921 a. p. the 
population has increased by 66 per cent. 
The rate of increase in India’s population in 
fifty years is 33 per cent. Then why this 
difference in result, where the cause is the 
same ? Therefore, it is evident that the root 
cause is not increase of population but the 
lack of food-provision. And where is the 
root of that ? i 

If the fortunes of those who govern and 
those who are governed, move in the. same 
orbit, then there cannot be any cause for 
complaint, that is to say, the spoils are 
pretty equally divided, whether the products 
be plenty or meagre. But where there lies 


the expanse of an immense sea and boundless - 


greed between the bright fortnight - and 
the dark fortnight, where the provision of 
education, sanitation, self-respect and wealth 
never rises above the level of miserliness on 
the dark side, and yet the provision for the 
bull’s-eye lantern of the night watchman is 
ever on the increase, it doésn’t require 
much delving into the intricacies of statistics 
to calculate that for the last 160 years, 
poverty in all things on the Indian side, and 
prosperity in all things on the British, have 
existed back-to-back, like the obverse and 
reverse sides of a medal. If one wanted to 
draw a complete picture of the above, then 
one would have to place side by side scenes 
from the lives of the peasant who produces 
the jute in Bengal and. of those who enjoy 
the profits thereof in distant Dundee. 

The terrible era of trade was ushered in 
together with the discovery of the whole 
world by sea-going vessels. The first chapter 
of the age of commerce began with robbery. 
The earth then groaned under the frightful- 
ness of slave-stealing and wealth-stealing. 
This cruel business was carried on chiefly in 
foreign lands. In those days Spain wiped off 


_ Wealth today may be 


‘dissolve in showers on the other 


“India is suffering, have their roots in 


with blood, 
Mexico, but also its whole civilization. 


in separate gusts from the West. 
unnecessary to deal with that history. 
current of wealth 
from the East to the West. 

However painful may be the cleavage that 
is created by the heartless process of money- 


not only the gold hoards of lg 
The : 
‘blood-red clouds of that storm reached nce j 
t is- 
The . 
and prosperity turned“ 


making in the same country, between the . 


members of the same nation, yet there equal ; 
there may be 
no. 
The same” 
in the mill of ` 
promoted to-morrow . 


opportunities are open to all ; 
differences of capacity, but there 
hampering distinction of rights. 
person who is being ground 


is 


to the grinding part of the apparatus. Not 
only that, but a certain amount of the wealth 
amassed by the rich, is 

throughout the country 
other. Personal 


in 


distributed naturally ` 
some form or . 
wealth cannot help taking ® 


upon itself a large amount of the responsibi- - 
lity of national wealth. Popular education, ` 


awaa E, 


popular sanitation, popular entertainment, * 
various philanthropic institutions, —these are ` 
all very costly undertakings. All these 


varied claims of the country are satisfied by. 


the rich, whether they wish it or not. 


But the wealth of India that belongs to` 


foreign merchants or big officials, is shared 


by the people of India in the shape of mere - 


crumbs left over from the feast. 


The * 


peasants’ profound needs of education and. 
sanitation remain ignored, but no portion of” 


the outgoing profits is restored to them. 
That which goes, goes altogether. The village 
tanks are contaminated in order to make 
jute-profits possible, but not a pice is dropped 
from the full mouey-bags of foreign capitalists 
in order to assuage this dire water famine. 
If - relief measures for water have to be 
undertaken, then all the strain of that taxa- 
tion falls on the blood of these starved 
paupers. There is no money in the Govern- 
ment treasury for popular education—why 
not ? The principal reason is that vast sums 
of money vanish from India altogether; that 
is to say, the water in the tanks evaporates 
on this side, and is turned into clouds which 
side. This 
poor unfortunate, uneducated, unhealthy, 
moribund India has for years been supplying 


funds unostensibly to the hospitals and 
schools of that far country. i 
Sir John Simon has said: “In our view 


the most formidable of the evils from which 


social- 
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and. economic customs of long standing, 
which can only be remedied by. the action 
of the Indian people themselves.” 


‘This is a contemptuous opinion. The 


standard by which he has judged India’s’ 


needs; is not their own standard. He cannot 
‘even imagine for a tattered, weak-bodied, 
disease-worn, India deprived of education, 
the same ideal of life which has developed 
in his own country in the shape of unfettered 
education and wuntrammelled freedom and 
opportunities. We must eke out a scanty 
existence by preventing over-population 
while making their inflated standard of life 
possible for ever. 

Jt was when foreign greed and the 
indifference resulting therefrom had stamped 
their features upon my mind upon a dark 
background of despair, that I went to Russia. 
When T observed in this vast country a 
strenuous endeavour made by the Soviet 
Government to impart through education 
perfect efficiency to the entire people com- 
posed of various races, European and non- 
European, I wished to put the question to 
the’ Simon Commission: If it be true that 
it is the ignorance and superstition in India 
that has entered like a shaft and has been 
bleeding it to death through all these years, 
then why has nothing been done in adequate 
‘measure to alleviate it, during the hundred- 
and-sixty years of British rule ? Has the 
Commission demonstrated by statistics the 
comparative amount spent by the British 
Government upon supplying the Police with 
batons and supplying education to the people 
whose skulls are amenable to these batons ? 

On setting foot in Russia, the first thing 
that meets the eye is that the peasants and 
workers’ community there, who, eight years 
ago, were as helpless, starving, oppressed 
and uneducated as the people of India, 
whose burden of sorrow was in many 
directions even heavier than our own, have 
progressed further along the path of educa- 
tion within this short time, than our upper 
classes have done in a hundred-and-sixty 
years. Here I have seen the actual mani- 
festation stretching from one end of the 
horizon to the other, of that 
education, which we poor: dreaming beggars 
have not dared to paint even on the canvas 
of a mirage. , 

How has tbis miracle become possible ? 
I have repeatedly asked ` myself. And the 
answer I have received in my own mind is 


that there is no’ barrier of greed anywhere. 


_ Tarkoman subjects 


_of food we eat, 


vision of, 
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These people are not afraid to give a 
complete, thorough education even to their 
in far Asia; in fact, they 
are eager to do so. 


I hear that a French scholar has said, > 
in connection with the spread of education 
in Cochin-China, ` that he hopes France will 
not make the same mistake as the English 
Government has made, in educating the 
natives of India. We must admit that there 
is a certain nobility in the English character 
by reason of which they occasionally make 
mistakes in their foreign rule and miss a 
thread or two in the close-woven mesh of 
domination; otherwise perhaps it would have 
taken another century or so for us to find 
our voices. It cannot be gainsaid that 
ignorance of the people is not less powerful 
than police batons; perhaps Lord Curzon 
had some glimmerings of this truth. The 
French scholar does not judge the educational 


needs of a subject country by the same 
standard as he jadges those of his own. 
The only reason for this is greed. To 


servitors of their greed 
are very hazy as human beings, and their 
claims are naturally minimized. Those with 
whom India is linked by government, have . 
not clearly ‘visualized to this day, what kind 
what sort of water we use 
to slake our thirst, what a profound ignorance 
envelopes our minds. Because, the important 
point is that we are necessary to them, that 
we also have our life-and-death needs is not 
such an urgent matter. Besides, we have 
been brought down so low, that it is hardly 
possible to honour our claims. 


That is why, when I went to Russia aud 
saw that very greed was chastened, I felt a 
great joy. For I cannot rid my mind of the 
central idea behind this, which is that, not 
only in India, but all over the world, 
wherever one sees a net of great danger 
spread, there the inspiration always comes 


the greedy, the 


from greed. 
Once upon a time the Tsarist regime 
sought to overpower the people’s mind 


through ignorance and blind piety and to 
sap their manhood by ruthless police perse- 
cutions. I do not imagine that the rod of 
iron is supine in Russia at present, but the 
intensive method of education is extraordinary. 
And therefore this much can be said for 
certain that -the education which the masses 
of Russia are receiving so freely and plenti- 
fully, will naturally counteract the utter 


THE SOVIET SYSTEM 


-vepression of the freedom of mind with 
‘regard to a particular economic doctrine. 

One constantly hears rumours of cruel 
oppression in Russia—that may be possible. 
And yet, the Soviet Government is con- 
tinually demonstrating the terrible repression 
and tyranny of the old regime by means of 
pictures and cinemas and historical lessons. 
If this Government has also adopted the same 
cruel methods, then the least one can say 


is that it is a strangely mistaken policy for 
them to arouse feelings of disgust against 
all acts of cruelty. If the cruelties of 


Siraj-ud-daula in the Black Hole were 
everywhere denunciated at cinemas and by 
other vivid means, then at any rate it might 
be excusable to say that to perpetrate a 
Jallianwallah Bagh at the same time would 
be an act of foolishness. 
` A strenuous endeavour is clearly evident 
in Soviet Russia tc cast the intelligence of 
the masses in one and the same mould of 
Marxian economics; and with this determina- 
tion in view, the way to free discussion on 
this subject has been forcibly barred. I 
believe this accusation to betrue. During 
the recent European war, the same attempt 
was made to gag freedom of speech, and to 
suppress either behind prison-bars or upon 
the gallows all individual opinion that went 
against the policy of the Government. 

Where the greed of gaining immediate 


results is very strong, there political leaders - 


do not care to acknowledge the right of 
individual opinion, That discussion can be 
postponed, they say, meanwhile lef us gain 
our ends. Russia is in a state of war now: 
there are enemies within and without. 
Various machinations are afoot on all sides 
for frustrating all their experiments. So the 
foundations of their constructive work must 
be securely laid as soon as possible; and 
hence they have no hesitation in using force. 
But however urgent the need may be, force 
weakens for good the foundation on which 
it raises its tower. 

The goal Russia has set itself is to make 
a pathway for the new age; to uproot 
ancient beliefs and customs from their old 
beds; to disturb the tranquillity of long- 
standing habits. Those who cannot brook 
the delay of compromising with human 
nature and biding their time, believe in 
violent action; but what they build up 
eventually in a single night by forcible 
measures, does not bear weight and does 
not last long. I do not believe in those 


_ opinions, but not men. 
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leaders who have sueceeded in moulding 
First of all, itis not 
wise to’ have such implicit faith in one’s 
opinion, which must be proved gradually in 
course of action. Those very leaders who 
do not obey the injunctions of sacred writings 
are rigid believers, I find, in the gospel 
of economics, with which they want to force 
mento come into line, willy-nilly, by hook 
or by crook. They fail to understand that 
even if they succeed in forcing these 
doctrines down men’s throats, that does not 
prove them to be true; in fact, that the 
greater the force used, the less is the proof 
of truth. In Europe, when there existed 
a militant faith in the Christian scriptures, 
then efforts were made to prove their truth 
by breaking men’s bones on the rack, by 
burning and piercing and stoning them. 
Nowadays the same kind of reasoning by 
brute force is being applied to Bolshevik 
doctrines by friend’ and foe alike. Both 
parties accuse each other of curbing the. 
right of individual opinion. In the result, 
human nature in the Western continent is 
being subjected to missiles from both sides. 
It reminds me of our Baul song: 


“O cruel hasty one, 

Wilt pluck the tender blossom of thy soul 
And throw it in the flames, to shrivel there? 
Wilt thou not tarry for the flower to bloom, 
But it must scatter scent without delay ? 
Look at my master now, the holy one, 

Who waits in patience through the ages long, 
And bides his time for every bud to bloom. 
Thy greed is avid, hence thy cruel rod 

Is all thou canst depend upon. Listen now 
To Madan’s prayer--In my master’s heart ` 
The self-unconscious hears in blissful ease 
The message of the soul, O hasty one.” 


T have said that in Soviet Russia the 
various subjects of the Russian State, irrespec- 
tive of race and class, have been honoured by 
receiving equal rights and opportunities for 
real education. It is because I am a British- 
Indian subject that this matter bas been to 
me a source of such deep gratification. 

Now perhaps I must answer one last 
question. , Many people in my country have 
asked me my opinion about Bolshevik . 
economics. l am afraid, that scripture-driven 
and priest-ridden country as ours has always 
been, the tendency of our hypnotized mentality 
is to accept immediately as Vedic truth any 
foréign imported doctrine. Freeing ourselves. ^ 
from, this spiritual tutelage, we should now y 
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begin to say that opinions are justified by 
their application to reality, that the test is 
not yet finished. The chief ingredient in 
any doctrine relating to humanity is human 
nature itself. It takes time to ascertain how 
far it ean be harmonized with buman 
nature. . 

Man has two sides: on the one hand, he 
has his independent self, on the other he is 
related to everybody else. If one leaves out 
either of these sides, then what remains is 
unreal. When man inclines uncompromisingly 
to one particular side, then his adviser 
wishing to cut the Gordian Knot, tells him 
to lop off the other side altogether. When 
individualism culminates in acute self-seeking, 
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then the wise counsellor advises to annihilate 
the self altogether. Perhaps that may lessen 5 
the disturbances, but it may also conceivably 
stop all movements of life. To kill the horse 
in order to make the carriage safe is not a 
wise policy. 


Men fight and-struggle with one another 
because they are encased in separate bodies, 
but only an arrogant economic Czar could suggest 
that all men should be tied together hand- 
and-foot with one rope, so as to make one 


gigantic body inhabit the earth. To fly in 
the face of Providence and try to upset its 


decrees wholesale, requires more foolhardiness. 
than courage. 4 


E Eo Women’ s Education in American Colleges 
D a 


p By B. B. MUNDKUR, wa, Pao. 


OST of the colleges and universities in 
the United States of America are co- 
educational institutions. The number 

of girl students registering year 
thesé centres of learning is increasing and to 
a majority of the middle and upper class 
girls college education has become a matter 
of course. To the highly ambitious among 
them who are not afraid of hard work, a good 
college training opens up splendid avenues 
of “service. The American women have 
recognized that a college course will not 
only increase their earning power but will 
make them finer women, more capable of 
meeting whatever situation that may present 
itself. in life, whether in the business and 
professional world or as a home-maker and a 


mother. 
There has been moreover a growing 
demand for  college-trained women for 


positions as teachers of -home economics, as 
directors of cafés and  tea-rooms, as 
consultants in commercial firms, as dietitians 
in hospitals, or as experts in technical 
journalism, and the demand has been greater 


than the supply. To meet this need the 
colleges and universities have usually a well 
equipped and staffed Home’ Economics 


Division ranking as much in importance as 


` Agriculture and Medicine. 


by year in- 


the divisions of liberal arts, science, law, 
Apart from the 
home economics women. 
enter other departments of knowledge ‘in 
order to specialize. Most popular among: 
these are the departments of medicine, liberal 
arts, science, and dentistry. A few among 
them find their way into the law, landscape 
architecture, architectural engineering: 
departments also. i 

But the great centre of women’s activity 
in the colleges is of course the Home 
Economics Division. It is for the courses- 
provided in this department that the largest 
number of girls are enrolled. And of a 
necessity the great colleges and universities. 
are compelled to have the best staffs and. 
equipment so as to attract the largest number 
of students. 

In the Iowa State College of Agriculture: 
and Mechanic Arts at Ames, Towa, there 
is one of the best home economics divisions 
in the country. It is claimed by the Iowa 
State girls that theirs is the best equipped 
and staffed institution in the Union. What- 
ever that be, there is no doubt that it has a 
nationwide reputation for the efficiency of 
its training. 

Over a thousand girls from 


department ‘of 


Towa and: 






Wwe 


-States register every year in this 
tution and in the years 1928-1929 and 
1880 there were some from such remote 
tes as Vermont, Washington and New 
exico, while there was one girl deputed by 


















the New Zealand Government, another from 
Vienna and a third from Estonia. The 
faculty is composed of about sixty women 


who-are specialists in their respective fields, 
The Division of Home Economies is organized 
into the following departments which contri- 
pute to all sides of home-making education : 
applied art; foods and nutrition ; institu- 
ional administration (management of tea- 
cafés); physical education ; 
women’s clothing; household 
nistration which includes home manage- 
nt, child care, child training, and house- 
equipment. 
The home economies. courses in the old 
ys used to. mean not much more than 
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The Home Economics Building ~lowa State College 
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learning to cook and sew. That is no 
changed. With the increasing demands 
modern civilization it not only means lea: 
how to administer a home isely 
happily and fto occupy a 









in community life but it means 
enter one of those professions for which 
home economics provides a basic training, 
The following things are kept in mind while 
educating the girls, before fitting them to 
such important tasks : 
The knowledge and practice of health : 
The ability to spend time and money. 
intelligently E 
The ability to find and enjoy beauty. 
everyday life i 
The ability to maintain fine social 
spiritual relationships with other p 
A girl before she graduates has 
residence in the college for at least: fou: 
Even though the girls are s 












preparing to 
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home economics, yet a broad training. is 






usually provided them and the subjects 
include: English language and literature, 
American and foreign history, psychology, 
physical, biological and social sciences. 
courses in foreign languages, technical 
ournalism, vocational education, public 


insisted upon and the 
are almost com- 
botany, physics, 


aking are usually 
owing Freshman courses 
sory: mathematics, 

















course 
a broad 
college 


chemistry and zoology. A four year 
in home economics then means 

general education based on high 
standards. 

In home economics courses there is a 
great variety and freedom of choice. Some 
of the more important courses are : cooking of 
various foods; chemical and nutritive 
properties of foods; meats, their recognition, 
properties, different modes of cooking ; 
Jaundering ; textiles and women’s elothing 
including examination and selection of fabrics ; 








A Class in Cooking 





home furnishing and decoration; correct use 
of kitchen and home appliances; anatomy,’ 
hygiene and care of the human body ; 
economies of home budgets, ete. Nothing 
that influences home life and its betterment 
in a scientific manner is lost sight of. 

While there are no final examinations, 
girls graduating in home economics have a 
unique final test when they have an oppor- 
tunity to show to the best of their ability 


the use of what they have gathered all alons 
the way. Girls who reach the fourth yea 
class have to spend six weeks In groups ol 
eight in houses known as home managemen! 
houses. There are four such homes on the 
Iowa State College campus. In each home 
is a child under two years, usually securec 
from some foundling hospital or rescue home 
The child and the home furnish the students 
ordinary problems of child care, training, and 
management. The problems of managing the 
home when there are guests, of _ handling the 
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daily routine tasks, and of attending to the 
-other members of the family provide excellent 
opportunities .to put to test the training the 
girls had recéived. 


The Home Economies Hall, or the Hee 
building as the girls affectionately call it, is 
a stately edifice, combining dignity with 
charm, quite in keeping with its purpose. 
It is completely equipped for the study of 


all phases of home-making education. 
laboratories furnished 


Modern 
with up-to-date appara- 


tas is a feature of all departments of the 
division and among the special features are: 
the unit kitehens planned like very convenient 
home kitchens ; the equipment laboratories 
stocked with all types of up-to-date home- 
-equipment ; the institutional kitchen and tea 
room where girls specializing in this depart- 
ment have opportunities to learn the correct 
‘methods of taking orders, serving, and where 


‘faculty members and students can obtain 
midday meals at a small cost; the house 
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interior studios where problems in house 
furnishing are worked with actual mate 
an experimental textiles laboratory 
animal laboratory for nutrition experim 
with guinea-pigs and rabbits; and a] 
auditorium for publie gatherings. 
physical education department is he 
in an adjacent building for 

room in the Home Economies 
The State Legislature has been asked 
build a hundred thousand dollar struetur 










for housing the complete women’s gymnasit 
and that is waiting sanction. 

While working out the details of under- 
graduate instruction, advanced studies for th 
sake of girls who want to go up higher ha 
not been forgotten. The graduate departme: 
is being steadily improved providing ine 
ing facilities for specialization, espe 
in foods and nutrition, 

Nor is this all. The Seniors, studen 
the fourth year class, edit and -publis 
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1 help of the faculty a useful journal “four 2 























































imes a year in which problems affecting 
he every day life of American housewives 
ire nicely dealt with and important discoveries 
made in the Home Economics Division are 
et forth in popular language. The Iowa 
Homemaker is an illustrated journal with 
i wide circulation in the State and is popular 
mong: lowa women. 

-The College Broadcasting station has 
d one hour in the mornings for the 
‘of this division to give talks on 
iygiene, child care, child training, etc. During 
eh hours foreign students on the campus 
y be requested to talk on the home life 


‘he Laboratory for studying problems of Nutrition 


ind related topics of their respective home- 


ds. From the appreciations which the 
riter received from such States as Kansas, 


h Dakota, Minnesota, it was evident 
at the Iowa homemakers hour on the 
OL was taned in in several homes. 

“he after college activities of the girls 
With over a thousand 





the college dormitories. These are well- 
furnished and attractive homes where girls 
enjoy home life. After the ‘freshman’ year 
the girls may stay in the Sorority houses, 
though a large number continue to stay in 
the dormitories. 

The Sorority is a kind of a club house 
providing both board and lodging. It is 
entirely managed by the girls themselves. 
A president, a council, a social secretary, 
a sports secretary, etc. are elected every year. 
A house mother appointed by the Dean of 
Women, but paid by the Sorority chaperons 
of the girls. On Fridays and Saturdays the: 
Sororities may hold dances, mixers, firesides,. 
when boy friends are invited to the home 
and additional chaperons who are faculty 
members have to be requisitioned. All these 
functions have of course to have the approval“ 
of the Dean of Women. 

The Sororities have either local or national 








standing. The former are those that have 
no branches in other university or college 
centres, National standing Sororities have 


a large number of branches (known in the | 
States as Chapters). Greater the number . of 
chapters a Sorority has, greater its importance 
and Sororities with chapters from coast to 
coast (Atlantic to Pacific) have very guarded 
membership. Most of these Sororities have 
Greek letter names such as Phi Beta Pi, 
Alpha Nu Omicron, and a walk round the 
college campus where most of these are 
situated is an exercise in learning the Greek 
alphabet. 

Similar club houses where men students 
stay are known as Fraternities and their 
organization, etc. is same as that of the. 
Sororities. E 

Not all girls can enter Sorority homes. 
Each Sorority has certain standards which 
have to be fulfilled before the initiate is 
finally selected. These are: a certain 
scholastic standing, a particular social 
position, proficiency in some sports, such as, 
hockey, swimming, basketball, archery, and 
also dancing. It is usual for a mother to 
desire her daughter to enter the Sorority 


of which she is an alumnus. Alumni spirit 
is extremely strong. 
Some Sororities have open houses on 


Sundays when outsiders on the campus may 
be asked for dinner. Foreign students on 
are on such 
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A Corner of the Laundry 


The Iowa State College grants every Those who wish to dedicate their lives: for 
year a limited number of fellowships to girls the noble purpose of the emancipation of 
from foreign lands who are graduates in country and the education of our women 
their home country, and who wish to take would do well to apply, and their applications 
advantage of the facilities available in that are sure to be considered with sympath 
college. They get graduate standing and and encouragement. : 
can register for the M. S. or Pb. D. degrees. 
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Economic Reconstruction of India 


By MANU SUBEDAR 


HE poverty of India is real, not merely 

with reference to the condition of the 
be people in the immediate past before 
‘British rule, but also with reference to the 
‘condition of the mass of people all over 
[the world. Poverty doesnot mean merely 
that the general level of earnings is low, 
but it also means that a large number is 
unemployed and they are offering themselves 
for work at a lower wage. It also means 
that these men, who are not fully employed, 

savings, or, by eliciting 






































consume their own 
K he support of others, prevent further savings 
Indian economic life cannot 


hands of those who produce. 
_ taken away from them in the form of higher 
rents or taxes, or, if it never falls into their 
hands, but is taken away by alien interests 
in the form of surplus profits, the economic 
position would remain the same. 

= In order to prepare for better economic 
- life in this country, the people should have 
the will and desire to face changes. There 
_ would have to be changes in law and in 
practice, which will strengthen the position 
of the actual cultivator. There would have 
C to be further protective laws, which would 
give the enterprising people of this country 
i a. place far more secure and assured than 
it is at present. In no country in the world 
has there been such a disorganization in 
economic affairs as in India. The door is open, 
© and as amatter of fact, there have been 
' more facilities for those who come from 
= abroad, than for the sons of the soil. The 
= conservation of India’s resources in Indian 
= hands and the control of her capital and 
industry by Indians, is, therefore, a sine 
= qua non, but this is sure to involve some 
| degree of interference with established 
foreign vested interests. The interference 
will, however, not be considerable. Nor 
would it be without definite precedents in most 
other countries, including the United Iing- 
| dom. There does not appear to be any 
_ sound reason why India should not 
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tide has turned. 


reorganize her economic life to suit her own: 
conditions, so as to give the maximum 
benefit to the large mass of her own popula- 
tion, adopting the same expedients as have 
been adopted by various other civilized 
nations in the world. That it was not open 
to her to adopt these expedients in the past ` 
on political grounds, is obvious. Whether 
it will be open to her even after the promised 
reforms are introduced, is at present 
hanging in the balance. since England appears 
to be determined to ask for safe-guards, the 
like of which do not exist anywhere either 
in the Empire or in the world. 

Another direction in which these who 
seek reconstruction of Indian economic life 
will have to go, is the avoidance of waste. 
Expenditure towards a certain end definitely 
calculated to secure the efficiency of a 
producing unit is fully justified. But, 
beyond that, it is wasteful. The standard, 
therefore, has to be applied to a million 
different occasions by different classes of 
people under different conditions, but there is not 
the slightest doubt that economy in expenditure 
has not yet been undertaken in India in earnest. 
There is wasteful extravagance in the- 
administrative expenditure of the Central 
Government and provincial Governments as 
well as large municipalities. Things have been 
adjusted up to a certain standard in boom 
years, when everything appeared to be rosy, 
but no one seems to have had the courage 
or the public spirit to cut down when the 
Public opinion itself has 
been somewhat dormant. If, when the 
tide has definitely turned away, timely 
precautions are not taken, the whole 
machinery may be brought to a stop by a 
sudden and jerky process. It would affect 
the credit of all these units and it would 
generally give a shock to the delicate 
economic fabric, in which the condition of 
one set of people and’ owe class inside a 
nation vitally affects all others. There is waste- 
fulness further in the carrying on of all 
public utility, both in the hands of the 
state and of private enterprise. There are 
leakages, which are avoidable in many joint-- 
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There is, further, 
expenditure on 
in social matters. 


stock and other coucerns. 
“thoughtless and reckless 
the part of -the people 
The social life of the bulk of the population 
is at present merely drifting. The orthodox 
tradition holds on without the necessary 
adjustments, and a community, which 1s 
almost leaderless in social matters, merely 
goes on doing what was done in the. past 
regardless of the changed circumstances and 
‘regardless of the fact that resources, which 
are much more urgently wanted for essential 
items, are expended in sheer imitation in 
an erratic manner on matters, which can 
tbe disposed of with much smaller outlay. 
Apart from absolute savings, which can 
arise in this manner, the average man in 
the mass of the population is so ignorant of 
the world, in which he has to live and of 
the country, whose condition he shares, that he 


spends his money, indiscriminately. The 
greatest power in the hands of the people 
jn this country is their purchasing power. 
Small individually, it still works out in 
the mass toa very large amount. The 
balk of this purchasing power is at present 
consumed ou purchases from abroad. 


Imported articles, ¢.¢. foreign-made things, 
are, as a rule, preferred with the obvious 
result -- that wages and profits on the 
manufacture of these articles are shipped 
abroad, instead of being retained in. this 
country. It is not known to the average’ 
buyer of things that from ten per cent to 
ninety per cent of the cost of various articles 
is accounted for by wages paid to the 
labour used in the manufacture. In some 
cases. it is more, in:some cases it is less, 
but in all cases there is a substantial 
portion of the price, which goes in wages. 
There is another portion, which goes as 
profit, leaving the residual for the cost of 
the primary material. The cost of the 
primary material is generally extremely 
small. When, therefore, an article manu- 
factured abroad worth Re. 1 is purchased by 
an Indian, if means that he has done 
another Indian out of anything from four 
annas to twelve annas, which would have gone 
towards his sustenance. If this elementary 
lesson in national co-operation could not be 
learned by our people, all hope of ecunomic 
improvement must be given up. It is not merely 
With regard to foreign cloth, but with regard 
“to all articles that this matter needs a closer 
attention than it has received in the past. 
Just as economic deterioration acts in a 


not 
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cruel and cumulative manner, so _ that. 
disorganization in one field reacts unfavourably 
on efforts by the same people in another 
field,‘so also does economic improvement act 
cumulatively io the other direction. Once 
the atmosphere for better effort and more 
discrimination in the expenditure of Indians 
has been established, the push, which it will 
give to Indian effort in every field, will be 
so great that the benefit will be reaped by 
everyone. With astonishing suddenness bas 
the wave of .poverty covered this country, 
which was once prosperous. With the same 
astonishing rapidity can the change be 
brought about, if the people were determined 
towards that end and if there were no 
political or extraneous factors obstructing 
their path. Leaders of thought in India of all 
political parties and of all communities have 
already emphasized most of these notions, 
but it is one thing to enunciate a doctrine 
like this on paper, and it is quite another 
thing for it to become a living day-to-day 
religious conviction with the mass of the 
people. It will be thus seen that the greatest 
obstacle to overcome is the backwardness of 
the mass. Greater effort is, therefore, 
necessary to preach that India is for Indians 
and that the resources of India shall be 
exploited by Indians for the benefit of 
Indians. Tt is unfortunate that facilities for 
the purchase of indigenous articles are 
always available and prices are not 
always competitive. The only way to end 
the position would be to persist in the 
patronage of Indian concerns by Indians. 
The competition of Indian concerns amongst 
themselves will soon bring down the prices. 
This is the better method and this will secure 
more lasting results than internecine - 
comments on the doings of one set by 
auother and wee versa.. 

If India were left to itself, economic 
reconstruction would not still be an easy 
task. It would require a very great effort, 
But the presence of foreign interested parties, 
who are auxiously seeking to divide the 
people amongst themselves either on the 
ground of provincial jealousies, religious 
differences, class prejudices, or on any other 
ground, makes the position much worse than 
it is. -It is not yet generally realized that 
advice tendered by. foreign people to Indians 
in economic matters is always suspect. 
These people are not here for the benefit of” 
their health and it is wrong to assume that 
they would, of their own free will, help. 
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` Endians in building up her 
including her. industries. when the result 
may be greater self-reliance and greater 
independence for the people of this country 
with regard to imported supplies. Japan, 
Ttaly and Turkey offer cases of nations, who 
were determined to achieve rapid progress 
in certain directions, and who have managed 
to show the result. These models are before 
India, but India is not free to work on these 
lines, so long as the economic policy of India 
Ys directed not by Indians, or for Indians, 
_ but from abroad and for the benefit of 
another race. i 

It will be thus seen that, while the task 
is immense, it is not hopeless. Some Indians 
in some directions have achieved wonderful 


economic life, 


results, and the “saggestion that Indians 
are incompetent is an offensive libel. The 
difficulty is the great deadweight of an 


ignorant mass and of directing this mass in 
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their economic activities in theright channels. 
Much could be secured if the inefficiency of 
the individual worker requiring a lot of. 
supervision, which adds to the cost, could be 
reduced. If every worker were made literate,— 
it isa matter oftwo, three months to teach him 
the alphabet,—there will be at least some means 
of expanding the mind and, making him realize 
a better standard. It is truethat at present the . 
masses are ignorant and act as a brake on 
progress, yet they are not as unteachable as some 
people imagine. The serious defect seems to 
be with the leaders at the top, some of whom 
have got half-baked notions with regard to 
things, some of whom are concerned with 
the advancement of party politics and party 
politics alone, and some of whom ‘are seeking 
things for themselves. Aneconomist can only 
formulate the conditions. of progress. It is 
for the active politicians and public men to 
secure those conditions. 





The Philippines and its Past 


By DHIRENDRA NATH ROY, Pu. bn. 
Professor in the University of the Philippines 


WT is not conservatism with its unbecoming ' 


connotation to study a people’s past and 

receive inspiration therefrom. For the 
present is simply a link in the chain of a 
people’s history which depicts the expression 
of its soul pusbing on its course for ever to 
realize itself. The people who talk of the 
present and the future without regard to 
the past are those who have usurped their 
present position with false credentials and 
are anxious to abuse biological induction 
by attempting to break away from their low 
pedigree. There is so little inspiration in 
tracing descent from the Vikings and the 
buccaneers that it: is clever to assume the 
new epithet of ‘progressive’ without talking 
of anything from which ‘progress’ is 
achieved as a historical sequence and then 
most unceremoniously, if not impudently, 
make a self-appraisement of superiority. 
The whole thing is a rollicking mess decep- 
tive in all its dazzling appearance. A subject 
people can hardly allow itself to be swayed 
by that delusive formula of ‘progress’ and 


run its present course of life separated from 
its real past. It is like a plant cut off from 
its roots but given plenty of showers by the 
gardener; its greenness may retain itself 
from artifical moisture but when the source 
of life is gone, it is only a matter of time 
to see it totally rotten. 

Can the people of these Islands build up 
a healthy present or dream of a golden 
future without due regard to their past ? 
What inspiration can a subject people have 
to build its destiny anew when its existing 
political status is an implicit surrender of 
national self-confidence and a homage to an 
alien race? It is the moral imperative of a. 
subject people to keep its brighter past 


always connected with its gloomy present 
(for the present of a subject people is 
always gloomier than when it was nota 


subject people) so that the sun of its national 
soul can keep the present vitalized from 
within and slowly melt away the gathering. 
clouds from its own horizon to anticipate a 
real summer of joy and productivity. There 
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is no greater religion to a subject people 
than to’ save its own ideal, its national soul; 
for, otherwise, it lapses into a degrading 
idolatry by unconsciously beginning to. 
worship the alien rulers. 

It is easy to conceive that the soul of 
the Island people shrank a great deal at the 
coming of the Spaniards. The cold blast of 
Castilian tyranny for three long centuries 
finally caused it to hibernate. Thus when a 
people’s inner voice is silent it judges things 
with a foreign criterion and feels shy to 
think of its own. Can there be a worse 
tragedy on the part of a people to treat 
its own with a foreign outlook and then 
slowly consign it to oblivion ? 

When I look into the changing conditions 
of the Philippines which are marked as 
signs of progress, I am not quite sure if the 
leaders take it as a natural evolution from 
its own past. Progress is evolution and not 
revolution; it means a continuation and no 
break. Is the present of the Filipinos a 
push of its vital past, the result of its creative 
urge ? If not, these .changing conditions 
in the Philippines are sure to press heavily 
upon its soul rendering it inactive until it 
gets thoroughly atrophied from its own 
uselessness. Then it is easy fo use the 
people as mere automatons living and moving 
and having their being in the shadow of the 
aliens. ` 


When was this soul of the Filipinos most 
active in its self-expression? Evidently not 
while under the alien people. As long as 
an alien race by virtue of its privileged 
position forces itself upon the subject people, 
the soul of the latter is in perpetual threat 
of extinction. The West in its relation to 
the Hast has given us this truth. We 
perceive it very clearly elsewhere in the 
fate of the ancient races of America, the 
Hawaiians and the native Australians. How 
this has happened and how this is happening 
we need not analyse here. It is just the 
way of the West with its primitive habits 
not changed or sublimated, but well chiselied 
by its advanced intellectualism. . Lying is 
now called propaganda, cheating is diplomacy, 
robbing is imperialism; tribal philosophy 
dignified by terminology. 

‘ That is what I mean by being under an 
‘alien people—a 
degrading subserviency. . 

But the Island people had also a close 
relationship with India. Indeed, uztil the 
llth century, India’s relation with the Islands 


relationship of the most’ 
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was the most intimate and important. It is- 
unfortunate, that except Dr. Pardo de Tavera. 
who is now dead, we find’ no great Filipino- 
scholar interesting himself in any serious 
study of the beautiful period of the Philippine 
history,—the period which sought to develop- 
its cultural individuality by bringing on a 


friendiy relation between India and the 
Islands. All that is now being done in the 
form of research work on the cultural 


history of the pre-Spanish Philippines is 
done by two American professors who are 
obviously working under great handicap of 
language and tradition. Would that some 
able Filipinos take up the study themselves 
and let that period of honourable existence 
cast its lustre over the present that is. 
surrounded by borrowed light from artificial 
source amidst thickening darkness of con-- 
fusion wrought by the last three hundred and 
fifty years. 


At any rate, what is the significant fact 
in India’s relation with the Islands? The. 
little light that has been thrown upon that: 
obscure period of the Philippine history 
shows that it was a healthy relation in which 
there was no sense of humiliation, no racial 
arrogance. Indeed, India can be rightly 
proud of the fact that in her relationship- 
with other countries she maintained her 
true cultural spirit. What do we see in her 
ancient relationships with China, Java,.. 
Cambodia and the Philippines? She did not 
thrust herself upon them but they imbibed 
her culture and civilization to improve upon 
their own. The Indian culture did not. 
have them but they had it. In contrast to 
this relation as I look at the present state 
of the Philippines shall I be far from truth 
if I say that the present  ‘progressive’” 
Filipinos do not possess the Western culture 
but the Western culture possesses them ? 
When the table is turned that way there is 
but little hope for the soul of a people. . 

The peculiarity of Indian culture lies in 
this that it bodes no danger to any. Its.. 
own being is an evolutionary process and 
not an imposition. When the ancient Greeks 
by virtue of their political power tried to 
impose their civilization upon a part of 
India, there was tbe inevitable result— 
the total expulsion of Greek civilization, 
from that part. The Scythians, the 
Huns, the Tartars could not impose but 
were slowly drawn into the heart 
of the great Aryan civilization. The Muham- 
madans tried to -impose, but have they 
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-sneceeded? For nine centuries they ruled 
with iron hand over India, destroyed many 
precious things and converted many natives, 
“but have they been able to destroy the 
‘spirit? On the other hand, the Moslems with 
their rough habits and violent temper came 
to India, sword in hand and these centuries of 
contact with the Hindus have greatly 
tempered their nature. They have given up 
the sword for the pen and the plough. 

Take again India’s relation with China 
:and Japan. 
‘Buddhism not to destroy Tadism or Con- 
fucianism in China or Shintoism in Japan 
but to enrich them, not to create friction 
but to lend its co-operation wherever it is 
desired in the interest of higher culture. 
That is why in China, Taoism, Confucianism 
and Buddhism flourish side by side and the 
same Chinese may at the same time pay 
equal respect to all. That is why almost all 
‘the Japanese are Shintoists and yet they find 
no difficulty in professing Buddhism. Culture 
means it, not to impose but to socialize and 
permeate. It gives whenever it is desired 
and does not lend. India by giving her 
culture to others bas not robbed them of 
anything; her relationship with them is a 
‘fellowship of cultures. 

This is why in India even today one can 
find so many aboriginal tribes living their 
crude primitive life beside the Hindus. 
India could have easily absorbed or exter- 
minated them long ago. The great forces 
of her wonderful culture could have easily 
swept away all forms of primitive life; but 
that is culture contradicting itself. Indian 
culture, true to its name, has been existing 
peacefully amidst all forms of life for more 
than thirty centuries, believing that it is 
anything but moral to force itself upon those 
who choose to love their own and as such 
remain different. Truth shines in its own 
glory. If there is avy- greater value in 
Indian culture, all will be attracted to it and 
spontaneously acquire if as their own. 
"There is no humiliation in such process and 
therefore no immorality. : 

India’s relation with these Islands was 
based upon this moral principle. Through 
‘commercial enterprise the Southern people 
of India came in contact with the Islanders. 
They settled on the coast lmes of the 
Philippine Archipelago and along with the 


‘. various sorts of merchandise invariably came 


their culture 


; and civilization. 
‘superiority. 


no 


No feeling of 
conquest and therefore no 


Indian culture spread along with . 
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sense of humiliation stained the good relation- 
ship between the two peoples. They lived 
on the coast lines, following their own ways 
of life but with no unsocial attitude towards 
the natives of the land. That this must have 
been true can easily be conceived from the 
very spirit of the Indian civilization, from 
the fact that there was no motive of conquest, 
no terrorism. Naturally the people received 
the civilization of India without humiliation 
and, therefore, without danger to their own. 
Indian culture came to the Islands as a 
natural flow brought on throtigh the commer- 
cial intercourse between the two peoples. 
There was no imperialism, no aggression but 
a slow cultural infiltration as inevitable 
from the contact with a people firmly rooted 
on a long established civilization. 

It is unfortunate that tbe Spaniards did 
their utmost to wipe out all traces of such 
cultural relationship. Yet the little that has 
survived and the recent archaeological ,dis- 
coveries go to show that the Indian civiliza- 
tion was the most powerful factor in the 
life of the Islanders till the coming of the 
Chinese civilization in the llth century and 
the Moslems in about 1400 A. D. 

Many writers have found traces of the 
Indian civilization in the Islands. Among 
them Dr. Pardo de Tavera and Dr. Najeeb M. 
Saleeby are most important. They have 
successfully shown, by analysing the various 
native dialects, traditions and mythical stories 
that Indian culture permeates them all. 
Dr. Saleeby goes even further and declares 
that the original people of the Islands came 
from India many centuries before Christ, that 
the ancestors of the Filipinos were originally 
Indians. Similarly Dr. Dixon, Professor of 
Anthropology at Harvard, recently read a 
paper at the World Philosophical Congress, 
in which he declared that the Filipinos were 
possessed of a real culture as long as 1000. 
B. C. and that it owed its existence chiefly 
to Indian civilization. 

Professor Austin Craig’s translation of 
some Spanish literature on the Islands has 
enabled us to see that when the Spaniards 
first arrived they found many things that 
had direct reference to India. In costume 
both male and female, in habits and ideas 
the people showed distinct signs of Indian: 
‘civilization. Their temples, their deities and? 
the conerete statues. of Shiva, Ganesha and 
the Buddha were all Indian. That the people 
venerated even trees and would not kill any 
animal, that the widows would not remarry 


rar 


“put rather burn themselves on their husbands’ 
pyre, that they lived mostly in villages and 


were averse to town life, all these and many ` 


other similar things remind us of India and 
India alone. 

Such names of places as Angat, Banged 
and‘ Kalinga remind us of India’s ancient 
geographical divisions of Anga, Vanga, and 
‘Kalinga. Is it dificult to conceive that the 
Indian people from these parts came to live 
in the Islands and gave to their respective 
colonies the names of their homeland? Is it 
difficult to imagine that the town of 
Lingayen in Pangasinan acquired its name 
from the Lingayet sect of South India? 
Those people who have been still resisting 
the aggression of the Western civilization 
are preserving many traditions of India. In 
the southern islands of the Archipelago and 
particularly among the Moros it is so easy 
to find out such traditions. The various 
mountain tribes in the North are said to 
give out in their ways .of life the crude 
memories of India’s past. 
Filipinos upon whom Western civilization 
has now its almost absolute sway have not 
‘been able to give up many old customs 
and superstitions of India; some of them 
they have changed only by giving them 
the colour oftheir new faith. When I talk 
to them about many things of our Indian 
life they readily. understand and feel more 
interested in them than in those that are 
coming from the West whether they are 
wanted or not. 

The people of the Islands acquired: this 
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Indian. culture and civilization of their own 
> accord- and so the process of assimilating it 
was slow. But the process was highly moral 
for it established no anomalous relation 
between the Indian colonists and the natives. 
This is evident from the fact that the Indian 
colonists have been absorbed by the native 
population while their culture shone over 
them all. The culture of India was the 
result of a natural process of human evolu- 
tion and was not an artificial grafting of an: 
alien hand. The people of the Islands, owing 
to their climatic similarity and geographical 
proximity, had good reasons to be slowly 
attracted to it. They took whatever they 
understood, for they could not take more 
than what could be adjusted to their own: 
So the whole process was slow but construc- 
tive. Had not India fallen a victim 'to the 
greed of unrefined foreigners her spiritual. 
civilization would have attained a climax of. 
which man has not yet been able *to dream.’ 
And all the surrounding countries that were 
‘drawn to her in a bond of genuine fellowship 
would have given out to the world that the 
relationship among races and ‘countries may 
bear a loftier meaning than what we often 
find. Let India with her wealth òf true 
culture be happy always to give but never 
to rob, always to stand by and co-operate 
but never to press on,—true culture means 
that and nothing else.* 








* Convocation address delivered at the Normal 
School, Bayambang, P. I. 
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ME Edward Holton James is an American of 
English ancestry. He is a Harvard graduate. 
a lawyer of distinction and a careful student of 
world history and civilizations. Above all he is 
an idealist and champion of human freedom. He 
represents the very best of moral and spiritual 
forces of American life. He has taken interest 
in Indian problems for more than twenty-five years 
and came in, close contact with Indian students 
and. exiles in Europe and America, He is an 
advocate of human brotherhood and enemy of 
war. During the World War, he had the courage 
to denounce war and suffered for it. Mr. James, 
as the author of Trial Before Pilate (1909), long 
before the rise of Mahatma Gandhi as a political 
«force in India, recognized the tremendous signifi- 
cance of non-violent non-co-operation and, civil- 
‘disobedience, ag practised by the early Christians. 
Therefore when Mahatma Gandhi started the non- 
violent non-co-operation movement, it excited his 
‘genuine interest. He saw in it the possiblity of 


bringing a néw world order, not on the basis of. 


class-struggle “and economic interpretation of 
-history (or. materialism), but with a programme 
‘of. the “idealists” of the world are to unite,” to 
bring about a ‘better social order, based upon 
co-operation amongst them, and development of 
higher nature’ in man. This led Mr. James to 
o his share to popularize Gandhis stand and 
the justice of the cause of India’s struggle for 
freedom. He wrote two pamphlets—(1) Gandhi 
the Internationalist, (2) Gandhi or Caesar ? and 
many articles. When anti-Indian propaganda took 
its ageressive form, and such men as Lord Meston, 
Sir John Simon and others began to use the 
American press, platform and even radio to spread 
the British point of view regarding the struggle 
for freedom in India, Mr. James conceived the 
idea of visiting India and studying the situation 
critically for his own benefit and to enlighten the 
world public, especially Americans. f . 

Mr. James was a free American looking into 
India’s struggle, for freedom with genuine sympathy. 
He could do this. because he, like, his ancestors 
who took .part in the American Revolution, 
believed in the right of the people of India to 
“self-determination.” He was ‘a free agent who 
went to India at his own expense and travelled 
more than 10,000 miles in India with his eyes 
.opén. He worked incessantly for eight months 
«to gather facts, to interview British officials and 
Indian political leaders and mingled with journa- 
lists. whose’ business was to report facts. As an 
independent journalist, he sent his reports to 
America ; and some of them were published, 
while others did not pass through the British 
censor. On his return from India to Geneva, 
Mr. James has embodicd his experience in India 
in a book entitled J Tell Everything—The Brown 
Man’s Burden*—. - 


* Edward Holton James: J Tell Everything - 
: The Brown Man’s Burden—Published by Imprimerie 


Kundig, Geneva, Switzerland. 
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SA, A Critical Study of Present Day India 
By TARAKNATH DAS, Ph.D. | 


The book contains very interesting observations 
on India’s burning — problems—Indian Princes, 
Indian poverty, trial of Indian radicals, persecu- 
tion of Indian peasants, brutalities of British 
Police, the lot. of Indian political prisoners and 
other topics—It will not be ont of place to quote 
the brief review of the book, published in the 
New York Herald (Paris) on June 22nd, 1931 : 

“While Ar. James does not perhaps tell 
everything, he gives graphic account of enough 
atrocities to make anyone who leads a secluded 
life ask himself, ‘Can such things be P 

“In his. chapter on the ‘Meerut Martyrs,’ 
thirty-one Communists who were being tried for 
“treason”, Mr. James writes : 

“I was amazed when I was told that there 
never had been a court stenographer in the case. 
A $ 2,000,000 case ought to be able to stand the 
cost of having the evidence taken in shorthand. 
When thirty-one men are to be sent to life 
imprisonment, any New York or Boston lawyer 
would say that there ought to be” some kind of 
minutes kept. -The judge, it appears, was not a. 
lawyer, and the Government had spent, $1,850,000 on 
the prosecution. The jurymen had not asked a 
single question in nineteen months. 

_ “There are plenty of outrages of the more 
violent type described by Mr.. James. 

“A week later came the case of Babu Gannu. 
He was a 25 year old picketer of foreign cloth. 
There was nothing superficial or shallow about 
Babu Gannu. He meant business.. Several Congress. 
volunteers tried to persuade a driver of a truck 
loaded with foreign cloth not to move his truck. 
Three volunteers were arrested by English police 
sergeants while they were trying to obstruct the 
moving of the truck. The Babu Gannu stretched 
himself in front of the truck. The truck was put 
in motion, one wheel passing ‘over Gannu’s head, 
the other over his stomach- The Government 
issued the following communiqué: ‘One Babu 
Gannu was walking in front of the truck shouting 
and jumping about, and apparently fell down in 
front of the truck and was run over.’ 

“In his chapter entitled, ‘The Gospel According 
to Saint Katherine’, Mr. James_ disagrees sharply 
with Miss Mayo’s findings :—Without trying to 
be pro or anti anybody or anything, it is my 
opinion that the Indians, considering what they 
have to fight against, are as clean as or cleaner 
than any other people I know. Mr. James 
concludes : ; 

“The most revolting place I have seen in 
India was the Delhi jail. an institution under the 
control of the British. The stench of that place 
in the hot sun, was sickening. Here human beings 
are crowded together like cattle in a pen. How 
the dwellers in crowded cities keep themselves: 
as clean as they do is incredible. How they 
manage to live at all is a mystery. Year by year 
starved down to the bone, their money taken 
away from them to support useless princes and. 
parasites in Britian...” 

The most important part of the book is. the 





critical study. of the recént ‘Civil Disobedience 
movement, di vin 
on the Indian political situation, embodied in. 
chapter entitled “The Throb of Karachi.” No 
review can do justice to. it, One, especially 
Indians, should carefully read it”'to get its full 
import. However the following facts stand out 
very ‘clearly : 


Non-co-operation and Civil Disobedience move- 
ment and the boycott of British goods was the 
most effective weapon used. by the Indian 
nationalists towards the attainment of Indian 
freedom. At the very height of_its success, 
Mahatma Gandhi surrendered to Lord_ Irwin’s 
superior statesmanship and diplomacy and threw 
overboard all his cherished principles, to purchase 
supposed “peace with honour” and, “substance of 
independence” instead of “absolute independence of 
India.” Lord Irwin most successfully used the services 
of the Rt. Hon. Srinivas Shastri, Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru and Mr. Jayakar to convince, the Mahatma 
to come to terms with the British. Mr. James 
says:— “Credit for the Delhi Truce belongs to no 
small extent to the eternal triplet—Sapru. Shastri 
and Jayakar. These gentlemen wanted the Union 
Jack to fly over Delhi, but with “responsibility at 
the centre.” (P. 186) 

Some of the Indian leaders who were closely 
associated with Mahatma Gandhi always found 
ready excuses to support Mahatma’s “policy of 
compromise.” For instance, Mahadev Desai told 
Mr. James, “We want peace with honour. We 
do not wish the British to leave India, but we want to 
make them our_ servants.” Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 
suggested to Mr..James that the truce was neces- 
sary. because “the country was on the brink of 
exhaustion.” To be sure afew hundred Indians 
were killed and wounded and about 70,000 Indians 
were imprisoned ; but the masses of India were 
ready to make greater sacrifice and there was no 
sign of exhaustion on the part of Young India. It 
was quite evident that it was Britain and not India 
which was faced with a very serious situation. 
Possibly the older leaders of India who are recent 
converts to the programme of Indian indepen- 
dence were themselves tired and were afraid to 
carry the struggle any further lest there would be 
serious bloodshed. It may be that the Indian 
leaders, who talk of freedom and peace do not 
realize that a nation must pay the price to gain 
liberty and to maintain it; and they were not 
ready to make the sacrifice. During the, World 
War India paid, billions of dollars for aiding the 
British imperialists, and more than 100,000 Indians 
gave their lives on battlefields and millions died 
of starvation in India. This did not bring, about 
utter exhaustion of India; and it was. silly to 
talk about India’s exhaustion through civil disobe- 
dience movement, when the British Government 
was facing bankruptcy and Lancashire indastria- 
lists were crying for help, because of the boycott 
of British goods was increasing unemployment in 
Britain. Mr. James speaks of the Gandhi-Irwin Pact 
and Delhi truce in the following manner : . 

“Irwin got the truce, and the price he paid 
for it was practically nothing. Gandhis strongest 
weapon, in fact his only weapon against the British 
Empire has been non-co-operation. But h 
it down. He started at Delhi on the slippery 
path of opportunism” (p. 186) --- “The awe of the 
British rule is still in the hearts of the Indians, 
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although they may seek to deny it. Itis that 
fact, and that alone, which made the Delhi truce 


s possible--.”(P. 187). 


How the Gandhi-Irwin pact destroyed the Indepen- 
ence resolution, adopted at the Lahore_ session 
of the All-India National Congress was described 


by Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, in his speech in the 
al Dr National Congress held at Karachi. 
e said : 


“The resolution endorsing the Delhi Pact iš 
unfair to the Congress, whatever the gloss put On 
it, it does abrogate the Independence resolution 
passed a year ago at Lahore. The agreement 
between Mahatmaji and Lord Irwin makes it 
clear that further discussion can only be conducted 
on the basis of the decisions reached by. the 
first Round Table Conference in London last January. 
The pivot of these decisions is federation ` between 
British India and the princes, reservations and 
safe-guards, and it is imossible for anyone ` honestly 
to say that if, when future discussion ‘is thus 
confined within these limits, anything is left of 
the Independence resolution. ---. If the goal. of 
Independence was to be given up, as it has -beem 
by the truce, it, is futile to pretend that tlie 
Congress still sticks to Independenc®, “As it is, 
the Congress has already reverted to the: position, 
of the moderates and the liberals---. At- Lahore, à`- 
a year ago, Independence was understood by the 
Congress as the complete emancipation - of. India, 
free from British control. While ‘the inks was 
not dry on that resolution, Mahatma ` Gandhi tame 
out with his eleven points on ‘the acceptance.of . 
which by the the Viceroy he was prepared tolgo. 
to the Round Table Conference of last year. Again:+ 
in July last, he coined a new phrase’ “the sub- 
stance of Independence,” the exact. connotation of 
which is difficult to ascertain-..We have before us 
the shelving of the Indian Independence resolution, 
the deaths of about 100 civil resisters, injuries to 
many hundreds, imprisonment of 70,000 men and 
women, many broken heads and millions of broken 
hearts. (Pp. 213-214) eae A 

Mr. Y. J. Meharally, a young nationalist Moslem 
leader of Bombay, interpreted the Delhi truce in the 
following way ; . f as 

“I řeel that the truce is a great triumph of British. 
diplomacy. I feel that the victorious carof our 
national purpose has been halted at a most inoppor- . 
tune moment and that. the sudden damming up 
of the national energy will have very serious. and 
grave consequence, ... Let there be no mistake 
about it. Wedo not accept the platitude that the 
nation was tired of the fight and wanted’ some 
breathing time to recuperate. If anyone was tired 
of the fight, it was not the rank’ and file of | the 
Congress, not the masses of the people, but. it was 
the British Government which found its trade. 
destroyed, its might unavailing, its International 
prestige completely shattered. Our oljection to 
truce is one of principle—it is against the polities 
of compromise. ...” (P.9212. : 

Mr. Jamés’ own -reaction to the truce is as 
follows : | ested : ee 

“Gandhi was all right when he came out of jail 
full of pep and the old fire. Then they began to 
drag him down. Crowds of weak people began 
to surround him with a kind of flabby” personal 
adoration. Lord Irwin was subtle’ and Gandhi was 
simple and he®was surrounded by all those veonle 
dragging ‘him down to their own level.” AP. 246) 
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Mr. James makes it clear that in the Karachi 
session of the All-India National Congress there. 
were, many among the young Indian nationalists 
who disagreed with the programme of compromise, 
as indicated by the Gandhi-Irwin Pact. Mr. 
Subhas Chandra Bose, the ex-Mayor of Calcutta, 
who spoke against the truce, felt that. “the truce 
was a temporary thing,” Mahatma Gandhi won his 
victory at ‘Karachi “through his threat of 
starving himself to death if the others did not 
follow the pathway marked out by him” (p. 204). 
At times he used arguments which have been 
summed up by Mr. James in the following 
way i-- 

“If you do not like my ways, please keep quiet 
and Jet me do my work lease sit in silence. 
I have.been doing this work for the past 40 years. 
Let me work for the rest of my lifetime In 
case we goto London and, on being fed and 
feted lavishly, we fail to change our relationship 
to Britian, you can cut my throat.” (P 211) 

Mahatma Gandhi was called the Dictator of the 
All-India National Congress and he used his 
autocratic power to gain his point: a 

‘At the Karachi Congress there was opposition 
to Gandhi, but he put his steam-roller into operation 
and flattened out the Congress into the shape of a 
pancake --. No Tamany chieftain ever wielded a 
more autocratic sway over, a political machine than 


Gandhi at Karachi ---” (P 


policy of compromise proves that the Indian 
“National Cohgress and Indian political life is still 
dominated by personal considerations and not by 
principles. Even those, who criticized Gandhi’s 
policy, surrendered meekly to this policy of 
compromise, and justified their, action on the 
ground of having unity of action. This is the 
most. unhealthy condition of Indian political life. 
r. Jamnadas Mehta’s conclusion on the subject is 
as follows : = 
"The fact of the matter is that Mahatmaji, as 
the greatest moral asset of the country, has such 
a powerful hold on us that in, his presence all 
thought is benumbed and all judgment paralysed 
and any courage, any independence of conviction 
is’ regarded with the greatest disapproval. I 
consider this an unhealthy sign of public life in our 
country and instead of proving our fitness for 
freedom it tends to prove the contrary---.” (P. 214) 
„Perhaps Mahatma Gandhi and others may 
think that they may secure the “substance of 
independence” . through negotiations at the Round 
‘Table Conference to be held in London this winter. 
But is there any guarantee that the Mahatma will 
not be forced by the circumstances in London, to 
make further compromise to make the truce as 
permanent peace with the British ?? Woodrow 
filson was, once hailed as the saviour: of 
Western civilization. But when he, to please 
British and French statesmen, made a compromise 
of his famous fourteen points, he began to lose 
his power and influence. It is ‘well known that 
by pursuing _the policy of compromise Wilson 
became. a victim to those influences which brought 
about his failure and death, Mahatma Gandhi 
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wields a great influence in India and abroad. 
It is our firm conviction that he will be far less. 
effective in London: than he was in Delhi, It ig 
an admitted fact that in Delhi Lord Irwin outwitted 
Mahatma Gandhi; and in London the influence 
against Gandhi will be far more formidable than 
it was in Delhi. Will the Mahatma be able to 
withstand the political, social and other pressure: 
that might be used in London? It is to be seen 
after the outcome of the Round Table Conference. 
about the real. nature of the substance of indepen-’ 
dence advocated by the Mahatma. 

Is the cause of, Indian Independence a lost one? 
No, India will win her independence in course of 
time, but this will not be achieved through the 
policy _of compromise. Possibly, it will be 
acquired through “force,” the same sort of force 
which Washington had to adopt to free his country 
from tyranny. Mr. James makes a very clear 
distinction between “force” and “violence.” He 
very rightly thinks that the Hindus will have to 
put into practice the teachings of the Bhagabat 
Gita, which upholds the use of force for a righteous 
cause. Furthermore, the Hindu society has much 
to do to purify itself before it can summon all its. 
potent force against a foreign autocracy. . 

Mr. James’ book is the convincing testimony 
that the Indian question is a world problem, a 
problem of human freedom. _ The whole world is 


» 


21 . watching India and the attitude of American friends. 
Lack of effective oppositton to Mahatma Gandhi’s 


of India has been very rightly described in a 
telegram from Rey. r. John Haynes Holmes of 
New York, sent to Mahatma Gandhi. He said: | 

“American friends of India sustain you in 
struggle for independence of your country, through. 
Reog i i possible, through war, if necessary.” - 


Mr. James has not been a sentimental follower 
of Gandhi. He regards Gandhias a great man although 
he disagrees with him inmany things. Mr. James’s 
views on the future of India has been summed up 
in the following significant passage:—- 6) 

“Gandhi still holds the key to the situation-.. 
Gandhi knows that the force which he experiences 
comes not from him, but from above him. All 
men are little—-even saints. He has thrown into 
the arena of human affairs not. a new principle, 
but an old principle—civil disobedience, a bloodless, 
righteous method of fighting for human progress. 
Gandhi, let us hop, will still show the worth that 
he hasin him ‘the spirit of resistance to all_ demands 
anconsistent with the dignity of man. ‘Far above 
usisa power that is spinning this planet through 
space, and ‘he that is higher than the highest 
regardeth’ (p. 218). 


The future of India, the cause of 350,000,000 
people is the cause of human freedom, and it is 
above all personality. Mahatma Gandhi has the 
greatest opportunity to become the torch-bearer 
of human freedom, if he does not compromise. 
If he fails, which he might, the net result will be 
retardation of the movement for freedom for 
India; but the cause of human freedom cannot be- 
crushed for ever. lt will win its victory in time. 
under more uncompromising leadership. 


The Prophet of Potsdam 


The Religious Mysticism of Einstein 


RTHODOXY mightbe stifledand funda- 
mentalism snuffed out; to exorcise 
the human heart of “religion” seems 

another matter altogether. Indeed, we are 
amazed to find “people of intelligence ” all over 
the world demanding with a pathetic gesture 
of human helplessness for some kind of 
spiritual guidance. And along comes Albert 
Einstein, by universal acclaim one of the 
subtlest - thinkers of the day, claiming 
that he is himself “a devoutly religious man,” 
that “the only deeply religious people of 
our largely materialistic age are the earnest 
men of research.” What holy folly is this? 
In a remarkable article, “Religion and 
Science’* he proclaimed his credo much to 
the undisguised alarm of “scientific” men and 
the horrified irritation of both intolerant 
agnostics and orthodox upholders of religious 
fundamentalism. It -was officious for a 
scientist to dabble with religious creeds. A 
Catholic clergyman, teaching in a University 
at Washington D. C. stigmatized the whole 
thing as “the sheerest kind of stupidity and 
nonsense. ... Einstein knows a great deal 
about mathematical physics,” but the Reverend 
gentleman saw noreason for thinking that 


he knew anything about religion. We 
imagine. Julian Huxley muttering under 
his breath, “Poor Brother Albert! How 
he raves !” 

-But listen to instein himself. “The 


basis of all scientific work,” he holds, “is 
the conviction that the world is ordered and 
comprehensible entity, which is a religious 
sentiment. My religious feeling is a humble 
amazement at the order revealed in the 
small patch of reality to which our feeble 
intelligence is equal.” This “sacred feeling,’ 
“religious sentiment,” is so much akin 
to the mystics’ consciousness of the divine 
in the the cosmos as well as microcosmos 
that it resembles closely the amor 
intellectualis of Schopenhauer, and, at any 
rate, is not far removed from the “divine 
love” of Ruysbock. 





* New York Times, Nov. 9, 1930. 


Obviously, the shy, retiring man, who 
curiously enough presents the appearance 
of a sensitive artist rather than a giant 
intellectual wrestling with mathematical 
calculations of the utmost complexity, 
was ‘thinking of other things besides 
relativity, while plying his _ sail-boat 
on the lakes near Potsdam. As he puts 
it, “the desire to express the unknown,” 
which fired his genius to almost superhuman 
efforts of concentrated thought,’ has made 
of Einstein not only the mathematician at 
whom tbe world stands in wonder and 
amazement but also a mystic of whom 
nobody knew—-perhaps not even himself. -— 

Well might the marvelling crowd exclaim 
in despair, “What manner of man ‘is this 
Binstein ?? So much of “religious” fervour 
he puts into his quest for harmony even in 
mathematical figures, that, when he is 
working, Einstein is like a sick man. His 
temperature leaps by bounds, his cheeks 
are flushed crimson, his pulse beats fast, and 
his eyes wear an altogether unearthly aspect. 
His “creative fits” as described by his friends 
present more than one characteristic „of 
the supernormal state, and the description 
given might well apply to the ecstasy- of 
a mystic. He even thioks of the achieve- 
ments of the work he accomplishes in this 
curious state of awesome expectancy as a, 
mysterious sacrament. “Anyone,” he 
writes to the Royal Society of London, “who 
finds a thought which brings him closer to 
Nature’s eternal secrets partakes of a great 
grace.” l 

Albert Einstein is by birth and bringing 
up a Jew, and he is steeped both in the 
uplifting spirit and the religious traditions 
of his race. He is blood-kin to the Psalmist 
and the Prophets of the Old Testament. 
But his religions sentiments are not 
circumscribed by the Law of Moses, nor 
is his native appreciation for the prophets 
blind to their narrow exclusiveness. For, 
like few men living, Einstein is acutely 
conscious of man’s social responsibility 
to his brother man: the greater a man’s 
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usefulness to the world, the greater the 
man. 

He loathes war and militarism, and 
despises chauvinism in every form. A 
fatalist, like Schopenhauer, he sees naught 


but weakness in egotistical cravings for 
personal immortality. His ethical code is 
founded on sympathy and culture rather 
than on sanctions, and his admired moral 
guide is Francis of Assisi. For him there is 
intellectual peace “and sane philosophy in the 
Buddhist spirit of ‘cosmic’ meditation. No 
less clearly be rejects the childish anthropo- 
morphic trend of human thought. 

According to this religious scientist there 
care three levels of religious people, or to put 
it contrary-wise three kinds of religion that 
are of value to the three respective grades 
of religious feeling men are capable of. 
‘On the lowest level he places the “religion 
of fear.” In what seems a hostile universe 
man is driven by fear to seek the protection 
of gods and in fear he continues to serve 
them to escape the dire punishment they 
mete out to the faithless and the ungrateful. 
Heaven, hell, priests, gods, miracles, revela- 
tions are essentials in the credo of the 
“religion of fear.” On a higher level Einstein 
would place what he calls “social religion,” 
the fundamental characteristic of which is the 
belief in a .benevolent God or Providence 
that satisfies “the (human) longing for 
guidance, love and succour.” One is 
curiously reminded of Sankara’s esoteric 
religion, apara vidya, and the modernistic 
“humanized” Christian of the type of say, 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. Even Julian 
Huxley’s “religion without God” might be 
‘smuggled into this group. For Huxley’s 
motive in making the idea of “the develop- 
‘ment of personality” the basis of religion 
is primarily social, and though objecting to 
the word God on account of its connotations, 
he would allow the worship of the “sum 
of forces acting in the cosmos, as perceived 
and grasped by the human’ mind”’—and he 
is even socially-minded enough to consider 
the utilization of the existing churches 

But Einstein goes on and claims for 
those who are receptive a “third” or highest 
level of religion, the religion of intellectual 


love, the amor intellectualis that he calls 
“cosmic religion.” And this cosmic religion 
on closer analysis seems so remarkably 


like the classical religious mysticism of all 
times and all climes that one fails to 
distinguish it from mysticism and to 
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differentiate its proponent from the long array 
of mystics that the human race has fathered 
from the days of Lao-tze to that of Rabindra- 
nath Tagore. 
What is 
Einstein that 
mentioned thinks 


this “cosmic religion” of 

the choleric cleric afore- 
: ; : 

is really more “comic” 


than “cosmic? ? The concern about the 
discovery of the unknown, the blind 
awesome faith in its reality, the daring 


assumption that the unknown is entirely 
rational, and that it is ever revealing itself “in 
wisdom and beauty, constitute the kernel 
of Einstein’s religious outlook. But there 
is where “cosmic religion” finds its begin- 
ning: its characteristic emphasis is yet 
to be explored. In the first place, with this 
“religious sentiment” pervading one’s whole 
outlook there comes in afeeling of the 
vanity of human desire and aims. This is 
augmented in the second place, by a 
consciousness of the nobility and marvellous 
order which are revealed in Nature and 
the world of thought. Thirdly. the believer 
in “cosmic religion” feels that his individual 
destiny is an imprisonment and seeks to 
experience the totality of existence as a 
unity full of significance. And finally, he 
rejects dogma and all pseudo-divine reflections 
of self as unworthy of attention. Allthese are 
unmistakably traits definitely associated with 
the life-outlook and experience of mystics, 
although it must be admitted that Hinstein’s 
Object of Devotion is by no means clearly 


defined, nor is he very explanatory as to 
what the implications of such cosmic 
religious experience are, religiously and 


metaphysically, as well as from the stand- 
point of social and ethical well-being. But 
then is not this latter again, a very decided 
hall-mark of all genuine mysticism ? 

Prof. Harry E. Ward of Union Theological 


Seminary takes objection to the credo of 
this eminent scientist that he -does not 
give sufficient importance, if any at all, 


to the fact of sim in this world. Says 
Dr. Ward, “There is no possibility of 
this modern world going anywhere except 
back to barbarism unless it realizes its 
sense of guilt.” True. This would legitimately 
apply in the second-level religion Hinstein 
speaks of, but not in the highest level of 
“cosmic” religion. There one is absorbed 
in humble amazement in the “order,” and 
like a true mystic has risen beyond all 
distinctions of good and evil, of the beautiful 
and the hideous. God, whatever that concept 
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might connote to the mystic, is not separate 
from the world order. He is not only 
in it and of it—but is It Itself. And all 
attempts adequately to convey the experience 
of that fact fails. What we have to bear 
in mind is that Hinstein in taking the 
world into the secret of his own beliefs is 
certainly not advocating that everyone else 
should also accept it. Indeed, he has very 
clearly indicated that “cosmic” religion 
being on the highest level demands on the 
part of its adherents a decided development 
of intellect and as high pitch of sensitiveness 
to the values that surpass the merely 
mundane. Though he does imply--and at 
times, hastily generalizes—that men of science 


who are indeed gifted with more than 
ordinary intelligence ought to be receptive 
to this amor intellectualis. Hinstein is 


certainly a mystic: but his mysticism is not 
classical. It is modern. Who knows but that 
would pave the way to others still befuddled 
in their’ religious thought, who have a 
decided repugnance for organized religion 
and yet finds it well-nigh impossible to live 
without the inspiration of religion. 

Like Moses and Jesus, Hinstein'is a Jew: 
but in his religion he shares more with 
Jesus than with Moses. The spirit of Moses 
was a practical spirit. He set up a state 
and an army, made laws and instituted a 
priesthood. He was an autocrat and a 
ceremonialist. Jesus, on the other hand, 
was very impractical. He loved peace and 
eared more for the spirit than the law. He 
denounced and distrusted priests. He was 
cosmopolitan and anti-national. He preferred 
to forgive than to punish, to lead than to 
compel He was humble and keenly alive 
to social responsibility. So Albert Einstein, 
the prophet of Potsdam. He finds no use 
for organized religion in the life and conduct 
of intelligent men. “The ethical behaviour 
of man,” he is convinced, “is better based 
on sympathy, education and social relation- 
ships, and requires no support from religion. 
Man’s plight would indeed be sad if he had 
to be kept in order through fear of punish- 
ment and hope of reward after death.” 


We do not intend to go into any more 
lengthy comparison of the cosmic: religion 
of Einstein with the religious thought of 
other founders of religion and other systems 
of religion. It must be admitted, in passing, 
that there is, however, more than a facial 
resemblance between Hinstein’s cosmic 
religious experience and that insisted on 


` 


by both tbe Vedanta and tbe Hinayana 
Buddhist mysticism. Just what that relation— 
ship is can be worked out in detail by those 
interested in relating the present with the 
past. 


What, however, is of crucial importance- 
to the thinking world today is the fact 
which Einstein underscores so heavily, that 
the difference between science and religion 
is more imagined than real ; that the quest 
of truth in science is itself a religious. 
search ° for Reality; that the possession of 
right knowledge of the universal order 
(which to human ken remain still the: 
mysterious unknown) despite centuries of 
patient piecemeal acquistion is indeed the. 
experience of man’s kinship with the 
Divine; that true knowledge is experience, 
and that experience is religion in the- 
highest sense. Whatever the future of: 
human religiun might be, considering the- 
progress that man has verily made in his 
capacity for conceptual thought, discursive 
reasoning and intuitive apprehension, there is. 
a definite indication that the religion of the 
future would be a “mysticism.” As such it 
would be personal experienceand,. though not 
divorced from social conduct, would not be- 
doctrinally tied down to ethical relationships. 
This latter would be the outcome of other: 
demands, temporal, relative and mundane. 
It naturally follows then, that organized 
religion with its orders of priesthood and. 
systems of doctrine would not only grow: 
decadent and die, but would positively 
prove injurious to religious experience if not 
actually prevented from proving such a sad. 
deterrent to spiritual progress. In the. 
third place, it is becoming increasingly’ 
clear that ethical behaviour would ` 
be more and more differentiated from. 
religious experience. It is in the eye of the- 
pious, so called, that circumspective conduct 
comes to hold such an unduly high place- 
of importance, and what is not considered 
ethical from the standpoint of the “pious” 
is given the religious term. “sin.” Modern 
mysticism, however, impractical as it is, 
rises above this idea of good conduct as a. 
means to an end; being utterly convinced of 
the Eternal Order as fundamentally intelligent 
and beautiful it rises above mere considera- 
tions of right and wrong which after all 
human experience proves to be relative, 
temporal and of the earth, earthy. Finally, 
without setting forth with any clear-cut: 
idea of a God or any set dogma. bound. 
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up with the idea of Him or His relation 
with the world of men it would demand 
that we merely go on the quest for Truth 
and Light and Reality with an awesome 
wonder, an amor intellectualis, creating 
in ourselves a receptivity for experiencing 
the object of our search, sinking all 
differences of race, creed and colour. 

The Prophet of Potsdam has indeed stirred 
up the currents of our religious thought life 
today. But the stream will ere long be left 
the clearer for that. John Haynes Holmes 
who is a shrewd observer of modern trends 
of thought and a keen appraiser of the true 
walue of their contribution to the future of 
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the race says: “Science deals with: facts, 
religion with uses, poetry with the symbolic 
expression of the tvo. In Hinstein’s trans- 
cendent mind these three are miraculously 
syuthetized into a unity which constitutes one 
of the intellectual and spiritual miracles of 
history.” 

And Albert Einstein, the modern mystic, 
standing aloof from all cliques, associations 
and creeds, the lonely hearted devout dreamer 
that he is, at once a heretic and a saint, a 
philosopher and a scientist, lives in the 
happy contemplation of the personal graces 
that are vouchsated to him in his experience 
of “the cosmic” religion’s Unknown. 


No Retrenchment Committee 
‘By HEMENDRA PRASAD GHOSH 


HE decision of ‘the Government of Bengal 
not to form any retrenchment 
committee as has been done in some 

other provinces. need not surprise those who 

are acquainted with the ways of the Govern- 
ment as manifested in their tardy acceptance 
of the recommendations of the Bengal 

Retrenchment Committee (1923) consisting of 

Sir R. N. Mookerjee, Sir Campbell Rhodes, 

Mr. Surendra Nath Mallik, Rai Abinash 

Chandra Banerjee Bahadur and Mr. H. E. 


8 


a 


The final crisis 
‘Presidency and the country is the inevitable 
consequence of the great German war. 
Every war creates new but temporary 
conditions in which new industries are 
created, the demand for raw materials is 
increased and employment is found for 
idle hands. The cessation of war, therefore, 
brings about a depression. James Connolly 
who sacrificed his life for the cause of Irish 
freedom thus spoke of the condition of 
Ireland when the Napoleonic wars came to 
an end: 

“It deprived the agriculturists of a market for 
their produce, and produced a great agricultural 
and industrial crisis. It threw out, of employment 
all the ships employed in provisioning the troops, 
all the trades required to build, equip and, repair 
‘them, all the industries engaged in making war 


that has overtaken the- 


materials, and in addition to suspending the work 
and flooding the labour market with the men and 
women thus disemployed. it cast adrift scores 
of thousands of able-bodied soldiers and sailors 

compete with the civilian workers who 
had fed, clothed and maintained them during 
e war 


The war had. brought prosperity to Bengal 
not only by affording employment to thousands 
of sailors who manned the river steamers 
carrying men, ammunition, stores, ete. along 
the course of the Tigris and the Euphrates 
but also by raising the price of jute, hide, 
tea and lac. 

Bengal enjoys a monopoly of jute and the 
extensive use of jute in the “sandbag” war 
will be evident from the following extract, 
taken from the Mimes (Trade Supplement) 
December, 1919: 

“Sandbags have been as essential as actual 
munitions ina war which has seen such great 
development of trench fighting and aerial activity. 
The importance in the last four years of India’s 
monopoly of jute can scarcely be exaggerated, not 
only on account of this use but also for the provi- 
sion of coverings for the transport of Army and 
Civil supplies. The Indian export, valued during 
the period at not less than £137,000,000 has 
comprised, in addition to nearly two ‘million tons 
of raw jute, 2,823 000,000 bags and 4,693,000,000 
yards of cloth.” 

River-banks in Mesopotamia were kept 
steady with sandbags, roads across the deserts 
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were constructed on sandbags, trenches every- 
where were protected by sandbags and 
sandbags were used to prevent enemy shells 
destroying important and historic buildings. 
We quote the following description of the 
Cathedral of Amiens in April, 1917 from 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Towards the Goal: 

“The great west front has disappeared behind 
a mountain of sandbags; the side portals are 
protected in the same way, and_ inside, the superb 
carvings of the. choir are buried out of sight- But 
at the back of the choir the famous weeping 
cherub sits weeping as before.” ; 

Those responsible for the administration 
of the province ought to have been aware 
that «with the end of the war the extra- 
ordinary demand for jute was sure to 
cease. 

The same may be said of tea on a small 
scale. In Russia vodka was replaced by tea. 
But it required no great stretch of imagina- 
tion to understand that a people, bent on 
reconstructing their social and economic 
structure, could easily forgo the luxury of 
tea drinking when they had successfully 
given up the stronger drink. But the 
Government of Bengal took no steps to 
sound the zocsin of alarm and warn the 
producers. Perhaps they thought that that 
was not their job. oar 

When the pinch was felt they approached 
the Central Government for help and 
appointed on the 13th June, 1923 a retrench- 
ment committee “to make recommendations 
for effecting all possible reductions in the 
expenditure of the local Government.” The 
Committee made a detailed enquiry into 
the expenditure incurred in the different 
departments of Government and submitted 
their report. 

We will give a few instances to show 
with what scant courtesy the recommenda- 
tions of this Committee were treated. 

The Committee made the following remarks 
about the Body-guard of the Governor : 

“The expenditure on the Body-guard establish- 
ment amounts to Rs. 1,20,000 a year. Apart from 
sentry duty at Government House the, Body- 
guard are used on two ceremonial occasions in 
the year. We consider this expenditure is 
avoidable” (Para 49). l 

But the Government did not accept this 
eminently reasonable recommendation regard- 
ing what may be called a pompous pageant 
for a perishing people. The argument they 
adduced for their action is quotsd below : 


“The Body-guard is part of the normal equip- 
ment of the Governor ofa Presidency. Itis not 
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a personal matter, but one which affects the 
prestige and dignity of the Presidency as a whole. 
The Government of Bengal are, therefore, not 
disposed to act on the recommendation made by 
the Retrenchment Committee in respect of His 
Excellency’s Body-guard.” 


This exhibition of a false sense of 
prestige and dignity reminds one, of the 
cutting remarks of the genial author of 
Twenty-one Days in India : 


“While the Indian villager has to maintain the 
glorious phantasmagoria of an imperial policy, 
while he has to support legions of scarlet soldiers, 
golden chuprassies, purple politicals, and green 
commissions, he must remain the hunger-stricken, 
over-driven phantom he is.-If old England is 
going to maintain her throne and swagger in our 
vast Orient she ought to pay up like a man, I was 
o say--These unpaid-for glories bring 
nothing but shame.” 


Under the head “Members of Council and 
Ministers,” the Committee recommended reduc- 
tion of the strength of Executive Councillors 
and Ministers : 


“The present Government, which consists of 
four Members of Council and three Ministers, has 
been widely’ described as unnecessarily large. It 
has been pointed out. that in pre-reform days the 
Government consisted of the Governor and three 
Members of Council, and that admitting the 
increase of work resulting from the new constitu- 
tion, and from. an enlarged and more_active 
legislature, the increase of the Members of Govern- 
ment by ou appears to be without justification.” 

ara 52). 


Unable, perhaps, to justify the unjustifi- 
able the Government eluded the real issue 
by giving an evasive reply; 

“The decision as to the number of Members of 


Council is vested by law in the Secretary of State: 


the decision as to the number of Ministers rests 
with His Excellency the Governor personally.” 

But have the Government recommended 
to the Secretary of State that the number of 
Members of Council may be reduced? As 
for Ministers the power which they enjoy 
is so circumscribed that their duties cannot 
be heavy and two Ministers have successfully 


. and satisfactorily discharged the duties which, 


merely for an adjustment of communal 
claims or pandering to communal jealousies, 
are now entrusted to three men chosen by 
the Governor for reasons best known to him. 
The Committee devoted four pages in their 
report to the consideration of the claims of 
posts of Divisional Commissioners to be 
retained and came to the following con- 
clusion: ; 

“Our conclusion in this matter is that while 


Commissioners do useful work its distribution 
among other officers in the way we have suggested 
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would lead to no appreciable loss of Aa The 
position of District officers would be ad, 
and their responsibility less obscured if there were 
no Commissioners. On the other hand, we feel that 
the office of Commissioner is declining in useful- 
ness and prestige and that, in the conditions that 
now prevail, its further decline is inevitable. We 
recommend that the post of Divisional Commis- 
sioner be abolished.” (Para 90) 


The . acceptance of this recommendation 
would have effected an annual saving of 
Rs. 5,20,000. But it was not accepted. 

It is amusing to note that while the 
Government readily accepted the recom- 
mendation of the Committee regarding 
economy in the use of envelopes and issued 
a memorandum requesting all officers to 
reduce their indents for ordinary envelopes 
by two-fifths and to make up the deficiency 
with a similar number of economy slips 
(para 307) they were chary to accept the 
recommendation about retrenchment in the 
expenditure connected with the annual move 
of the Government to Darjeeling. 

Regarding the hill exodus the Committee 
wrote as follows: 


“The bi-annual exodus ef Government to the 
hills has been criticized on, the ground of expense, 
„as well as of administrative inconvenience. We 
are aware that the magnitude of the exodus has 
been curtailed in recent years, but we consider 
the objections to it still remain. The fact that the 
Governor stays in Darjeeling for two periods of 
six weeks to two months each does not, in our 
opinion. justify the present practice. The ‘heeds of 
administration would be met by the Members and 
Ministers being in Darjeeling for two or three 
weeks in the middle of the Governor's stay to 
attend meetings of the whole Government and of 
the Executive Council, and for 
work.” (Para 406). 


Regarding administrative 
the remarks 


the disposal of 


inconvenience 
of Lord Carmichael uttered in 
reply to the farewell address at Darjeeling 
in 1917 are convincing. “I have often 
wished,” he said, “that Darjeeling was nearer 
Calcutta, so that I might have got the 
information I needed more quickly; but I 
am glad to be here for my own enjoyment 
and for the sake of my health, though I 
-knew that if I had been in the plains I could 
have done more work.” 


In spite of this candid confession by a 


Governor all that the Government had to 
say about the Retrenchment Committee’s 
proposal was this: 


“The recommendation of the Menenri ment 
Committee in respect of the -bi-annual exodus of 
Government to the hills has been carefully consi- 
dered by Government. Although it has not been 
found possible to accept the recommendation, the 
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Governor in Council has been pleased to lay down 
that the principles which were accepted by 
Government in 1921, and a result of the discussions 
on a resolution moved in the Bengal Legislative 
Council on_ the 8th February 1921 “regarding the 
move of Government to Darjeeling, should be 
strictly followed subject to the condition that the 
Finance Department of this Government will 
scrutinize the establishment each department 
proposes to take up to Darjeeling.” 


We quote below an extract from the 
memorandum (Political Department No. 5122 
dated the 16th April, 1921) in which the 
principles referred to were stated: 


“As aresult_of the discussions on a resolution 
moved in the Bengal Legislative Council on the 
8th February 1921, regarding the move of Govern- 
ment to Darjeeling. the whole question has again 
been considered, and in supersession of all previous 
orders on the subject, the Governor in Council is 
pleased to lay down the following policy to be 
adopted in future — 


“(a) The Secretariat will not move, as such, 
and any clerical staff taken to Darjeeling must 
be reduced to a minimum. 

“(b). The period of total stay of all officers in 
Darjeeling will be curtailed. 


“Subject to the observance of these PA 
principles, the Governor in Council leaves it to 
each Member and Minister to use his own discre- 
tion as to the time and duration of his own visits 
to Darjeeling and as to those of the Secretary or 
Head of ‘a Department with whom he is concerned.” 


How this discretion is being used or 
misused we all know and just as the 
Governor still indulges in the luxury of the 


Band and the 
of the poor 
Ministers, as 


Body-guard at the expense 
people so the Members and 
also the President of the 


Legislative Council and’ the heads of 
departments spend the summer months on 
the hills “like Gods together” and, lay 
themselves open to the charge of being 


characterized as “regardless of mankind.” 
The disadvantages and dangers of a hill- 
top Government have again and again become 


evident, but the exodus is persisted in by 
a Government which is not responsible 
to the taxpayers and which is always 


alive to the extravagant requirements of 
alien rulers. 

Needless to say the Bengal Retrench- 
ment Committee had treated the scale-of pay 
fixed for the higher officials as sacrosanct 
and did not recommend any reduction 
in that direction. Yet the acceptance of 
their recommendations would have resulted 
ina net reduction of Rs. 1,20,25,910 and a 
considerable sum would have been set free 
every year to be applied profitably to the 
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spread of education, the improvement of 
sanitation and the organization of industries. 

Even the Inchcape Committee regretted 
that in making increases in salaries in the 


post-war period consequent on the rise in 
prices, the Government of India: had not 
stipulated that when prices fell, the 
salaries also would be revised. And it is 


needless to say that the present economic 

depression affords an opportunity to the 

Government to rectify their past mistake.. 
The Goveroment of Bengal cannot reduce 


the salaries of the Members of the Heaven- 
born Service, but they can, if only they 
will, reduce their administrative cost 


considerably in various ways. To give an 
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instance, there is the well-known "T. A” 
of which Mr. Ramsay MacDonald wrote 
as author of the <Azakening of India— 
“Every one knows that officers, from school 


inspectors to chaplains, put large sums of 
money into their pockets by charging 
travelling allowances which ‘they never 
spend. ” 


But the question is will the Government 
be serious and cut down their expenditure 
with a view to afford relief to the distressed 
people of the presidency and undertake 
works calculated to benefit them permanently ? 
The huge additions to the expenses incurred 
on the Police’ leave little room for hope 
of relief. 


The Church and State in Italy 


I—An Exposition of the Question 
By JAGADISAN M. KUMARAPPA, xa. Pu. D. 


holding his last Consistory in the 

Vatican, placed upon the head of Mer. 
Achille Ratti the red hat, thus making him 
eligible to the papacy. Just about the same 
time King Victor Emmanuel, strange as it 
may seem, presided over the last parliament 
of democratic Italy, in which Deputy Benito 
Mussolini made his political début. The 
following year while the new Cardinal became 
the head of the Roman Church, the new 
Deputy became the head of the Italian 
Government. Thus both of them rose to the 
most important positions of leadership in 
Italy ; by virtue of their key positions and 
natural endowments they seem destined to 
play their respective and important roles in 
the solution of the “insoluble” ‘ Roman 
question. The conflict between the Church 
and State through the ages ‘has centred 
round the question of the rights of the 
individual and the infallibility of the State. 
The recent controversy between Pope Pius 
XI, the God-chosen ruler of the Catholic 


i about a decadeago Pope Benedict XV. 


Church, and Mussolini, the self-made dictator 
of the Italian State, has again thrown into 
bold relief the problem of the individual’s 
relationship to the State. Does the individual 
exist for the State orthe ~-State for the 
individual ? 


Cuurcu anD Poritics 


The Italo-Vatican crisis ‘centring round 
the above problem broke out with such 
suddenness that it practically took the general 
public off their feet. Certainly there was 
nothing which would have led the average 
man to suspect that the situation would 
become such as to make bands of Fascisti 
run through the streets shouting “Down 
with the Pope,” and trampling underfoot the 
portrait of his Holiness Pope Pius XI in the 
streets of Rome. And yet, to more thoughtful 
men this possibility was by no means ún- 
foreseen. For, the Italians are by nature 
intensely religious, and at the same time 
they are also intensely anti-clerical. They 
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are quick to resent any attempt on the part 
of the clergy to overstep its purely religious 
duties. Further, the Italians are inclined to 
be very factious, and delight in taking sides 
in any dispute and devoting themselves 
fanatically to the cause of their party. These 
traits of character make them prone to react 
readily and violently to any suggestion that 
the priests are meddling in polities. Such 
incitement was made about the end 
of last May by the Fascist daily Lavoro 
Fascista, which published what purported to 
be an authentic account of a secret meeting 
of the board of directors of a powerful 
Catholic organization. Dr.’ Rossi, the vice- 
president of the organization was reported 
to have referred to Fascism as “the enemy” 
and to have stated that:the Catholic organization 


must become a political force without having’ 


the appéarance thereof. 


Many more violently anti-Fascist speeches 
were believed to have been delivered, the 
main burden of them all being that Fascism 
must be fought at all costs, and that Catholics 
must keep ready to takethe places vacated by 
its downfall, and that the Catholic organiza- 
tion must develop its activities in the politi- 
cal field. Fascism means, avcording to 
Mussolini, a place for every one and every 
one in his place. Religion therefore has and 
is given its ‘right place’ in the social order 
of Italy, but Mussolini expects it to keep 
strictly to its place. There is, he maintains, 
no place for religion in politics, since the 
latter is the monopoly of Fascism. In fact, 
when the Fascists came into power, they 
abolished all political parties, and made it 
clearly understood that the political field was 
to be a monopoly of the Fascismo. And it 
is -. because there was an infringement, 
potential or actual, of this monopoly that the 
young Fascists dared to take matters into 
their own hands. 


Mussolini had been quite friendly to the 
Catholic Church. In fact, when he heard 
that Mer. Ratti, as head of the Vatican 


Library, desired to buy the historie Chigi 
Library, collected by a Chigi Pope, Mussolini 
made the graceful gesture of friendship by 
presenting if as a gift from the Fascist 
Government to the librarian pontiff Farther- 
more, the new ruler preached religion, 
restored the crucifix to the schools, went to 
church at the head of his Cabinet. More- 
over, he made instruction in Christain doctrine 
an integral part of the Fascist educational 
system. Thus he tried to pave the way to 


‘within 
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reconciliation between the Church and State. 
Nevertheless, the Pope, much like the 
premier, wanted nothing more than indepen- 
dence within his own sphere. As a result 
of this demand the Vatican City was estab- 
lished, covering over 160 acres of land, 
which the Pope was sovereign. 
Though the negotiations between these two 
great Powers culminated in the Lateran 
Treaty of 1929, yet on both sides there were 
large. reservations to complete the agreement. 
Even then in submitting the Lateran 
Treaty to the Senate, the Premier predicted 
in his remarkable speech that causes of 
friction between the two sovereignties would 
inevitably arise. 


Tax “CATHOLIC Acton” 


The cause of the recent friction, however, 
seems to be the alleged political activities 
of the Catholic organization known as the 
“Catholic Action.” Probably few persons 
outside of Italy ever knew, before the recent 
conflict, .that such an organization .as the 
Catholic Action existed. The Catholic Church 
divides group action into four different 
classes : religious, civic, political and 
Catholic. The first is purely religious and 
has to do only with preaching, administer- 
ing church affairs and the like. Civic action 
includes such ‘activities as preserving civil 
liberties and promoting such policies as 
might benefit the citizens. Political action 
needs no explanation. But the last, namely, 
the Catholic action concerns itself with 
efforts to bring back society to the Catholic 
ideal of Western civilization. It is an 
organization which has to do mainly with 
the laymen of the Church, and its object is 
to advance the study of educational, socio- 
logical, literary and artistic movements which 
look forward to the reconstructing of society 
on a Catholic basis. In other words, it is 
more or less a propaganda organization to 
urge laymen to preserve and promote the 
Catholic ideal, 


, In Italy the Catholic Action 
influential, having some 15,000 
scattered throughout Italy with a total 
membership of about 500,000 persons, Tts 
members, however, cannot, according to 
orders from the Holy See, enter the field of 
polities. In fact when the Italo-Vatican 
conciliation treaties brought the quarrel 
between the Holy See and the Italian Govern- 


is quite 
branches 
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ment to an end, permitting them to establish 
diplomatic relations, special mention was 
made of Catholic Action. Article XLII of 
the Concordat states that the Italian Govern- 
ment recognizes Catholic Action on the 
express condition that it carefully abstains 
from politics, limiting itself to pursuing 
religious. objectives alone. Ia this article 
of the Concordat, therefore, lies the key to 
the rights and wrongs of the recent Italo- 
Vatican coatroversy. When the Fascists 
abolished all political parties, a large number 
of persons, who had no sympathy with the 
Fascist movement, were left without a 
political banner. Consequently, when the 
Vatican Treaty gave State recognition to the 
Catholic Action, many members of the former 
Popular Party and other defunct political 
parties joined it as an alternative. 


In Italy the Catholic Action is organized 
in sections ; the student section, for instance, 
is strongly organized in all the large univer- 


sity towns, and similarly the workers’ 
section in industrial cities such as Milan 
and Genoa. Other sections are organized 


according to the needs and character of 
the towns and cities. At one time the 
Catholic Action had even the Italian Boy 
Scout Movement under its care. The members 
of this Catholic Association are divided 
into committees and sub-committees, which 
have to do with various activities such as 
relief work, playground supervision and so 
forth. The Fascist believe that this institu- 
tion is the ringleader in a plot to overthrow 
the present Italian regime. It must be borne 
in mind that this very organization,—which 
is particularly liked by . the Pope and 
is spoken of by him as being “dearer 
to him than the pupils of his eyes,”’—is 
that which the Fascists charge as having 
indulged in political activity. Unfortunately, 
.it seems dificult to ascertain how 
much truth, if any, there is ia this 
accusation. , 

Taking the position that the Catholic 
Action has become a sort of political body, 
which could make itself the nucleus of 
united opposition, the Italian Government 
suspended it and closed down all 
Catholic clubs. The Government stands 
firmly for “cleansing? the organization of 
what is.described as its political character. 
The Vatican authorities, however, insist that 
the organization is purely a religious body, 
and that its rights are guaranteed under 
the Lateran Treaty. But a complete statement 
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of the Fascist point of view regarding this 
controversy with tbe Vatican was made by 
the Rome wireless station for the benefit 
of the people. The broadcast described as 
ridiculous the Holy See’s attempt to pose 
as a victim of persecution, while the whole 
Italian population as well as thousands of 
foreigners were in a position to testify to 
the high regard in which the Catholic 
religion, the Pope and his ministers are 
held; and the profound respect with which 
they are treated. Hence if was that the 
remark that the Vatican’s attitude shows 
“the blackest ingratitude towards the present 
Government” was made. It contradicted 
further the assertion that the Catholic 
Action never took part in politics. “In 
fact,’ declared the broadcast, “Catholic 
Action had banners, badges, membership 
cards and all other paraphernalia of a 
political party. What is even more 
significant is the fact that the heads of the 
branch organizations of the Catholic Action, 
formerly belonged to the dissolved Catholic 
Party which was among Fascism’s bitterest 
enemies. 


EDUCATION AND State SUPREMACY 


It is an open secret that the Lateran 
Treaty did not remove all friction points 
between the Fascist State and the Vatican. The 
Vatican never accepted the Fascist edict that 
education was an exclusive charge of the 


State. The Church, maintains the Pope, 
cannot surrender its rights to advise 
Italians on mundane affairs. Even on the: 


question of Mussolini’s theory of State 
supremacy the Pope has not hesitated. to 
raise his voice. To a Fascist the individual 
is first a citizen ; he exists for the State. 
Individual rights, therefore, can only be 
recognized in so far as they are claimed in 
the interest of the State. The Church, on 
the other hand, maintains that the citizen 
is first aman and hence the State exists 
for the individual. The Pope has taken the 
liberty of issuing “dissenting opinions” 
free; he multiplies encyclicals, sets up 2 
super-power radio station to reach the ear 
of Italy, and publishes in season and 
out of season uncompromising Catholic . 
doctrines on every controversial subject, 
from birth control to socialism. He is now 
disputing the Fascist theory that the citizen 
exists. for the state and must be so. 
educated. 


Ei r 
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The Pope claims that the citizen 
a man and Mussolini that the man is first 
a citizen. In the field of education of the 
young no conflict is so fundamental as that 
raised by the question as to whether it is 
the right of the Church or State to under- 
take education of its youth. Seldom has 
this battle been fought with such dramatic 
simplicity in the Pontifical city betwen the 
rulers who symbolize spiritual and temporal 
powers at their highest. Any one following 
recent events must be struck by the 
increased emphasis which the Fascist Party 
is placing upon the various youth 
organizations. All the curricular and extra- 
curricular activities of the youth of the 
nation have become integral parts of the 
Fascist State. The fundamental contest, 
therefore, is to be found’ here, in the struggle 
for the mind and soul of the child. “It is 


is first 


-necessary,” says Mussolini, “to begin at the 


a 


beginning of every life.” The purpose of 
creating a Fascist generation is as single- 
mindedly pursued in Italy as is the develop- 
ment of a Soviet generation in Russia. The 
very essence of Fascism from its inception has 
been a careful supervision of the human 
fabric in weaving the structure of the 
Fascist State. In the formative work the 
whole civil education system was one of 
the first things to be recognized by the 
regime. 

There are several graded organizations for 
the young where they’ are prepared for 
membership of the Fascist party. The Fascist 
formula for the young is “Book and Rifle.” 
“Better to live one day as a lion than 100 
years as a sheep” is the motto inseribed on 
some of the new Fascist coins, These have 
come to be the slogans of the youth of Italy. 
Belonging to a “black shirt” organization 
under the leadership of Mussolini himself 
is what every youth of the Fascist Italy 
looks forward to with pride. “I swear to 
obey” runs the oath, “without discussion the 
orders of the Duce and to serve with all my 
strength, and if necessary with all my blood 
the cause of thé Fascist revolution.” Thus 
Mussolini attempts through educatién and 
youth organizations to develop the kind of 
citizens the Fascist State requites for its 
welfare and expansion. But the training of 
youth is also the chief concern of the 
Church, and here we find the disputed 
territory. 
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Maintaining that it is the function of the 
Church to educate its youth, the Pope took 
the Fascists to task for their interference 
with religion. In the field of education, 
he declared “the Church has full competence 
and authority, and the regime has not only 
the duty of following her guidance :but also 
assisting her in carrying out her programme 
for the spiritual and material welfare of the 
people.” Certainly not this but the contrary 
is in evidence. Hence the Pope never 
hesitates to denounce in no uncertain terms 
the Fascist claim of State supremacy. If the 
Fascists accùse the Church of taking to political 
activity, the Pope accuses the Fascists of inter- 
fering with religion and its true function. While 
the Fascist State wants to raise conquerors 
and train youth*for conquest, the Church 
maintains that the youth should be 
trained not with ideals of conquest and 
exploitation but with ideals of peace and 
service. 


As for the controversy regarding the 
Church and politics there is no mystery 
about the situation in Rome. The state of 
affairs there may be summarized thus: the 
Fascists allege that through the Catholic 
Action the Church is seeking both to develop. 
a direct political influence and to direct 
that influence in an anti-Fascist direction. 
It is but natural if the Government does 
not wish to see the raising, of any 
standard which might serve some. 
day as arallying flag for the anti-Fascist 
elements in the country. The Vatican, 
however, has denied that its spokesmen 
urged Catholic Action to immediate political 
activity against the Mussolini regime. 
Nevertheless, it is plain enough that between 
the members of that Vatican-sponsored 
organization and those of the Fascist party 
there are differences and those differences 
are political. This conflict has brought into 
existence an interesting situation, all the 
more interesting because if throws into the 
limelight two powerful personalities. Neither 
the Pope nor the Premier has the habit of 
backing down on issues in which they have 
become involved, and one wonders if these 
two men would ever come to a complete 
agreement on this historic problem of the 
respective function of the Church and 
State. 
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I].—The Papal Encyclical concerning “Catholic Action” 


The action of the Italian 
suppressing the Catholic 
e Associations 
bsequent ` broadcasting by wireless of 
at palpably is a very one-sided account 
the whole affair have drawn from the 


Government 
Action and 


ttholic side an able and strongly worded 
joinder. It has taken the form of a 
pal Encyclical to all Catholic bishops, 
chbishops and other ecclesiastical 
enitaries. In this encyclical Pope Pius XI 
es the Church version of the recent 
ppenings in Italy and seeks to define the 
spective spheres of State and Church 


tion in the field of educating the youth 
-the country. This weighty document 
E only gives a very lucid exposition of 
: issues at stake between the Italian 
ular Government and the Vatican, but it 
o touches upon some of the deepest 
yblems of political morality. What the 
spective rights of the individual and 
> State should be has always been a 
xny political and ethical question. 
t, the very modern tendency to seize 
on and monopolize the dynamic energy 
the youth of a country to further the 
ds of a particular political doctrine or 
rty has given to this question an added 
ch of hardness and acrimony which 
did not perhaps possess before. The Papal 
icyclical concerning “Catholic Action” 
scusses the problem from the orthodox 
tholic point of view, which, it is needless 
say, will not be shared by everybody. But 
is by itself does, not take away from the 
pal pronouncement its rightful importance. 
; discussion of the moral and political 
emma has more than a sectarian appeal. 
is not specifically Catholic or even 
iistian. This fact gives a quality of 
iiversality to a question which otherwise 
suld not have been anything but a local 
‘oblem concerning the Italian people 
one. : 


In addition to this the intolerance and 
e political unscrupulousness of the Fascist 
gime have shed uponthe encyclical a dramatic, 
rather journalistic, glamour. The fear 
Fascist interception led the Vatican to 
spatch the translations of the encyclical 
eretly to Paris by its own courier. 


of Catholic Youth and the . 
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Thence it was sent by sroplane to London 
and from London it was cabled to America. 


It was thus that the Papal authorities assured 
themselves that the eneyclical should reach 
its destination untampered with by the 
Fascist authorities. 

The Encyclical, which was issued from the 
Vatican on June 29, 1931, is divided into 
three parts. In the first part the Pope 
expresses his sorrow at the suppression of 
the Italian Catholic Associations and thanks 
the clergy and thelaity for their expressions of 


sympathy for him in this hour of “most 
bitter trial.’ The second part is devoted to 
an elaborate refutation of the Government 


version of the dispute. In this part the 
Sovereign Pontiff takes up the charges against 
the Associations of Catholic youth and Catholic 
Action one by one and definitely rebuts 
them. Referring to the manner of 
suppressing these associations he says: 


Rea Persecution : Acts or Bruraurry 

Tt was a disbanding which was carried out in 
such a way and by such methods as to give the 
impression that action was being taken against a 
vast and dangerous organization of criminals, 
although the young men and young women involved 
are certainly some of the best among the good, 
concerning whom We are happy and paternally 
proud to pay tribute still once more. 

It is noteworthy that even among the officers. 
of the Jaw charged to carry out these orders of 
suppression, there were many who were ill at ease 
and showed by their expressions and courtesies 
that they were almost asking pardon _ for 
obeying peremptory orders. We “have appreciated 
the delicate feelings of these officers and We ‘have 
reserved for them a special blessing. 

But, in sad contrast with the manner of acting 
of these officials, how many acts of brutality 
and of violence there have been, even to the 
striking of blows and the drawing of -blood L 
How, many insults in the press, how i 
injurious words and acts’ against things and ` 
persons not excluding Ourself, bave preceded, 
accompanied and followed the carr ying into effect 
of. this lightning-like police-order which in many 
instances either through’ ignorance or malicious 
zeal, was exteaded to include associations and 
organizations not contemplated in the superior 
orders, such as the oratories of the little ones 
and the sodalities of the Children of Mary. 

And all this sad accompaniment of irreverences 
and of violences took place in the presence of and 
with the participation of members of a political 
party, some of whom were in uniform, and were 
carried into effect with such a unison of action 


many ~. 
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throughout all Italy and with such a passive 
acquiescence on the part of the civil authorities 
and the police as to make one necessarily suspect 
that some supreme authority had issued an 
instruction. , f 

lt is easy to admit, and it was equally easy to 
have foreseen, that the limits of these directions 
could, and would have almost necessarily been 
exceeded. We must be seen to refer to these 
painful and distasteful things, because there has 
been an attempt made to have the public and 
the world at large believe that the disbanding 
of the associations which are so dear to Us took 
place without incidents and almost as if it were a 
normal proceeding. 

After this the Pope deals with the charac- 
ter of the wireless message broadcast by 


the Government: 


FALSEHOODS AND CALUMNIES 


But there have been other attacks on truth 

and justice ona larger scale. _ The inventions, 
falsehoods and real calumnies diffused by the 
hostile press of the party which is the only press 
which is free to say and to dare to say anything 
and is often ordered or, almost ordered what it 
must say, are summarized in a message which 
was cautiously characterized as unofficial and yet 
broadcast to the general public by the, most 
powerful means of diffusion which exist at 
present. 
_ The history of the documents prepared not 
in the service ‘of truth, but in contempt of truth 
and of justice is a long and sad story. But we 
must affirm, with deep dismay, that in our many 
years of active life as a librarian We have rarely 
seen an article, so, tendentious and so contrary 
to truth and justice in its references to this Holy 
See, to Italian Catholic Action, and particularly 
s ihe Associations which have been so harshly 
reated, 

If We should be silent and if We should not 
contradict these things—that is to say if We 
should permit them to be believed—We shall be 
too much more unworthy that We already are 
to occupy this august Apostolic chair; We_ should 
be unworthy of the filial and generous devotion 
‘which has always consoled Us and now more 
than ever consoles Us, that devotion of our dear 
children of Catholic Action. and especially of 
those dear: sons and dear daughters, and, thanks 
be to God, they are numerous—who, because of 
religious loyalty to Our invitations and_ directions, 
have suffered so much and are still suffering, 
thereby the more greatly honouring the school 
in which they have been reared and honouring 
also their Divine Master and His unworthy 

icar. 

But, as he says, “We shall try to be as 
brief as possible in correcting the facile 
assertions of the above-mentioned [“wireless’’] 
message and We say ‘facile’ in order not to 
be obliged to say impudent. Its authors 
imagined that the majority of the public 
¿would have no possibility of controlling 
its accuracy.” The most fundamental accusa- 
tion levelled against the Catholic associations 
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was that they were of a political characte: 
On this point the Pope emphatically a | 


CATHOLIC Action was Not POLITICAL 


As is well known, We have repeatedly a 
solemnly affirmed and protested that Catho 
Action, both from its very nature and essén| 
(“the participation and the collaboration of t 
laity, with the Apostolic Hierarchy”) and by o 
precise and categorical directions and orders 
outside and above all party politics. | We ha 
also affirmed and protested Our conviction th 
in Italy Our directions and orders have be 
faithfully obeyed and followed. © 

he message says: “The assertion that Catho. 
Action has not had a true political character 
absolutely false.’ On the discourtésy of the 
words We will not enlarge ; and, if the case we 
not so lamentable, We should treat as ridiculo 
the untruthfulness and flippancy of that whi 
follows. f ; oe 

Catholic Action, says the message, is 
political party because it has banners, badg 
identification cards and all the other external forr 


of a political party. But banners, badges, identific 


tion cards and other similar external appurtenanc 
are to-day the most common things in every cou 
try of the world for the most varied kind 
associations and activities which have nothing, a 
wish to have nothing, in, common with politi 
such as sports and professional organizations, cr 
and military clubs, commercial and industr: 
groups, and even school children, these organiz 
exclusively ina religious way like the little on 
who belong to the Crusaders. ` i . 

The message itself betrays a consciousness 
its own weakness and futility ; and, hastening 
save its argument, it adds three other reasons. I 
first reason is that the heads of Catholic Acti 
were almost toa man members or heads of tl 
Popular Party, which was one of the strongt 
opponents of Fascismo. This accusation has be 
launched many times against Catholic Actic 
but always in a general way and without specifyi 
any names. , 

Wherever We have asked for precise data a 
for names, it has been in vain. Only, a short: tir 
before police measures were taken against Catho 
Action, and in evident preparation for them, t 
hostile press evidently, having no less access 
police reports, had published a series of alleg! 
facts and names which are the pretended reve: 
tions referred to in the beginning of the messat 
These the Osservatore Romano duly denied a 
corrected, instead of “confirming” them, as t 
message asserts, in an attempt to mystify a: 
deceive the public... 


The message asserts that Catholic Action w 
organized in a political way, and that it b 
nothing todo with the “religious education a: 
propaganda of the faith.” Leaving aside 
incompetent and confused manner in which t 
purposes of the Catholic Action are thus describe 
all those who know and live the life of to-day: w 
grant that there is no sort of initiative or activ! 
from the more. spiritual and, scientific bodies 
the more material and mechanical ones, which dc 
not find the -necessity of organization and 
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organized ‘action. And the fact that an organization 
exists does not mean from that very fact that the 
end and purposes of the organization is political. 
“However,” continues the message, “the strongest 
argument that can be used as justification for the 
destruction. of the Catholic circles of youth is the 
defence of the State, which is no more than the 
simple duty of every Government.” . 
_ There is no doubt of the solemnity and the vital 
importance of such a duty and of such aright. 
The first right is to do one’s duty. But the receivers 
and readers of the message would have smiled with 
incredulity or wondered greatly if the message 
had added what is also true: that, of the Catholic 
circles of youth which were the objects of the 
police-measure, 10,000 were, or rather are, composed 
of girls and young women, with a total member- 
ship of about 500,000. Who can find a serious 
danger, and, a real threat to the security of the 
State in this? And it must be added that only 
220,000 are inscribed as “effective members.” 
More than 100,000 are ‘little “aspirants,” and more 
than 150,000 still smaller children, called 
_“Benjamins.”-.- 


Tue Wour axp tue Laws 


In the presence of such facts and of such a 
documentation, with an eye and a hand on the 
reality of things, we say as we have always said, 
that to accuse Italian Catholic Action of engaging 
in politics is a real and true calumny. ‘The facts 
have demonstrated what was the real target aimed 
at when Catholic Action was struck, and that was 
the thing that was being prepared. Rarely has the 
fable of the wolf and the lamb been exemplified 
so strikingly; and history will recall it. 


After this the Pope passeson to consider 
the real motive of the persecution—which 


he says, is to tear the youth of Italy away . 


_ the Church and Catholic ideals. This leads 
him tovconsider the respective rights of the 
individual and the State in the third and 
the most important part of the Encyclical. 


Tearing YOUTH FROM CATHOLICISM 


From all which We have explained and still . 


more from, the- events themselves as they have 
been, evolving, it results that the so-called political 
activity of Catholic Action, the alleged manifest 
or disguised hostility of some of its partisans 
against the regime and the party, “as well as its 
being also” the eventual refuge and haven of those 
refugees who, up to the present, have been spared 
by the regime because they have sheltered under 
Catholic Action (see communication from the 
Directory, June 4, 1931), and similar accusations 
are nothing but a cumulation of pretexts. We 
dare to say that even Catholic Action itself is only 
a pretext. 

That which was desired and that which has 
been attempted is to tear away from Catholic 
Action and through this process, to tear away from 
the Church the young—all the young So true is 
this, that after all the talk about Catholic Action, 
aim wag_ taken -only ‘at the Associations of the 
young. Nor were these attacks limited to Associa- 
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tions of the Young affiliated to Catholic Action. 
Rough hands were laid also upon Associations 
of asimply devotional character, upon works of 
pure piety and ofa primary catechetical nature, such 
as sodalities of the Children of Mary and patro- 
nages. So far did this go that in many cases the 
grossness of the acts was recognized by the. 
perpetrators themselves as a blunder. 


The real motive behind these measures 
is to monopolize the youth of the country 
in the service of a Party and the State. 
As the Pope says: 


STATE, Yours AND EDUCATION 


And here We find Ourselves confronted by a 
mass of authentic affirmations and no less authentic 
facts which reveal beyond the slighest possibility 
of doubt the resolve (already in great measure 
actually put into effect) to monopolize completely 
the young, from their tenderest years up to 
manhood and womanhood, for the exclusive 
advantage of a party and of a regime based on an 
ideology which clearly resolves itself into a true, 
a real pagan worship of the State—the “Statolatry” 
which is no less in contrast with the natural rights 
of the family than it is contradiction with the 
supernatural rights of the Church. ; 

To propose and to promote such a monopoly ; 
to persecute for this reason Catholic Action, as has 
been done for some time more or less openly or 
under cover ; to reach this end by striking at the 
Catholic Associations of Youth as has lately, been 
done ; all this is truly and literally to “forbid the 
little children to go to Jesus Christ,” since it, 
impedes their access to His Church and, where 
His Church is, there is Jesus Christ. This usur- 
pation goes so far as to snatch the young from 
Christ and His Church even with violence. 

The Church of Jesus Christ has never contested 
the rights and the duties of the State concerning 
the education of its citizens ; indeed, We Ourselves 
have recalled and proclaimed them in Our recent 
Encyclical Letter on the Christian Education of Youth. 
Such rights and duties are unchallengeable as_ long 
as they remain within the limits of the State’s 
proper competence, a competence which in its turn 
is clearly indicated and determined by the ròle of 
the State, a rôle which, though certainly not only 
bodily and material, is by its very. nature limited 
to the natural, the terrestrial and the temporal... 

A conception of the State which makes the 
rising generations belong to it entirely, without 
any exception, from the tenderest years up to adult 
life, cannot be reconciled by a Catholic either with 
Catholic doctrine or with the natural rights of the 
family. It is not possible for a Catholic to accept 
the claim, the pretence, that the Church and the 
Pope must limit themselves to the external practices 
of religion (such as Mass and the Sacraments), and 
that all the rest of education belongs to the State. 

The erroneous and false doctrines and maxims 
that We have just pointed out and deplored have 
cropped up many times during these last few years, 
and it is well known that We have never, with 
God’s help, done any less than Our apostolic duty 
in exposing them and in confronting them with the 
just claims of true Catholic doctrine, and with the 
inviolable rights of the Church of Jesus Christ 
and of the souls redeemed by His precious Blood... 
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Tur Fascist OATH 


You ask us, Venerable Brethren, in view of 
what has taken place, what is to be thought about 
the formula of the oath, which even little boys 
and girls are obliged to take, that they will execute 
orders without discussion fram an authority which 
as we have seen and experienced, can give orders 
against all truth and justice and in disregard of 
the rights of the Church and its souls, which 
are already by their very nature sacred and 
inviolable. Takers of this oath must swear to serve 
with all their strength, even to the shedding of 
blood. the cause of a revolution which snatches 
the young from the Church and from Jesus Christ, 
and which inculeates in its own young people 
hatred, violence and irreverence without respecting 
(as recent occurrences have superabundantly proved) 
even the person of the Pope. 

When the question is posed in such terms,. the 
answer from the Catholic point of view, as well as 
from a simply human point of view, is inevitably 
one, and' We, Venerable Brethren, do not wish to 
do otherwise than confirm the answer already 
given. Such an oath, as it stands, is unlawful... 

Realizing the many difficulties of the present 
hour and knowing that membership in the party 
and the oath are for countless persons a necessary 
condition of their career, of- their daily bread, 
and even -of their life itself, We have sought. to 
find a way which would restore tranquillity to 
these consciences, reducing to a minimum the 
external difficulties of the situation.“ It seems to 
Us that such a means for those who have already 
received the membership card would be to. make 
for themselves before God, in their own consciences, 
a reservation such as “Saving the laws of God_ and 
of the Church” or “In accordance with the duties 


* These remarks about the wordly advantages to 
be derived from the membership of, the Fascist 
Party has apparently stung the Fascist leaders to 
the quick. On July 14, a meeting of the Directorate 
of the Party was held under the presidentship of 
the Duce and three indignant resolutions were 
passed. The first of them. runs as follows: 

“The Directorate of the Fascist National Party 
protests strongly against the assertion of a recent 
Papal encyclical, according to which the oath of 
the Black-shirts is taken for bread, career or life. 
The Black-shirts have demonstrated that they know 
how to give up bread and career and even 
sacrifice life when necessary, for the sake of the 
mother-country or the Fascist Revolution; hence it 
repudiates the grave accusation by which it has 
been sought to humiliate their faith, proved by 
their sacrifices; the Fascist National Party is not 
a party like other such of the past and present, 
but a fighting organization of a military. type 
which has brought about a revolution and has 
undertaken the imperious duty of defending it 
Serer: (Quoted in It Legionario, July 
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of a good Christian,’ with the firm proposal to 
declare also externally such a reservation if the 
need of it arose, _ 

We would desire that our prayer may move 
those chiefs of the party who decide its_ policy and 
give the orders. It is the prayer of a Father who 
is jealous for the consciences of so many of his 
children. Let the reservation just mentioned be 
included in the oath-formula. Better still, let the 
oath be dropped, seeing that an oath is an act of 
religion and that it is out of place on the member- 
ship cards of a political party. 


The Fascist Party charges Catholic ; 
Action with having overstepped the: 
boundaries of purely spiritual and moral 
activities. The Pope, on the contrary, accuses 
Fascism of having been oblivious of the 
true limits of State action. He describes 
the doctrines of the party as ‘Pagan worship 
of the State.’ -He goes on to say : 


In everything that We ‘have said up, to the 
present. We have not said that We wished to: 
condemn the Party [Fascist] as such. Our aim has 
been to point out and to condemn all those things 
in the programme and in the activities of the party 
which have been and found to be contrary to 
Catholic doctrine and Catholic practice, and there-. 
fore irreconcilable with the Catholic name and 
profession. And in doing this We have fulfilled a 
precise duty of Our episcopal ministry towards 
Qur dear sons who are members of the party, so 
that their conscience may be at peace. 


In conclusion, the Pope asserts 
people of Italy are not anti-clerical : 


And lest it be alleged that “Italy is Catholic 
but anti-clerical,’ We will say something on this 
point. You, Venerable Brethren, who in the great 
and small Italian dioceses live in continuous contact 
with the good folk of all the country, you know 
and you see every day how (except when somebody 
deceives or misleads them) they are far removed“ 
from all anti-clericalism. ee : 

It is known by all who are familiar with the 
history of the country that anti-clericalism has had 
in Italy the importance and_the strength conferred 
upon it by Masonry and Liberalism when these 
were the powers ruling Italy. But in our own 
day, on the occasion of the Lateran Treaties. the 
unparalleled enthusiasm which united and overjoyed 
Italians would have left no room for anti-clericalism 
if ithad not been evoked and encouraged on the 
very morrow of the Treaty. N 

During the recent occurrences orders from high- 
personages have switched, anti-clericalism on or 
off, and this has been plain to all. There can be 
no doubt that a mere hundredth or even a 
thousandth part of the force used against Catholic: 
Apon will suffice to keep anti-clericalism in its” 
place. 


that the 
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Safe-guarding Swaraj For The Rajas 
By ST. NIHAL SINGH 


I 


quarter of a century ago I first set foot 

on American soi. Wanderlust had 

goaded me thither. From tbe province 
of ‘the five rivers I had moved by slow 
stages eastwards—to Burma, the Malay 
Straits Settlements, China, Japan and finally 
the United States of America. 
. The country stretched from the verge of 
the Pacific, where I had landed, to the 
Atlantic—some three thousand miles. If was 
vast in ‘area and rich in varied resources. 
To one born in India, who had recently 
spent many months in China, it appeared 
ysomewhat thinly peopled. As I made my 
way to the “East” and the South, I noted 
divergences—dialectical, religious and racial 
and also, in some localities, the conflict of 
colour. 

Physiographical and ethnic, variations 
notwithstanding, the country was one. The 
same flag—‘the stars and stripes’—floated 
in the “West,” the “Middle West” and the 
East—-the “North” and ‘the “South.” The 
writ of the Federal. Government ran un- 
challenged from the Pacific to the Atlantic 
¢—from the Canadian border to the Gulf of 
Mexico. I found the agents of that 
Government at their posts in all parts of the 
land exercising, in its name, authority in 
diverse spheres. It was truly “the United 
States of America”—one and indivisible. 

My thoughts took wing to India. Nature 
had meant my Motherland to be one. 
Himachal, at the foot of which I had first 
seen the light of day, cut it off from the 
neighbouring lands. The Bay of Bengal 
laved— sometimes lashed—its eastern, and the 
Arabian Sea its western, shore. Few 
qountries in either hemisphere had been so 
clearly demarcated by physical forces as 
India. ` 

Yet India was not one. Even the map 
depicted its disunity—not merely its 
diversity. Some two-thirds of it was coloured 
red——“British red”’—in token of its being 
under direct British rule. The rest (save for 
afew minute patches reminiscent of the 
days when Portugal and France had empires 


‘Was 


‘opportunity 


here) was tinted yellow. Just 
nuance bad been chosen I did not know. 
it meant as a compliment to the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, whose royal colour it is ? 

Yellow ‘bits of varying sizes and 
shapes were, in any case, fitted into the 
red areas in jiz-saw puzzle fashion. In 
matters admiuistrauve and political these 
units were cut off one from the other, 
even where physically they were interlaced. 
They did not have a collective name. 


I minted one. I generically called these 
territories “Indian India” to indicate that 
though Indian rule in them might be pale, 
still they were admittedly in Indian 
possession. 

Probably because I was young—I was 
not turned twenty-five at the time—I beheld 
a vision splendid. I saw Mother India, 
stretching from the majestic mountains in 
the shadow of which my infant days had 
been spent, down to Kanya Kumari (Cape 
Comorin) and from Dwarka—Krishna’s capital 
—to Jagannath Puri—the seat of the mighty* 
Jagannath, united—one and indivisible in 
the same sense thatthe American Union was. 

To this country I gave the name of the 
United States of India. And I fancied that 
any person born in it’ would have the 
of occupying the highest office 
if he but possessed the necessary intelli- 
gence, pluck, perseverence and “push.” 


why that 


About this time I toured the Dominion 
of Canada, from the Pacific almost to the 
Atlantie coast, observing, lecturing and 


writing. I saw a country larger in extent 
than its neighbour immediately to the south 
but much more thinly populated. It, too, 
had linguistic, credal and racial divergences 
—in some ways more pronounced than they 
were in the States—but it was nevertheless 
united. The writ ofthe Federal Government 
at Ottawa ran unchallenged from one sea- 
board to the other. 

I was greatly impressed with the fact 
that this federation, though an integral part 
of the British Empire and proud to function 
within that Empire, was conscious of its 
own separate political entity and determined 
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to preserve it, The Liberals, who were then 
in. office at Ottawa, seemed to be particularly 
jealous of the Canadian attributes of self- 
‘government. : 

I once again beheld the vision splendid. 
Disunity in India, in my fancy, yielded to 
unity. The various units ceased to pull in 
different directions and worked in harmony 
for the glory of the Motherland. From the 
Indian Federal capital the writ of the 
Central Government ran unchallenged from 


the Himalayan passes to the tip of land . 


washed conjointly by the waters of the 


Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal. 
II 


Some twenty-five years later I find the 
phrases issned from my literary mint in my 


youth current ‘coin. I still put inverted 
commas round “Indian India,’ but many 
writers do not. The possibility of the 


United States of India is discussed even by 
personages who are not supposed to be made 
of common clay. 

“Federation” has become the phrase of 
the moment. It leaps from every lip. It 
glides off every pen. 

Lord Irwin—who, according to the noble 
boss of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company and other dividend- 
yielding enterprises in India (Lord Inchcape) 
should have occupied a Bishop’s palace in 
our land rathor than the “Viceroy’s House”— 
felt it incumbent upon himself to press 
Mahatma Gandhi to accept federation as one 
of the bases upon which negotiations regarding 
the future governance of India were to be 
conducted in London this autumn. 
Mahatma agreed presumably without offering 
any, or at least much resistance. 

Tt almost looks as if the glorious vision 
of my early manhood is about to become an 
actuality. What more could mortal man 
wish ? 

I should be happy. But I am not. Far 
from it. 

The Sankey-ized “federation” will, I fear, 
perpetuate—even Accentuate—Indian disunity. 
It will “Balkanize” our country instead of 
converting it into “the United States of India.” 
Our Motherland, if administered on the 
principles enunciated at the (first) Indian 
Round Table Conference in London, will 
bristle with Ulsters—many kinds of Ulsters— 
hundreds of Ulsters. 

Among the fashioners of this scheme of 
“federation” are brainy persons—distinguished 
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lawyers and politicians. Unfortunately for 
India, they lack, almost to a unit, first-hand, 
intimate knowledge of any federal system of 
Government. Born in countries where the 
unitary type of Government prevails, most of 
them have never set foot in lands 
administered on a federal basis ; and those 
whohave done so have paid only hurried visits 
there. What knowledge they possess on this 


_ subject has been almost entirely dug out of 


tomes dealing with political science. 

Included among these fashioners of 
“federation” for India are Indians who have 
laboured long in the cause of Indian freedom. 
Their patriotism is perfervid—above question. 

Unfortunately, however, there are also 
self-seekers in the constitution-makers 
gathered together in London, who would not ` 
be there if selection in India had been 
governed by principles , similar to those 
adopted in the case of the British delegates. 
There are, moreover, men who-—-whatever 
their motives, whether good, bad or. 
indifferent~have sought to aggravate the l 
fissiparous tendencies among our people ; 
while politicians opposed to such tactics have 
been given hardly any place atthe “Round Table.” 
Some of the factionists are manceuvring for 
advantage. 

Then there are Rajas—and their Ministers, 
some of them more ambitious than their 
august masters—who fancy that they see an 
opportunity for righting certain wrongs from 
which they, in their estimation, have been 
suffering. They contend that under one- 
pretext or another the Government of India © 
has been intervening in affairs that should 
have been sacrosanct and, at the same time, 
it has been imposing upon their shoulders an 
ever-growing financial burden in the shape of 
indirect taxation, without allowing them any 
representation. While professing to give 
away great privileges, they actually are 
seeking to increase their own power—to 
reuder themselves independent at least of 
Indians who may come into power at “the 
centre.” 


The Indians chosen by the British for theix 
“Federal Structure’ Committee of the Indian 


Round Table Conference, are riven by political 


and religio-politieal differences. They also lack 
the tradition of working in concert for the 
attainment of common objects. 

The British delegates are, on the 
contrary, the true representatives of the 
three political parties in Britain. So far as 
India is concerned these parties have always 
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SAFE-GUARDING SWARAJ FOR THE RAJAS 


On the present occasion 
they differ only when 
uttering platitaudes—they stand in a solid 
phalanx for the protection of (what they 
consider to be) British interests in India. 


acted as one. 
as in the past, 


The scheme of “federation” that bas so 
far ¿merged from these elements—one 
oppósed to the other, though none is 


wanting in politeness or chary of making 


pretty speeches—withholds completely the 
“substance of freedom.” It pleases only 
three classes of persons : i 

(1) The Britons who are seeking to 


keep their nationals entrenched in power. 
Originally they chose other means to secure 
that end--to preserve bureaucratic control 
“at the centre.” They insisted upon packing 
the central legislature with reactionary 
elements and imposing upon it an irremovable 
executive. They have yielded in name 
only. Their aim remains the same. 
“Responsibility at the centre,” as they would 
concede it, is a sham--a snare. They have 
hit upon a form of “federation” that would 
fetter Indian initiative. „And with the aid 
of conservative elements in Indian society, 
they expect to be able to foist some such 
scheme upon us. 


(2), The Indian factionists who are 
mantwuvring for “balance of power.” 
(3) The men in authority over Indian 


States who are trying to tighten their hold 
over the “States subjects.” 

In the measure these persons are satisfied, 
the prospect ‘of a united, progressive, 
democratic India will recede further and 
further into the dim future. 


III 


I propose to examine the problems 
arising out of the attempt to hold up the 
march of democracy in “Indian India” ; for 
it offers a double menace : 

-(1) If it succeeds, some 80,000,000 
Indians will remain in their present state 
of subjection instead of becoming masters 
of their own destinies as people under a 
‘system of “limited monarchy” are. 

(2) The continuation of personal rule— 
whatever its merits or demerits in individual 
instances—will react terribly upon any 
responsible regime that may be inaugurated 
in the Indian provinces. 

It seems strange that the Indians who 
have jbeen loud in their insistence upon 
“responsibility at the centre,” 


should be. 
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determined to preserve autocracy at the 


“extremities.” I find it difficult to 
comprehend their psychology. They are, 
to say the least, inconsistent. Selfish, too. 
“The centre,’ for which they demand 
responsibility, is outside their jurisdiction 
while the “extremities,” where they seem 
determined to perpetuate autocracy, are 


under their domination. They propose, in 
other words, to give away power over a 
sphere where they do not have any authority 
but to harden their grip over that which 


‘they themselves hold—or are supposed to 
hold. 

How can there be “responsibility at the 
centre’ when “responsibility? does not 
exist at the “extremities ?” 

It is not. to be supposed for a 
moment that the units in which the 
“irresponsible” type of government is to 


be preserved will not be represented in the 
legislative organs at the centre. Quite the 
contrary. The Rajas will not be content 
with representation proportionate to the 
population of their respective States. They 
demand weightage. If I have understood 
them aright, they wish to be left unfettered 
to make their own arrangements regarding 
the selection of these representatives. 

Supposing, however, that the Rulers 
condescend to the point of permitting the 
“legislatures” (where they exist) to elect 
the spokesmen for the States, that concession 
would not be worth the paper on which it 
may be ‘written. With hardly an exception 
the Rajas-~or really their ministers—carry 
these “legislatures” in their pockets. 
“Election” is, therefore, likely to mean, so 
far as the actual result is concerned, much 
the same as “selection.” 

The spokesmen for the Indian States, 
acting in concert with other Indian conser- 
vatives and representatives of the British 
“vested interests,’ would shackle democracy 
in British India as effectively as it is 
shackled in almost every unit comprised 
in “Indian India.” Even the popular house 
at the Federal capital would prove to be the 
Tory-est chamber in tbe world. Any 
executive that enjoyed the confidence of 
such a parliament would be a junta of 
unprogressive persons. Once set up, it 
would be virtually irremovable even though its 
removability may be definitely provided 
for in the statute. 

had the 


I recently 
discussing this particular 


opportunity of 
aspect of the 
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question with a high’ official of an Indian 
State which is regarded as progressive but 
which, for evident reasons, I refrain from 
naming. Iasked him why he advocated a 


responsible form of goverament for 
British India while he was opposed to 
introducing such a system in his own State. 


I told him that his conduct appeared to me 
to be inconsistent. 


The high official was ready with his 
reply. It was specious to the point of 
being ingenious. I shall give it as nearly - 


as I can in his own words. 

“The case is entirely different,” he said. 
“In British India the rulers are foreign. 
Here the Government and the people are the 
same. The .question of self-respect does not, 
therefore, arise. Nor that of national dignity. 

“You must not forget, also, that in a 
State like ours, where the officials and the 
people are of the same blood and live 
to each other, the Government readily reacts to 
public opinion. We study the requirements— 
even the moods-—of the people and shape our 
policy accordingly. 

“Then, too, you must remember that we 
(the officials of the State) are very close to 
the people. We live and move among them. 
We know their needs ; and supposing for 
the sake of argument, if, in some case, we 
may go wrong there is nothing to stop them 
from coming to us and telling us just what 
they need. No barrier of red- tape exists. 

“From the highest to the lowest the 
officials are readily accessible to the people. 

“Tne poorest person can approach even 
His Highness. 

“There are, moreover, recognized channels 
through which representation may be made. 
There are all sorts of Councils—in the 
districts and at the capital. 

“Responsive Government—yes. 
responsible government for a 
ours.” 

I was anxious to know that side of the 
question. So I held my peace while this 
explanation was being vouchsafed nie. 

By nature and even more by training 
this high official was a man of few words. 
This was, therefore, a very long speech for 
“him to make. 

When he had finished, I remarked : 

“The trouble with (what you call) ‘respon- 
sive’ government is that, all of a sudden, 
it fails to ‘respond.’ 

“That has been the experience in British 
India. The ‘Responsivists’ have found that 
$ 
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an ‘irresponsible’ administration cannot be 
depended upon to ‘respond’ every time 
response is needed. They have, therefore, 
been compelled to press for ‘responsibility’— 
for a Government that the legislature can 
break as well as make. 

“The same thing must happen 
Indian States—in yours as in others. 
while at the head of affairs, may be ‘respon- 
sive.’ But your predecessor was not. There 
is DO guarantee that your successor will be 
‘responsive.’ One can never rely upon the 
‘responsiveness’ of personal rule.” 

“And can you guarantee that democracy 
will be a success in British India ?” he 
interjected rather heatedly. 

“Tt will at least give our people an 
opportunity to conduct their affairs as they 


in the 
You, 


wish—an opportunity they do not have 
while the bureaucracy is in power,” I rejoined. 
“I am not so sure,” he persisted. “Demo- 


cracy ‘in British India is an 
plunge in the dark.” 

“So you are willing to plunge British India 
in the dark, but not your own State—not 
any other State ?” I asked. 

The high official winced. “No, not 
exactly,” he said. “The people in British 
India insist upon trying this experiment. 
Let them try it. We shall not stand in 
their way. If it sueceeds we can join in. 
Why unnecessarily extend the area of 
experimentation. Don’t you think so ?” 

This attitude reminds me of a story that 
was current on the Pacific coast of the 
United States of America when I landed 
there. It ran in this wise: 

One morning, early in the week, a timid 
knock was heard at the kitchen door of a 
prosperous-looking home. The  cook—a 
Chinese—opened the door a few inches and 
saw a tramp—a ne’erdo-weel who wanders 
from place to place—standing on the door-: 
step in a suppliant attitude. 

“What you wanchee (what do you want) ?” 
asked the Chinaman. 

“Something to 
famishing man. 

“What you like-ee 2” 

“Anytbing you can spare.” 

“You like-ee fish ?” 

“Sure.” l 

“How you like-ee him (fish)? Boiled ?” 

“Sure.” 

“You like-ee him flied (fried) ?” 

“You bet.” 

“You like-ee him baked ?” 


experiment—a 


eat,” answered the 
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“Sure. Any way you have it cooked you 
ean give me.” 

When the hungry tramp’s mouth was 
watering in anticipation of the food he 
expected to receive, the Chinese cook blandly 
remarked : 

“You like-ee fish—you come back Fliday 
(Friday).” With that injunction, he slammed 
the door. i ; 

I may add that Friday in America isa 
“fast? day, when the devout among the 
Roman Catholics and some other Christians 
eschews meat, and fish . forms the pièce de 
resistance of the principal meal. 


IV 


the Maharajadhiraja of 
hesitate to lay down, in 
number of “conditions 
precedent?” to his assentjng to proposals 
relating to constitutional reform. He 
needs to. be reminded, however, that there 
are other “conditions precedent.” We must 
know, for instance, the basis upon which the 
representatives of the Indian States in the 
projected federal assemblies are to be chosen 
must be settled prior to the acceptance of any 
scheme laying down the powers and privileges 
of those assemblies. 

Shortly after returning from the first 
Indian Round Table Conference,. the Maharaja 
addressed a meeting at which some of his 
subjects were present. Instead of telling them 
that he was prepared to give them a constitu- 

. tion that would transfer power from his 
hands to those of the elected representa- 
tives of the people, he gave vague promises. 

The Maharaja of Bikanir is by no means 
the only member of his “order” who insists 
on being given a blank cheque by his own 
people, as also by the people in British 
India. 

The Maharaja-Gaekwar ` of Baroda, with 
half a century of administrative experience, 
pursues exactly the same policy. At a darbar 
held a few months ago at Naosari, in the 
southern part of his State, 

« subjects who were pressing for constitutional 
reform. i 

That incident brought back to my memory 
a conversation that I once bad with His 
Highness. It was early in 1911. I was 
staying as his honoured guest in the Laxmi- 
vilas Palace, a truly magnificent pile. 

Ong evening before dinner the Maharaja 
and I were walking in the grounds. He 


His Highness 
Bikanir did not 
London, a 


he put off his 
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had been telling me of the educational, social 
and religious reforms that he had been 
introducing or wished to introduce and the 
difficulties that he had been and was 
experiencing. 

When an opportunity that I regarded as 
suitable occurred, I said to the Maharaja: 

“Your Highness has shown India the 
way to making primary education free and 
compulsory and is now contemplating action 


to rid Hindu society of some of the 
accretions of ages. I should like to seo 
Your Highness also set the pace for the 


Rajas by granting a progressive constitution.” 

The Maharaja paused abruptly in his 
walk. He appeared to reflect for a moment. 
Then, with his great verbal agility, he 
fenced me off. When the people were fit 
for responsibility, he gave me to understand, 
he would not be slow in showiag his 
confidence in them. 


Twenty years have elapsed—a little more 
than twenty years, in fact. The non official 
element in the legislature in Baroda (the 


Dhara Sabha, as it is called) possesses only 
the power of persuasion——no real control 
over the purse or over officialdom. 

I have little doubt thatthe Rajas and their 
ministers will receive all they desirefrom the 
Indian Round Table Conference that is just 
re-assembling in London. Its composition is 
such as to enable them to secure the ends 
they have in view. They are strongly 
represented on that Conference and the 
“Federal Structure” Committee, while 
representation has been denied to persons 
who are agitating for placing a curb upon 


‘the Rajas’ powers. 


One or two British-Indian lawyer-politicians 
might put in a word in behalf of the 
unrepresented millions. But any noise that 
they may make will be drowned as soon as 
the Indian rulers and their ministers put 
their heavy artillery into action. 

I firmly believe that only by making 
Swaraj safe for the Rajas can the Britons 
who are. trying to conserve their monopoly 


of power in India make Swaraj safe for 
themselves. So far as this matter is 
concerned, therefore, the outcome of ` the 


Conference may be predicted with 
certitude. 

But will the sort’ of “federation” desired 
by the Rajas make for contentment in India 
and for progress ? It will not, I am convinced. 

Nearly seventy-five years ago the 
Americans discovered that with half the 


tolerable | 
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people free and the other half enslaved, the 
Union could not endure. For some five 
years the two parts of the United States 
were interlocked in a sanguinary conflict 
over the question of State vs. Federal rights. 
Victory by the “North” led to the banish- 
ment of slavery from the “South.” The 
Union was saved. 
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Any Conference that places the seal of 
its approval upon a scheme whereby 80,000,000 
Indians are to be left in subjection while 
the other 240,000,000 Indians are to be given 
freedom to order their own affairs—supposing 
that such freedom be given—will fly in 
the face of history.* . 


Sulkis and Nandas of Orissa 


By PANDIT BINAYAKA MISRA 


Sourxi Rurers or Kopanaka MANDALA 


HE appended table shows that almost 
all the grants were found in the 
Dhenkanal State and in its neighbour- 

hood. The villages granted by the plates 
have also been identified in the same 
locality. Again Kodalaka, the place of 
issue of all the grants, can be identified 
with Koalu where architectural remains 
now exist. It is situated between 20°56” 
north and 85°19” east on the northern 
bank of the Brahmani in Dhenkanal. 
Goyila, which was a visaya of Kodalaka, 
is unquestionably identical with Goyilu, 
between 20°45” north and 85" .29” east, which 
is about 25 miles from ` Koalu. It also 
appears now that Konkula mentioned in the 
grant No. 1 is no other tban Kankulu 
(between 20°47” north and 85°17” east). 

It has been mentioned in the grant No. 5 
that MKodalaka-mandala extended up toa 
point, surrounded by the Sankhajoti. In 
Oriya Jodi implies a stream (cf Kathajodi). 
Sankhajoti can, therefore, be taken for the 
Sankha, a tributary of the Brahmani. 

The donor of the grant No. 5 has been 
represented as the lord of all the Gondas. 
The states of Bamra, Bonai 
and the valley between the Sankha and the 
Koel are dominated by the Gondas even 
today. It is therefore not difficult to define 
the territory the Sulkis ruled over. 

The Sankha flows in a southerly direction, 
forming the boundary-line between Jashpur 
State and Simdeg for some distance and 
joins with the Palamara and from this 
confluence runs for some miles in a 
semi-circle and at last flowing in a south- 


© 


- Dhenka-Savara-munda (the head 


and Gangpur - 


with the Koel, 
direction, at 


easterly direction joins 

coming from a northerly 
Panposh in the Gangpur State. 
joint stream flows in a southerly direction 
under the name Brahmani 
Bonai and Bamra and enters the Dhenkanal 

State whence it runs eastward. It is, there- 
fore, evident that the Kodalaka-mandala 
extended in the north-westerly direction up 
to the confluence of the Sankha and the 
Palamara. 

It is stated in the grant No. 7 that 
Kanadastambha first uprooted a king, Dhekata 
by name, and afterwards duly honoured and 
restored him to his former position. The 
tradition relates that Dhenkanal, the name 
of the state, owes its 
Dhenka by name, who was 
of the present headquarters of the 
state. There exists now to the west of the 
chief’s residence, which is about 
miles from the Brahmani, a stone called 
of Dhenka 
Savara) This stone is also worshipped by 
the people of the locality once or twice 
a year.* The traditional Dhenka is probably 


` identical with Dhekata of the copper-plate. 


In that case, it can be held that the southern 
boundary of the Kodalaka was not far from 
the Brahmani. The hills 
Hindol State may be supposed to have 
formed the Southern boundary of the 
Kodalaka-mandala. 

The chronology of the Sulkis deserves 
careful consideration. The appended table 


a 


* Bengal aa Feudatory States, Orissa, 
Vol. XXI by L. E. B. Cobden Ramsay, p. 164. 





Now the. 


origin to a Savary 
in possession ' 


7 


through Sane pui ny 


six ` 


bordering ther. 
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shows that the genealogies of the first four 
zrants are one and the same, although the 
zrant No. 1 carries the genealogy for a 
further generation. It should be mentioned 
bere that the texts of those four grants are 
also one and the same, except the 
documentary portion. 

The genealogical text of the grant No. 3 
s also a copy of that of any of the first 


- No. 5 now’ appears to 
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no objection if I hold now that Vikramaditya - 
and Knulastambha mentioned in the first 
four grants were one and the same person 
because of having the same eulogy. Hence 
Kulastambha, son of Ranastambha of graut 
be Kulastambha HM, 
Evidently Ranastambha had two sons—, 
Kulastambha iT and Jayastambha (of grant 
No. V. 


‘our grants, although the name of The text of the grant No. 7 is a copy of 
Vikramaditya is substituted for that of that of the grant No. 6, only containing an 
Culastambha, and Ranastambha’s son is additional eulogy of Kanadastambha, who 
zalled Kulastambha in it. There will be is called Kalahastambha in the latter 
SULKI GRANTS OF ORISSA 
No. Reference Find-place Village Granted Village Identified Genealogy 
1 C—The Grant of Dhenkanal Chandrapur in Kou- Chandrapur in Dhen- Kulastambha 
Jayastambha State knla, Khanda in kanal State (26°, 47” | 
J. B. & ORS. Goyila visaya of North and 84°, 25% Ranastambha 
Vol. Tf pt. IV, Kodalaka Mandala East) ; 
pp. 405-409. <a Jayastambha, 
2 Pari plates of Puri 1 Kankavira in Ullo- Karavira in Angul Kwastambha 
Ranastambha khaada of Kodalaka 
J. A. S B. old Pajara in Kodalaka Ranastambha 
i series, 1895. Vol. . 
3 da Bf. a EA Unl 2 J Kul 
É rant o ana- Unknowa Jara in Jara visaya uastambl 
stambha, 7. = & Locality of Kodalaka Mandala = a 
ORS. Vol. TV, Ranastambha, 
pt. IT. pp. 168-71. . f 
4 Hindol Grant of Chitalpur Undeciphered Kulastambha 
Ranastambha un- in Hindol 
_ published State Ranastambha 
5 B—Grant of ile Dhenkanal Jharavada in Govila Jaraveda in Keonihar Vikramaditya 
stambha, J. B.& State isaya ol the mandala State 85°, 25” Hast 
Vol. Il, surrounded by the and 21°, 11” North) Ranastambha 
pt. IV, pp. 400- 408. Sankhajoti ma 
tulastambha 
G Talcher Grant of Talcher Singi Singara in Angul Kanch r 
Kulastambha A State 85°, 8” East and 20°, ae 
BO. Vol, XI, 50” North) Kalahastambha alias 
pp. 156-158. Vikramaditya 
Ranastambha 
2 Kulastambk 
“v EH—Grant of Jaya- Dhenkanal Omitted by the scribe Ranchanastaivlia 
samba, iB É State 
a i Kanadastambha ali 
pt. IV, pp. 412-17. Vikramaditya. G 
Alanastambha 
ia, aaa E f Jayastambha 
8 D—Grant of Jaya- Do. Golapura in Kodalaka Lonipara in Bonai Jayastambl 
sam E o Ibid., Mandala Sa oe Nai and oe 
. 409-412, 5 orth Nidayastambha 
9 A Grant of Rana- Kolampaka in Kodalaka Kolantanal, in Angul Ranastambha S 
stambha. Ibid., Mandala ° 56” Hast and 
pp. 396-400. 20°, 53” North) 


N. B. The identification of Goyila, Kodalaka and Konkula occurs in the general discussion. 


1. Probably misread for Kankavira and Konkula. an 
p í 


Subhakara. (J. B. € 0O. R. Suo Vol. XVL Pr 1, 


Kankavira is mentioned in Hindol Plate of 


2, This has been wrongly identifed in the Radhamandala whence the donee migrated. 


“—6 
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grant. I think, Kalaha has been misread or 
miswritten for Kanada, because there was 
not much difference between the forms of'w 
and ‘V and of ‘d’ and‘h’. If it be tenable 
Alanastambha of the grant No. 7 can be 
identified with Ranastambha of the grant 
+No. 6 because of having the same eulogy. 
Io that case, Kanadastambha alias Vikrama- 
ditya of the grants Nos. 6 and 7 may be 
taken as Kulastambba of the first four 
grants, who has been equated with Vikrama- 
ditya of the grant No. 5. Now Kulastambha, 
son of Ranastambha of the grant No. 6, is 
identical with Kulastambha of the grant No. 
5 and again Jayastambha of the grant No. 7 
may be taken as the same Jayastambha of 
the grant No. 1. 


The grant No. 9 contains the year of an 
unspecified era in numerical symbol. The 
symbol is distinctly a lwa or lu which 
denotes 200 (see Prachina lipi-mala by 
Gaurishankara Hirachand Ojha, Plate LXXIV). 
The other figure occurring after lwa is 3. 
Thus the year is 203. 


We know 


We. that Dandimahadevi was 
ruling in the year 180 of an unspecified 
era! It is also known with some approach 


to ‘certainty that Dandimabadevi and her 
- predecessors held suzerainty over Orissa.2 
No Sulki ruler can, therefore, be supposed 
to have preceded Dandimahadevi, who was 
also reigning in the year 187 of an un- 
specified era.2 Now Ranastambha of the 
grant No. 9 appears to be the first man 
among the Sulki rulers who made land 
grants without referring to their overlord. 
I, therefore, identify this Ranastambha with 
Kanchanastambha of the grant No. 6 or 
No. 7. So the Sulki rulers may now be put 
in the following chronological order : 


Kanchanastambha alias Ranastambha I 


Kanadastambha alitas Kulastambha I 
alias Vikramaditya. 


auc aie II 


` 





| | 
Kulastambha JI Jayastambha 


Nidayastambha 





i ip. Ind. ee ee 
2 J. B. & O. r Vol ÈVE pt 1p. T4 
3 Ibid, Vol. E pt. I, p. 110. 


. Gondrama signifies 
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Naxpa RULERS or Arravatra MANDALA 


Only one plate of this family has been 
published so far.* The place whence it. 
came, is not known, But it is reported that 
Pandit Nagendranath Mahapatra found this ; 
plate in a private family while engaged in. 
searching for Sanskrit and Prakrit’ MSS. 
As far as I know the Pandit worked in the 
Dhenkanal State. So I suppose that the plate 
was found in that State. 

This plate was issued from Jayapura. 
There is a village under the name ‘Jayapur 
in the Dhenkanal State, which does not 
seem to be of much antiquity. I think, , 
Jayapura is identical with Nandapura lying 
between 20°40" north and 85° east in the 
Angul district. It is probable that Jayapura 
was changed to Nandapura, since the Nanda 
rulers used to reside there. 

It is stated in the grant that Jayananda 
got the territory of the Gondrama which 
has wrongly been identified with Ganjama. 
nothing but the Gond 
people. a 

The document records the gift of a 
piece of land in the village Siloda. The 
donor addressed the order to the officers of 
Airapattimala which is correctly Airavatta 
mandala. Siloda may be identified with 
Siridi situated between 20°45” north and 
85°,9” east in the Dnenkanal ‘State, - 


Pandit Tarakeshwar Gangooly of Mayur- 
bhanj has brought another plate of the 
Nanda family from Dhenkanal. It is expected 
to be published soon. The village Lamveba, 
in the Potada wisaya of the Airavatta” 
mandala was granted by this plate. Lamveba 
is identical with Limboo situated between 
20°28" north and 85°,6” east in the Nara- 
singhpur State and Potada with Potala 
lying between 20°,42” north and 86°,14" east. 
in the Hindol State. 

The mention of Airavatta-mandala is 
found once again in the Narasinghpur 
charter of Uddy otakesarit The villages- 
Kontalanda and Lova-karada of this grant. 


have been identified with  Kantilo and 
and Marada§$ respectively lying on thes 
southern bank of the Mahanadi in the 
Khandpara State. The southern boundary 


of the Kodalaka mandala has been supposed 





* J.B. & 0. R. S, Vol. XV, pts. I and H 


pp. 87-100. 
+ Ibid., Vol. XYII part I, pp. 1-24. 
Š$ Ibid, p. 4. < 
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to have ‘been formed by the present northern 
boundary of the Hindol State. It is, there- 
fore, probable that the Airavatta~mandala was 
bounded by the Kodalaka mandala on the 
north, The hill-ranges running on the 
southern border of the states of Ranpur and 
Nayagarh seem to have formed the natural 
southern boundary of the Airavatta-mandala. 
Airavatta is identical with Ratagarh in Banki 
in the Cuttack district. f 

The text: of the unpublished grant is a 
close copy of the published grant. But it is 
a curious fact that the donor of the published 
grant was Dhrivananda, although ‘Devananda’ 
is inscribed on the seal of the same grant. 
The donor of the unpublished grant is 
Devananda. No mention as regards the 
relation of Dhrivananda with Devananda has 
been made in the published grant. Evidently 
Devananda had another name Dhrivananda. 

I need mention here that there is a 
mistake in the published text. In line 12 the 
correct reading is “nripati bhutas-satam- 
agrani” instead of “nripati bhutsutograni” 
which is ungrammatical. The letter ma has 
been omitted by the scribe of the published 
grant. But in the unpublished grant the 
same letter is distinct. Again the letter ta 
succeeding bu has not been conjoined with 
sain the facsimile-print of the published 
grant. Besides, the metre has been defective 
by the omission of ma. It, therefore, appears 
that Devananda had no son, Vilasatunga by 
name, as suggested by the editor, since the 
interpretation of the text running on the 
line 12 has been different, according to the 
revised reading. It is not probable that any 
ruler of the Nanda family bore a name which 
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ended in ‘tunga’ suffix. ‘Vilasatunga’ seems to 
be an adjective of Devananda. So the follow- 
ing genealogy of the family is now available. 


Jayananda 

Sri-Parananda 
a 

Sivananda 


Devananda alias Dbrivananda 


The unpublished grant contains no date. 
But the published grant contains the year of 
an unspecified era. The pumerals of the 
year are represented by symbols. ‘The first 
symbol has been correctly read as Ju, but 
erroneously interpreted as 3 by the editor. 
The second symbol, which bas been wrongly 
read as chu, distinctly represents 90 (ef. 
Dhauli Inscription of Santikar, Ep. Ind. Vol. 
XIX, pp. 263-64). Then there occurs the 
decimal figure 3. Tbus the year is 193, not 
1373 as interpreted by the editor. This year 
193 belonged to an era which was used in 
the plates of the Bhauma or Kara family of 
Orissa. The title Paramasaugata, assumed 
by the donor of the published grant, indicates 
that he was a Buddhist. He, therefore, seems 
to be a contemporary of one of the Bhauma 
rulers, because during their reign Buddhism 
had a stronghold in Orissa. Again the 
comparison of the scripts of the grant under 
discussion with those of the plate of 
Bhanudeva (1312 A. D.), the facsimile-print 


of which has been incorporated in the , 
Orissa in the Making by Mr. B. C. 
Mazumdar, clearly shows that Devananda 


flourished long before the 14th Century A. D. 
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FederaL Inna : By Col. K. N. Haksar, C. 1. i,’ 


Political Member of ihe Gwalior Government 
atid Delegate to the Round Table Conference, and 
yl. M. Panikkar, M.A. (Oxon.), Secretary to the 
Princes Delegation to the Round ‘Table Conference 
London : Martin Hopkinson, 10s-6d net. 


This work comprising, 211 pages deals with 
a topic of great public interest and importance. 
The last Round Table Conference dissolved by 


recording the largest possible, measure of 
agreement ọn three general principles to be 
embodied in the coming constitution, viz. 


(1) Federation (2) Safe-guards for minorities and 
other agreed subjects and (3) Responsibility at 
the centre depending upon (1) and (2), The 
question of federation as affecting the provinces 
of British India has almost ceased to ‘be a 
question. Even the Simon „Commission has 
recommended practical provincial autonomy and 
responsible government with certain reservations 
for emergencies, The only point, that remains 
to be settled is that of the residuary power, 
whether it should be in the federal or the 
provincial government. Hindu opinion favours 
the former view in the interests of the unity 
and well-being of Jndia as a whole which 
throughout its long history has lacked a strong 
central,government necessary for a self-conscious 
nationalism. Moslem. opinion. on the other hand, 
stands for the sovereignty of the federating units, 
aş in the U.S.A. constitution. But the greatest 
difficulty of the proposed federation will come 


` from the Indian States, numbering more than 600 


and covering a third of India, but carrying a fourth 
of her population and comprehending within that 
number a wide diversity of conditions concerning 


history, tradition, administration, moral and 
material progress, revenue and, lastly. the 
growing power of public opinion. Mahatma 


Gandhi has already laid his finger on a vital point 
in the situation in his famous declaration that a 
federation of autocracies and, democracies will be 
an incompatible mixture which may produce an 
explosion. While all the provinces of British 
India are out for nothing less than complete 
responsible government for themselves in the 
coming federal constitution, the Princes of India 
do not yet know their minds. No doubt, they 
are already in a sense the sovereigns or 
representatives of national states, considering that 
the personnel of their administration is Indian 


and national, but these national states are all of 
one invariable type which Aristotle called 
despotism and which tends easily to pass into: 
its morbid form which Aristotle dubbed as 
tyranny. It must, however, be admitted that 
history cannot be made to order or that political 
reform can write itself ona blank, cean slate, 
The states have their difficulties, problems, and 
social conditions, the outcome of their history 
with the irresistible power of its momentum. 
The constitution of a Greater India bringing 
together, in an organic and fruitful federation 
the provinces of British India and so many States 
that have so far evolved on their own lines 
which have been , moreover protected and 
guaranteed by. treaties with the Paramount 
Power—such a stupendous and singular political 
construction must allow for some time for the 
growth of the necessary adjustments to a novel 
situation. Fortunately, the Princes themselves 
have contributed in so small measure to the 
creation of that situation. They themselves set 
the ball rolling at the Round Table Conference 
by proposing an all-embracing federation 
comprehending the whole of India, to. the surprise 
of those with whom the primary and more. 
immediate concern was the organization of British 
India as a self-governing Dominion of the 
Empire. The present work points out the path 
of least resistance in an untried and untrodden 
field by an analysis of the conditions for gradually 
building up, a system of closer co-operation 
between British India and the States, a discussion 
of the necessary guarantees. juridical, and 
institutional, and of other, possible federal subjects 
including a supreme federal court on the basis 
of which alone the Princes can come into the 
proposed federation. The politically sagacious 
authors of the work have, however, burked the 
main issue now before the country which Mahatma 
Gandhi has already raised on its behalf, whether 
the steel-frame of despotism on which the States 
rest. will remain unbending, or yield to the 
strain of modern political ideas. Nor have they 
made any reference to the States subjects who 
are not a negligible factor in the political 
evolution now in progress. They have confined 
themselves only to the point of view of the Princes. 


Rapua KUMUD Mooxersr 


REVIEWS AND, NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Ewotish Verse: Vou. UL: Drynen ro Worns- 


wortu : THe Wor.n’s CLASSICS, 

This is an anthology mainly of 17th 
and 18th century verse _and contains: 
jn addition to selections from Dryden, Pope, 


Gray, Collins, Cowper, Blake and Burns, numerous 
poems of lesser lights like Sedley, Rochester, 
Prior. Parnell, Ambrose Philips and _ others. 
Wordsworth at the end of the volume does not 
seem to fit into it and he might conveniently 
have been. left to the company of his friends who 
will presumably figure in Vo I, 


Parrr-Boats: By 
Swetaranya Ashram: 


KS: Venkataramant : 


Madras. 


These sketches of village life in Soutkern 
India have been highly praised by numerous 
critics whose opinions _ are ance as 


advertisement on the cover. One finds little to add 

to these notices: it is a pleasant book to dip into 
and its sentimentality and gentle humour will 
doubtless appeal to numerous middle-aged readers. 


Tur.Macic or Story: By Maurice Macterlinck : 


Allen and Unwin. 


It is not possible to do justice 

recent work of Maeterlinck’s ‘in a 

Á notice. The thousands of readers who enjoyed 
his Life of the Bee and admired his handling of 
scientific themes made easily intelligible to lay- 
readers will find the same qualities exhibited here. 
The universe, the earth and sidereal influences are 
the topics discussed, but here is not ‘the manner 
of Professor Dry-as-dust. At is the product of a 
century which takes pride in having abolished to a 
marked extent the line of demarcation separating 
the students of literary, and scientific works. 


N. K. SIDDHANTA ; 


to this 


Ixprity States anD Inpian Pourvy: By S. R. S. 
Raghavan, M. A, with an Introduction by Prof 
fbh yankar, Pr inted at the Indian Press, Banga- 
lore City, 1931. Price Re 1 


This brochure contains a short but a fairly 
comprehensive essay on the problem of the Tadia 
States as it presents itself, at the present juncture. 
It has been written with a view tohelp the 
members of the Rouad Table Conference to arrive 
at a satisfactory solution of the problem. 
author believes that a federation is the only real 
solution and that. a full-fledged federation is 
practicable today. I am afraid he has not grappled 
with any of the serious Geeta that stand at 
present in the way of an all-India federation. He 

als quite right in holding that a federation is not 
possible till responsible government is established 
in the States; but he does not apparently, realize 
that mere asking will not bring it into existence. 
Hard work and heavy sacrifices. will be needed to 
achieve responsible government in the States and 
it will also take time. Mr. Raghavan makes no 
mention of perhaps the most serious * difficulty in 
the way of an all-India federation, ze. the 
existence of a very. large number of small, un- 
economic States, which can never be independent 
separate units in the Federation. What is to 
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become of them ? The rulers of these States must 
follow the patriotic examples of the Japanese chiefs- 
and renounce their ruling rights and become merely 
Janded magnates and noblemen, then a real. 
federation will be possible. Another defect in the 
book is that it is written in two parts—one written 
before the first Round Table Conference was held. 
and the other after its work was over. It would 
certainly have been better if the author had taken 
the trouble of re-writing the essay in view of the- 
work done at the Conference instead of merely 
adding a few paragraphs on the results of the 
conference at the end and a summary of the 
recommendations aud speeches in an appendix. 
However, the brochure presents in a short compass, 
clearly and ably, the view point of the progressive- 
leaders of the State-subjects and as such it 
possesses a value of its own. 


Gurmukhi N. Sron 


at 


Ispis Currency anp Excnance 1914-1939. 
Compiled. by Mr. Paras Nath Sinha, B. A., LL. B. 
and issued by the Committee of the Federation of 
¿Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry. 


This is a concise statement giving facts and 
figures in connection with the “management” of 
India’s currency from 1914 up to date. For the last 
two or three years the Federation of Indian. 
Chambers of Commerce has devoted considerable 
attention to the problems of our currency and 
exchange, and this book presents in a nutshell the 
whole case of the Federation, backed up by some 
very useful and convincing facts and statistics. 

‘Without entering into the academic questions in’ 
connection with the, best- monetary standard for 
India the book gives a faithful account of the 
happenings from 1914 to date, and critically 
exposes the Government policy so far followed. 
The conclusion is clear that India has suffered 
immensely and is still continuing to suffer as a. 
direct consequence of a most car eless handling of 
currency and exchange by the Government of 
India. The most tragic consequence has been the 
frittering away of our gold reserves so much, sothat 
the position on the 15th March, 1931, so far as 
India’s gold assets were concerned, was. actually 
worse than on 31st March, 1914, the deterioration 
having been in sterling more than £5 millions. The 
total dissipation caused by the currency policy 
over the period 1914 to 1980 would come to AR 
£106 millions. Of this about £51 millions were 
frittered away in the attempts to stabilize exchange 
at 2s. gold, while the present rate is responsible for 
the dissipation of something like £42 millions. 

The publication is a most seasonable one coming 
at atime when safe-guards in connection with 
financial and currency policies are being discussed. 
Jt exposes clearly the hidden weakness and the 
thoroughly unsound condition of the business that 
is going to be transferred over to a responsible 
federal government of India. And it fully 
demonstrates that until the transfer of finance is 
real and complete India cannot come to her own. 


NALINAKSHA. SANYAL 
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T fass AS Lire ano Pstuosopuy : Being a com- 
peta of the teachings of Pandit Sitanath 
“ittvabhushan, by Dhirendranath Vedantavagis. 
“M. A, Brahma Mission Press. Pp. ix +126. Price 
cloth As. 12. Paper cover As. &. 


Pandit Sitanath Tattvabhushan holds an eminent 
place in the, pple omia literature of the Brahma 
Samaj. and the time may come, when the country 
at large will ungrudgingly acknowledge its debt 
of gratitude to him for stimulating and helping 
forward free inquiry in the domain of religion. 
‘Philosophy was his first love when he was barely 
out of his teens; and now that he isin a green 

old age of seventy-six years, if still keeps engaged 
tis tireless pen. His copy nos the philosophy 
of religion, extending as they do over half a 
century, have thus grown into considerable volume; 
the suggestion, therefore, made by Sir Venkata 
Ratnam Naidu. tnt the more important views of 
‘Pandit. Tattvabhushan should be presented in a 
compact form. was a happy one, aud it has been 
ably carried out by the compiler. The book contains 
twelve chapters, covering a wide ground, and 
touching upon some of the vital problems that have 
ever arrested the miad of a sincere seeker after 
God. A bare enumeration of the captions of the 
chapters is all that can be given here : 

Chapiet J, Theory of Knowledge, IT. Idealism 
and Realism, ILL Proofs of the Existence of God, 
IV. The Problem, of Evil and the Goodness of God. 
V, Ethical Life, VI. The Future Life, VII Spiritual 
Life, VII. The Vedanta. IX. The Bhagavadgita, 

.. Vaishnavism. XI. Christianity, XM. Social 
Reform. 

A comprehensive notice of. these chapters would 
be out of place in a review of a compendium ; nor 
is it called for by the present occasion to subject 
to a detailed examination the arguments compressed 
into a sma'l compass from about a dozen works. 
We have nothing but praise for the compiler who has 
succinctly summarized them mostly in the language 

of the author. himself. But it were to be wished 
that his position on teleo'ogy, the problem of evil 
‘and. the future life were brought into line with up- 
to-date discussions of these enigmas. Advanced 
evolutionists since the days of Huxley have 
practically given up teleology., With regard to the 
Been of evil, the theistic view remains open to 
assault so long as it is not proved that there is no 
unnecessary evil in the world. Lastly, there are 
believers in the immortality of the soul who sincerely 
hold that inward assurance is the, only satisfactory 
argument in its favour. Pandit Tattvabhushan 
presents his own views on these questions excel- 
jently well ; in fact. the lucidity of «xposition for 

which he challenges comparison with the most 
populat philosophical writers of the West, has not 
suffered in this abridgment. But it cannot be said 
that his opponents will find their doubts fairly and 
squarely met in his pages. 

RAJANIKANTA Guia 


Tur ApS AND = Minisrrations of Dewan 
Bahadur Sir R. Venkata Ratnam. Kt.. M. A. Fa 
D. Litta edited ‘with an introduction by | ane Sahib 
P Ramakrishna Rao. MM. A. L Ph. D. 
Principal Pittapur Rajah’s College, o E 
Printed at the Ananda Press, Madras. Price Re. 1 
or Is. 6d. Postage extra. 


THE MODERN REVIEW FOR SH 


PTEMBER, 1931 


This fourth volume belongs to a series of which 
the third appeared six years ago drawing unstinted 
admiration that they fally deserve from all quarters, 
Indian and foreign Dr. Ramakrishna Rao in his 


introduction has given us an account of the man 
and his work—a man “intensely human in his very 
make” and “treading the heavenly path with 


earthly feet” : “Wanting but two years for three 
score and ten, the lengthening of days has, indeed. 
sweetly mellowed the inner core as also the outer’ 
casement. And the mild mystic light in serene 
repose revea's, more than of. old, the increasing 
fulness and fascination of ‘the vision and the faculty 
divine’. At every turn. you are supremely 
delighted and edified as you encounter the ‘glad 
surprise’ of the crystal thought, the classic phrase, 
the chastened sentiment and the consecrated spirit.” 
So I am not going to enter into details. lest by 
anticipation, I shou'd mar the solemn éffect the 
book is destined to produce. Only I will draw the 
readers’ attention to the supreme fact how necessa- 
rily but nnostentatiously must, in a truly devout: life, 
mysticism grow without inducing quietism or anti- 
socialism on the one hand and ultra-scientific 
tendencies on the other, which are not only 
connected, in popular minds, with mysticism but 
which they expect to see and therefore create in 
an ordinary mortal, Sir Venkata Ratnam is. in ¢ all 
senses of the term, a modern man, but in him is 
found the best type of piety for which we wist- 
fully look to the past but in vain. This has been 
generated in him by modern influences in moélern 
surroundings. And for it he holds Rammohun, 
the pioneer of New India, responsible. 


DuIRENDRANATH VEDANTAVAGIS 


SANSKRIT 


THe Mauanuarat: erttically edited by Dr. 
Sukthankar, Ph. D 
by the Bhandarkar 
Poona. 


V. S. 
Fascicules 4 and 5. Published 
Oriental Research Institute, 


Ever since 1927 the Bhandarkar Institute is 
offering regularly every year a fascicule of the 
great epic. But the bu k of the last two fascicules 
(4 and 5) under review already demonstrates 
that the quantity of actually edited and printed 
matter has almost been. doubled. So that although 
some impatient reader might heave a a 
noticing thet we are still in the “Adiparvam and 
its, 149th chapter we only, must congratulate the 
indefatigable editor. Dr. Sukthənkar and his 
Institute for having done so much of first-class 
editing work and presented over 
of nrinted text between 1930 and 1931. 

Fascicule No. 4 discloses some sensational 
discrepancies between the Northern and the 
Southern versions with reference to the memorable 
episodes of ‘Yayati-Sarmistha and Dushmanta- 
Sakuntala. After a most painstaking analysis 
Dr. Sukthankar discovers that the “Southern editor, 
in the interests of morality and piety. has, out of 
misdirected zeal. carefully recast the original 
texts which disclose the lax sexual life and the 
erratic marital relations of scme epic characters.” 
In the Kumbhekoram edition the Grantha 
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versjon of the marriage - ceremony of Parasara 
and Satyavati are described as celebrated with 
all the details of a mediaeval Hindu marriage rite ! 
Naturally our modern scientifically equipped 
editor concludes: “However laudable the motives 
of the interpolator may be and however venal 
such fransgression may, appear from the purely 
human _ standpoint, this propensity to alter an 
inherited text, perverting its sense, is obviously 
fatal to any claim of superiority that might be 
set up on behalf of the Southern recension in 
questions concerning textual purity and integrity. 
It puts this recension at once on its defence 
whenever it differs from the Northern.” 


Fascicule No. 5 shows how the exciting adventures 
of Bhima in the serpent world. are suspicious 
interpolations, and how the birth stories of the 
Kauravas and the Pandavas and specially the 
story of Duhsala vary widely* in the Kashmiri, 
the Vulgate and the Southern recensions: 
and also how much of the “Kinder geschichte” 
or children history has insidiously filtered _ its 
way into all the Mahabharata MSS. Such accretions 
to the original, whether detected to be additions 
(in the versions in which they are found) or 
omissions (in the versions in which they are 
missing), have been found to be utterly superfluous 
and unauthentic merely weakening the text and 
the movement of the Great Epic which with the 
possible exception of the Kashmiri version, seems 
to have emerged “indiscriminately conflated in all 
other versions.” The more to the credit of the 
conscientious and learned editorial board and 
of the superb apparatus of textual criticism that 
has been reared up to tackle with this colossal 


problem of the literary history of Indja. 
K. Naa 


Tauns Frou Sansxert Daimatists: By Prof. df, 


Hiriyanna, Dr. De Kunhan Rija, and 
others. Q Natesan and Co. Madras. Price 
Rs. 2 only. 


Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare is a beautiful 
model for the present volume which includes a rich 
selection ranging over the large field of Sanskrit 
drama from Bhasa’s (?) Swapnavasavadatia to 
Visakhadatta’s Mudrarakshasa. Between the two 
masters several centuries elapse, and Swapna- 
 Vasavadatia, Avimaraka. Mrichchakatika, Sakuntala, 


Malavikagnimitra. Vikramorvasiyam, Malati- 
Madhava, Nagananda, Ratnavali and Mudra- 


rakshasa which are presented here typify the 
various periods in the development of the dramatic 
technique. Messrs. Natesan and Co.are to be congra- 
tulated for persuading such competent and esteemed 
hands as Prof. Hiriyanna, Dr. S. K. De, Dr. Kunhan 
Raja, Dr. P. S. Subramaniaswami Sastri, Vidwan G. L 
Somayaji, T. L. Krishnaswami Ayyar and Kamala 
Satthinidhan to contribute to the volume; and the 
ease and vigour of the English version, closely 
following the Sanskrit version, is expected to make 
the students and general readers look into the 
original. Those already acquainted with these will 
be glad to renew their old acquaintances through 
the grace of these scholarly narrators and their 
publisher. The prefixed short sketches of the 
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respective authors of the plays are a happy and 
helpful idea. 4 


Goran HALDAR 


Nationa, Derence: A study of the origins, 
results and prevention of war, by Kirby VPage, 
Editor, The World To-morrow (Americi). Published 
by Farrar and Rinehart. ine. New York, Demy 
Svo, x+ 405, gilt cloth with dust jacket, price $ 3. 


Mr. Kirby Page is one of the foremost publicists of 
the United States, and he has fully proved his ability 
as an analytical student of history and a far-seeing 
judge of present-day politics in this book. The 
question arose to him whether there would be any 
more wars and he set himself to answer the 
question with a thoroughness rarely found in the 
modern mass production week-end authors. He 
has gone to the deepest recesses of popular 
psychology to discover why people fight one 
another in such tremendous_ packs as are provided 
by the modern nations. He has worked out the 
remotest interrelations of the worlds institutions. 
to explain the gigantic folly of war, He has given 
a constructive scheme for the abolition of the war 
system and has pointed out how the next war 
is no mere fantasy but may materialize any day 
into a reality before whose cosmic dreadfulness. 
the last war would appear just a side-show. 

Among the causes of war ‘are nationalism. 
imperialism, militarism, chauvinism, fear, alliances.. 
etc. ete, Nationalism comes first as the spirit 
which created the nations which fought one 
another. Nationalism is the strongest unifying as 
well as disruptive force today. It unifies 
extremely divergent groups while at the same 
time it separates the “nations” from one another 
by creating artificial “suspicions, fears, animosities 
and superiority complexes. National egotism is 
too ridiculous to be logical and true. For instance, 
all.nations try to believe that they are the best 
of all. Kaiser Wilhelm said, “We are the salt of 
the earth -God has created us to civilize the 
world.” Lord Curzon “believed” that “the British: 
Empire is, under Providence, the greatest instrument 
for good that the world has ever seen.” Fichte- 
told the Germans that “among all modern peoples, 
it is you in whom the germ of perfecting humanity. 
most decidedly lies-- -if you perish as a nation, 
all the hope of the. entire human race for rescue 
from the depths of its woe perishes with youe. 
if you sink all humanity sinks with you.” 
While in Bulgaria a Bulgarian super-man_ said, 
“In the string of recorded events, the largest 
beads standing out most conspicuously are the 
literature and, culture created in Bulgaria.” Then 
come international vituperation, rights, sovereignty, 
patriotism and war. Imperialism is the 
natural outcome of a feeling of national superiority 
and a love of national greatness and expansion. 
Greed and the spirit. of competition accentuates. 
imperialistic fervour, Militarism is the faith, in 
warfare that one finds in professional soldiers. 
and members of allied professions. The view is 
preached by militarists that war is biologically 
necessary, beneficial and the best way to achieve 
peace. J. Hillis Barker once wrote, “The abolition 
of war would be a misfortune to mankind. It 
would lead .not to the survival of the fittest and 
strongest, but to the survival of the sluggard and 
the unfit and therefore to the degeneration of the 
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human race.” Chauvinism or pugnacious national- 
“ism which sees itself through eyes of vanity 
and other nations through eyes of contempt, fear 
‘aud suspicion is another leading cause of war. 
-Chauvinists talk of national glory and greatness 
with provocative fervour and of war at all hours 
of the day as an immediate necessity. Lord 
Fisher once said (before the war), “I hope to 
remain in office long enough ito see the German 
‘fleet at the bottom of the sea. Among British 
Chauvinists are to be found university ‘professors, 
bishops, army officers, journalists and who not ? 
The Saturday Review in 1897 published an 
article entitled “Germania Delenda,” the Daily 
Mail advocated the destruction of the German 
fleet in 1902. 

Fear helps the chauvinist and militarist. All 
nations fear that other nations are gettine too 
strong to‘remain peaceful. Soa race for arma- 
ments begin and énd in war. The _ pre-war 
literature of Europe is full to the brim with 
alarmist stuff.. Fear drives nations into alliances 
which lead to counter alliances. thus preparing 
the grouhd ‘for a large scale conflagration. Thus 
‘it was that with the ground well’ laid psycho- 
logical'y and mat terially the murder of a prince 
in the Balkans drew men from every corner of 
the globe to the gory battle-fields of Europe, 
leading ultimately to the death of 13 million 
‘soldiers and 13 million civilians. The wounded 
list of war was 20 million. There were 9 million 
war orphans, 5 million war widows, 10 million 
war refugees and 3 million war prisoners. The 
‘total costs of the war would be about Rs. 
101 00. 00,00.000. 

. Page has made a great effort of suggesting 
voriedics for the possible repetition of such 
cataclysmic happenings. He recommends inter- 
‘national (with special reference to the U. S. A.) 
arrangements. for better mutual appreciation. 
This ‘will be done through adoption of text-hooks 
jn all schools everywhere which will promote 
peace rather than war by the establishment of 
national peace departments which will work 
systematically to demolish militarists, chauvinism 
-and the other instruments of war-mindedness. 

Mr. Page does not pay full enough attention 
to the dangers of imperialism. A few ‘well-chosen 
instances ‘of imperialistic tyranny, exploitation 
would have helped people to appreciate the nature 
-of the .powder magazine upon which the free 
nations are sitting and discussing “international” 
‘fellowship and peace. 


A REFUTATION or THE VERSALLES War Gurr 
Pra By Alfred ron Wegerer. translation by 

ELH Zeydel published bu Alfred. A. Kno Pi, 
New York. Demy Svo. XXXIT+886 Ilust. 
Price $ 3.00. 

The Treaty of Versailles was based on the 
assumption tbat Germany alone was responsible 
for the war. The whole question of reparations 
depends on this assumption. So that it is of 
supreme importance to ascertain clearly whether 
the Germans were alone responsible for the war. 
lf not. one should know how far the responsibility 
lies with them and how far with England, 
France, Russia, Serbia or other nations. Professor 
Wegerer is perhaps the greatest authority on the 
war-euilt question. He has shown point by 
“point. how the Germans were guiltless in the 
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matter of starting the war. If they were at all 
to blame, the blame lay equally on all the nations 
which indulged in the criminal diplomacy of 
pre-war Europe. He cites documents of great 
historical value which prove beyond doubt that 
the sole responsibility theory has hardly a 
bottom to it. It was pure fabrication by the 
Allies. Some of the documents put up at the 
Treaty Conference were forgeries and others 
were mutilated. 

A study of the book also shows people where 
to Jook for danger in ‘the future when diplomats, 
soldiers and munition sellers would once more 
get busy starting a war. The book should be 
recommended asa text-book to all students of 
contemporary history. « 


ÅSHOKE CHATTERJEE 


tHE Hinpus: By Ernest 
Co., Madras 


Occunr TRAINING oF 
Wood. Published by Ganesh and 
pp. 158. 


This is an account of Hindu Yoga, in all its 
branches. and, as we are told by the publishers, 
‘the subject is dealt with entirely from original 
sources.’ It is refreshing to learn this but it is 
not equally pleasing to find that the author traces 
the ee of i word maya ( mgt ) to the 
suffix maya (aq )—(p. 80). And the author’s 
translation of some of the technical Sanskrit, terms 


of Yoga also does not appear to be quite ' happy 
(p. 89). It cannot, therefore, be claimed that 
Mr. Wood’s handling of ‘the original sources of 


his subject was entirely beyond reproach.’ 

Some times Mr. Wood gives rather fanciful 
jnterpretation of terms, as when on p. 16, he says 
that Raia Yoga is “so-called because the man 
becomes king or master of his own faculties and 
propensities.” 

The author 
most widely accepted 
of Sanskrit words. 

His summing up of the teachings of Sankara 
as_given on p. 91, also does not appear to be 
quite happy, 

But nevertheless. on the whole, he has succeed- 
ed in giving a careful and lucid account of Yoga 
theories and practices, in all its various phases, 
One thing, however, has been overlooked. In 
the occult teachings of Yoga, all . that is found 
is not necessarily’ good and is not acceptable to 
a modern tan. careful sifting is necessary. 
Besides the subject shguld have “been treated in 


has also ignored the latest and 
method cf transliteration 


reference to modern “science and morality. 
Whatever, for instance, may be the case of 
Gheranda samhita, it belongs to a class of 


literature all of which cannot be presented to a 
modern, cultured man. Mr. Wood is not giving 
merely an historical account. If that were the 
oe no fault could be found with his treatment 

the subject. But he pleads in behalf of 
Le theories and practices-he advocates 
them and urges us to adopt them. He 
should. therefore, have been more careful in 
separating the kernel from the husk. Otherwise, 
the book is an accurate presentation of Hindu 
Yoga ideas. ' 

There are just a few printing mistakes, but 


‘of tre Calcutta University for 1929. 


they are not too many. The printing and get-up 
-of the book, on the whole, are quite good. 


U. ©. BHATTACHARYA 


INDIA AND ExGLAND AND orner Porus: By G. 
Tim Arthur H. Stockwell Ltd., London. 1-6 net, 
24 pp. 


Mr. Pillai shows considerable genius in these 
poems. and we have read the book with pleasure : 
England renlies to mourning India : 

reedom is a fruit 
Must grow and grow and grow, 
Must grow up from the root 
Can’t come as dice’s throw. 

There are many excellent poems: those on 
Taxmi, Indian Sage, Mendicant are particularly 
recommended. T7 
Critic 


; BENGALI 


. RÅBINDRA-JAYANT : Varsha-panji: By Prabhat 
Kyimar Mukhopadhyay. Prabasi Press, Calcutta. 
Price 4 annas with a portrait of Rabindranath 


. Tagore. 


In this booklet, the author has availed himself 
of the occasion of the poet Tagore’s completing his 
70th, year to mention chronologically the chief events 
of his life, the dates of his works and of the 
periodicals which he founded, edited or contributed 
to, and similar ‘facts. It is a very useful brochure. 


Buarattya Mapavavues Sapmawar Duara ( The 


course of spiritual self-realization. in the. Middle 


Ages in India): Being the Adhar Mukherji Lectures 
By Professor 
Kshitimohan Sen, M. A, Sastri. of Visva-bharati. 
With an Introduction by Rabindranath Tagore. 
Published by the Calcutta University. 


As their title indicates. these lectures relate 


-to the teachings and self-discipline of the saints 


of India of the mediaeval age. Brief biographical 
sketches of these teachers, where available, have 
also been given. Pandit Kshitimohan Sen has 
made this subject peculiarly his own. For decades 
he has trudged over many provinces in search of 
real sadhus and their sayings. Many most eminent 
sadhus have left this world without their sacred 
songs and sayings being recorded by anybody. 
The glimpses which we get in this book of their 
inner lives are fascinating and make us desire that 
the author would give us several volumes dealing 


© with his subject. Many of the saints were Hindu 


and many Musalman by birth. ~ 
R. ©. 


Saxoman (The Quest): By Birendra Kumar, 
Datia. M. A, B. L. Gurudas Chatterjee d Sons: 
Calcutta. Price Re. 1-12-0. 


This book is a continuation of the authors 
previous volume which he named Yugamanav 
{the representative man of the age). They are 
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really journals containing the author’s views on 
men and things. The present volume of 232 pages 
is less ambitious than the earlier one, and does 
not contain any of those exquisite touches. 
inspired by the beauty of nature in all her manifold 
moods which make a direct appeal to the heart in 
the earlier book. The author summarizes the 
views of some distinguished western writers whom 
he has read and makes running comments on 
them. The books he deals with are concerned with 
religious. and social problems, and the excerpts 
(rendered into Bengali) possess a high seriousness 
which elevate and broaden the mind, and, enable 
one to look at life from a universal standpoint. As 
a guide to the truth-seeker or to conduct of life 
they possess a high value. The author’s chosen are 
all up-to-date and their outlook is thoroughly 
modern. The object aimed at is to seek from 
these master-minds the key to a worth-while 
existence and save ourselves from utter futility, 


Those who have read the authors previous 
books need. not be told that he is a rationalist 
through and through ; but in his rive old age, he 
has become a confirmed agnostic. For this reason 
he is no longer an admirer of Rabindranath. His 
creed is: “Forget God, forget the ego and the 
universal soul. forget religion, let women he 
completely free, harbour the thought that all are 
equal” (p. 230). The Brahmins, as usual, come in 
for severe castigation at his hands. To many it 
will appear that this is somewhat overdone, for 
there is hardly any mention of the great services 
rendered by them to culture and civilization. As 
for caste, the evils of which are apparent to all, it 
would be a greater service to Hindu Society, as 
at present constituted, tolive in open defiance of it, 
rather than to fall foul of the Brahmins without 
abjuring it for all practical ‘purposes. Freedom of 
thought, it may be said, prepares the ground for 
freedom of action, - but in India thought has 
always been perfectly free and it is practice which 
has ever been canalized and made to flow along a 
fixed groove, deviation from which has been regarded 
as rank heresy. The essential test of breach of 
caste is intermarriage and the time has come when 
it should be rigidly applied to all would-be breakers 
of caste. There are many indications in the book 
under review that the author’s frank atheism gives 
him no consolation, and cannot altogether free his 
mind from a belief in after-life. A blind alley is 
hardly a solution. Never was a greater falsehood 
uttered than when Rousseau said that all men are 
born equal. If there isto be any progress in the 
world, we cannot do without the aristocracy of 
talent, which is the root-idea of caste, though it 
has been subjected to vile abuse at the hands of 
our law-givers. | 

very full index enhances the value and 
usefulness of the book. It is well printed and 
nicely got-up. P 
OL. 


Mr. Anil Krishna 
kar, M.Sc. Published by the author from 47 


Darzeetinc-Sarm : By 
Sap A 
Mou St., Caleutia, pp. 153. Price R 


e. 1-8. 


The number of people going to Darjeeling 
either as _health-seekers or sight-seers, is growing 
day by day. The author of this book describes 
all the sides of this important hill-station of 
Bengal, which is. not surpassed by many. With 
its descriptions, illustrations and map it deserves 
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to be a good guide-book of Darjeeling and the neigh- 
bouring places. The Darjeeling-Himalayas and 
the polyglot people living in the neighbourhood 
have been described to arouse our interest. One 
thing is specially to be marked. The author treats 
of the hillmen not as barbarians but with sympathy 
and from the historical aspect, considering the fact 
that in the past there was a cultural link between 
Bengal and those regions. Thisis not generally 
found in such books. We hope the book will be 
found useful by the intending goers to Darjecling. 


Sri DHARMAPYRANA OF Mavorsaarra : Wdited by 
Mr. Basanta Kumar Chatterjee, I. A, Published 
by the Bangiya Sahitya Parishat, 243-1, Upper 
Circular Road, Calcutia, pp. sezxviii + 152+ xxiv. 
Price Re. 1-8. 


Mayurbhatta was reputed to bean early writer 
on the Dharma cult of Bengal. But his work was 
not published by any scholar. The text here 
edited by Mr. Chatterjee is a very late one, but 
because this may give some clue to the original 
it was considered worth publishing. One important 
thing is that the poet says that he flourished at 
the time of the grandson of Lausen, the celebrated 
hero of the Dharma cult. The poem describes 
many images of Dharma in different parts of Western 
Bengal. There isa learned introduction dealing 
with the history of the cult and its rites as 
practised by its non-Brabmin priests who under 
pressure of the orthodox cults had to take recourse 
to eclecticism. 


RAMES BASU 


GUJARATI 


Karraxa Kosoxo: By Lalit Mohan Chunilal 
Gandhi, B.Sc, MA, LL.B., Advocate. Printe 
at the Surat City Printing Press, Surat. Cloth 
bound. Pp. 257. Price Rs. 2 (1930) 


_ This collection of seventeen “short stories”, 
picturesquely called the “flowers of imagination”, 
which marks the debut of the young writer on 
the stage of Gujarati literature, is a remarkable 
work. It far outdistances the so-called short 
stories appearing almost every fortnight or every 
month, ia the pages of the numerous periodicals 
and journals, in imitation of English short stories: 
and which lack both force and imagination, and 
are forgotten as soon as read. Not so these stories 
they are in our opinion a finger-post guiding the 
ignorant and the unwary wayfarer, as to what way 
he should go, if he desires to reach his destination, 
vix, the writing of short stories, “which interpret 
character and human life-stories which make 
a distinct emotional appeal,” which after all is 
the function of a short story. He has been 
fortunate enough in getting Mr. N. B. Divatia, 
to write an introduction for his book, and it is 
a most valuable _ contribution on the matter, 
reviewing as it does the subject from a scholar’s 
and a critic’s point of View. Mr. Gandhi has been 
able to. pass the high test laid down by his critic 
who rightly detects in the writer’s art, both 
psychological analysis and brevity. All the stories 
are equally good, but even if the first one “Love, 
Is it of the Body (Carnal) or of the Individual 
(possessing the body)?” be read through, it furnishes 
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Ey 


ample evidence of the above two characteristics 
having been fully brought out. The book bears 
the promise of still better work being turned out 
by the writer as he grows in years and as his 
pen gathers more practice. 


__i, Gramya Hisn ni Posarsnatna: By Thakorlal 
Mohanlal Desai, B.A. pp. 281. Price Re. 0-18-0 
(1929). i 

. 2 Gram Jivan Man Samakan: By Keshavlal 
Ambalal Thakkar, BA. LL. B., pp. 114. Price 
Re. 0-12-0 (1930). 


3. MerepcaL Jurtsprupence : By Vaidraj Bapalal 
Garbandas Shah, pp. 860. Price Re. 1-9-0 (1980). 


4, Vuxan Ni Visa Varo. By Martand S- 
Pandya, B. Ag. Pp. 91. Price Re 0-6-0 (1980). 

5. Swayam Prerawa: By Ravishankar A. 
Citaya, B.A. .B. Pp. 225. Price Re. 1-1-0 


6. Linca Vicnarn: By Chandulal S. Dwivedi, 
M.B., B.S. Pp. 154. Price Re. 0-13-0 (1930). 


7. Muneo Parx’s Travers: By Sumant Nathji 
Bhatt, B. A. Pp. 274. (Part D+151 (Part JD). 
Price Re. 1-14-0 (1930). 


All of them cloth bound, and published by 
H. H. the Gaekwad’s Vidyadhikari Office as part 
of the Sayaji Sahitya Mala. f i oe 

(i) F. Brayne’s “Remaking of Village India” 
has been translated very intelligently" by, one 
who has been familiar with village life in, Gujarat. 
The translator’s object has been to keep the 
language as easy as possible so as to facilitate the 
task of anyone, who has to move amongst 
villagers with a view to their uplift. The original 
has been translated into several vernaculars. 
Gujarat lacked it, and the defect is now 
remedied. no, ee ioe A 

(2) Co-operation in Village Life, is another book 
meant for the uplift of villagers. lt is also written 
by one who is in immediate touch with villagers 
and with the Co-operative Department of H. H. the 
Gaekwad. He has thus been able to present his case’ 
vith first-hand knowledge and drive his lessons 
ome. 

(3) Till now no good book was written in 
Gujarati on this highly important subject, 
though Bengal possesses two such books. Lyon’s. 
Medical, Jurisprudence is one of the best text- 
books in India for this purpose, and Vaidraj. 
Bapalal has mainly followed that book though 
he has consulted many others also—in preparing. 
the one under notice. He bas done his work 
extremely well, and supported his conclusions. 
by reference to Sanskrit works also. _ 

(4) Twenty Science Stories, comprises. twenty 
informative and interesting lessons, clothed in 
the garb of stories told to juveniles on such 
familiar and domestic subjects and articles as - 
trees, roots, metals, water, soap, sugar-cane, etc. 
The characteristics of each are well brought out. 

(5) Auto-suggestion or Conéism has become 


a 


a fashion in the West: if not a fashion, it is at 
least in vogue there. There was nothing in 
Gujarati which would explain this method of 


recovering from illness, and getting better health 
by merely thinking of it. Think that you would 
get well. Repeat that you would get well, and 
you are sure get well. This theory has been 
worked out suécessfully by Mrs. Emily Coué. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


so she claims. The book under review states 
the methods and the details of the experiment. 
It reveals an interesting phase of human thought., 

(6) This is an independently written work in 
the life of man fror birth to old age, če.. it gives 
hints and suggestions as to how a_child should 
be brought up, how one’s youth should be passed, 
what an old man should do to make his old age 
comfortable and happy. . . 5 

(7). Mungo Park’s travels into the interior 
of Africa, an’ the narration of the work that he 
did as a pioneer in that direction, have had a 
fascinating effect on those who read the book in 
English. The risks and perils of such a travel 
and the adventures due to such a sort of life, 
rendered into easy and flowing Gujarati, are 
-caleulated to exite equal fascination in the Gujarat 
reader also. 


K. M.J. 


HINDI 


Mararnonka Uran aur Paras: By Mr. 
Gopal Damodar Tamaskar. M. A., L. T. Published 
‘by the Sasta-Sahitya-Mandal. Ajmer. Pp. iv+ 639. 
Price. Rs. 2-8. 


The history of the Marathas as reconstructed 
now assumes immense proportions. Not only the 
Maratha scholars themselves, but also English, 
Bengali and other scholars have given attention 
to this fascinating study. Mr. Tamaskar was well- 
advised. to present this history in a convenient 
form. He has utilized the works of the original 
writers on the subject and his handbook will be 
welcomed not by a few., The land and the people 
-of Maharastra have special claims on our attention 
and the book under notice deals with the various 
topics in connection with both of these from the 

- very earliest times down to the early part of the 
nineteenth century. The whole thing has been 
shown in its proper perspective, as the political, 
military, social, literary and religious activities of 
the Marathas have been touched upon. -There are 
maps and useful appendices. We have no hesitation 
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in recommending the book to the géiteral public. 
But we should point out that the illustration of 
Chhatrapati Shivaji being the frontispiece is dis- 
appointing. The author also claims one or two 
things as, exclusive of Maharastra, which are to 
be found in other parts of India, e. g., the Katha- 
Kirtan, the game of ganjafo. On the whole the 
work is an acquisition to Hindi historical literature. 


Karaca Ki Kayerrss: Mdited by Mr. Jitmal 
Lumia. Published by the Hindi Sahitya Mandir, 
Ajmer. Pp. 176. Price 0-12-0 


This book deals with the various activities of the 
last session of the Indian National Congress at 
Karachi and other social and political conferences 
during _ the National Week. There are many 
illustrations of the leaders. 


Jaina Lerm Sancrana: Vol. III (Jaisalmer)~ 
Collected and edited by Mr. Puran Chand Nahar, 
MA, B. L, M. R.A. S. Published by the.editor 
Calcutta. Pp. il+ 229, 
Price Rs. 8 


In ancient India the Jaina community was 
always enthusiastic in keeping records of their 
activities. This is amply proved by the innumer- 
able manuscripts and inscriptions which have been 
discovered from time to time. But up till now no 
serious or regular attempt was made to collect 
those inscriptions. Mr. Nahar, the well-known 
Jaina scholar of Calcutta, is an indefatigable 
worker in the field, and the result of his unsparing 
activities has now come out in these monumental 
works on Jaina inscriptions. Indeed, his books have 
been the-veritable store-house of original matter as 
regards Jaina history. We cannot be too grateful 
to him for this excellent volume of Jaina inscrip- 
tions found in and near Jaisalmer. He has spared 
neither energy for collecting nor money for 


producing the excellent illustrations which leave 
nothing to be desired. The introduction and the 
appendices instruct on various topics connected 
with the texts of the inscriptions. 
enriches Hindi literature in its 
ment. 


This book surely 
historical depart- 
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Faraday Centenary 
(August 29, 1981 
By. V. SRINIVASAN 


` N the 29th of August 1931 falls the 
O centenary of the first of the epoch- 

making discoveries of Michael Faraday 
which has resulted in the whole of electrical 
engineering aswe know it today. Foley’s 
admirable statue of ` Faraday—“the most 
original experimenter of the world,’ to 
quote R. A. Gregory—shows in his hand the 
simple ring with two coils which he used 
on the memorable occasion. No wonder that 
British scientists and electricians are cele- 
brating the great event by a commemorative 
meeting at the Queen’s Hall, London, and a 
Faraday exhibition at the Albert Hall, to 
which leading scientists from all parts of 
the world have been invited. 


Faraday’s greatest claim to glory is, of 
course, his electro-magnetic discoveries— 
beginning with the experiment on the 29th 
of August 1881 whereby he showed that an 
electric current can induce another in a 
different circuit—and his other researches in 
electricity like the construction of the 
voltametre and the discovery of specific 
inductive capacity to which we owe the 
various applications of electricity today. 
In the field of. chemistry, he discovered 
Benzine, the basis of modern aniline industry, 
and liquefied gases. He produced, too, 
several new kinds of glass for optical 
purposes and investigated alloys of steel. 
He left also a rich harvest of ideas for his 
successors to develop, the most noteworthy 
among them being the electro-magnetic 
theory of light, developed later by his student, 
James Clerk Maxwell. 


The only practical application of his 
work that he took an active part in perfect- 
ing was the electric lighting of lighthouses. 
What made him not to work out the practi- 
cal applications of his other discoveries is 
evident from one of his letters : 


“T have rather been desirous of discovering 
new facts and new relations dependant on magneto- 
electric induction than in exalting the force of 
those already discovered, being assured that the 
latter would find their full development hereafter.” 


I 


Faraday was born in Newington, London, 
September 22,1791 of poor parents, so 
poor that his father who was a black- 
smith could give him in his ninth year but. 
one loaf of bread a week. He received very 
little education ; it consisted of “little more: 
than the rudiments of reading, writing and 
arithmetic at a common day school.” In 
his thirteenth year he started life as an 
errand boy in a bookseller’s shop, and a 
year later he was taken up as an apprentice 
by a book-binder .without any. premium 
in consideration of his faithful service.” 
The books that were’ brought to him for 
binding evoked the latent genius of the 
boy. To quote his own words: 


- “Whilst an apprentice I loved to read scientific. 


books which were under my hands and 
in Marcet’s Conversations in Chemisiry and the- 
electrical treatises in the Wneyclopaedia Britannica. 
I made such simple experiments in chemistry as- 
could be defrayed by a few pence per week, and. 
also constructed an electric machine, first with 
a glass phial and afterwards with a real cylinder, 
as well as other electric apparatus of a correspond-- 
ing kind.” 

His master was kind-hearted; he allowed! 
the young apprentice to go occasionally off 
an evening to hear the lectures delivered: 
by Mr. Tatum © on Natural Philosophy. The 
charge—one shilling per lecture—being defrayed. 
by his elder brother, he attended nearly a. 
dozen lectures and became acquainted with 


delighted: 


persons like Magrath, Nicol and others.. 
These lectures created in him a desire to 
be engaged in scientific occupations 


to- such an extent that he actually wrote 
to that effect to Sir Joseph Banks, the then 
President of the Royal Society, of course, 
getting no reply. Meanwhile, he had improved 
his knowledge of English; the letters which 
he wrote to his friends and the personal 
diary called the “Philosophical Miscellany’” 
which he regularly kept bear marks of a 
beautiful style of writing. Be it noted that. 
he was still a book-binder’s apprentice and: 
not yet 21 years of age. 


FARADAY CENTENARY 


On October 
Journeyman Book-binder to one Mr. 
Reche, a French emigrant 
customer of his master took him to hear 
four of Sir Humphrey Davy’s lectures in 
the Royal Society. He was attracted towards 
the great chemist and took notes of his 
lectures, some of which he sent to Sir 
Humphrey. The chemist was so _higly 
pleased with the work that he employed 
the young apprentice for a few days— when 
he was wounded in the eye from an 
explosion of Chloride of Nitregen—as an 
amanuensis. ; 

.In 1813, in his twenty-second year, at 
Davy’s instance, he got the situation of 
Assistant in the Laboratory of the Royal 
[Institution on a salary of 25 shillings a week 
vith two rooms at the top of the house. 
Chat year hè joined the City Philosophical 
Society in Tatum’s house and began to take 
m active part in it. He also established 
he Mutual Improvement Plan. 


“They met to read together, criticize, correct 
nd improve each other’s pronunciation and 
onstruction of language. The discipline was very 
turdy, the remarks very plain and open and 
he results most valuable.” 


On October 13, 1813 he accompanied 
sir Humphrey Davy, to France, Italy, 
Switzerland, the Tyrol and Geneva and 
turned to’ England on April 23, 1815. 
Je assisted Davy in’ his experiments, 
are of his papers and apparatus and 
iso served as a sort of valet or confidential 
‘ervant. It was- then that he made the 
\equaintance of some of the greatest scientists 
Í -Europe like M. Volta and Professor 
Je La Rive. He kept a journal in which 
ie «narrated everything that impressed 


8, 1812 he went as a 
De La 
in London. A 


im. 

A fortnight after his return to England, 
16 was re-engaged at the Royal Institution 
is an Assistant in the Laboratory and the 
Wineralogical Collection and Superintendent 
of Apparatus on a salary of 30 shillings a- week 
ind free apartments. Then began in earnest 
ais scientific work—researches, papers and 
ectures—which lasted till the end of his 
ife. In 1816, his first original work—an 
malysis of native caustic lime—appeared in 
he Quarterly Journal of Science. In the 
same year he began to lecture in the City 
Philosophical Society. In 1820, while he 
was 29, he began a most laborious 
investigation in collaboration with Mr. James 
Stodart on the alloys of steel. In May 


took’ 
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of that year he was appointed Superintendent 
of the house and laboratory. 

On June 12 of the next year, he married, 
after a long period of courtship, Sarah, third 
daughter of-one Mr. Bernard, an Elder of the 
Sandemanian Church. Twenty-eight years later 
he called it an event “which more than any 
other contributed to his earthly happiness 
and healthful state of mind.” 


A month after his marriage, he made 
his confession of sin and profession of 
faith before the Sandemanian Church. He 
did not tell even his wife of it previously. 
When she asked him why he kept it a 
secret from her, he characteristically replied, 
“That is betwen me and my God.” 

In 1824, he was elected to the Royal 
Society. Two years earlier his name was 
proposed, but there was a misunderstanding 
in some circles that he had plagiarized 
Woolaston’s work. Sir Humphrey Davy 
was one of those who opposed his election. 


' The ‘charge was later proved to be false. 


Of this, he wrote: “My love for scientific 
reputation is not yet so high as to induce 
me to obtain it at the expense of honour.” 

In 1825, he became a member of the Royal 
Institution and Director of the Laboratory 
under the superintendence of the Professor 
of Chemistry. Then he began the weekly 
evening lectures which continue to this day.. 
From this time onwards many scientific socie- 
ties all over the world began to honour him. 
He received as many as twenty-nine honorary 
titles and marks of merit. Of this he wrote : 
“Only one title, namely, that of F. R. S. was 
sought and paid for; all the rest were 
spontaneous offerings of kindness and good- 
will from the bodies named.” 

On August 29,1831, when he was thirty-nine 
years of age, he began his famous electrical 
researches—really extensions of his work 
done from December 1824. In 1832, he was. 
awarded the Copley Medal of the Royal 
Society and became a D. C. L. of the Oxford 
University. 

Two years later, he was appointed for 
life as Professor of Chemistry at the Royal 
Institution on a salary of £ 100 a year with 
the privilege of giving no lectures. 

In his forty-fourth year, he was offered. 
a pension by the Government. As the 
Premier, Lord Melbourne had told Faraday 
in the course of a private conversation that 
he looked upon the whole system of giving 
pensions to scientific and literary people 
as a piece of humbug, he at first declined the 


-802 


‘offer. When his friends 
-accept it, he wrote: 

“I should require from His Lordship what I have 
‘no right or reason to expect that he would grant 
—a written apology for the words he permitted 
“himself to use.’ 

After a suitable explanation was given, 
he accepted it. 

In 1858, when he was sixty-six, the 
Queen, through the kindness of Prince Albert 
who used to attend his juvenile lectures, 
offered him a house on Hampton Court 
‘Green, which he lived to the end of his 
days. . 
In 1860, he was again elected an Elder 
of his Church and he held the office for a 
further period of three years and a half. He 
was offered again and again the Presidentship 
of both the Royal Society and -the Royal 
'Tastitution, which he refused to accept. He 
said.: 


persuaded him to 


“None can know but myself how unfit it would 
be. As_ to being on a committee and not 
‘working, it is worse still.” 

Resigning his seat as the Senator of the 
London University, he wrote to the Registrar 
in 1863 

“The position of a Senator is one that should not 
be held by, an inactive man to the exclusion of an 
„active one.” 

‘His physical powers were declining day 
‘by day and his memory was failing. He 

calmly waited for death and desired “to have 

‘a simple funeral attended by none but my 
own relatives, followed by a tombstone of 
the most ordinary kind, in the simplest 
earthly place.” 

In 1866, when he was seventy-four, the 
‘Society of Arts gave him the Gold Albert 
Medal. On August 25, 1867, in his seventy- 
fifth year, he died in his chair in his study. 

According to his wishes, his funeral was 
of the simplest kind. His tombstone Dears 
‘the plain inscription : 

Michael Faraday 
Born 22 September 


Died 25 August 
1867 


II 


Faraday’s scientific work—“full of genius 
in conception, full of finished and the most 
accurate work in execution in quantity so 
vast as to seem impossible one man should 
have done so much’—was- done under 
circumstances -of great penury. He had no 
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grant from the Royal Society. The Royal 
Institution gave him a fixed salary of only 
£100 a year at first and £ 200 later. In 
fact, the lectures he gave kept the Institution 
running. He once said “We were living on 
the parings of our own skin.” 

But like many an other great scientist, 
he would not serve both God and Mammon. 
We have it on the authority of Tyndall that 
the commercial world were prepared to pay 
him fees which would have amounted to 
£150,000 a year. But he would not choose 
it and so died a poor man. To quote 
Tyndall, “Nearer than anybody known to 
the writer, he came to the fulfilment of the 
precept, ‘Take no thought for the morrow.” 
He wrote in a letter: 


“In fact, I have always loved Science more than 
money ; and because my occupation is almost 
entirely personal, I cannot afford to get rich.” 


He hated inequalities in the scientific 
world. He wrote when he was full of 
honours conferred by Scientific Societies all ` 
the world over : 


“When Science is a republic, then it gains; 
and though I am no republican in other matters, 
I am in that.” 


Curiously enough, he made a strict 
severance of his religion from his science 
and firmly believed that man could not by 
reasoning find out God. In his lecture on 
mental education he said: 


“High as man is placed above the creatures 
around him, there is a higher and far more exalted, 
position within his view; and the ways are infinite 
in which he occupies his thoughts about the 
fears or hopes or expectations of a fuller life. I 
believe that the truth of that future cannot be 
brought to his knowledge by any exertion of his 
mental powers, however exalted they may be; it 
is made known to him by other teaching than 
his own, and is received through simple belief of 
the testimony given.’ 


He was 
of his writes: 


devout in his faith. <A friend 


“When he entered the religious meeting house, 
he Jeft his Science behind and he would listen 
to the prayer and the exhortation of the most. 
illiterate brother of his sect with an attention ` 
which showed how he loved the word of Truth, 
from whosoever it came.” 


Before beginning his meal, he used to 
lift both hands over the dish before him 
and asked God’s blessing on the food. 

He had a fund of humour, well-marked in 
all his’ letters. He defined Love as “a 
nuisance to everybody but the parties 
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concerned, a private affair which every one 
but those concerned wishes to make public.” 
When Gladstone asked him with respect to 
one of his discoveries, “After all, what is 

- the use of it ?” he replied, “There is every 
possibility that you will soon be able to 
tax it’? On another occasion, immediately 
after his lecture in the Royal Institution 
demonstrating the production of a feeble 
current of electricity in a coil of wire when 
a magnet is suddenly brought to it, a lady 
came up.to bim andasked “Professor Faraday, 
even if the effect you explained is obtained, 
what is the use of it?’’ he replied immediately, 
“Madam, will you tell me the use ofa 
new-born child ?” 

As a lecturer he was perfect and suited 
his words to the audience. Never was he 
at his best than before juvenile audiences. 
He trained himself for the work by taking 
a few elocution lectures. He always 
‘prepared his lectures thoroughly and had 
notes, illustrations, ete. ready; the notes 

© for his experiments were put on one side 
of a sheet of paper and the notes for his 
words on the opposite side. In early days, 
he always lectured with a ecard having the 
word ‘Slow’ written upon it in front of 
him. ‘He instructed his assistant to place 
before him a card with the word ‘Time’ on 
it whén the lecture hour was nearly expired. 
One of: his friends regularly came to his 
‘lectures and noted down for him any faults 
of delivery or defective pronunciation. 


y The instructions he kept before him were 
as follows : 
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“Never to repeat a phrase. 

“Never to go back to amend. 

“If at a loss for a word, not to ch-ch-ch, or er-er- - 
er, but to stop and wait for it. It soon comes,. 
and the bad habits are broken, and fluency soon 
acquired. 

“Never doubt a correction given by another.” 


His notes for his last lecture (June 20; 
1862) before the Royal Institution are 
interesting : 


Personal Explanation—Years of happiness here, 
but time of retirement: Loss or MEMORY and- 
physical endurance of the brain. ` 


1. Causes—hesitation and uncertainty of the- 
conviction which the speaker has to urge. 


2. Inability to draw upon the mind for the: 
treasures of knowledge it has previously. 
received. 


3. Dimness and forgetfulness of one’s former 
self-standard in respect of right, dignity and 
self-respect. 

4, Strong duty of 
inability to do so. 
Retire.” 


doing justice to others, yet, 


There was perfect order in everything 
that he did. His letters, journals, etc. were 
all so well preserved that his biographers 
had not much difficulty in gathering up 
the threads of his life. The various stages 
of his researches were so carefully recorded 
by him for all time to see, that Prof. Reiss. 
of Berlin wrote to him: 

“If Newton, not quite without reason, has been 
compared to a man who ascends to the top of a. 
building by the help of a ladder, and cuts away 
most of the steps after he has done with them, 
it must be said that you have left to the follower, 
with scrupulous fidelity, the ladder’ in ‘the same- 
state as you have made use of it?” 


The Hostage Theory and its Danger in Constitution 


Framing 
By SANAT KUMAR ROY-CHAUDHURI 


' FRAAE object of the Mahomedans both 

of the nationalist group led by 

Dr. Ansari and of the communalist group 
led by Mr. Jinnah seems to be the establish- 
ment and perpetuation of Mahomedan 
domination in India. Because Mahomedans 
of the nationalist group have been graciously 
pleased to waive the demand for separate. 


electorates they have been taken into the- 
bosom of the Congress and all. the rest of 
their demands which are the same as that of 
the communalists have been conceded by the 
Working Committee of the Congress. 

The much extolled liberality of the 
nationalist Mabomedan in accepting joint 
electorates springs from the same cause as- 





‘žhe demand for separate communal electorates 
‘by. the ‘other group, vix,’securing to‘the. 
' Mahomedabs, as a religious fraternity, powers 
and privileges on the ground of their, religion 
solely. The method adopted by the commu- 
nalist is direct. They say we do not trust 

, the non-Mahomedans, specially the Hindus, 
and we must be given an effective voice in 
the legislatures, which in future: will be the 
Tepositories of power, by statute. They do 
not wish to run any risk or face any un- 
certainty, as. there would be, if a ‘joint 
electorate is accepted. 


The nationalist Mahomedan looks at the 
problem from a different angle. He also says, 
T do not trust the Hindus. But says he, we 
shall have better chance in the legislatures 
with a joint electorate and adult franchise 
-or with a franchise which will reflect the 
majority of the population in the electoral 
rolls, in the provinces where we are ina 
majority. As to the provinces where we are 
in a minority we need not fear, for will not 
there be so many millions of Hindus under 
us as hostages in the majority provinces 
against ill-treatment of our co-religionists in 
the minority provinces ? 

That the above is a correct analysis of 
‘the position will be amply borne out by a 
few quotations from Dr. Ansari’s speech at 
the Faridpur Conference: 

Repudiating the cry that “Islam was 
in danger” (because of nationalist Moslem 
activities’ and stating what according to him 
was the basic principle _ of democracy, 
he said : À f . 

“We could, for instance, never agree to any- 
proposal that would reduce Musalmans where 
they are in a majority to the position of a minority 
without necessary safe-guards at the mercy of a 
hostile majority. It would be neither fair play 
nor sound politics- The Muslims in Bengal and 
¿the Panjab should never be made to sacrifice their 


majorities and the P. and Behar Muslims 
must remain fortified ‘with the conviction that 


the treatment meted out to them by the Hindu - 


majorities shall not be worse than what the Hindu 
minorities would expect to receive in the provinces- 
where the Muslims are in a majority.” 
Emphasizing the possible effect of Sir 
Mahammad Shafi’s proposal at the Round 
Table Conference that the Mussalmans in 
Bengal should have through communal 


electorate, 46 per cent representation in the 
whole house, and should have the right to 
centest the special constituencies, Dr. Ansari 


said : 


_ “It means you give up your copstjtutional 
right to form and carry out the government*of your 
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province. Remember that in the future constitu- 
tion of India there is not going to be any official 
bloc,”: (it seems that to the Mahomedan Nationalist . 
the official bloc are truer friends than their 
néighbours, the Hindus) “and if, the proposal 
made by Sir 


the mercy those who would be returned by 
communal electorates’ (meaning the Hindus). 
“Saturated with antagonism and communal bias 
against you you will have the worst type of com- 
munalisis with you.” . 

‘The italics are mine. Distrust of the 
hated Hindu breathes in every line. Nay ~ 
more—there is a distinct threat to the Hindu » 
majority provinces to behave themselves. 
Otherwise the -Hindu population of Bengal, 
the Panjab, Sind and the N.-W. F. Provinces 
will suffer. 

‘J do-not know what the Hindu has done 
to the Mahomedan to merit this hate or 
distrust. Amongst some of his crimes are 
that he has established educational institutions 
throughout the country (I speak with special 
reference to Bengal) but has not limited» 
admission only to his Hindu co-religionist, ' 
he has endowed chairs and scholarships which . 
he has thrown open to all, irrespective of 
caste, creed or colour, he has, endowed, 


‘hospitals and opened dispensarieg’“ where a; 


large proportion of the patients “treated are 
Mahomedans, he is engaged in social. services, 
health and welfare work even “where the’. 


Shafi is going ‘to form the? 
‚basis of the future constitution you are to remain 
‘dn perpetual minority in Bengal entirely left at 


b 
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beneficiaries are mostly Mahomedans, he’. 
has made sacrifices, and suffered, 
in some cases even the extreme penalty, 
of law, that he might earn  freedon®” 


for his country, but has never refused to 


‘give his Mahomedan neighbour a share in the 


concessions wrested from unwilling hands. 
If the Hindu had merely followed the lead . 
of the Mahomedan and ear-marked his charity 
for men of his own religion, if he had 
emulated the Mahomedan leaders and fought 
to secure special benefits and, privileges for 
his co-religionists, then possibly we might have 
had less of hatred and distrust. 

Let us now consider the implications of 
the threat that the Hindus in the Mahomedan, 
majority provinces 
hostages, ‘> 

The important thing to note about this 
hostage theory is that ‘the nationalist 
Mahomedan will not forget evenin politics the 
difference in religion. It is not his desire 
that the Hinda and the Mahomedan should 
be welded into.a homogeneous nation 
politically, which I believe is the meaning of 


will be treated as”. 
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and the reason why it is fighting’ 
Mahomedan ' wants joint electorate: with 
adult suffrage because he believes this ‘will 
secure his co-religionists a greater majority 
in the legislatures and enable “them to rule 
the particular province where they happen to 
be in a majority, even though the majority 
be due to the greater number of children 
among them. This majority will enable 
the Mahomedan to control all public institu- 
tions and public services as also the finances 
of the province. This is all he wants. 

A matter of grave concern to all Hindus 
and all those who have the welfare of Hindus 
under the proposed constitution at heart, 
is the number of Hindus who would be 
under the political domination of these 
Mahomedans as compared to the number of 
Mahomedans under the Hindus. In the 
future constitution, thanks to the insistence 
, of the Mahomedans on Mr. Jinnah’s fourteen 
points, and to the support lent them by 
the Government of India of which Mian 
Sir Fazli Hossein is a shining light and by 
the Imperialistic Press in England and 
India in’ general and by the Statesman in 
particular, „and last though not least to the 
acceptance of all points, except that of 
separate électorates, by the Working Com- 
mittee of the Congress in a futile attempt 
to placate the Mahomedans (as demonstrated 
by the rejection of the Working Committee 
r proposals by the All-India Muslim Confer- 
‘ence at Allahabad), there will be five 
Mahomedan majority provinces, viz., Bengal, 
the Panjab, N.-W. F. Provinces, Sind and 
Baluchistan. In Bengal alone 21 millions 
of Hindus will be under the domination of 
Mahomedans. In the Panjab there will be 612 
millions of Hindus and 2% million Sikhs, in 
N. W. F. Provinces 2 lacs of Hindus and Sikhs, 
in Sind 8! laes of Hindus, and in Baluchistan 
a few thousands about 12 per cent of the 
population will be under Mahomedans. IĮ 
have given the figures according to the 1921 
“census. According to the present census 
\the number of Hindus. in the above areas 
will be considerably more. Thus it will be 
seen that about 32 million Hindus and Sikhs 
will be placed under Mahomedan domination, 
while only 19 million Mahomedans in 
the six Reform Hindu majority provinces 
or 23 millions scattered over the whole of 
India including Burma will be under the 
Hindus. If the hostage theory is believed 
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the. word, Nationalism, the ideal of the Congress, >in by Mahomedans—and I~ shall“ presently 


siy of. 
separate communal elecorates. The nationalist 


show that all; Mahomedans whatever their 
political creed may be and their new-found 
‘friend the Anglo-Indian .. Imperialist Press 
believe in it, the arrangement proposed and 
‘accepted by the Congress is fraught with 
immense power of mischief, to. the Hindus 
whose exertions have made Swaraj attainable. 


- That all Mahomedans desire to keep the 
Hindus as hostages, that some of'them even 
wish to dominate the whole of India with 
the aid and backing of their co-religionists 
beyond the borders of India was made 
plain by Sir Mahomed Iqbal’s frank speech. 
He said that he wanted a block of 
Mahomedan territory in the North West of 
India which would with the other 
Mahomedan kingdoms of the world. form 
one solid block. This was why he wanted 
Sind separated, and reforms given to the 
N.-W. F. Provinces and Baluchistan. In 
fact, the idea underlying his speech was 
that there would be a pan-Islamic federation 
and India after the new. constitution would | 
not be able to resist any demands that 
this federation would be pleased to make. 


Tho Statesman in its issue of the 13th 
August 1931, asks its new protégés the 
Mahomedans to take heart and not to despair, 
basing its arguments again on the hostage 
theory, Says the paper : : ; 

“A community with a_clear majority in_ six 
northern states, the Punjab, Bengal, Sind, 
Baluchistan, N. W. F. Provinces and Kashmir 
cannot be subjected to oppression:-In a federal 


system the Mahomedans of India can be their 
own guarantors.” 


It is interesting to note that this paper 
which is supposed to be the organ of 
European and official opinion, which is 


inciting Mahomedans tostick to their fourteen 
points and assuring them of European help 
has already taken for granted that Sind 
would be separated and in Kashmir which is 
a feudatory State the Mahomedans would be 
the rulers. If any ‘suggestion were made 
by anybody that in the Nizam’s dominions 
the Hindus would be the rulers because 
they happen to be the majority there, 
probably this Friend of India along with 
his protégés the Mahomedans would have 
raised such a howl of rage as would have 
reverberated from the Himalayas to the 
Indian Ocean. However, except showing to 
what extent the Mahomedans are being 
backed by the Europeans and their Press in 
India all this is beside the point. 


306 
One asks therefore, is there any real 
nationalism amongst the Mahomedans or 
is the word being misused to hide the 
naked communalism underlying the proposals 
made by the so-called nationalist, Maho- 
medans ? Is there any real difference 
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between the nationalist Mahoniedans, the 
comnotunalist Mahomedans- and their new 
friends the Europeans and theit Press so 
far as.the object to be attained, ttz, domina- 
tion over the Hindus—is concerned ? Let 
the reader pause and think twice. 





The New Nalanda Stone Inscription of 


Vasovarmma Deva 
By N. K. BHATTASALT, x. a. 


Epigraplia Indica, Part I, Vol., XX, just to 


hand. _ contains an interesting article on_ this 
inscription by Dr, Hirananda Shastri, the editor, 
and Epigraphist to the Government of India. 


The inscription was discovered by Mr. J. A. Page 
in the ruins of Nalanda during 1925-26. A pre- 
liminary report on the inscription appeard in the 
Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of 
India, for 1925-26, pages 131 and 148, based on 
tentative readings by Dr. Shastri himself. On 
page 131, Dr. Shastri says—"‘Mr. Page, in the 
course of his excavation at Nalanda, discovered a 
very important inscription of the. time of 
Yasovarmmadeva, apparently of Kanauj.” 
` In the article in the Wpigraphia Indica, referred 
to above, Dr. Shastri has now changed his opinion 
regarding the date of the inscription and its ascription 
to Yasovarmmadeva of Kanauj. “The inscription,” 
says, Dr. Shastri, “is not dated but supplies 
sufficient data to fix the time to which it belongs. 
It was written when Baladitya was ruling and 
when King Yasovarmmadeva was holding the reins 
of sovereignty. That the Baladitya of this record 
-must be identified with the homonymous chief 
‘whom Hiuen Tsiang eulogizes as the subduer of 
« Mihivakula and the founder, of the grand temple 
¿2t Nalanda, need not be dilated upon---Baladitya 
“flourished cirea 530 after Christ. Accordingly, 
Yasovarmma, his suzerain, must have ruled about 
the same age. So the question arises, who was 
that suzerain? He cannot be the homonymous 
ruler of Kanauj (f. n. “The guess made in A. S. R., 
1925-26, 131 was wrong) who was routed by 
Muktapida Lalitaditya of Kashmir--because he 
came a couple of centuries after this ‘ period.” 
Dr. Shastri then goes on to identify YASOVARMMA 
Deva with YASODHARMMA Deva, of the 
Mandasore pillar inscription, the contemporary 
of Baladitya. He further suggests that the name 
of the latter should, on the strength of the new 
ae inscription be corrected to YASOVARMMA 
eva! 

We confess, we rubbed our eyes in amazement 
and read the passage again and again to be sure 
that we have read Dr. Shastri, the Epigraphist 
to the Government of India, correctly. Epigraphia 
Indica is a paper which has built up a tradition 


of publishing editions of epigraphs by distinguished 
scholars in final and absolutely dependable forms. 
As the editor of such a paper, and as, Epigraphist 
to the Government of India, Dr. Shastri holds one 
of the most important and responsible of posts 
in the Archaeological Department, a post graced 
by , eminent Hpigraphists, both European and 
Indian, in the past. A successor to such a post 
and, with a reputation to lose, has hë really 
alt the article and published it in the 
Tpigraphia ? Can he be unable to. distinguish 
between an epigraph of 530 A. D. and 730 A. D, ? 
Or, is sensation-mongering becoming the Ball- 
mark of Archaeological research in India ?,. 
Evidences are to be met with throughout his 
article to show that he himself was dreamily 
conscious that the epigraph must be a late one. 
“The characters,” writes Dr. Shastri, “in which 
it is written belong to the Northern Class of. 
alphabets, and present a very marked development 
in contrast with those of, the contemporary and 
even somewhat later inscriptions (the Italics are 
ours) which have been found in Northern and 
Eastern India. They largely resemble the 
characters of the Apshad_ stone inscription of 
Adityasena”’—and then Dr. Shastri goes off 
at a. tangent—"and would thereby indicate that 
the development we notices in them must have 
taken place not later than the first halfof the 
6th, centary of the Christian Era, de, the time to 
which this inscription belongs.” : 
Yasodharmma’s date is about and before 530 
A. D.. Adityasena of the Apshad stone inscription 
flourished about and before 672 A. D. (Vide Fleet’s 
Gupta Inscriptions, p- _ 210). Yasovarmmadeva 
flourished, with his capital at Kanauj by aboui® 
728-745 A. D. (Vide J. R. A.S., 1908, pp. 775-777) 
Dr. Shastri finds great resemblance between the 
script of the new Nalanda stone inscription and 
that of the Apshad stone inscription otf Adityasena 
Deva. He finds that the characters of the new 
inscription—"“present a very marked development” 
in contrast with the inscriptions of the period of 
530 A. D. and even somewhat later inscriptions. 
He also says in his article under reference that 
the alphabet used in this inscription (7. en the 
new Nalanda inscription of Yasovarmmadeva) is 
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toa large extent -‘identical ‘with the modern. 
Devanagari”? It passes one’s comprehension 
how, after all these observations, he coolly forgets 
the claims of Yasovarmma Deva of -Kanauj,. to 
whom,thé new inscription can very naturally be 
ascribed and to whom he himself ascribed it to 
begin with, and starts twisting paleography and 
history out of all shape in_ order to’ ‘justify .an, 
impossible _ ascription to , Yasodharmmadeva of 
Malwa, —and; does not hesitate: to propose even 
a correction in his nameon the strength of this 
unwarranted ascription ! . 

The whole muddle appears to have arisen from 
Dr. Shastri’s assumption that the new inscription 
mentions ‘Yasovarmmadeva asthe suzerain of 
Baladitya. The idea somehow got into his brain 
and vitiated all his arguments and conclusions. 
The new inscription, in fact, does nothing of _ the 
kind. The second verse praises Yasovarmmadeva 
as a resplendent and newly risen sun, a conqueror 
of all kings. The third verse says that Yasovarmma 
had an officer (a minister) called Tikina, who 
was a ruler of the Northern regions and a guar- 
dian of the passes. His son Malada was favoured 
by Yasovarmmadeva. 

The next three verses say that the great king 
Baladitya—“After having vanquished all the foes 
and enjoyed the entire earth” erected a magnificent 
temple of Buddha at Nalanda. Some hyperbolic 
and laudatory description of this temple and of 
other temples of Nalanda follows. It is then stated 
` that Malada made some gifts and presents to the 
image of Buddha and to the monks and the 
Buddhist fraternity there. In verse 14, a curse 
is invoked upon those who would nullify the 

ifts made to the Lord Buddha consecrated by 

King Baladitya. 

It will be clear from the above summary that 
there is nothing in the new_ inscription to connect 
Yasovarmmadeva with Baladitya. Malada, son 
of Tikina. guardian of the Northern routes of 
Yasovarmma’s empire, records in this inscription 
the bestowal of gifts and donations to a temple of 
Buddha which King Baladitya had erected at 
Nalanda, evidently in days long gone by. This 
temple was still a famous temple at the time 
' of Yasovarmmadeva, and there is nothing very 
‘unusual in a rich donor, evidently of foreign 
descent, in coming to Nalanda and making a 
donation toa famous temple there. The erection 
of a monastery at Nalanda by Baladitya is spoken 
of by Hiuen Tsiang (Watters, Vol. Il, p. 164). The 
same authority, again, speaks of a majestic temple 
built by the same king.~'T'o the north of this 
was a large temple, above 300 feet high, built by 
King Baladitya. In its size and ornamentation, and 


S 


in its image .of Buddha, this temple resembled 


the one at the Bodhi Tree.” (Watters, 

Vol. II, p. 170). This shows that the image of 

Buddha in this temple of Baladitya was, like the 
image ìn the temple at Buddha Gaya, in Vajrasana 
4 and in Bhumisparsa Mudra. 


~ The new Nalandas inscription:. evidently speaks ` 
of the very same image consecrated ‘by Baladitya, 
in verse 14. The English rendering of this verse’ 
does little credit to Dr. Shastri. The following- 
translation - wil}, probably be found to'be an im- 
pfovement:: 2-7 mer l 
-This Gmäge-of) Sasta (¿e the Lord Buddha) was 
established' by King Baladitya who had trampled 
upon. all ..hig.foes. The Lord Jina himself in the. 


-adamantine pose, always pes here within (the 


“image ‘or the temple). (So), whoever will+ put’ 
obstacle in the way of this gift, made to last as 
long as this world endures,—the five dreadfil sins 
will be the lot of that man devoid: of merit.” 

The reading of Dr. Shastri also requires improve- 
ment in a few places. 


A benefaction of Baladitya to a temple of the 
Sun-God, about 64 miles to the west of Nalanda, is 
known from the Deo-Barnark inscription of Jivita 
Gupta (Fleet Gupta Inscriptions, p. 213). 


The new Nalanda stone inscription is important 
because it is the first epigraph of a king who is 
otherwise well known from literary sources. It 
also testifies to the fact that the Baladitya temple 
-was in a flourishing condition even 200 years after 
its foundation. We also know from this inscription 
that the minister Tikina (evidently not an Indian) 
was in charge of the northern portion of 
Yasovarmma’s kingdom and that the .routes 

_ (Himalayan passes ?) were also under his special 
control. This special care in guarding the passes 
isin perfect accord with the known facts of the 
history of the times. Lalitaditya Muktapida, the 
contemporary king of Kashmir, fought against the 
Tibetans and closed their five great roads, probably 
in alliance with Yasovarmma Deva. R. A S 
1908, pp. 776-777). . p «cd 

It iş interesting to notein the Rajatarangimi 
(Sten, Vol. I, pp. 143-144) that Lalitaditya had a 
Tukharian minister called Chankuna and like, 
Malada, son of Tikina, minister of Yasovarmmadeva, 
Chankuna was also an ardent Buddhist ‘and had 
consecrated Buddhist temples and Viharas in 
Kashmir, some of which existed even in Kalhana’s 
time. Tilkina’s wife had the Sanskritic name of 
Bandhumati and his daughter. had the name of 
Nirmmala. Chanknna’s wife similarly hadalso the 
Sanskritic name of Isana Devi and his son-in-law 
had the name of Isana Chandra. 


In conclusion, we should request the Director. 
General of Archaeology to see that this article by- 
Dr. Shastri is, expunged from the pages ‘of 
Epigraplia Indica and a saner edition of the new 
inscription substituted. We have the good fortune 
of having at present an able Indian scholar as the 
Director-General of Archaeology in India. Let it 
not be. said by the world of scholars outside that 
articles Jike these in the Hpigraphia Indica are the 
th ag of Swaraj in the Archaeological Depart- 
ment. 
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Boycott overiti and Its Effect on Trade—e 
' Br H. SINHA, Ph: D. 


N view of the charges and countercharzes 


different prices is indicated in the table 


regarding the breach and observance’ of :. below i 


the Gandhi-Irwin truce, it may be-ofin-, 
terest to inquire if the trade statistics of India. 
during recent months show any appreciable+ 
effect of the calling off of boycott agaiust 
British goods as a political weapon. In the 
Modern Review for March, 1931, some figures 
for India’s import trade during 1930 were 
analysed. It is now proposed to study the 
figures for 1931 so far available on the 
same plan as followed in the previous article. 
It must be pointed out at the very outset 
that apart from the political. cause, there 
is an economic cause, which is no less 
serious, although not equally emphasized, 
viz. the steadily deteriorating economic 
condition of India. The most outstanding 
fact in the economic depression in India 
as elsewhere is the fall in prices. But the 
extent of this decline is much greater in 
the case of India than in the case of other 
countries as shown in the following table :— 


* Inpex Noxpnas Or Waotusate Prrozs. 
er i929 May, 1931 Percentage fall 
‘India 141°, 97 
U. K. 


-1865 -1044 24 
U.S. A. 1883 ` . 1021 26 
Japan 1662 - 1164 30 
Canada 1494. - 1141 24 
S. Africa 1160 .- 99 1T 15 


Furthermore, in India the disparity among 
the ‘prices of different commodities is 
getting wider and wider. This must cause 


very serious hardship. For instance, if 
the price of jute falls to Jess than half 
its pre-war value, whereas the price of 


cotton manufactures stands ata level about 
a quarter higher than the pre-war figure, 
then approximately 21/2 maunds of jute 
will have to be -given for a bundle of 
dhotis and saris, which could be bought 
in pre-war days with the sale proceeds. of 
only one maund of jute. This must seriously 
impair the buying power of Indian agricul- 
turists, which must affect trade very 
adversely. The extent of the disparity in 





* The first article of this series appeared in the 
Modern Review for March, 1931. 
+ For April, 1931 


\ Tyoex Nomprrs Or WBOLESALE “Prrons wo 


< CALCUTTA OF DIFFERENT GROUPS OF COMMODITIES 


(All Prices in July, 1914-10) 
Average, 1930 May, 1981 June, 1931 


Cereals 100 78 T4 
Pulses 119 _ 82 81 
Oil-seeds 127 78 78 
Raw jute 63 47 45 
Raw cotton 91 83 87 
Cotton Ta] 
manufactures139 126 123 
Sugar 149 131 133 
Thus it is clear that any improvement 


which might ensue as a result of the Gandhi- 
Irwin Pact must be largely neutralized by 
the serious economic crisis through which 
we are passing. Moreover, there must be 
a necessary .lag between the cessation ’ of 
boycott and resumption of imports just “in 
the same way as there was an interregnum 
bétween the declaration of boycott and 
diminution in imports, as shown in the 
previous article on the subject. In any case 
the course of contemporary trade is an 
interesting study, whatever be the forces 
at work. It is for that reason-that a few 
tables are given on the next page bringing’ the 
previous tables up to date as far as possible. 

It will be seen from them that the decline in 
the case of non-British commodities was ouly 
2 per cent during February and in the case 
of British commodities 45 per cent, the 
corresponding figures during May being 
280/9 and 490/. “This shows that boyeott 
is not so intensive now as before. On 
the other hand, it should be remembered 
that during February, 1930 the figures for 
which have been taken for comparison, 
there was no boycott whatsoever, whereas 
during May, 1930, the boycott was partially 
in operation as shown in the previous article. 
Thus the decline which is now shown is in > 
addition. to the fall recorded in the. previous - 
article. 

As regards. cotton manufactures, there is 
a boycott against all imports, which should 
therefore be affected equally. But as shown 
in the table below, non-British goods have 
declined proportionately less than British 
goods. 
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January 1930 
‘4 1931 


p. c. fall 


February 1930 
1931 


» 


p.c. fall 
March, 


EAJ 


p.c. fall 


"April, 1930 


Jan, 
D. S f 
Feb., 


33 
D C 


1930 
931 
fall 
1930 
1931 
fall 


ai ie 


p. "e. fall 
April, 1930 
„ 1931 
p.c. fall 
May, 1930 
o 1931 
pe fall 
June, 1930 
„ 19381 
pe fall 


„1931 
p.c. fall 


May, 1930 
» 1931 
p.c. fall 


June, 1930 
: 931 


” 


p.c. fall 


Imports or Corroy MANUFACTURES Ixto Inpia During 1930 axp 


1930 
1931 


Grey piece-goods 


British 
Rs. 


145 lakhs 
6,9 pA 
95 p e 
95 lakhs 
91 D. c. 
1,02 lakhs 
96 D. G. 
89 lakhs 
14 
85 D. on 
eS waste 
s$ p. G. 


Non-British 


Rs. Rs. 
ae lakhs 1, 95 lakhs 
53 p. C. H p. ‘o. 
61 lakhs 1,02 as 
lt 29 
73 pec 72 p. e 
69 lakhs 1,16 lakhs 
35 a 39 
50 p.c. 66 p. 6, 
61 lakhs 1,07 lakhs 
BD ow 38 
42 P.e. 64 p. G 
os lakhs Be lakhs 
66 pc a p. o. 
44 lakhs 61 lakhs 
26, 42 
41 p.e 31 p- C 


Table | 


Prices asp Imports into Innia Durme 1930 axo 1931 . 


Index No. 
of prices., 


White piece-goods 


Coloured ‘Non oods 
British Non-British British Non aoe 
Rs. Rs. Rs., 
14 lakhs 67 aoe lakhs a lakhs 22 Jaks 
45 p.c. pc 67 pe 44.0 
1 7 lakhs ve ae ee lakhs 19 lakhs 
à Ton 
52 pic. 3. p. c 55 p. o Gå p: c 
18 lakhs a lakhs 52 lakhs 21 lakhs 
11 16, “ils, 
42 pc é pc. 69 pe 47 pe 
n lakhs a lakhs a lakhs ` 6 lakhs 
15 P. c 2 p. c. 58 p.c a p.c 
13 lakhs a lakhs a lakhs re lakhs 
36 pc 72 p.c. A p. a 39 p.c. 
3 lakhs 47 lakhs 27 lakhs 15 lakhs 
at, 18° i t 
ets 54 pe a ple * 99 p.c. * 


Imports from Jmports from... ° 


‘United 
Kingdom. 


“ee Rs. 
... 9,82 lakhs, 


i 4,86 n 
51 p.e. 


7,76 lakhs 
4,30 ” 
45 p.e. 


9,20 lakhs 
45E n 
51 p.c. 
8,17 lakhs 
43T p 
47 p.e. 
7.02 lakhs 
858- u 
49 p.c. 
6,99 lakhs 
5,45 
22 pe. 
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* Denotes an increase. 


4 
` 


other 
countries. 
Rs. 


13,12 lakhs 
“964 n. 


27 p.c. 


9,54 lakhs 
935 ,, 
2 p. è. 


11,68 lakhs 
849, 


` 9,89 lakhs 


809 n 
18 p.c. 


10,87 lakhs 
fc? ra 
28 p.c. 


6,87 lakhs 
,67 ” 


3 pe. 


Total 
Imports 


Rs. ; 
22.94 lakhs 
14,50 _., 

37 pe. 


17,30 lakhs 
13,65 „ 
2i p.c. 


20,88 lakhs 


? ” 


38 p.c. 


18,06 lakhs 
1246 „n 
31 p.c. 


17,89 lakhs š 
11,89 . , 
86 po 
13,86 lakhs 
1212, 
12 p.e. 
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Twistsand Yarns. 
British N on-British 


Rs. 
H lakhs ee 


ee lakhs 
30 p. es 
a iste 
14 p. c.* 
a a 
it p. 

a lakhs 

51 p'o’ 
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Table Hl 


Inports or Orger Commoners uxto Ispa Dorma 1930 asp 1981 


Machir > kan S Cigarettes I p aai Provisions 


British Non-British British . Non-British British Non-British British Non-British 


Jan., 1930 Rs. 144 ks. Rs. 33 Iks, Rs. 231s. Rs: 9 ths. Rs. 21 Iks. Rs. 17 lis, Rs. 23 lks. Rs. 28 lks. 
» 1931 F 84., Rs. 37 „a ‘Rs. 15 „ Rs. 81 Rs. 16 „o Rs. i4 „ Rs.19 „ Rs. 21 ,, 
p. €. fall RS p. g. 19 p.c. 37 p. c. 800” p.e. 22 p.e. 18 p c 18 p. e 25 pc. 


A 


Feb. a Rs. 1021 Iks. Ha: 8! lks. Rs. 19 lks. R 13 tbs. Rs. 14 lks. Rs. y lks. Be 16 lks. Re 21 lks. 
+4 195 8 ” Rs. Zz s 5 ” i: 16 ” AS. ” Rs. 13 ” 5 " 
pet. fal Re p. G. “63 pec 64pe ty pe "pe 2 os c l4 p e 19" p c. 


« Mar., 1930 Rs. ‘131 Us Rs, 42 lks. Rs. a lks. Rs. 11 ths. Rs. 24 lks. A r He: Rs. 18 lks. Rs. 24 lks. 
a Rs. 13 „ Rs. 21 


1931 Rs. ,&8 Rs. 384 ., Rs. » Rs. 78 u Rs. 17 
(D. c fall 33'p. 0.” 19 pc. ee 564" p. & 28 p.c. a 29 p. è. DS 


pl, 1980 Rs. Tod iks. Rs. 32 lks. ne n lks. Rs. 3 ths. Rs. 17 lks. Rs. a lks. Rs. 16 lks. Rs. 93 lks, 
1931 Rs. ae Rs. 26, » Rs 97 ,, Rs.13 „n Re » Rs.11 , . Rs. n 

op. (A fall 24, p- 19 p. & re = c 31838* p.c. 25 p.e 18 ut e B0pe 23 p. G 

May, 1930 Rs, 1,14 lks. Rs. 31 Iks. Rs, 12 lks. Rs. 15 ths. Rs. 16 lks. Rs. 12 lks. Rs. 15 Iks. Rs. 24 lks. 


ey 193 31 Rs. 54 ,, Rs.82 , Rs 5 „ Rs. 78 . Rs ll ,, s 12 , Rs. 10 , Rs. 19 ,, 
po fall 53 p- c 3i* pe 6p e 420" peo  32pe pe 31 p. c 20 P G 


June, 1930 Rs, 93 lks. Rs. 32 lks. Rs. 12 lks. Rs. 16 ths. Rs. 14 lks. Rs. 12 iks. Rs. 14 lks. Dd 21 lks. , 
» Rs.37 „ Rs. 8 „ Rs. 43 „ Rs.12 ,, Rs. 11 ,, Rs. 1l ,, 17 
p: o. E Ta 13° p.c. 36 p. c. 163* p. c. 14 p. & 10 pc 21 p. & Bee oe 


:* Denotes an increase. 
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A e | ugh a Examinations Examined 
eo is |. By @. S. KRISHNAYYA, M.A. Ph.D. 
HEN: the. Emperor Antoninus Pius Then in medieval days an apprentice had 


created ‘the first public professorship to be tested before he was admitted “into . 

at Athens, he unintentionally insti- the trade guild. The first universities were 
tutionized one feature of instruction which nothing but guilds or unions of teachers 
has exacted rather a larger tribute of human and they adopted the guild method of 
energy than is its due. For, the practice technical tests and applied them to ~ the pros- 
came into being that the teacher who has nective masters. They tested the. ability of 
to be paid out of the Imperial treasury shouldbe the teacher to do what he was henceforth 
selected from the whole number of candidates to do. The modern examination has preserved | 
for the post by means of an examination. almost every feature of the- medieval 
And the professors, having learnt how save its object. It ‘exists _ primarily -to 
important examinations were to themselves, determine whether the student knows what 
quickly passed them. on fo their students and itis conceived he. should know. This 
yet education had gone on for Some six change made it possible for the examination 
hundred years or more in Greece’ without to take the form of writtén answers to 
them, and it had been able to do its work’ written questions, the first written examina- 
well, as the results of the Socratic Age show. tions in Europe having been given, ‘as it 


aa 7) 
ap 


EXAMINATIONS EXAMINED ee 


seems, at Cambridge in the year 1702. 
Written examinations, having been invented, 
quickly commended themselves as an easily 
workable device which every teacher of 
no matter what subject, should apply early 
and often. The English. educational system 
later became the outstanding example of 
an examination-ridden system. Those tradi- 
tions have been carefully preserved in the 
‘British system of education in India, more 
especially so because of the need, as in old 
Athens, for selecting the best candidates 
available for the different posts. The insti- 
tution of public examination for admission 
to Government service consequent on the 
Government of India Resolution of 1844, 
was followed in about 1857 by the creation 
of purely examining universities on the 
pattern of the University of London, in 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. Now, as all 
educational experts, educational commissions 
and foreign visitors remark, there is ugent 
need for a reconsideration of the whole 
question of examinations with a view to 
reducing the evil results accruing therefrom. 


EXAMINATIONS INDISPENSABLE AND JUSTIFIABLE 
Much has been said in recent years 
against examinations, It is- necessary to 
distinguish between the institution of 
examinations and the types of examinations 
now become traditional. That the present 
status and method of examinations need to 
be altered must be. readily conceded, but 
the necessity of examinations cannot be 
disputed except by the unthinking, short- 
sighted agitator. Once it is recognized that 
examinations are valuable when intelligently 
used, time and thonght will be devoted to 
devising acceptable types of tests, and dis- 
covering desirable ways of using them. 
Valuable to Pupil and Teacher. Final 
examinations and periodical tests, either oral 
or written, serve several useful and distinct 
purposes,’ Examinations are helpful in 
evaluating pupils’ work and measuring their 
progress from time to time. This often 
motivates or stimulates pupils’ learning. 
Teachers need to know the results of their 
work; and their success or failure is often 


mirrored in _the’ examination papers. Not 
only does the teacher thus have a means 
to judge the , comprehension level of the 


pupils, but it gives the, authorities a basis 
for estimating the efficiency of the teaching. 
In examining the-attainment ‘of a class under 


Poe 
Pee 
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his instruction, the teacher is often giving 
his own work a marking. 


"A skilful teacher’..could use examinations 
as a teaching device dissociated from testing 


and: promotion. ` They would then reveal 
defective preparation, | incorrect. - notions, 
misplaced emphasis, . omitted -content or 


improper presentation. Once~ detectéd, they 
can be corrected. Much “s lost. when 
teachers concentrate exclusively on: : the 
testing aspect of the function of examinations 3 


and ignore the diagnostic. ` ae aa 


+e 

Encourage Better Mastery. Examinatidis® 
compel pupils to organize their knowlédge 
aud to carry over a considerable period” tise « 





details of the subject they are pursuing.” 
Left’ to themselves, or tested. only at. ‘fhe 
end of each day, they: would make very , 


little permanent progress. The ` period*of 
intense application preceding ‘the .examination 
represents the burning point of+attention..«. 
The value of examinations as incentives for 
keeping in mind the work that has been 
pursued over an extended period; should ‘be 
more seriously emphasized. 


Much in Demand. Several sale re, 
interested in the results of examinations: and 
therefore insist upon their ‘recessity. Te, 
public demands this evaluation. The parents - 
desire to know what their **childrenraate: 
achieving. Employers ‘demand definite < 
standards of persons who’ -gó ‘to ‘them, for : 
employment. Marks, ranks, degrees “ahd 
letters of recommendation are domanded. 
by the world from teachers and school ~ 
administrators. Further, the present system 
of promotional organization makes such 
measurement indispensable. Headmasters 
and inspectors need to eStimate the work ` 
done in the school during the year. In’ fact, 
as pointed out earlier, the pupil himself is 
in need of examinations sto: register his- 
progress, and to measure his achievement, 
Therefore the use of examinations: cannot bè 
abandoned in schools. ney have a definite 
function. Bos 


In spite of adverse oeiticletay examinations 
persist probably because their values outweigh 
their manifesf defects. Once their function 
is clearly understood it ought not to be difficult 
to improve examihations so that they:might 
serve their purpose more effectively. Tn this 
article, however, attention is confined to. 
determining what is worth while. about 
examinations, and ‘what are the defects to. be . 
overcome. = 75> ee Pe 


- Epvoationan OBJECTIONS 


The conventional use of examinations and 
their forms are open fo many criticisms. 
Only some of the more important are taken 

up for discussion here. 


Uneven Distribution of Marks. There is 
always a wide variation in the distribution 
of marks in the different subjects of the same 
school, and among different’ teachers of the 
same subject or department. One teacher 
fails one-third of his students, another gives 
excellent marks to a third and then distributes 
tle others almost equally among four 
divisions. Certain studies made showed 
that of two instructors in the same depart- 
ment,, one gavenone failure marks and the 
other gave none the mark of ‘excellent.’ 
There must have been, however, a few good 
and a few bad in each group. 

_ Lacks Objectivity. There is no objectivity 
in the marking of the conventional examina- 
tion papers. Especially so is it with the 
‘discussion’ type. Several elements ‘enter in 
redering objectivity absolutely impossible. 
A test is said to be objective when practi- 
cally the same scores or results are secured 
df the same test is given to the same group 
by different teachers, and if the marking is 
also done by them. “Awarding” marks is 
therefore thet „antipodes of true measurement. 
The investigations of Starch and Elliott 
in America show that teachers differ to a 
surprising degree in marking ‘the same piece 
of work in terms ‘of the ordinary percentage 
scale. A final examination fourth form 
English paper was marked by 142 teachers 
of English in as many schools; a final 
examination paper in geometry was marked 
by 118 teachers of mathematics; and a final 
examination paper in American history was 
‘marked by 70 history teachers. The marks 
given to the English paper varied from 50 to 
a98, the geometry paper from 28 to 92, and 
‘the history paper from 49 to 90. The 
passing mark in these cases was 75. It is 
interesting that the geometry paper should 
indicate the widest variation, for it is usually 
assumed that papers in mathematics can be 
marked with great exactness. Such variation 
is intrinsic to this type of examination, and 
is not peculiar to America. Anyone inclined 
_to doubt this would do well to conduct an 


experimental study in essay-valuation 
such as was conducted not long ago 
in Mysore. Fifty teachers valued the 

on a scale 


essays of 23 pupils of form IV. 
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of 20 points, with 35 p. cœ as the pass 
minimum. The results were classified, under 
the four groups (a) Failnre—less than 35 p. e. 

(b) Just pass—between 35 and 49 p. ce and 

so on. ft was found. that15 out of the 28 

pupils had been placed in all the four classes, 

and nota single essay had been placed in’ 
the same class by all the 50 teachers. 16- 
pupils had scored first class marks from some 

one or other of the teachers. And all the 

23 had been made to fail by at least 3 of the 
50 teachers. Teachers’ marks are variable- 

and inconsistent, first, because in marking - 
pupils’ work, they are not measuring the same 
skill or trait. Dr. Frederick Camp reports. 
Gin School Review XXV, p 697) that on 
enquiry, he found that class teachers take 
into consideration in marking “improvement,” 
“ability,” “purpose,” “seriousness,” “moral 
qualities,’ “interest in work,” and “equip 
ment.” The same connotation could not 
be obtained from the’ word-statements of 
any two teachers as to what is measured, 

i. e their marks are distributed on a purely 
subjective basis and their standards are not 
uniform. 

This but illustrates the present chaos 
resulting from the lack of standards in mark- 
ing an ordinary examination paper. When 
this is multip'ied by the variation in sets of 
examination questions, if becomes obvious 
that on the present basis of examinations it 
is absolutely impossible to compare one 
school with another, one class with another, 
or from month to month the same class with 
itself. The factors of health, fatigue, mental 
states, the place of the paper near the top 
or bottom of a bundle, all contribute to 
making evaluation dangerously subjective. 
If different persons, affected differently by 
all these elements, mark the papers, the 
personal equation appears still more promi- 
nently. Other points might be added, all, 
indicating the need of objective. standards. 
But it is unnecessary to dilate further on this 
matter. 

Examinations not Thorough. The old type 
examinations are mere samplings. Astudent’s ~ 
familiarity with a subject is estimated by his ~ 
ability to answer five or six questions. He 
may fail to answer this list of questions, but 
‘may fare creditably with another list. It is 
supposed that he should be prepared for 
anything which may come. Frequently 
questions are asked which only a minute 
technical interest suggests, and it is impossible 
for the pupil te be prepared for every thing.. 


EXAMINATIONS EXA MINED 


Again, the sample performance by which the 
student’s term work is valued may be taken 
on a day when he is much ‘below par. 
Further, one man may mark neatness, band- 
writing, spelling, composition, memorized facts, 
constructive ability, all with the same care. 
Another may disregard everything but the 
substance of. the thought. Very often a 
premium is placed upon quantity regardless 
of quality of thought, and the ready writer 
is able to conceal bis ignorance under a 
multitude of words. Yet the school judges 
its pupils, and the students each other, and, 
worst of all. themselves. by these very marks. 

Consume much time. Another important 
objection which has to be faced is that the 
ordinary examinations are not economical of 
time, The customary “discussion” tests take 
up an unjustifiable amount of class time, if 
the testing is to be frequent and extensive 
snough to provide a satisfactory estimate of. 
the pupil’s achievement in any single subject. 
And as for the teacher’s side of the story— 
interminable and monotonous reading of 
japers consuming hours of precious time 
which could be devoted to many things 
more constructive and worth while. 

These same results can now be secured 
with more exactness and through more 
economical means. Before describing the 
new types of tests, it may be worth while to 
indicate ways of improving the conventional 
examination. In doing so certain stock 
criticisms of written examinations are taken 
up for consideration. 

Three Criticisms. Examinations are 
accused of causing “needless strain upon 
children resulting in such phenomena as 
cramming, cheating, and -loss of sleep. As 
conducted in most places in India it cannot be 
denied that they have an unhealthy physical, 
moral and mental effect. There is altogether 
too much stress laid upon them, especially 
because they are too closely associated with 
promotions, 

Conducive to Cramming. Cramming for 
examinations has come to be one of the 
characteristic features of student life. The 
indiscriminate memorizing of passages `likely 
to be required in the examination is not 
an uncommon phenomenon. While questions 
in the lower classes are necessarily upon 


matters of fact, in the higher classes they 


should increasingly call for a knowledge of 
principles, rules, causes and effects, relations 
and correlations. The power to draw 
conclusions, state principles and to generalize 
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should be well developed in elementary 
and high school classes: No pains should 
be spared. to discourage mental lethargy 


and to stimulate intellectual activity. Initia- 
tive, originality and independance, rather 
than a slavish, text-book mentality should 


be the goal of education. 

Encouraging Cheating. 
examinations may be due to a sense of 
unfairness. The instructor must provide no 
grounds for reasonable objection. The blame 
for cheating. must finally rest upon the 
teacher. In nearly every large group some 
pupils cheat unless restrained by fear, sense 
of honour, lack of opportunity, or remarkably 
high regard ‘for the teacher. Respect for 
an instructor is most quickly developed 
when all sense the quality of- fairness. It . 
is undesirable to place children on their 
honour before they are able to recognize 
the wrong involved in this-kind of- stealing 
and the inherent beauty of independence 
and straightforwardness. There is no justifi- 
cation for tempting pupils by failure to 
supervise seating and other arrangements. 
However, it must be said that there is much 
need for a thorough study of the question 
as to whether the “honour system”: as a 
cure for the evils of cheating in examina- 
tions, will prove ultimately.and permanently 
successful, or. whether if will in the end 
give rise to results worse than the initial 


evil. ; 
The 


Dishonesty in 


Causes undue Strain. tension 
created in pupils’ minds regarding examina- 
tions is largely due to the teachers. 
Threatening pupils with failure in examina- 
tions is cruel and unreasonable. The testing 
aspect need not unduely obstrude, and they 
should be dissociated, as far as possible, . 
from the idea of promotion. It must ‘be 
added ` that it is desirable to put off 
examinations till as late as possible, in 
the child’s life-and not increase the strain 
at the onset of adolescence. Further, when- 
ever possible the tension of fixed requirements 
may be relieved by allowing an option, e. g., 
“Answer the first four questions and two 
or three of the others.” The teacher who 
prefaces an examination with a good-natured, 
witty remark or an amusing story is often 
a wise practical- psychologist. Nor should 
examinations transgress the fatigue limits 
set by nature. Too offen at the end of 
the term, or of the -year (when summer 
has begun), when pupils are not in the 
best physical condition, a series of examina- 
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tions lasting for several days is given. 
There are stages in the development of 
our thinking, or in the acquiring of skill, 
or in our understanding of facts, which 
occur at irregular intervals and which call 
for a summing up of what has gone before 
in order that we may be sure of success 
. in the work which is to follow. It is 
. entirely possible to know of the achievements 
of children through examinations given at 
these irregular intervals throughout the 
year or term. One examination should not 
follow too closely upon another, and not 
more than one examination occupying two 
or three hours, should be given in one day. 
It would be ideal if only the Yegular class 
‘period could be made to suffice. One hour 
for each subject in the elementary school 
and two hours in the high school, may well 
be considered the maximum limits. 
Unwholesome Influences on Class Instruc- 


tion. Another criticism is that examinations 
exert an unwholesome influence on instruc- 
tion. In.one sense this is true. Matters 


such as ideals, attitudes and appreciations 
are difficult to examine, (though it must 
be said that they too are increasingly being 
tested by psychologists), whereas it is easily 
possible to measure knowledge, habits and 
skills. The consequence is that the former 
tend to be lost sight of in the class-room, 
being overwhelmed by the importance and 
weight of the latter. Attainment in the 
realm of the abstract is not less important 
or desirable than easily measurable factors, 
and yet because of their unimportance on 


the academic day of judgment, they 
tend to be badly neglected in every- 
day instruction. It is very much to 
WV 
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be hoped that with the more adequate con- 
ception of the value and function of 
education, teachers will be found who will 
work for the many fine things which cannot 
be recorded on the examination sheets. 


The type of question asked in the 
examination influences class-room work. Poor 
questions, those which ask for useless 
abilities and facts and unimportant details, 
lead to emphasis being placed upon results 
of the wrong kind. Usually examinations 
test memory for isolated facts, and conse- 
quently class instruction aims at fixing such 
facts. The drilling upon questions asked in 
different years, to the exclusion of other 
methods of instruction is not an unfamiliar 
feature of -certain institutions. When the 
papers ask for useful knowledge and demand . 


an adequate proportion of thinking, they are 
beyond criticism. If the ability to organize 
knowledge into coherent systems is to be 


encouraged, it is best to direct a few ques- 
tions towards that end. If knowledge is to 
become applicable to the needs of life, it 
must be presented in a manner that will 
bring out its practical and social values. 
The only practicable method of applying this 
principle to the formal examination is to 
construct ideal situations, and ask the pupil 
to apply his knowledge to their solution. 
He would then show his mastery of the facts 
involved by organizing them in such a way to 
solve his problem. The testis then more like the 
demands which life makes. If the. examina- 
tion could thus be remodelled, instruction 
would necessarily be. modified to meet the 
new demands and that would be a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished. 


The Wars of Rival Generals Continue in China 
By AGNES SMEDLEY 


HE new Chinese Government in Canton, 
which has taken the name of the 
“Chinese National Government—the 

central and the highest authority in China,” 
was established on May 28, following the 
Southern revolt against Chiang Kai-shek 
which began on April 29. On that date the 
military commander in Kwangtung, supported 
by civilian leaders—some of them escaping 
from Nanking—drove out all Chiang Kai- 
shek supporters and established an emergency 
‘evolutionary committee. At first it was 
aot intended to establish a government rival 
to that in Nanking but only to force General 
Chiang Kai-shek to resign. At first also, it 
bore a strong provincial character—K wangtung 


against Chekiang, General Chiang being a 
man from Chekiang and his strongest 
sivilian opponent, Hu Han-min being from 
Kwangtung. 


This revolt was the culmination of a 
conflict that has gone on for years, as 
General Chiang has eliminated one social 
grouping or one Kuomintang faction after 
another from all power or rights in China. 
The final blow in this process was struck on 
February 28 when he personally arrested 
and imprisoned Hu Han-min, President of the 
Legislative Council, member of the ©. E. C. 
af the Kuomintang in Nanking, and the 
strongest civilian Kuomintang leader left in 
power in China. This arrest is about the 
same as-it would be in Europe if the 
Commander-in-Chief arrested the President 
of the Keichstag or Parliament and held him 
prisoner. This arrest was the final blow of 
a military dictator in a long drawn out 
struggle‘for power over the Government, 
army, party, and the country’s finances. It meant 
the temporary victory of a reactionary 
militarist over a reactionary civilian leader. 
It was an inevitable conflict of reactionary 
nationalists to both .of whom the masses 
meant nothing but a source of revenue and 
exploitation. Personal. power and private 
gain, and nothing higher, were the principles 
at stake. f : l 

The revolt was not, and stillis not, so 
much a movement against the Nanking 


‘Minister in 


Government as such: the leaders of the 
Southern Government maintain that it is a 
movement against General Chiang Kai-shek who 
is accused of using the former Government as 
a personal tool to guarantee his dictatorship. 
The leaders of the new Southern Government. 
speak always not of an anti-Nanking, but 
of an anti-Chiang Kai-shek movement. Conse- 
quently, to the new Government have come 
some of the highest officials in the Nanking 
Government and the Nanking Kuomintang, 
among them being Mr. Sun Fo, son of the 
late Dr. Sun Yat-sen, who has been Minister 
of Railways and member of the C. E. C. of 
the Kuomintang; likewise members of the 
very conservative Western Hills Clique; all 
the followers of Hu Han-min and Sun 
Fo; the Left Kuomintang headed by Wang 
Ching-wei; and Mr. Eugene Chen—who. 
needs no introduction—formerly Foreign 
the Hankow Revolutionary 
Government in. 1926-27. ua 

Many old Kuomintang statesmen - lined 
up with the South, Generals Feng Yu-hsiang 
and Yen Shihshan of the North sent 
official representatives- to participate in the 
new Government; General Tang Shen-chi, 
formerly military commander of Hunan and 
Hupeh provinces during the Hankow regime, 
and the Kwangsi generals headed by General 
Pei Chuug-hsi, Li Chung-jen, and the Leftist 
Chang Fa-kwei, Commander of the Ironsides, 
all went to Canton in person. 

On May 25 the assembled leaders issued 
an ultimatum giving General Chiang Kai- 
shek forty-eight hours in which to resign, and 
when General Chiang rattled his sabre in reply, 


the new Chinese National Government was 
founded for the purpose of starting a 
Northern expedition to overthrow bim. 


‘Abroad, the movement had repercussions in 
the resignation of Dr. ©. ©. Wu as Chinese 
Minister to the United States, who refused 
to ship more arms and ammunition to 
General Chiang Kai-shek. The noted Chinese 
statesman, Tong Shao yi, addresssed a note 
to President Hoover of the United States, 
informing him that he, Mr. Tong, has taken 
active sides in Chinese civil wars but three 


‘. times: 
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once for iis overthrow of the Manchu 
Dynasty, once for the overthrow of Yuan 
Shih-kai, and now for the overthrow of 
‘Chiang Kai-shek, Mr. Eugene Chen, 
Foreign Minister of the New Government, 
' issued a series of statements in 
which he said that the purpose of the: new 
Government was to build a modern, demo- 
‘cratic state and overthrow the mediaeval 
© creation of Chiang Kai-shek who regards 
China as the private property of himself 
and his family. General Chiang accused 


, Mr. Chen of having been connected with 
Soviet Russia, and Mr. Chen aptly replied 
that “had it not been for Soviet support, 


Mr. Chiang Kai-shek would today still be an 
‘insignificant speculator on the Shanghai Stock 
' Exchange.” A high Nanking official called 
Canton “a heap of garbage” and Mr. Sun 
Fo declared that this official was an “un- 
principled ruffian.” Then the Nanking 
Kuomintang attacked Eugene Chen on the 
ground of colour—accusing him of having 
` been married to a Negro woman. Eugene 
Chen’s first wife was a woman of colour 
~ and his child is, 
‘part Negro. The Nanking Kuomintang even 
attacked his daughter on this 
- issue. The same colour prejudice of 
‘imperialist Powers against all Asiatics and 
Africans was duplicated in a vicious manner 
--in the Chinese Kuomintang. 


As regards the organization of the new 
Southern Government, so far it is very 
simple. There is a State Council of 16 
members which has a ‘standing committee 
of 5 to 7 members. Under the Council is 
a- Military Committee, a Political Committee, 
and two ministries—Foreign Affairs and 
Finance. The Political Committee acts as a 
civilian. administrative bureau taking care 
of- all affairs ordinarily falling under 
-other ministries—Education, Communications, 
Internal Affairs. The Military Committee 
consist of 6 Kwangsi generals, 7 Kwangtung 
. generals, aviation heads, and representatives 
` of Northern and other provincial. military 
men. There are large secretarial bodies. 
The provincial and city governments of the 
‘two Kwang provinces have also been 
complet ely reorganized. 

The most powerful civilian group in the 
new governments-—national, provincial, and 
municipal—is the Hu Han-min group, the 
head of which is Mr. Kuo Ying-feng, recent- 
ly from Nanking Kuomintang headquarters. 
Mr. Sun Fo is perhaps the next most 


elected” 


of course, part Chinese, ` 


personal | 
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powerful aian General Chen Chi- iE 
former Commander of the 8th Route Army 
(Kwangtung) seems at present the most 
powerful military man——quantitatively. The 
avowed policy of the Kwangsi generals, and 
of their present recognized political leader—to 
Mr. Wang Ching-wei, the Leftist—is to demand 
no position in the new Government and to 
subordinate all political differences to the one 
aim of a united political and military front 
against General Chiang. Politically, there 
seems unity on this issue. Militarily, how- 
ever, there is a constant underground rumble 
of a conflict of power and policy between 
powerful Kwangsi generals and- the 
Kwangtung generals ; of the latter the most’ 
powerful is General Chen Chi-tong, who 
makes up for his lack of size and vision by 
a Napoleonic ambition, as great as that of 
Chiang Kai-shek. 


Financially, the new Government claims 
a monthly income of ten million Canton 
dollars, this sum coming from customs, 
land and business , taxes, etc. The new 
Government has also floated a loan of 
$10,000,000, and the poor Kwangsi province 
has floated a loan for $1,000,000. Heavy 
taxes are being imposed on peasants and on 
business men, and new internal loans are 
to be floated. There is underground talk 
of a possible loan or of credit from a 
friendly Power—perhaps Japan, who, with 
France, is maintaining an attitude of distinct 
“friendly benevolence” to the new Govern- 
ment. Some Southern men state that 
America and England are supporting Nanking 
by more than “friendly benevolence”, and 
Nanking supporters declare that Japan ae 
France are helping the South. “Help” 
China, however, depends upon the hard sai 
at stake, and for every word of “advice” or 
every other form of support given either to 
the Nanking or the Canton Governments 
by the imperialist Powers a 500 per cent 
return is expected or exacted in one form or 
other. Business men of the forign nations 
are selling arms: and ammunition to both 
sides, and while Great Britain, for% one, 
recognizes Nanking, arms and ammunition 
are being sold through British Hongkong 
to Canton. ’ ; : 

When asked about their foreign and 
domestic policies, various leaders of the new 
Government replied in terms which show 
little difference from Nanking always con- 
fining themselves to the final statement that 
this revolt is a Kuomintang movement 


THE WARS OF RIVAL GENERALS CONTINUE IN CHINA 


against a one-man rule. ‘They biha 


continued ‘technical co-operation with the 
League of Nations, and do not seem to 
stress extra-territoriality issues, declaring 


that extrality will go by itself, whereas the’ 


domestic problems of China are desperate 
and must be settled first. It is possible 
that the South will soon ask the foreign 
Powers to withdraw recognition from Nanking 
and recognize the new Government, 
Regarding domestic policies, on the 
chief aud fundamental problems, these differ 
little from Nanking, except on the one issue 
of the unity and reconstituted power of the 
Kuomintang. But even: optimistic official 
figares show that the Kuomintang has a total 
membership of but a little over 130,000, 
concentrated chiefly in-four provinces, where- 
as the population of China is nearly 500,000,000. 
‘On the fundamental policies of the peasants 
and workers, there is no difference from 
Nanking. The only difference in their treat- 
ment of Communists is that they shoot them 
in Canton whereas in Shanghai, Hankow, and 
Nanking, they chop off their beads or. bury 
them alive. Mr. Eugene Chen told me that 
a revival of the mass movement would split 
the Southern Government, and Mr. 
Ching-Wei recently wrote. an article saying 
that there was no need of changing the labour 
policy pursued up to this date. Yet, in an inter- 
view with me, Mr. Sun Fo recalled the great 
popular “movement of five years ago which, he 
said, hada programme that had the respect and 
full support .of the people. Today, however, the 
domestic policy of the South is confined to other 
issues: on July 1 it passed a new local 
self-government law granting political rights 
to the people, presumably without distinction 
of sex, education, or property. Such things 
mean nothing to starving people nor can the 
forthcoming People’s Convention on November 
12 in which “all people, and not. merely 
Kuomintang or Government’s appointees or 
delegates shall take part.” Mr. Wang Ching- 
wei spoke to me of new land and labour 
legislation, and of his plan to introduce agri- 
cultural credit banks on the Danish system, 
as well as co-operative societies in all 
territory now. or later under the control of 
the new Government. On July 1 also the 
Southern Government announced the intro- 
‘duction of the first national budget’ and 
the first public accounting of income and 
expenditure. They have set October 10 
as the date of the 4th Kuomintang Congress 
wuder their auspices. On the question of 
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the vast opium traffic, Canton accuses Nan- 
king of drugging the people, and Nanking 
accuses Cantou of the same. Both are right. 
Each accuses the other of being Reds or 
co-operating with the Reds. And both are 
wrong. The opium and the Red charges are 
made with the ear to the ground for uninformed 
foreign opinion abroad. For Chinese .public 
opinion there are rigid consorship laws 
and, finally, the gun or the executioner’s 
knife. 

No forecast can be made as to the future 
of this .desperate and miserable Chinese 
sitnation. General Chiang Kai-shek nominally 
commands a vast army eight to ten times 
the strength of that of the South, whose total 
military strength at present is 100,000 armed 
Canton, however, has the best air 
force in China and the best Chinese fliers 
and the sympathy of ‘certain Northern 
generals. It is true tbat General Chiang 
has little moral support and that his own 
subordinate commanders are kept loyal 
through the payment of large sums of 
money. Marshal Chang MHsueh-liang. who 
ostensibly guards General Chiang’s rear 
by sitting in Peking, was never anything 
but a military force. Often it looks as 
if there may be local fighting in the North 
between Marshal Chang 
generals sympathetic with Canton ; i 
looks as if there may be local but swift 
fighting in the South when the Kwangsi 
generals under Pei Chung-hai try to take over 
unified military control of Kwangtung and 
Kwangsi, preliminary to a united policy 
against .General Chiang. It is important 
that these Kwangsi generals accept Wang 
Ching-Wei as 
however, they deny this, 
the most harmonious unity prevails. A 
Leftist politician in Canton said to me; 
“If we are overthrown, we will only continue 


and assert that 


our struggle, for China will not tolerate 
a dictator.” A Kwangsi representative also 
said to me; “If we are victorious, ‘ and 


factional fights within the Party continue, we 
realize that it is the end of the Kuomintang 
for ever. We must unite or die” And a 
follower of Sun Fo told me that Chiang 
Kai-shek is but a temporary danger to 


Kuomintang, whereas the Communists are 
a permanent enemy. 
They are all social reactionary forces, 


inside or outside the Kuomintang. 


Canton, July 4, 1931. 


their political head. Publicly, . 
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N considering the work of the Zoological 

~- Survey of India one has to start about 
the beginning of the nineteenth century 
when the museum of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was established on a nucleus of 
collections of all types of curios, antiquities, 
and specimens of animals and plants, ete. 
sent from different parts of India by members 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal either for 
information or record. Curiously enough, 
though the archzeologcal material predominated 
in the beginning, it was not long before 
the Natural History section, consisting mainly 
of animals from different parts of India, 
grew so large that the museum became 
mainly a museum of Zoology, and it became 
necessary to .have a trained zoologist to 
look after and maintain the collection. In 
the earlier days, Dr. McClelland, a distin- 
guished scientist of Calcutta, acted as the 
curator, but later Dr. Blyth was specially 
recruited from London not only for the 
maintenance of the museum but also for 
working out and reporting on the collections 
received. It will thus be seen that from 
very: early times the question of research on 
the- little known Indian fauna became 
intimately connected with that of preservation 
and display of the faunistic material. Later, 
with the establishment of the national 
Indian Museum and the transference of the 
Asiatic. Society’s collections to the present 


building of the Indian Museum in 1875, 
other sections such as the Geological and 
the Economic came into existence, but 


the Zoological and Archeological exhibits 
formed the main and the most interesting part 
of the collection of the Indian Museum. 
Ever since the foundation of the Indian 
Museum the activities of the curators and 
other scientific staff of the zoological section 
have been directed along two distinct lines: 
(1) the proper preservation of the national 
collections and display of suitable examples 
in the public galleries for the education of 
the public, and (2) the carrying out of a 
systematic survey of the fauna and the 
publication of the results of research in the 
form of monographs and catalogues before 


' investigations 


1907, and, subsequently, in the form of 
zoological journals, vx. the Records and 
the Memoirs of the Indian Museum. It 
will be admitted that the basis of all -work 
of economic importance in connection with. 
natural phenomena is pure scientific 
research, and this has had to be the basis. 
of all scientific departments, but it cannot 
be ignored that the work of the Natural. 
History section of the Indian Museum has 
also been directed towards the investigation 
of special problems which have an economic: 
significance in public health and other 
matters where animals play an important 
role in the life of a country and its 
inhabitants. To cite only a few examples, - 
we will consider the work of the Indian 
Museum in connection with (1) plague 
prevention, (2) mosquite and malaria work, 
(8). investigation of the blood-fluke disease or - 
schistosomiasis, (4) fishery problems and 
(5) agricultural entomology. 

In reference to the plague prevention, 
it may be noted that with the spread of 
bubonic plague in India it was soon realized 
that one of the important factors in the’ 
spread of this disease was the occurrence of 
distinct species of rats which harbour æ 
flea, which in its turn acts as the carrier 
of the germ that causes plague. It was 
also established pretty early during the 
that only certain species of 
rats act as hosts of the plague flea. The 
Zoological and Anthropological section of 
the Indian Museum, which was the predecessor: 
of the Zoological Survey of India, immediate- 
ly initiated intensive studies on a large- 
number of species of rats and particularly 
on the races of rats responsible for the- 
spread of the plague in the country. The 


results of these investigations were published 


in the Records and the Memoirs of the 
Indian Museum as early as 1909. 

The monumental discovery of Sir Ronald 
Ross that the anopheline mosquito is the: 
carrier of the malarial parasite, opened new 
lines of research and investigation — alli 
over the world from both the medical and 
the sanitary points of view. Though the 











e part of -Sir Ronald Ross’s work was 
arried out in his laboratory in the Presidency 
neral Hospital, Calcutta, further work on 
. anopheline mosquitoes which act as carriers 
of the parasite in India was undertaken in 
the laboratories of the Indian Museum 
by Col. Adie and Col. Alcock, and investiga- 
tions were immediately set on foot in 
the Zoological section of the Indian 
Museum for getting a thorough acquaintance 
with the mosquito fauna of India as a whole. 


At the same time the Zoological Department 
ofthe Indian Museum can claim to be 


-almost the pioneer institution 
which started mosguito 
survey and malaria work 
such as were carried out in 
the city of Calcutta from 
1809-1912, and the published 
work of the scientific staff 
directly connected with 
the Zoological section of 
the Indian Museum on the 
mosquito and other dipterous 
E insects of economie impor- 
tance forms the basis of 
our knowledge regarding 
them in this part of the 
world. Reference may 
also be made to the very 
careful and elaborate work 
-on the role of fishes of 
proved utility as mosquito 
destroyers, which was 
carried out by two of the officers, Lt.-Col. R. B. 
«Seymour Susell and the late Dr B. L 
Chaudhuri, of the Indian Museum. 
This has been recognized as the most detailed 
work of its kind, and measures for the 
control of malaria in almost all parts of the 
world now include the introduction of 
> Jarvicidal fishes for the destruction of 
mosquito larvae which live in ponds, pools, 
ditches, ete. Farther work on the same lines 
is being carried out by the Insect section 
of the Zoological Survey of India in order 
to ascertain the utility of other forms of 
life as mosquito destroyers. 
Early in 1918 it was found that large 
numbers of wounded and sick soldiers and 
others returning from the Eastern Front to 
‘India, had become infected with the blood- 
fluke, the causative agent of the disease 
called. schistosomiasis, while they were on 
duty in Mosopotamia, Egypt, etc. The public 
health authorities in India naturally grew 
anxious that this might result in the intro- 
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Panchax—the fresh-water fish that feeds on mosquito larvae > 


-the larval forms 




































duction of another new and highly der: 
ting disease in this country in the s 
way as the bubonic. plague had heen 
duced about thirty years earlier. The -pub 
health authorities, in view of the f 
that certain fresh-water molluses act 
carriers or intermediate hosts of the 
fluke, proposed to adopt measures 
destruction of fresh-water snails in’ th 
parts of India where the — 

soldiers from the Eastern Fri E 
stationed, and to establish quarantine: 
checking the spread of this disease 


























initiating these preventive measures’ they 
had, however, ignored the fact that not al 
species of molluscs act as intermediate host: 
of the blood-fluke, and it was in this conne 
tion that the Zoological Survey of Tdi 
offered to make a thorough survey of th 
Trematode fauna and their hosts in thi 
country. Detailed systematic investigation: 
and experiments were carried out to collee 
information about the parasites harboure 
by the different species of Indian fresh-wate 
molluses and to determine whether any ol 
these can possibly act as definitive hosts ©: 
of the blood-fluke whic 
causes Schistosomiasis. The results of- th: 
very careful and extended inquiries. proved 
beyond doubt that there was no -possibilit 
of the blood-fluke taking a hold in the 
country, or of any of the Indian fr 
molluscs acting as its hosts, Again 








































States of Burma with a view to find out 


the possible host of the blood-fluke which 
was reported to have occurred in certain 
Chinese coolies from the adjacent Chinese 


provinces, employed as labourers in the 
silver mines of Bawdwin. The results of 
he sarvey showed that no molluscan host 
of the Chinese  blood-fluke occurred in 
urma and that consequently there was 
ttle chance of.the disease spreading from 
aina. 

Tdentification of the fresh-water Copepoda, 
that can act as carriers of the Guinea worm, 
isnow being carried out in conjunction 
with the Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine. 
` A great deal of work not only of 
scientific but of immediate economic import- 
ance in connection with fisheries has been 
carried out in the earlier days in the labora- 
rories of the Zoological and Anthropological 


‘sections of the Indian Museum, and since 
1916 in the laboratories of the Zoological 


urvey of India. 
The earliest work which led to the establish- 
“ment of a Fishery Department in Bengal 


“Mason and Col. Alcock on the fishes of 


Life Cycle of a Blood-fluke Schistosoma) 


was the result of the labours of Dr. Wood © 


India, and as a matter of fact, the establish- 
ment of the Fishery Department in the 
province of Bengal followed as the result 
of a letter addressed by the then Superinten- 
dent of the Natural History section of the 
Indian Museum, vix, Col. Alcock, to the late 
Sir K. G. Gupta, indicating in detail the 
possibilities and the necessity for the 
establishment of a Fishery Department in a 
province where fish forms the staple article 
of food. A great deal of scientific work 
in connection with fishery investigation 
in Bengal and other parts of India have been 
carried out by the Indian Museum and, later, 
the Zoological Survey of India, and as instances 
one may cite the fishery investigation 
in the Inle Lake in the South Shan 
States, the Indawgyi Lake in Upper Burma, 
the Loktak Lake in Manipur, the Kumaon» 
lakes in the United Provinces, the Chilka 
Lake in Orissa, the Manchaar Lake in Sind. 
and in various other fresh-water tracts in 
India. 

The 


study of Oceanography which is 


being intensively pursued in the West both 
by Government and private institutions on 
account of its bearing on the. supply 


of 








hn 
bi 


i arin food products has not been altogether 


neglected in this country. The minute 
floating marine organisms constitute the 
f pastures of the sea, on the luxuriant 


propagation of which depends the wealth 
-of our marine fisheries, and a study of these, 
which bas been pursued by the Zoological 
Survey for several years is of the greatest 
economic value. But it is to be regretted 
that there are very few facilities in India 
for the pursuit of these important studies. 
The Zoological Survey of India and its 
predecessor, the Zoological and Anthropo- 
Gal section of the Indian Museum, have 
‘been consulted on various occasions by 
provincial Governments and other bodies 
re -Interested in fishery problems. 


: A passing reference might also be made 
“here to the investigations that have also 
‘been | instituted and carried out on the 
various factors which control the life of 
` fishes, and the sudden mortalities which 

H occur in certain areas at definite seasons 

-in the year. The results of these investiga- 
tions lay stress on the complexity of factors 
which govern the life of fishes and 
‘their economic bearing on problems of 
Pisciculture. 

The volume of -economic 
work done by the Insect 
Indian Museum may be judged from the 
mass of very useful and important informa- 
-tion relating to agricultural pests brought 

© ‘together in the series Indian Museum Notes. 
But with the inauguration of the Imperial 
Agricultural Research Institute at Pusa, 


entomological 
section of the 


which then became the centre of economic 
entomology, the Zoological Survey has 
interested itself in systematic entomology 


. and published valuable memoirs on various 
groups of insects including those of economic 
-importance in public health and agriculture. 
Since the inauguration of the Zoological 
“Survey in 1916 on the lines of its sister 
- departments, the Geological and the Botanical 
Surveys, a great deal of survey work has 
‘been carried out in India and Burma, the 
S results of which are embodied in several 
volumes of the Records and the Memoirs 
of the Indian Museum, but there is still a 
large proportion of the material collected 
in the hands of specialists in this country 
-and abroad, waiting to be studied and 
reported on.,as the number of specialists 
-on the scientific staff of the Zoological Survey 
ia _is too pamal tg a vidi the pene. material. 
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z constitute the - real real asset 
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the fauna in various ae of the count 
special attention has been paid to the stu 
of certain well-defined biological areas such 
as the inland fresh-water lakes, the backwaters rS 
and brackish-water lakes on the coasts, the 
river systems, and the desert tracts of India Ú 
Amongst the regions thus surveyed may be 
mentioned the Inlé and the Indawgyi lake 
of Burma, the Chilka Lake on the Orissa 










































Ganjam coast, the. Nerbudda river and 
the Punjab Salt Range. The fa 
governing the inter-dependence of anii n 


groups in a specific environment are 
great scientific and economic significan 
but in any given area the first thing to 
is the actual composition of the 
population, without a thorough kno 
of which the biological and physical 
affecting it cannot be properly correla 
good deal of preliminary but useful wo 
been done in this direction by the Zoo 
Survey within the short span of fifteen 
of its life, but the real problems of anin 
economy in this vast country rema 
practically untouched, because the field 
z ological research is vast 
workers are few. However, U 
of the surveys conducted by the Zoolos 
Survey have already attracted so much 
attention amongst the zoologists | 
world over that constant enquiries are 
received in Caleutta both for material 
publications of the department. 


Next in importance to the survey w 


is the assistance which the depart 
gives to all institutions, Government 0 
private, and to individuals in ge tini 


collections of animals identified for th 
by specialists in this country and abr 
It is a fact that no scientific researc 
economice work is possible without 
knowledge of the systematic position 
an organism in the animal kingdom. 
example, when mosquitoes become pests 
a certain area it is useless to spend m 
on their eradication without knowing 
which species they . belong, for every speci 
of mosquito does not transmit mal 
The assistance, which the systematis 


can give in this matter, is. al 
ungrudgingly given. i 
` The very large representative 


authentically named reserve collection 
animals belonging to various groups pr 
in the Zoological Survey, the value W 
is to be estimated in crores « 
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war the matter did not proceed any further 
‘until 1920, when Dr. Annandale as Secretary 
to the Trustees again urged the importance 
of the appointment of an Anthropologist. The 
_ Government gave its approval, but acute 
| financial difficulty prevented them from giving 
_ practical effect to Dr. Annandale’s proposal. 
‘The matter was taken up by Lt.-Col. Sewell 
in 1925 with the support of the Trustees, 
after his appointment as Director of the 
Zoological Survey, and in 1927 Dr. B.S. 
‘Guha was appointed to take charge of the 
collections. 


-~ The value of Anthropological researches 
both from the administrative and scientific 
points of view, though widely recognized in 
all Western countries and Japan, is very 
dimly understood here. It is a truism that 
for the efficiency and good government the 
social and religious institutions of the people 
have to be ‘first understood. Anthropology 
which has for its aim an unbiassed and 
scientific study of the customs and traditions 
of all people, is alone able to supply this 
knowledge. ‘Among modern countries, there- 
fore, where governments have to deal with 


diverse races and institutions, very great 
emphasis is laid on systematic Anthropo- 
logical investigation. For example, in the 


‘United States of America, whose population 
is made up of the immigrants from the 
- various countries of Europe, the descendants 
of the Negro slaves from West Africa and 
a large number of aboriginal Red Indian 
‘tribes, universities and Government through- 
t out the country have opened up facilities 
for Anthropological research and this is 
undoubtedly helping in the slow but gradual 
unification of the different racial elements 
with their mutually clashing interests. 
‘The same has been true of Canada and 


Australia where racial problems are to a 
larger extent similar. France, which has 
a large colonial empire, is one of the 


pioueer countries in Anthropological research, 
and the value*that is attached to it by the 
“State can be understood from the fact that 
in connection with the forthcoming Colonial 
\ Exhibition in Paris, it has been announced 
that an extraordinary session of the Institut 
Internationale d’Anthropologie will be held 
on September 20-27 to be presided over by 
M. Paul Doumer, President of the Republic 
‘and Marshall Lyautey. India with her 350 
million people not only contains a large 
number of primitive tribes and races 
numbering not ‘less than ten‘ millions who 
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still follow their tribal organizations, but the — 
civilized inhabitants can also be divided into 
distinct ethnic and linguistic zones, who at 
the present state of affairs cannot be forcibly — 
amalgamated into a homogeneous body with- | 
out causing serious disruptions. “Differences 


E 


of caste, of race, of religion and of culture,” as 



























has been rightly remarked, “will have to be 
bridged,” and this can only be done by the — 
evolution of that mentality which is based on 
a proper and unbiassed study of the institutions ~ 
of the various peoples forming the population — 
of this country. a 

The work undertaken by the Anthropolo- 
gical section has been twofold, namely, (1) — 
systematic investigation of the life and — 
habits of the aboriginal tribes and (2) the © 
racial characters of India’s prehistorie — 
inhabitants. d Re 


(1) It is an unfortunate fact that as age 
result of the encroachment of civilization, a — 
large number of the primitive tribes of this 
country are fast disappearing, e. g. the 
Andamanese, the Veddahs, the Todas, the — 
Kadars, ete. The Anthropological section of — 
the Indian Science Congress held in Calcutta — 
in 192Scalled the attention of the Government — 
of India to this serious matter and urged that — 
steps should be taken for the immediate appoint- 


into the causes of the rapid depopulation 
Indian aborigines, on the lines of — 


and somatice 
character would be kept before they had 
completely disappeared. A systematic survey 
of the Kadars in the extreme interior of the 
Cochin Hills was undertaken in 1928 and in 3 












of Norway) penetrated the ~ 
difficult country of the Kaffirs of the Hindu- 
kush mountains ig 
work the remuants of a genuine Negrit 
population (hitherto unsuspected) wer 
discovered by Dr. Guha among the Aborigines 
of the Cochin Hills. gt 
The Kaffirs of the Hindukush mountains — 
are of special interest to Indians owing t 
their close linguistic and cultural affinit 
with the Indo-Aryans of the Vedic time 
Due to the gradual absorption by Islam Ty 
little is left of the Kaffir culture and ji 
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A irian Negrito “fiom the T interior of 
; he Cochin 


nd it is no exaggeration to say that within 
space of five or tea years hardly any 
ace of their institutions will be left. It 
as, therefore, very important that a complete 

all that is left of Kaffir culture and 
could be obtained by Dr. Guha 
expedition. Similarly in different 
‘of India there are other tribes 
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Harappa and = Taxilla’ d 
ancient sites in India “hb 

entrusted to the Anthropological 






for their ‘proper preservation 
When the comparative — 
priceless documents would b 
great amount of. accurate inf rmatio 
be forthcoming . on the racial 
of the ancient population .of In 
order to. be able to compare the co 
reached from the above study, w 
somatic: characters of the present population, 
an important anthropometrical . is. 
being carried) out now in co-operati 
the Census Department in strategic centres 
of India, and the probable routes of 
migration of people in different parts of the 
country are also being traced. From the 
point of purely scientific knowledge this. 
would be a work of very. great importance 
as furnishing a connected racial history of 
India from the very earliest times. 
The section has also been active in 
training advanced students from different 
parts of India, such as, Srinagar, Jaypore,. 
Madras, Vizagapatam and the Andamans. One f 
of the research students has been lately 
appointed in the Bose Institute of Calcutta. 
The collections are open to special workers. 
for study, and the students studying 
Anthropology in the Calcutta University: 
utilize them regularly. 3 
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cred Pool in the River Kistna where Hauling up a trawl on, board the 
Fresh-water Medusae occur R. L M.S. “Investigator” 











Salone Encampment in Mergui Archipelago 





Veraculam in the Cochin Hills, showing the camp of 
Dr. B. S. Guha, where he studied the Negritos 

















Native huts in Seistan, Persia—Area visited in 1918 in connection with the 
Enquiry on blood-fluke disease 





Coral Reefs on the Bay of Bengal 


Anthropological Research in Kaffiristan 





A Red Kaffir Headman and Priest A Red Kaffir Family 





The Dance in full swing 


A Red Kaffir Dance 
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in America. 


-as she professed, 


Mahatma Gandhi and Dr, Adler :` 
‘Dr: Felix Adler. ‘recently published’: an 
article entitled “An Evaluation of Gandhi,” 
which attracted considerable public attention 
In this article Dr. Adler rather 


deprecated Mahatma Gandhi’s greatness, and 
significance. Dr. Sunderland has, therefore 





given a systematic rejoinder to it in The. 


Republigin of Springfield ‘(Mass.). After 
stating ‘that’ it would probably ‘be difficult 
to find among eminent living men two minds 
further apart in their whole  ‘struc- 
ture, mode of thinking and philosophy of 
life than “the mind of Dr. Adler and that of 
Mahatma Gandhi, Dr. Sunderland says : 


Dr.” Adler claims that really great men asa 
rule decide upon their life purpose and aim early; 
whereas Gandhi, in early life. was “changeable,” 
“suggestible,” did not frame for himself a 
philosophy of life or choose his life mission until 
Jate—until the age of about 27. But is 27 late ? 
Ts not the fact that he did not decide earlier 
really praiseworthy? Does it uot show open- 
mindedness on his part, thoroughness, care, desire 
to see things from all sides before deciding ? 
Jesus did not enter upon his life work. until 30, 
Many of the- greatest men of history have not 
“found themselves” or set out upon any distinct 
life purpose until much later than did Gandhi. | 

Dr. Adler criticizes Gandhi as “inconsistent” in 
supporting’ Great Britain. as long as bè did in her 
wars. I am disposed to think that this criticism is 
not without justice. But was it not at least a noble 
inconsistency, and one for which the British, if 
no others, should respect and honour him ? It was 
caused by his great love for Britain, his . faith in 
her justice, and his persistent belief that in her 
great struggle of 1914-1918, she was really fighting, 
for the freedom of all peoples, 
and that if successful, she would keep her promise 


- of giving freedom to India. 


jt was- not until he found Britain deliberately 


breaking her promise to India, condoning , the 
atrocious ° Amritsar massacre, and visiting 
upon the Indian people tyrannies among the. most 


severe and brutal they had ‘ever known, that 
with sadness unspeakable he found himself -driven 
to the necessity of fighting her, not however; with 
hate or weapons of blood, but in a war the noblest 
(on India’s part) that the world has ever seen, 
whose sole weapons were appeas to reason and 
justice, and almost uabelievably heroic self-sacrifice 


and suffering. __ pone f . : 
Dr. Adler thinks Gandhi is also inconsistent in 
“sanctioning caste.” But what are the facts ? 


They are that he -does not sanction caste as’ it 


1 


* do not beliéve in caste in the modern sense: It i 


A 


“éxists- today. Heré are‘. his, exact words: 


‘an ‘excrescence: and a handicap of progress.” 
fact, he is the, most outspoken, unrelenting, 
“powerful. opponent of it to be found in all Indi 
He has actually adopted ‘dan .“untotichable”, child 
into his family. At great. political gatherings, 
those of the Indian National Congress and. others, 
he actually “goes and takes his” seat with the- 
“untouchables” or “outcasts.” a 
Just what is his view of caste? It is that 
caste in itself ought not to be and need not kje, . 
an evil, and was not originally. In its root idea, 
it: is simply an arrangement whereby different 
classes associate together, not to injure other 
classes, but for mutual benefit, somewhat like the 
trade guilds and socio-retigious guilds of Europe 
in the Middle Ages, and the trades unions, Masons,. 
‘ete, of today. It is only caste as thus- conceived, 
and not as. it exists at the present time, that 
Gandhi sanctions. He contends that while caste 
need not be abolished, it absolutely must be 
reformed and purged of the terrible evils connected 
with it at the present time. For this, he is, fight- 
ing with all his might and with an effectiveness. 
that is amazing. Wagy : f 
Dr. Adler thinks Gandhi’s psychology is superficial,. 
that he does not understand India and is poorly 
equipped for ‘Indian leadership. © To say the 
least, this is a suprising judgment. If Gandhi 
does not understand India, who-does? If he is. 
not fitted to lead India, who is? Is it not because 
his psychological understanding of the Indian people 
is so extraordinarily keen and, profound, is it not. 
because he understands the Indian mind through and. 
through that he is able to stir and move all classes 
—the unlettered masses in the villages and the 
intelligentsia, in the cities--as_ no man_has ever 
moved them. before ?- Could a man with a. 
superticial understanding of American’ psychology, 
ignorant of America and unequipped for American 
leadership, exert such a powerful influence and. 
accomplish such extraordinary, results here, "as we 
see in connection with Gandhi in India? | 
Dr. Adler regards Gandhi as religiously ignorant 
aud narrow and therefore not worthy of respect 
as a religious teacher because in his devotions. 
and for his own personal spiritual-help he makes 
chief use of only two of the world’s great. sacred 
books, namely, the Hindu Bhagavad Gita and the 
Christian Gospels. But, as a matter of fact, in 
singling out and emphasizing these two books, does 
he not- show à high’ degree of _ religious dis- 
crimination, intelligence. spiritual. insight and real 
breadth of view ? And, at the same’.timé, does 
he not render a real service to: the - world ? For, 
among the vast and_ confusing so-called. “sacred 
literature” of mankind, it can*hardly'be questioned 
that these two ought to be*:singled ‘out as its 
highest mountain peaks, its.best and most important 
books., That he” has the wisdom and breadth of 
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: religions outlook to. see: is would „seer to "show 
“how - -wide-visioned . and ‘important a religious _ 
“teacher he is. ` 

Nor. does his exaltation, of these ‘two volumes 
mean that his knowledge is limited to these. On 
‘the ‘contrary, ‘his. autobiography shows that he is 
-acquainted with other Hindu sacred books ‘with 
‘much Christian literature. with the Koran, and 
‘a considerable amount of Mahomedan literature, 
with the teachings of Zarathustra, the founder o 
‘the relizion.of the Parsis, and much else,- How 
‘many Christian ministers, or ao 
country or Europe, possess” equally wide 


‘knowledge of religion ontside oft their own, not to | 


Say sympathy with them ? 

Finally, Dr. Adler attributes Gandhi’s great 
“influence over the Indian’ peeple to the fact that 
he stands for. resistance- to England, seemingly 
regarding that as something reprehensible. But 
instead of ‘being. reprehensible, is it not a credit 
-and. an hanour,: both to him ‘and to the Indian 
> people? We honour Washington, Jefferson and the 
_Adamses because, they stood ‘for resistance to 
England when -her tyranny- over America was 
far less severe than has been’ the tyranny of 
England over India for 170 years. If Gandhi can 
be instrumental. in liberating-one-sixth of the human 
‘race from an unjust and hated bondage of more 
than a century and a half, and especially if he 
_-can do it without: bloodshed, will not that 
-achievement alone give him. a sure place in 
‘history as one of the greatest men of all time ? 


Intelligent Readers 


The following vote . on intelligent readers 
occurs in The Living Age : 


How large are the intellectual reading publics 
of France and Great Britain? Mr. Louis Latzarus, 
who started the. discussion, thinks that. the French 
. market for really intellectual volumes is restricted 
-to 40,000. Victor Gollancz, the British publisher, 
- put the equivalent -British market at half that 
figure. The London Daily Telegraph has been 
. asking questions about it and eliciting a diversity 
- of replies. For instance : 

Mr. Bernard Shaw: “What on earth is the 
use of saying either 3,000, 000 or two? Both are 
equally probable, and neither can be verified. 
The Apple Cart sold 45,000 copies on the first day 
of publication, but what is that proof of ? In 
France, all over the country. in the little provincial 
towns. you will find bookshops in which you see 
‘books for sale, implying a high degree of intellect- 
‘ual culture’ on the part of the readers, whereas 
in England pokey outside the big’ cities are 
rare. Anyway. England 
nation, Scotland is not, and Ireland is. not in 

' certain classes. The English are a fat-headed lot, 
and ought to be ashamed of themselves.’ , 

A member of the publishing firm of Chapman 
and Hall: ‘To say that our intellectual public is 
half that of France is laughable. I weuld put 

. 100.000 as a-very low estimate for England. 
A member of the publishing firm of Constable 
and Company : “The French are 


„as much time reading magazines..and_ newspapers 
as we do, In proportion to the population,- there 
_ ds no doubt that ‘the number in England. is lower 


y 
+ k 


f . were very abstruse, and this figure represents 


in this. 


is an intellectually lazy . 


more of a book-`_ 
reading nation because they don’t spend nearly | 
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. than in Pae but I would. tot’: agree > ‘with : the’ i 
assertion that it is half.’ 


. Denis Saurat; Professor ‘ of. French “literature: ‘at 
King’s College: “The pre-war. figure for -the sale of | 
an Anatole France novel—and the. figure would'be ` 
about the same for today—was 300,000, and. he was 
not a “popular” writer. Paul Bourget . -was a little. 
higher. The books of Henri Poincaré, the mathe-- 
matician, sold about 15,000 . copies each, but ik 
the : 
extreme and narrowest limit of the very intellectual í 
public. agree with Mr. ‘Gollancz’s. estimate of, 
Britain’s truly intellectual readers ‘as numbering ` 
about half those of France.’ 


The Mother Cult in America - can 


*.Idolization of . women, Janton of* 
mothers, is a very -marked trait of the, 
American emotional outlook. Its. ~ causes: 
and character are analysed. in a very.’ 
interesting article in The Atlantic Monthly : 


The mother cult in the United States, as part: 
of the all-pervading woman worship which was, 
long ago identified as a basic American trait, 
needs the caustic and corrective examination to 
which it has been’ subjected by the lighter 
satirists. This religious code maintains that every 
prize fighter goes Into the ring thinking only of 
the little woman, and the kiddies.: Every 
bacteriologist: glues his eye to the erat through | 
the weary ‘years for the sake only of the Jittlé 
woman and the kiddies. Every aviator is out to 


Ba the A ,187-feet altitude record for the sake 


‘the wife and the kiddies. Unmarried . prize’, 
fighters, bacteriologists, and aviators are spurred 
on to effort and victory by the thought of the 
old mother back there in, the little white-washed 
cottage. ‘If the Nobel- bree winning bacteriologist 
forgets to mention his old mother, the reception 
committee in theold home town will. remember 
her. If the reception committee should happen 
to forget, the committees publicity agent ‘will 
remember her. If the publicity agent should. 
forget, the reporters will remind him of his mother. 
The hint has not been wanting in the press that - 
Professor Einstein discovered Relativity for tlie, 
sake chiefly of his womenfolks. 

iven these amiable lunacies in gyneolatry, 
there can be no quarrel with the newspaper 
humorist for suggesting that the cult of Mother’s - 
Day may have profited by the activities of the 
American florist: just as Fathers Day is’ not 
altogether , frowned upon by the neck-tle manu- 
facturers; just as Apple Week is said to find some 
support among the apple growers of the Pacifi. 
Northwest Coast; just as Fire Prevention Week‘is 
said to encounter no undue hostility from the 
sprinkler and chemical manufacturers: just as Old 
Home Week finds ‘no irreconcilable enemies among ` 
the railroad companies and the bus lines. The’ 
newspaper paragrapher is- obviously useful as 
well as ‘amusing when he makes: his, thrust at 
this particular bit of nonsense, and goes. ‘his way. 

Harder to accept is the humourless satirist and 
sociologist who picks up the mother jest and 
turns it into a jeremiad, who picks up a grain of 
incongruity and ` magnifies it into a problem and: 
a menace. With a mighty clanking of scientific 
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apparatus and at enormous length, people fell to 
work‘ soon after the Armistice to expose the 
infantilism which inheres in the Mother’s Day 
cult, and the arrested _ development, and the 
narcissism, and other defects and aberrations 
peculiar to the American people. Sometimes, to 
be sure, the touch faltered a bit; as when the 


analyst seemed to find it hard to decide just 


which was responsible for Mother’s Day, the 
“essentially adolescent nature of the Americans or 
the Western Union Telegraph Company and the 
Associated Florists. The dilemma was surmounted, 
of course, by deciding that Mother’s Day was the 
result of the telegraph company and the florists 
bringing their full power to bear upon the 
adolescent instincts of the American people. 

That the mother cult in America should be 
compared with the Frenchman’s worship of his 
maman is obviously too much. to ask. It is too 
much. to ask of a social critic busy with the 
abnormalities of the American scene that he takes a 
look at other civilization. | ora 

That the mother cult in the United States 
should be studied in the light of the primitive 
matriarchal institutions of the protochukchis is too 
much to ask, In comparing Jones with, the 
primitives it is the rule to cite from primitive 
Civilization only the evidence that will count 
against Jones, and never for him. . 

ut itis not too much to ask that students 
of Mothers Day in America, and of the broader 
subject of woman worship in America, should 
occasionally givea moment to the thought that 
the cult may be not altogether an aberration, or 
at least something more than an aberration. 

erely in idle curiosity. merely to take his mind 
off really serious questions, merely for a change, 
the observer of Mothers Day might say:. *T 
wonder if there isn’t something in | American 
history and American statistics that will explain, 
to Some extent, why Americans make so much 
Ae fuss about their mothers than other nations 
0. 


Judge Lynch 


Lynching is one of the most 
blots on the American social picture 
its ferocity has not abated a jot 
progress in other spheres of life is 
by the following extracts from an 
‘which appears in The New Republic: 


_ I saw Jim Ivy burned at the stake in Rocky 
‘Ford, Mississippi, one September Sunday afternoon, 
and his scream, “Oh, God! Oh. God damn !” was 
the ‘only sound from a human voice that I thought 
might, by sheer strength alone, reach heaven. | 

Jim was charged with rape. Sunday morning, 
officers took him to a hospital where the girl 
victim of an assult, pointed him out asthe guilty 
man. A mob failed to get him just then. In the 
afternoon it succeded very well indeed. 

Jim was’ staked with heavy chains and dry 
woud was piled knee-high around him. Gasoline 
tanks were tapped for fuel. 

wood ‘and Jim on fire. ; . b 

l saw the flames climb high on Jim. Jim 
screamed, prayed and cursed.; he struggled so 


shameful 
That 
with 
proved 
article 


Three men set the. 
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hard that he snapped oneof the log chains that: 
bound his ankles to the stake. I was looking into 
his eyes that second. They were popping with 
pain and terror, būt at the snapping of the one 
chain, a flash of happiness shot into them. It soon 
Tanien The other chains held him to the rising 

re. 

Jim was still crying the curious “Oh, God! Oh. 
God damn!” when the flames reached up and 
burned his screaming voice into silence. The mob- 
turned to go. It was about time for supper, ~ 

I saw and reported the lynching of John Hatfield 
in Ellisviile, Mississippi, but there were at least 
10,000 people in the pasture, nota mere 600 as- 
there were at Rocky Ford. The district attorney, 
T. Webber Wilson of Laurel, later -elected to 
Congress, was there. I got an interview out of 
him about the matter after he had stood on the: 
ruoning board of an automobile and made a speech 
to the mob. In the noon edition of the State’s 
biggest newspaper, The Jackson -Daily News, 
Editor Frederick Sullens definitely announced_ in an 
eight. column front-page streamer that Hatfield 
would be lynched promptly at 5 p. m. He was. 
I had to drop froma. tree behind him to escape 
bullets fired at his swinging body. ei 
. Every time a bullet- hit an arm, out. it , flopped 
like a semaphore. The legs didn’t flop so easily. 

y newspaper account. of it said that not less than. 
2,000 -bullets were fired into his body. One of 
them finally clipped, the rope. John’s body fell to- 
the ground, a fire was built around it, and John 
was cremated. . 

_ That night something else happened. A grin- 
ning man in Laurel exhibited to a sidewalk crowd 
a quart jar filled with alcohol, in which a finger 
cut jaggedly from a Negros hand bobbed up 
and down. Da ; 

“I got a finger, by God,” the grinning man said,. 
“And I got some photographs. too.” 

He passed them around. One showed John 
hangiog from the tree, his bullet-riddled body 
naked except for a pair of olive-drab army breeches. 
Another showed a smouldering pile of ashes beneath 
a dangling rope. Sa f 

“These photos.” the grinning man said, “are 
twenty cents each.” He sold out quickly. I bought 
some myself, as many as I could, and tore them 
up when I got out of sight. : 

“Aint nobody can buy this finger,’ he 
announced proudly. “I cut it ofn him myself. 
Gosh, but that nigger was tough-—tougher than 
the withers of a bull, by God. I like never to 
have sawed through it with a knife, but I did. 
He screamed like a woman when done it, the 
yeler—.” , l : 

He said it in exprsssive language. 

“We orter kill more of ‘em around here,” he 
amplifiéd, “Teach ’em a lesson. Only: way I see 
to stop raping is to keep, on lynching, Pm goner 
put this finger on exhibition in my store ‘window 
tomorrow, boys and I want you to drop around.” 

He grinned again. 7 : : 

“And don’t forget to bring the ladies ! 


After giving these “gruesome descriptions, 


‘the writer discusses the causes of lynching: 


Whatever the immediate cause assigned, it 
‘seems to.me that the generating cause is overlooked 
It is this : In the sections where the lynching 
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toll is heaviest, there is a noticeable lack of crowd- 
drawing amusements anda typeof employment 
that permits abandonment, on sudden. notice and 
a return at convenience without inviting the loss 
of a job. À 
_ Lyochings are rare in industrial sections and 
in cities. The Northerner will say that Northern 
residents are more law-abiding than their so-called 
“hot-blooded” Southern friends. The real reason, 
it strikes me, is that in the sections where lynch- 
ings are rare there is something more than law- 
‘abiding citizenship and law-enforcing officers— 
` there is a type of employment that does not permit 
-employees to rush out at a moment’s notice to join 
a lynching bee; and since mobs gather courage 
in proportion, fo number. the lack of available men 
‘sharply curtails the field of operations of Judge Lynch. 
. In the sections _ where lynching records are 
heaviest there is a dominance of the type of work 
‘that permits ‘sudden abandonment. like work in 
the fields. Few Southern cities of any size are 
now reporting lynchings within their corporate 
limits. Judge Lynch flourishes principally in the 
smaller towns or isolated communities, where the 
matter of raising a mob isa quick and simple 
“process, unhandicapped by working conditions 
‘that make it necessary for a man to punch a clock, 
-get a leave of absence or throw up his job to get 
away for an afternoon of amusement at a lynching. 
. In sections where there are few or no night 
‘attractions for the restless element, the crowd 
“that gathers on the street corners or at the forks 
‘of the road is highly available material for a 
lynching party. Perhaps a few more picture shows, 
-or even pool rooms and dance halls, would distribute 
‘the restless element sufficiently to keep it well 
‘occupied and amused until time for bed. 


Increase of Stature in Japan 


‘The Japanese are a short race. But it 
appears from a note in The Japan Magaxine 
that, as a result of scientific physical training 
and improved diet, the stature of the younger 
generation is going up: 


; One of the most impressive results of scientific 
: physical training in Japan is the marked -improve- 
ment in the stature and physique of. the rising 
generation. These improvents are seen especially 
in the school children of the past thirty years. 
“The changes are ascribed mainly to athletics. use 
of seats in_class-rooms, the wearing of western 
clothes and a better standard of living. The 
average increase of height in school children in the 
Jast thirty years is about one inch. after five years’ 
attendance af school. as compared with the same 
children_of thirty years ago. It is obvious that the 
young Japanese grow more rapidly under the 
regime of modern universal education. In weight, 
too, the same rate of increase is observable. The 
increase in weight and stature both for boys and 
girls‘has been more marked_ than the development 
of breast measurement and girth. But the out- 
standing fact is that the stature and general 
physique of the nation are undergoing a steady 
development beyond anything experienced in the 
old days. The former habits of sitting on the 
floor, and the wearing of dress 








that greatly f 
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restricted activity of movement, are giving way to 
occidental dress and devotion to all sorts of out- 


door games, with.the above favourable effect on’. 


Japanese fignre and physique Old time foreign’ 


residents. of Japan are now greatly struck by the 
number of tall lads and girls that are to be seen in 
streets and public conveyances, the modern fashions 
in women’s dress being especially 
setting off the graceful build of the modern 
Japanese girl. : 


Burmese Literature 


Not much is known in India about 
Burmese literature. A writer deals with 
this interesting subject in The International 
Review of Missions: 

_ Burmese has a rich and extended literature. The 
literature of the past is of three types : religious 
writing’, which alone constitute a large library ; 
annals and chronicles, hardly to be dignified with 
the name of history; and poetry. much of which 
is religious or_at least didactic and moral, and 
is extensive. Much of the contemporary literature 
is religious, for the priests of Burma are perhaps 
more than ever zealous in defending and 
expounding their religious tenets, in view of the 
great encroachment of Christian, thought. More 


of it, however, is along other lines. There is a 
vast turn-out of fiction, either directly or 
indirectly imitative of western fiction. Much of > 


this is actually base, more of it is poor and 
trifling. with false ideals of life and standards 
of conduct. 

The literature of Burma has had a far greater 


influence upon the life and thought of the people | 


no other 


realized. Probably 
have been 


than is usually 
except the Hebrews, 


Asiatic people, 


adapted to“ 


more directly and powerfully, affected by their - 


One reason for this 1s the prevalent 
literacy The census for 1921 gives the percentage 
of literacy for men at 51 per cent and for 
women 11°2 per cent. These figures are high 
for an oriental 7 
nearly as high as they would be if the Burmese 
race alone had been considered. i 

We therefore find a nation—speaking of the 


literature. 


country, but they still are not’ 


pure Burmese alone—which is literate. and has -> 


been for centuries, so far as the adult male 
population is concerned; for elementary education 
for boys goes back for centuries. This is, perhaps, 
the one real benefit that the Buddhist, priesthood, 
so numerous, so honoured, so privileged, has 
in its long history conferred upon the people. 
It has for centuries been the -established custom 
that the boys of the village would gather regularly 
morning by morning in the —pongyi-kyaung 
(morastery) to learn their A BC, and also something 
of Buddhist ethics and moral teaching. The 
monastery school has lost much of; its ancient 
prestige in face of competition from. schools 
carried son by the Government and missionary 
societies; but this, 
make for illiteracy. If the boys are, not now 
going to a wpongyi-kyaung school, they are 
attending an Anglo-vernacular institution, or at 
least a vernacular school, probably more or less 
on western lines. of 
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to say the least, does not ' 
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The ` Burman, then, able to read, has been 
reading-——-what? Until recently, we may say that 
bis reading has been almost entirely confined to 
religious works. The AMMahayaxawindaw, or court 
chronicles, while no doubt of great importance, 
have not, it may readily be imagined, circulated 
‘very widely in the villages. There are, indeed, 
books of moral. maxims, homilies and so forth, 
something like Poor Richard's Almanac, or the 
Hebrew Book of Proverbs which have been 
widely read and have exerted great influence 
on thé people. But far and away beyond all 
these, in the actual shaping of the people’s 
thought, has been the influence ofthe, Buddhist 
scriptures, especially those parts which are in 
narrative or story form. 

Jf we were asked to name the one man who 
of all those that have lived and worked in Burma, 
has most influenced the people, and made the race 
what it is to-day, we should name. not a king or 
general, not an administrator, either Burmese or 
foreign, not, alas ! a missionary: we should name 
an obscure monk, absolutely unknown to fame, 
whose. name is not found in any history or 
encyclopedia, but whose life-work probably has 
had more lasting influence in, Burma than ever 
the achievements of Alompra himself. We should 
name U Awbatha. the man who, in the quiet retire- 
ment of his monastery, translated into Burmese 
from the Pali the narratives known as the ten 
great Zats, or. narratives of Gautama in previous 
incarnations before he attained enlightenment. 

Part of U Awbatha’s success in influencing the, 
Burmese, by his translations is due to his remark- 
able ability as a writer of his own language. 
He was no mere dry-as-dust translator. He wrote 
in the purest Burmese, in so much that his style 
has become the. model which every schoolboy and 
girl must study. More important than this, U 
Awbatha wrote interestingly and, beautifully. 
There are many passages which are difficult even 
for the Burmese. They can, however, be skipped 
for the sake of the story, and little, if any, of the 
narrative is lost. From the beauty and accuracy 
of U Awhatha’s diction we may receive a strong 
intimation as to our duty in producing a Christian 
literature for such a people. Our cheeks blush and 
our ears burn as we think of the ‘missionary’ 
Burmese, the ‘translation’ Burmese, which has 
often been foisted upon the people, with their 
elegant taste and sound judgment in such matters. 


— o 


The New Gancer Discovery 


This year has witnessed a very important ' 


discovery in cancer research, which is 


described in The Spectator : 


In the light of the amazing result of the severe 
test applied by the investigation - committee of the 
British Empire Cancer, Campaign to the claims of 
Dr. Bendien, of Zeist, it should be impossible any 
longer: to ‘treat his spectroscopic method of diagno- 
sing cancer with the silent .indifference with which 
hitherto his professional colleagues have regarded 
his work. . Aa 

One needs to be indeed got again novelty 
not to be impressed by the 100 per ‘cént” accuracy 
with which the Dutch investigator selected the five 
sealed: tubes containing blood from cancer patients 
outof the thirty-eight similarly sealed tubes taken to 


is *42—11 a 
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him by Dr. Piney from London. Every conceivable: 
precaution seems to have been taken to prevei 
the possibility of leakage of information ; and. 
was not until Dr. Bendien had handed over hi 
written and signed reports on the anonymous bloott. 
specimens, and Dr, Piney thereupon opened the, 
sealed envelop- containing the key to the test-tubes: 
that even he knew from what patients the several. 
specimens were taken. The potential value of şo: 
presumably reliable a diagnostic method when 
applied to a disease often obscure in its early 
manifestations, yet only at that early stage amen: 
able to treatment, is obviously very great. But its 
is to be hoped that there will be no attempt to‘ 
persuade the public—and specially the unfortunate: 
victims of this disease—that the goal of cancer. 
research is in sight ; or that.a new and effectivel 
curative method is about to be introduced or dis?" 
covered. At the same time, we can safely say that; 
that goal has been brought appreciably nearer, and: 
the discovery of a new weapon’ against cancef: 
made more likely. i 

Cancer accounts for well over half a million: 
deaths a year, and is apparently increasing in 
hold on the civilized world ; yet both its cause 4 
its pathology remain obscure, It would probak 
be impossible to state atheory of cancer which: 
would be generally accepted by students of the: 
subject. Naturally, there have been numerous? 
speculations, both with and without resonable 
foundations, but few of these guesses have survived 
criticism or even the crude repartee of statistics. 
We have had the theory of interrupted intercellular 
warfare : Cohnheim’s embryonic theory—implying 
the sudden waking up of embryonic cells which 
had become detached in the process of development,, 
and lain dormant for years; the germ theory— 
lately revivified by the work of Barnard and Gye: 
the reduced chromosome theory, and many others: 
Certain facts, however, seem to be established; 
Most students would agree with Billroth that, 
without previous chronic inflammation, cancer does. 
not exist ; but, on the other hand, there, is clear 
evidence, as in the rarity with which carcinoma of. 
the breast follows interstitial mystitis and gastric 
carcinoma follows ulceration or chronic dyspepsia;. 
that -persistent irritation and recurrent inflammation’ 
mone are insufficient to cause malignant degenera- 
ion. 

We need to curb any tendency to over-confi:- 
dence in the practical efficacy of reputed cancer 
cures, even when these are proclaimed from 
respectable eminences. The list. of “remedies,” 
many introduced under distinguished auspices, is 
long and lamentable. Doyen’s,serum, Coleys fluid, 
thyroid extract, trypsin, and vaccines of many: 
kinds are but a selection from hundreds, But, 
whilst retaining our critical judgment, we shouid. 
not take it for granted that the battle must always’ 
go against us. If, as appears likely, Dr. Beridien’s: 
researches lead to the discovery of analysable- 
differences between the blood of cancer patients and, 
that of the rest of us, they may well be the starting’ 
point of fresh lines of investigation leading to: 









results more fruitful than any yet attained.. 
The Place: of the Dog in Married Life ` 
The same paper publishes an extremely: 
entertaining diseussion about the place. 
the dog in married life, and some disturbing 
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speculation about the future rôle of that 
animal in society. The occasion is furnished 
by a divorce case in Chicago in whicb a dog 
figured prominently. l 


The other day. in Chicago, a woman was 
granted a divorce and given the custody of the 
dos. She is reported as having told the Court that 
when ber husband confessed that he had fallen 
in love with another woman, she did not mind. 
Nor did. she attempt to interfere or to make a 
scene when he left her alone in the evenings, to 
go to her rival. In fact, the trouble , only started 
when the husband began to take the dog with him 
to the other woman’s house, so that she and the 
dog might get to know each other, and become 
good friends. That, apparently, was more than 
the wife could stand. , 

This curious ‘case, which I have not embellished 
at all, draws attention to a question too little 
discussed to-day; the position of the dog in 

„married life, and particularly in an unhappy 

“married life. We all hear and read a vast amount 
about the mistnderstood wife, or the neglected 
husband, or the stranger who causes the break-up 
of the home. Too rarely do we remember the 
dog. I cannot recall a single novel in which the 

` dog’s poiat of view was given, or a single problem 
play in which the dog’s problem was impartially 
set before the audience. f 

One school of thought, on approaching the 
affair described above, would no doubt defend the 
man’s conduct. If his own home, they would say, 
was not fit for him, then it was not fit for his dog. 

_ But another school of thought would just as surely 
^` condemn the man’s action, and point out that the 
wife, as mistress of the house, was responsible for 
the moral training of the dog, and had a clear duty 
to prevent the creature being contaminated by 
modern ideas. Every time the man took the dog 
to see his wife’s rival, there would be a suggestion 
that life’s most sacred ties are a mere frivolity ; 
and nobody could henceforth blame the animal if 
trifling canine infidelities led to moral chaos in 
end, One must live up to one’s,dog’s ideals to-day. 

I for my part will not attempt to hold the 
balance for these opposing schools of thought. But 
it does seem obvious that a man and woman who 
treat the institution of marriage so lightly and 
carelessly do not deserve to have a dog. For dogs, 
_like sane human beings, require the security of a 
fixed home. They should be protected. from evil 
influences and brought up with an idea of the 
sanctity of marriage, It may be, retorted upon, me 
that the wife herself was an evil influence, since 
she did not mind how often her husband left 
her for the other woman. But I shall reply that 
this only proves her love for the dog. She 
preferred to lose her husband rather than have 
ideas put into her dog’s head. And had it not 
been for the dog there would have been no divorce. 


So much for the actual case. But the 
vista of possibilities that this case opens up 
is more disquieting still : 


The report of the Chicago case omits to mention - 


one important point. Will the husband be allowed 
to see his dog occasionally ; perhaps even to take 
take it out for a walk ora motor-car drive ? It 
might be dangerous. The wife’s rival may one 
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day say to the husband: “You’ve not been your- 
self recontly. It’s that dog turning you against 
me. Whenever you see it, you are changed towards 
me. You must choosé between us.” All this, you 
may see, is fantastic, and is making a dog too 
important. But pause for a moment and consider 
how important dogs are in modern life. They are 
taken to weddings ; they wear little coats and - 
boots ; the richer among them are even seen in 
hats ; while children are left in charge of a young 
and inexperienced nursemaid, dogs are entrusted 
to an old and trusted family servant or a middle- 
aged chauffeur; they have their n mes and 
addresses on their collars, which is more than can 
. be said for you and me; the police hold up the. 
traffic for them, which is, also more than can be 
said for you and me; they do no work, and can 
lie in bed all day if they like; they are not 
expected to be polite to people they detest: and 
there is a Society to protect them from unkindness 
or neglect. They may well be pardoned if they 
acquire an exaggerated idea of their own impor- 
tance, And I should not be surprised to hear that 
the Chicago dog is already airs, and boasting, as 
dogs will, of having broken up. the home. One 
day he may effect a reconciliation, by standing 
between the old couple and wagging his tail 
knowingly. ‘ : 
If it is to become a common procedure in the 
Courts to award the custody of the dog, it will 
not be Jong before dogs are called as witnesses, 
„since they will betray by their conduct, during the 
hearing, their feelings towards the different parties 
concerned. f am told by students that there are a 
million fine shades of feeling expressed in the 
various kinds of barking, and that a dog, speaking 
by way of a bark, never lies. In any case, here is 
a new character for the playwrights, We are all, 
fancy, a little tired of the problem plays in 
which human beings have it all to themselves. Is 
there a manager courageous enough to produce a 
play in which, as in the Chicago story, the whole 
action turns upon a dog ?, From what F know of 
my compatriots, if they will sniff and snuffle when 
you put upon the stage a deserted wife or a mis- 
understood husband, they will cry their eyes out 
over an ill-used dog. And instead of paying some- 
body £500 a week to act, the manager will simply 
throw the dog a bone. 


The Harvest of the Reparations 
The Young Plan which was hailed at the 


time of its formulation as a very able 
solution of the difficult inter-allied debts 
problem has given rise to consequences 


which are not very hopeful. It comes in 
for some ‘severe criticism in a leading article 
in The Japan Weekly Chronicle : 


What must be the effect in Germany of the 
Conference? There was no serious disagreement 
among the delegates, and their conclusions gave 
the genezal, impression of a united front. But at 
the sanfé "time a scale of payments. remains in 
force which, time has shown, it is impossible to 
pay. Every instalment weakens the power left 
for paying those that follow. The Committee of 
Experts delivered their repert on June 7th, 1929, 
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and on this the scale of payments was agreed to 
which was accepted as final and decisive. Just 
two years after the report was presented we find 
Germany desperately shipping her cash resources 
in order to keep up payments, besides having 
borrowed as much as, anybody would lend in the 
meantime. And this is the Plan which is always 
spoken of as though it were the highwater-mark 
ot skilled accountancy, the wise solution of a 
tremendously difficult problem, the corner-stone 
of the Peace of Europe—and its author will 
probably be the next President of the United- 
States! The best that could be said for it at the 
time of its publication by all who retained some 
` capacity for looking at the thing through a 
medium of common sense was that, taking the 
Reparations as something unalterable, this Plan 
would bleed Germany thoroughly white beforé 
chaos supervened. That estimate “turns out to 
be too optimistic. lt has not lasted two years, 
and we are on the brink of disaster. There was 
a serious enough warning at. the German elections, 
when the Nationalists, 
repudiation of debts and defiance of “sanctions,” 
arose in totally unexpected strength. It is not at 
all improbable that we shall very soon find the 
Powers looking to Mr. Hitler as a possible saviour 
of Central Europe from Bolshevism. It is the 
fashion to ridicule the Russian Bolsheviks and 
to sneer at their achievements in lowering the 
scale of living. At the same tims. the utmost 
possible pressure has been put on, Germany to 
make her lower her standard of living. She hag 
used every possible device of rationalization and 
organization. If Bolshevism were adopted in 
Germany it would be a success from the outset, 
and a competitive world would look rather silly 
in the face of a Russo-German Communist 
combination. Tariffs would have to bs put higher 
than ever to keep out their products, and we 
should haye to bid farewell to the remotest hope 
of reparations. But after allan orderly revolution 
with the loss of the reparations is the least of the 
dangers that confront Europe. When it comes to 
revolution, and men’s passions are stirred, there 
is little chance of things being orderly. Old 
grudges are paid off, and violence stalks abroad. 
Some of Germany’s neighbours might see an 
excellent chance of doing themselves a bit of 
good by intervening on behalf of the party that 
they preferred. The Germans thoroughly under- 
stand these dangers, but they’ may have to go 
far in the company of the extremists in order to 
maintain a, national unity. It is possible that all 
claimants’ except France, will renounce, their 
claims in order to try and stave off the evil day; 
but considering how quickly the end has come 
after the adoption ofa plan that was to carry on 
smoothly for nearly sixty years, it seems unlikely 
that even France’s 54% per cent could be paid, 
while the attempt would leave international 
economics as disordered as ever. 


The Whites and the Natives in:Africa 


A white South Africa is the dream of 
Boers and the British in that qoutry. But 
the presence of coloured people there, who 
almost four times outnumber the Whites has 


with a programme `of 
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converted that dream intoa nightmare. With 
the Indian aspect of the racial problem in 
South Africa most of us are familiar. But 
how deplorable the position of the Blacks is, 
will become clear from the following account 
given in Thé World Tomorrow : 


Behind these problems looms another aad ever 
more ominous factor. One word describes | it: 
fear. Jan. H. Hofmeyr, the young South African 
statesman, graphically describes it in these words : 
“A generation ago men gave little thought ‘to the 
problem of the relations between white man and., 
black. The military power of the Bantu had been 
broken, he had been forced into subjection, he 


. was giving his labour with docility and_ submis- 


sion; consequently the Europeans could devote 
all their attention to disputes among themselves. 
But in our day the man in the street or on the 
farm has become alive to the existence of a native 
problem---As he considers the advance of the 
black man, his thoughts are thoughts of fear— 
fear not of being overwhelmed physically but fear 
lest his position should be undermined in far more 
subtle ways. He fears the penetration of the low-~-. 
paid native into his economic sphere. He _ fears 
the growth of native political rights and the 
possibility that in time, numbers will tell in the 
government of South Africa. He fears, above all, 
that native development will lead to social equality, 
to race-mixture, to the drowning of the white man 


in a black ocean.’ 


The chief cause of this fear is that the native 
population of South Africa has in less than, two 
generations been lifted out of primitive conditions 
and geared up to the maelstrom of our modern 
civilization, Stunned by’ the suddenness of the 
transition as well as by many startling aspects 
of their new environment, the natives today are- 
a conquered and economically dependent mass, 
very nearly a proletariat. 

n South Africa where 1,500,000 permanently: 
domiciled Whites (of British and Dutch ancestry) 
live in close contact with 5,000,000 Blacks, the 
fundamental issue is whether the policy of the 
European in regard to the natives is to be one 
of repression or one of co-operation. Are the 
Bantu people to be exploited for the economic 
advantage of the white race or will the latter 
recognize its responsibility to guide and assist 
them to the highest development of which they 
are capable ? 

Let us examine briefly the conditions under 
which the natives live. The material civilization 
has been’ built up almost entirely by unskilled 
labour working at a bare subsistence wage. A 
white miner works for $5,00 a day, while the 
average native miner earns about $5,00 a week. 
Native labour builds the roads and railroads, digs 
the mines, cultivates the farms, unloads -the ships 
and trains, rans errands, performs domestic service, 
excavates sewers, and erects modern buildings 
in the cities. The cost of living has gone up about 
ninety per cent since 1914, while native wages 
have risen only five per cent. These wages are 
in most cases insufficient for food and the barest 
necessities of life. Under these circumstances, 
the unrest and bitterness which the natives 
manifest toward the governing class are not at 
all surprising. i 
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Poverty is due not only to low wages but even 
more to frightful congestion. Conditions on‘ the 
land have become so unbearable that the natives 
are forced into the urban centres, where they find 
themselves in competition with the poor whites. 
The latter demand protection, and repressive 
legislation is the result. The Colour Bar Act, under 
which any field of industry may be declared a 
white preserve ; the 
which makes it illegal for any native to drive a 
motor car in which a European is riding ; the 
civilized Labour Policy which bars various enter- 
prises to blacks and also removes natives to make 
room for whites are examples of this type of 
legislation. Railways, which formerly emploved 
` natives as porters, now employ only whites. The 
postal Service is likewise displacing natives with 
whites. 


The social difficulties are for the native are as 
serious as the economic. Vast numbers of men are 
‘separated from their families for the greater part of 
each year. Social contacts between natives and 
whites are_of such a nature as to breed only 
“bitterness. Everywhere there is ‘segregation of 
the black man. In the post. office, bank, railway 
station, and in all public buildings he must seek 
separate service and often ungracious, inferior 
accommodation, Even highly educated natives are 
subjected to injustice and indignity. ‘ 

As for education—in spite of the co-operation 
of missionary ‘societies, which are bearing a con- 
siderable part of the burden that rightly belongs 
to the government, existing facilities are Inadequate. 
Less than fifty per cent of the native popuiation 
of school age is in school. Only twenty per cent 
of the Union’s entire revenue from, direct taxation 
is devoted to native welfare including education. 

Political difficulties are due largely to the fact 
that the native is always the victim under class 
legislation. Native land, for example, has been 
protected by special laws; the native has been 
protected against himself and against the liquor 
trade; he has been restricted in the possession 
of firearms. Especially serious is the native’s 
resentment against the pass Laws which limit his 
movements, subject him to annoyance at the hands 
of the police, compel him to be off the streets 

_ after nine o'clock, and cause his imprisonment 
for appearing without a pass. 


— y 


Some Aspects of the Russian Experiment 


The truth about Russia is notoriously: 


difficult to get at. Zhe Christian Register 
publishes an account of Russia by a careful 
and judicious observer and describes 
this account “as . something to believe about 
Russia.” 


First of all, they recognized that the new 
social order demanded a new kind, of people and 
that this necessitated both education and culture. 
Following the plans formulated by John Dewey 
and an educational commission, the educational 
system was thoroughly reorganized. It not only 
extends from the nursery schools and kindergartens 
in the factories and on the farms to, the technical 
schools and universities, but also it reaches, out 
to the remote villages and hamlets where it is 
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teaching the adult peasants to read and write. 
Under the Ozars scarcely one-third of the popula- 
tion were literate. To-day less than one-third 
are illiterate. Progress might have been even 
more rapid had it not been for the shortage of 
both money and teachers. . 

A second problem was health, No one in 
Russia is supposed to “enjoy” ill-health. Disease 
is regarded as a social menace. In other lands 
the very rich and the very poor have the best 
medical. and hospital service. The suffering comes 
among those who are not rich enough to pay 
for the best and too proud to resort to the free 
clinics. In Russja it was determined that all 
should share alike. Hospitals and doctors are 
both alike nationalized and their servizes are free 
for all peasants and workers. The same is true 
of the law. Lawyers are paid by the State and 
their services are also free. With the abolition 
of private property, many of the old laws became 
indperative. Disputes between citizens are for 
the most part family or neighbourhood quarrels. 
The chief qualification, for lawyer or judge is 
not a knowledge of the intricacies of the law but 
a sympathetic understanding of human nature. 

It is in its treatment of social crime that the 
Russian experiment is conspicuous. Toward the 
political offender it is ruthless. His offence is 
interpreted as treason and to him is meted out 
the punishment of the traitor in times of war. 
A midnight arrest, a drum-head trial, and the 
firing squad are the customary procedure. But 
toward the social offender, the Russian system 
is most lenient. In case of mental defectives, the 
prisoner is sent not to jail but to a hospital. 
All other crimes, are attributed to defects of 
education or environment. The demand is, not 
for punishment but re-education. The _ prisoners 
are sent to colonies of rehabilitation, where they 
are given wholesome surroundings and food, ‘made 
to work, paid for their labour, with the hope and 
expectation that when released they will become 
once more useful members of society. At the 
juvenile colony near Moscow, with more than 
one thousand boys and girls between eighteen 
and twenty-four years of age, there was not a 
guard on the place, or a gun, or a fence around 
it. The inmates appeared happy and contented. 
As one said, “We come here bums, and we go 
out men.” 


The five-day week—four days work and one 
day of rest,—with the rest-days staggered so that 
one-fifth of the population are idle every day, 
might have been demoralizing had not the, Soviet 
leaders taken immediate steps to_ provide for 
the wise use of these leisure hours. In the “Park 
of Recreation, Culture and Rest,” near Moscow, 
is furnished a variety of educational, cultural 
and recreational opportunities at a modest cost 
and it is patronized by from seventy-five to one 
hundred thousand men and women every day. 
There are workingmen’s rest homes, usually 
former palaces, where the workers can spend 
their vacation without cost to themselves. : 

Such isthe, challenge of Russia to America, 
Through¥: political system which is a denial ‘of 
liberty, itépresents a challenge to a nation which 
prates ofsliberty only to place it under all sorts 
of restrictions. hf its planned production, by 
which it has found a remedy for unemployment 
a source of increasing wealth, it presents a 
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challenge to the ‘absence of planning which has 
resulted in periods of overproduction and pros- 
perity, followed by periods of under-consumption 
and depression. And in its courageous grappling 
with the most. baffling social problems, it presents 
a challenge to the complacency and indifference 
which has so often characterized our American 
attitude. 

No one assumes that the Russian people have 
more liberty than we. They are simply freer 
than they even were before. No one imagines 
that they are as well off as our American 
workmen. They are simply better off than they 
ever were under the Czars. They have caught 
the vision of a new and better social order and 
they are bending every 
achievement. 

One can. only conjecture as to the possibilities 
ofa country where the profit motive and the 
desire for personal gain have been replaced by 
service of the common good, and sacrifice for a 
worthy cause. In the words of the president of 
the Leningrad Soviet when asked if he had any 
special message for America,—“Tell them that 
in judging Russia they must not compare it with 
the United States but with the Russia of yesterday : 
and remember that we have only been at it 
thirteen years.” 


Gorki Goes Back to Russia 


The news that Gorki was coming back to 
his country roused a mighty wave of 
response from the Russian masses. The 
Soviet Culture Bulletin has taken advantage 


of this occasion to tell its readers how close- 


Gorki has always stood to the work of the 
Revolution. 


Maxim Gorki is inseparably bound up in the 
sonsciousness of the masses with the revolutionary 
struggle, with fight for socialism, and in congratulat- 
ing him, they tell with pride of their own achieve- 
ments in the fields of labour. The following is an 
oxtract from one of many such letters: 

“We, the working men and women, office 
workers, and technical personnel of the Stalin 
Klectro-Mechanical Factory in Kharkov, send you 
yur greetings on your sixty-third birthday as 
srothers in arms. Our socialist construction work 
s proceeding at a rate unprecedented in the history 
% mankind. The working class of the USSR, 
inder the leadership | of the Party of Lenin, has 
aid. the foundation for a mighty development of 
sroductive forces and of culture, for an unequalled 
yurst of creative activity on the part of the 
wor kmen and the labouring masses.” 

“Our factory,” the workmen assure Gorki, “will 
somplete the programme of the Five-Year Plan 
‘his year!” 

In honour of Gorki’s visit, workmen are entering 
he shock brigades and creating shock brigade 
shops named after him. It would be hard to 
ind a better way to greet Maxim Gorki, who has 
axal ited the mighty conscious creative powers. of 
abour all his life long. Now he is both seeing 
wid taking part in the construction work of the 

SR, which is being carried forward by a wave 
of labour enthusiasm such as the world has never 
oefore witnessed. 


energy toward its . 
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The underlying idea of. Gorki’s novels is now 
being brought to life in the Land of the Soviets. 
The shock brigade movement, the socialist competi-~ 
tion, the utter devotion of the workers to the 
common cause of socialist construction—al! this 
is but a realization of the finest hopes of the great 
writer. ` 

The masses of the USSR are quite aware that 
every step of theirs on the path of socialist labour 
serves to bind them still closer to Maxim Gorki. 
They know, moreover, what mighty blows Gorki 
is dealing at the enemies of the Soviet Union. 
They know, too, what a passion of rage is roused 
in these enemies by Gorki’s_devotion to socialism 
and its realization in the Land of the Soviets. 
The causes of this rage against Gorki are quite | 
evident to the workers of the USSR. 

“You have always protested “boldly against 
capitalist exploitation, against the imperialists 
who are making ready for a war of intervention 
against the USSR,” we readin a letter to Gorki 
pom the members of the “Red Specialists’ collective 
arm. 

“The labouring masses of the USSR will not 


let anyone offend Gorki—their own Gorki! Hands ¥" 


off Gorki! This is the answer of millions of 
people in the Soviet Union to the campaign against 
Gorki started by anti-Soviet groups abroad. 

Gorki really “belongs” to the workers, to whom 
he is bound by a thousand ties. Ata time when 
he is engaged in summing up the results of his 
great experience in along novel, he still finds 
leisure, not only to respond to all the most 
important events of the day in his published 
letters, but also to carry on personal pore pondencs 
with a tremendous number of people, Letters and 
answers fly back and forth like a flock of birds. 
He keeps up constant communication with his 
friends among the workmen, collective farmers, 
and young people of the most remote corners 
of the huge Soviet territory. Gold-miners from 
Aldan, students of the Workers’ Faculty in 
Serpukhov, shock brigade writers, Young Pioneers, 
all write to Gorki, telling him about their work, 
sharing their successes and their difficulties with 
him. And not one of these letters ever remains 
unanswered, 

Gorki knows that the USSR really has great 
achievements to its credit—“amazing achievements,” 
as he likes to say. He wants these achievements 
to be known to all those who are, or should be. 
friends of the jand in, which a new society and 
a new culture -are being created. All the splendid 
energy and depth of “Gorki’s work is devoted to 
the cause of this new society, to the future of 
mankind. It isin the service of this ideal that 
he mercilessly attacks the camp of the enemies of 
the USSR, the imperialist, the obscurantist, the 
philistine in all his forms. In this cause. Gorki 
reveals to millions in the words of a great artist 
a picture of the birth of the new world in the 
Land of the Soviets. 


The Birth of a Genius 


nature and its cause have 
always been a fascinating -problem for 
psychologists. In accounting for the 
appearance of a genius there has always been 
a difference of opinion between those who 
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ascribe an overwhelming importance to 
environment and those who believe ‘in 
nothing but heredity. Dr. Kretschmer belongs 
to the second group. He thinks that environ- 
mental psychology, such as that of Adler 
and of Freud, is concerned with too superfi- 
cial a layer of personality; these psychologies 
may be useful clinically, but ‘they can never 
deal with the fundamental problems of 
character, which are problems of biology 
and heredity. Holding such opinions, Dr. 
Kretschmer. looks to heredity for an explana- 
tion of the appearance of a genius. His 
views on this question are summarized in a 
review of his newest book in The New States- 
man and. Nation : 


That inherited dispositions, writes Professor 
Kretschmer, “and not environmental factors, are the 
essential causes of highly talented performances 
can, be regarded as proven, according to the present 
position of research.” It is remarkable how writers 
in this field, seem impelled toward unbalanced 
partisanship either for heredity or for environment. 
That the two factors might be treated with equal 
respect seems more than most psychologists can 
bear to admit. However, if Professor Kretschmer’s 
book be taken for what it is, a necessarily one-sided 
investigation of human psychology, his conclusions 
are interesting. Briefly, they are as follows: (1), 
The most that a thoroughly sound heredity can 
produce is a capable, vigorous, industrious person, 
a person with a high degree of talent and one who 
is likely to command wordly success, (2), a “pure 
race,” in so far as such a thing can exist, will 
resemble the talented man; it will be capable but 
uninspired, (3), to produce a genius, there must be 
some taint of biological degeneracy in the heredity. 
There must be a large element of the biologically 
sound and able ; but this must be crossed in such 
a way as to throw the whole psychic organism 
somewhat out of balance, (4), the group that is 
most likely to produce geniuses ‘is therefore the 
group with mixed blood, where two or more 
talented races have come together and have inter- 
bred long enough for the fruitful taint of degenera- 
tion to have appeared. . 

In support of his thesis, Professor Kretschmer 
investigates the psychic history of a number of 
geniuses, some of whom are obviously of the mad 
type, while others have heen supposed to be notably 
sound and normal: Bismarck, Robert Meyer, 
Nietzsche, Robespierre, and—most interesting of 
all—Goethe. Many people would feel that Goethe 
might be a stumbling-block to a theory that relates 
genius and psychosis, But as Professor Kretschmer 
pictures him, Goethe is the most useful example 
of all—with a family that is biologically unsound 
and with his own life subject to a regular periodi- 
city of exaltation and depression (in seven-year 
cycles) that, suggests the manic depressive. The 
section on Goethe end with these sentences, a good 
summary of the book’s main thesis : 

“People are so fond of holding Goethe up as the 
prototype of powerful  intellectial health and 
balanced harmony. of spirit. Goethe’s. family circle 
teaches us something quite different. When we see 
how his brother and sister withered away in their 
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tenderest youth and how the only remaining sister 
was spared merely to pass away in bitterness, 
feebleness and gloom, when we see how nearly the 
poet himself is touched by the same force that 
ruined his sister, then we can trace the working 
of real human fate. We can recognize the same 
family destiny as poisoned the lives of Beethoven 
or Michel Angelo. We perceive genius at last as 
the shape of Iphigeneia, as the last bright blossom 
among the distorted products of a degenerating 
species. There stands by Goethe a sister. as there 
stood by Iphigeneia a dark melancholy brother.” ' 


is War Worth While 


The Literary Digest brings 
remarkable concensus of adverse 
with regard to war . 


“War hurts everybody and helps nobody—except 
the _profiteers—and settles nothing.” = 
That crisp and eloquent characterization of war 
was uttered, strangely enough, by a military man, 
Field-Marshal Sir William Robertson, the only man 
who ever rose from private to field-marshal in the 
British Army. He is declared by Viscount Cecil of 
Chelwood to be England’s greatest living soldier. . 
It was the keynote of a great public meeting in ` 
London at which, as we are told by _ the 
correspondent of the New York Times, “Great 
Britain committed herself to continue her efforts 
for that disarmament which Mr. Hoover declares 
to be a vital factor in the whole question of 
international debts and the world’s economic ills.” 
But other great leaders struck the same note, 
and it is all the more significant that they are men 
of diverse — political views—Premier Ramsay 
MacDonald, his predecessor, Stanley_ Baldwin, and 
the war-time Premier, David Lloyd George. 
Expressing the common view, Mr. MacDonald 


id: : . 

“Unless we reduce men, unless we reduce guns, 
unless we reduce ships, unless we reduce the 
means of destruction from the air, and all other 
destruction, unless we can produce programmes with , 
armament figures less than the figures the various 
nations have now, we shall not have done our duty 
at Geneva. Geneva must give result.” . 

This, the correspondent adds, “was the launching 
of England's campaign to put an aroused public 
opinion back of the Government’s determination to. 
make a success of the general disarmament confer- 
ence at Geneva, next February.” 

From Italy, too, comes quick assurance that that 
country is anxious to stand with President Hoover 
in his contention that arms reduction should follow 
upon his debt moratorium. After a talk with 
Secretary of State Stimson, Premier Mussolini said, 
as quoted in the press, that “Italy is disposed to 
accept the lowest figure of armament, even a limit 
of 10,000 rifles for Italy—provided no other nation 
has more.” an 

These developments, together with our acceptance’ 
of the League of Nations’ invitation to attend the 
arms conference, stir a great deal of comment in the 
American press, and our editors appear hopeful, if 
not exactly confident, that Mr. Hoover’s moratorium. 
leadership will . find expression. in reduced 
armaments. Many are the obstacles in the way, it 
is agreed—and the chief of these is said to be what. 
attitude France will take. 


together a 
opinion 


a 





The Modern Man 


Dr. C. G. Jung contributes to 
Bharata a very stimulating article on “the 


Prabuddha 


modern man.” Jn this 
article he defines what he means by the 
term modern man. According to him, 


The confession of modernity means the voluntary 
choice of bankruptey, the oath of poverty, and 
abstinence in a new sense, and the still more 
paintal renunciation of the halo of sanctity. for 
which the sanction of history is always, necessary. 
To be unhistorical is the Promethean sin. In, the 
sense the modern man is sinful. Higher conscious- 
ness is therefore guilt. But a man cannot attain 
the maximum degree of present-day consciousness 
unless he has passed through the various levels 
of consciousness belonging to the past, unless in 
other words, he has satisfactorily fulfilled the 
tasks set for him by his world. Thus he must 
be a virtuous and upright man in the best sense, 
one who can do just as much as anyone else, 
and still more besides, by virtue of which, he is 
able to climb to the next higher levels of con- 
sciousness. 

I realize that the concept of “uprightness” is 
one especially hated by the pseudo-modern man 
since it reminds him in unpleasant fashion of its 
betrayal. But that cannot prevent: us from 
selecting uprightness as an, essential criterion of 
a modern man. This criterion is indispensable, 
for without it, the modern is nothing but a 
conscienceless adventurer. He must be upright 
in the highest degree, for being unhistorical is 
merely faithlessness to the past, if it is not 
supplanted by, creative capacity on the other side. 
To be conscious of the- present only by giving 
the lie to the past. would be a pure swindle. 
The present has meaning only when it stands 
between yesterday and to-morrow. Itis a pro- 
cess, a transition, that parts from yesterday and 
goes toward tomorrow. Whoever is conscious 
of the present in this sense may call himself 
modern. : 

Many people call themselves “modern,” especially 
the pseudo-moderns. By the same token, we 
often find the really modern people among those 
who call themselves old-fashioned. They do this 
on the one hand im order to compensate In one 
way or another for that sinful vanquishing of 
the historical by a heightened emphasis of the 
past. and on the other hand they call themselves 
old-fashioned in order to avoid being confused. 
with the pseudo-moderns. Cheek by jowl with 
every good thing is to be found its corresponding 
evil, and. nothing good can come into the world 
without bringing forth at the same time its 
correlated evil. It is this sad fact that makes 
illusory the feeling of elation that comes with a 
full consciousness of the present, the feeling that 
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one is the fulfilment and result of uncounted 
thousands of years. At best itis the confession 
of a proud poverty because one is_ also the dis- 
appointment of thousands-of-years-old hopes, and 
illusions. Nearly two thousand years of Christian 
history, and instead of Paradise and life everlast- 
ing, we have the World War of Christian nations 
with barbed wire entanglements and poisonous 
gases—what a debacle in heaven and on earth ! 


The Calcutta University and Sanskrit 


In the same aper, the editor discusses 
what he terms Caleutta University’s apathy 
for Sanskrit : 


The proposal of Sanskrit as an optional subject 
in the Matriculation appears to be a very un- 
sound view expressed by the Syndicate of the 
Calcutta University. It is a pity that Sanskrit, 
the ancient classical language of India in which 
ave embedded the noblest achievements of the 
Hindu genius in various branches. of human 
knowledge, should be treated as an optional subject 
for Hindu boys and girls. We do not find 
sufficient reason for the proposal. It is impera- 
tively necessary for the Hindu boys and girls 
to acquire some workable knowledge of Sanskrit, 
so that they may, to some extent, be acquainted 
with the richest gems of human thought as ex- 
pressed in the immortal treatises like the Gita, 
the Upanishads, etc. If Sanskrit be made optional, 
at least a section of Hindu boys and girls will 
remain in the dark about them, unless and until 
they study Sanskrit independently some time in 
their life. Not to speak of the proud legacy, that 
the Hindus have inherited through Sanskrit in the 
fields of mathematics, astronomy, philosophy, 
literature, and so on, a little knowledge of Sanskrit 
is so essential even in the daily life of the 
Hindus. i 

indian culture speaks mainly through Sanskrit. 
Its spirit can hardly understood with no knowledge 
of Sanskrit. In these days when the revival of . 
Indian culture is so much talked of, it is deplor- 
able that our boys and, girls should be given an 
opportunity for neglecting the medium of the 
same. 

Sanskrit words and their intonation. have a 
sacred and wonderful effect on the Hindu ‘mind. 
Our boys and girls are born_ and bred in and 
through the Sanskritic culture. Dreams and ideais 
of the Hindu society and religion are mostly 
represented in Sanskrit. Hindu rites and rituals 
are all done in the same language. However 
ignorant of Samskrit our youths may remain, 
they have to do some solemn affairs of their lite 
in Sanskrit. Under these circumstances, Sanskrit 
should by no means be made an optional subject 
for our young boys and girls. The argument that 
the language is difficult is no plea for making the 
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change. Moréovér, the plea is unpardonable on 
the part of the Hindus. 

The question of scientific studies in favour of 
the proposal is also groundless. Because training 
in science has nothing to do with the point at 
issue. Rather. it is desirable that scientific study 
and a knowledge of Sanskritic culture should go 
side by side, so that our boys and girls may 
develop a synthetic outlook and vision. 


The Old and New in Nepal 


Mr. Johan Van Manen contributes a very 
interesting article on Nepal to the Martin- 
Burn House Magaxine. In course of this 
article he sums up the present cultural 
situation in that country. 


One of the dominating impressions made by 
the valley of Nepal is the struggle between past 
and present, between the dying Newari culture 
of the past and the progressive Gurkha culture 
of the present and the future. The old Buddhist 
Newari community lived and throve in this small 
valley, a self-contained little saucer cut off from 
every roadway of communication, and so from 
the parent Hindu civilization to the South. 
During, this time it developed a most typical 
and artistic culture which has left traces of its 
efflorescence during 800 years in the three larger 
towns, Kathmandu, Bhatgaon and Patan. 

These towns are full of ancient buildings, all 
in the distinctive old Nepalese style. One finds 
these magnificent old houses encased in refined 
wood-carving of hundreds of years ago, but 
nothing has been renovated or created for 
centuries. The delicately carved facades are 
still there, full of colour and full of form. In 
the market-places there are fine stone carvings. 
Everywhere there is a riot of colour and form 
showing that universal need of beautification 
which can only be the result of an equal sense 
of beauty felt by all the inhabitants of the street. 

One sees the ae thing in Sicily. in Italy, in 
Germany. You will find nooks and corners not 
touched by modern hand, the crystallized out- 
put of an artistic feeling of a people no longer 
creative but still capable of passive admiration. 
and appreciation of perfection. It is a most in- 
teresting experience to come to such things after 
three days’ hard. trekking through the jungle. 
To descend along a cyclopean staircase of rocks 
tand boulders fit for cavemen ; then to be trans- 
ferred to a twentieth-century. motor car; and 
then suddenly to find yourself in a market-place 
which is the middle ages come to life. But the 
little town, mediaeval in its trappings and 
mediaeval in its beauty, is inhabited by a people 
no longer vitally connected with the artistic 
shell in which they live. One feels that within 
a few hundred years all of it will fade away. 

' Side by side you find the erections of the new 
aristocracy, the sturdy, the practical Gurkha. 
His utilitarian _ temperament, which rules the 
day, m replaced the old Newari artistic one. 
He builds his big houses in a matter-of-fact 
manner and his houses are useful though not 
beautiful, just as the old houses are beautiful 
but not useful. These Gurkhas who have pene- 
trated into these mountain fastnesses have first 
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been invigorated by the mountain air and have 
then brought new blood and a new attitude to 
the country. The new-comer is not so artistic 
as the representative of the old civilization, nor 
such a lover of the beautiful, . but more active. 


moro- energetic, more practical, a dynamic 


The old civilization was charming and attrac- 
tive but is no longer equipped for the battles of 
modern life, and its way is at present creatively 
far less strong than the other. The older civili- 
zation is living in a past which it still worships, 
but neither understands, nor revivifies, nor main- 
tains, nor re-creates. The newer civilization is a ` 
better administrator. more instinct with vitality, 
and more adapted to the needs and possibilities of 
the future. 

I think that the foremost impression of our 
visit to Nepal is that poignant, inescapable drama 
in a nation, asitis the drama in {the individual, 
of the contest between a love for the past which 
is no longer productive, and the necessity for the 
preraibe of creative power which will build a new 
uture. 


Can You Stay in Nepal ? 


In the same article Mr. Van Manen tells 
how difficult it is for foreigner to get into 
and stay in Nepal: 


Nepal as a whole is one of the very few 
countries which are still closed to outside visitors. 
No European in India can come into Nepal 
without permission from the Maharaja of the 
country. In the case of Hindu pilgrims there are 
certain guarantees and certain administrative 
arrangements to make it certain that the visitor- 
even though he be a Hindu shall not remain in 
the country without authorization. To show the 
extraordinary extent of this exclusiveness we 
may relate a story, which was told us locally, 
but which we have not verified in detail, regard- 
ing a custom in connection with the annual pil-* 
grimage of thousands upon thousands of Hindus 
who come to visit famous shrines, bathing places, 
or religious festivals in the country, Thousands 
upon thousands of such pilgrims cross the frontier, 
let us say at Raxaul, to tramp a long and weary 
way. Having performed their ceremonies _ they 
return again. Hach such party of pilgrims is in 
charge Of a leader who is responsible for it. 
When it comes to the first. toll house or barrier, 
the whole party is assembled and counted,’ and 
for every man, woman or child in the party the 
Nepalese officer drops one single gram into a 
little basket. Having deposited as many single 
grains as there are individuals forming that 
band, he seals it under the name of the band 
under such and such a party leader and the. 
pilgrimage goes on its way. When the pilgrims’ 
return the leader has to assemble his pilgrims 
again, the basket is brought from the shelf, the 
grains are counted and there must be as many 
individuals passing out of the frontier as there 
are grains in that basket. If one man is missing 
the edict goes forth and, he must be found. We 
were told that in cases in which a man has died 
on the way, he is always traced, and accounted 
for, but if he has attempted to remain in, the 
country he is discovered and escorted back. A 
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primitive arrangement, but one that 
work extremely well. : 

For Europeans it is more difficult to enter, and 
then invariably from Raxaul, along one definite 
road, to the capital, and back again. There have 
one been very few and minor exceptions to this 
rule. i 


seems to 


Social Legislation in Madras 


Some time ago the Madras Government 
passed an act for the suppression of immorality 
in the province, but its execution has not 
‘been very prompt. Stridharma, 
interested in this as in every issue involving 
the welfare .of women, deals. with this 

` question in an editorial note: 


The enforcement of the Act seems to be still 
under the consideration of the Madras Govern- 
ment even though the Act has been. passed as an 
urgent measure in the previous Legislative Council 
nearly a year anda half before. Again .we are 
‘pained to learn that the Government is thinking of 
-amending the Act so as to make it applicable only 
to the city of Madras. The Standing Committee 
: that was appointed to consider the Bill after hear- 
ing expert evidence on the : ubje-t, and after ful 
‘discussion amended the original Vigilance Bill so 
as to extend its application to the whole Presidency. 
‘Now, according toa rough police estimate, the 
number of brothels in the city is over, 700 and 
in case the application of the Act is restricted only 
‘to the city it will not be difficult for these brothels 
to shift themselves from the, city to the moffusil 
‘towns such as Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Madura and 
‘to the near suburbs of Madras. Soon after the 
passing of the Act, the other provinces congratu- 
lated Madras that it has , gone a step further than 
‘themselves in ‘this particular legislation and now 
we are- sorely disappointed at the reactionary 
proposals of the Government. As the W. I. As 
deputation has rightly pointed out in its memoran- 
-dum of April 13th, demanding the immediate 
enforcement of the Act, the girls rescued under 
the Madras Children’s Act, namely, the permanent 
inmates of the society number only 60 even 
-though the Act has been in force for the last six 
or seven years. Now’ under the Act for the 
“Suppression of Immoral Traffic, as only minor girls 
will be rescued from the houses of, ill-fame, we 
-do not expect the number of such girls to go up 
-even beyond 50 ata time. If the reason for the 
proposed restricted application of the Act be the 
fear on the part of Government of large number 
of minor girls requiring accommodation at a time, 
we strongly feel that such a calculation on, the 
part of the Government is based on no _ statistics 
ahd hence the fear on that score is totally 
unfounded. . f 

Therefore we strongly urge for the immediate 
application of the Act throughout the whole 
‘Presidency. d f . 

Then coming to the most important question, 
that is, the succesful working of the Act itself 
#we hold the view that a just _ enforcement 
-of the Act will be possible only with the help 
of certain number of trained women social workers. 
Jt is dangerous to entrust this kind of work to 
‘men officers alone. We are strengthened 
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in our opinion by the revelations , of the police acts 
during the past one year. Cases of police 
misbehaviour, and assaults on women not only 
during the Civil Disobedience movement but also 
on other occasions when women have been taken 
into police custody have, been brought to our 
notice. It is a matter of daily sight that especially 
the poor and the illiterate. women when accused 
of even trivial offence are insulted, abused, 
and at times assaulted by the subordinate 


-police, Of course such things are not uncommon 


even in advanced countries like England and 
America but the redeeming features in those 
countries is that a remedy has been already found 
in the employment of women police to deal with 
all cases of women and children offenders. 
Therefore, we should also resort. to some such 
means to protect our women and children and 
to safeguard the interest of the poor and the 
destitute. We bave in our midst unemployed 
nurses, medical graduates and trained , experienced 
teachers whose services may be utilized for that 
purpose. In the work of entry and investigation 
Into brothels, in the taking of evidence from 
women, in removing the minor girls from houses 
of ill-fame to places of safe custody and accompany- 
ing them, to the court women’s presence and 
escort is indispensable. There isan Anglo-Indian 
nurse in the Madras Children Aid Society who 
has proved to be an excellent probation officer 
and care-taker of girls in that society and it will 
not be difficult for the Government to secure more 
such women for the post of women. prohation 
officers and women escorts. : 3 
_ Also an experienced women Medical Officer is 
indispensable on the police staff and under her 
should work other women workers. Otherwise 
it is almost certain that the operation of the Act 
will give rise to police abuses and blackmailing « 
of the innocent. 


The Work of the Whitley Commission 


Mr. S. Satyamurthi reviews the work of 


the Labour Commission in The Indian 
Review : ; 

The, recommendations are summarized, in 
appendix I. The full text of the recommendations, 


however, is found scattered throughout the text of 
the report. The recommendations are so numerous 
that it is impossible to refer to them, even briefly, 
in a review of this kind. But the most important 
of them may be mentioned to show their general 
nature. The Commission is right in insisting ‘that 
the aim, forthe present at least, should be to 
mantain the factory workers’ link with the village 
and, as far as possible, to regularize it. They 
recommend that the weekly limit of hours for 
perennial factories should be reduced to 54, and 
the daily limit to 10. Nobody can complain that 
it is too generous. They deal with the requirements 
of women workers, and suggest inter alia, that 
ereches should be provided for children up to the age 
of six years, where considerable numbers of women 
are employed. They suggest useful amendments 
of the Factories Act. They, make special and 
elaborate recommendations with regard to mines, 
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ind fecommend that no child under the age of 
14 years should be permitted to work in or about 
the mines. They, of course, approve. of, the 
prohibition of the emp:oyment of woman in mines. 

With regard to Railways. the most important 
recommendation is that, in rezard to racial discri- 
mination, definite steps should now be taken which 
will lead in a specified term of years to the 
progressive elimination of any form of discrimination. 
as regards both appointments and promotions-to all 
grades and classes. : 

In view of the present agitation about retrench- 
ment on Railways, and the belated appointment 
of a Committee to go into the whole question by 
the Goverament of India, the recommendation of 
the Commission on this matter is instructive. They 
say “where any comprehensive scheme for reducing 
itaff is contemplated in an industry, the introduc- 
ion of a joint scheme of unemployment insurance 
should be considered. Government, should examine 
he possibilities of making preparations to deal with 
inemployment, when it arises and of taking action 
where it is now required, on the lines of the 
system devised to deal with famine in rural areas.” 


_ How important prohibition of alcohol is for the 
industrial worker is brought out by the recommen- 
dation of the Commission that, in all large cities 
and industrial areas, a general policy should be 
adopted of restricting the facilities for the sale of 


of liquor. The Commission also makes useful 
persmimendations to deal with the indebtedness of 
abour, 


Local and Municipal authorities may well take 
advantage of the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion that Local authorities should constract 
Sanitary markets in all urban and industrial areas, 
and that the Adulteration of Foods Act should be 
enforced, and that they should co-operate in the 
development of child-welfare centres, and women’s 
clinics. They also recommend that maternity 
benefit legislation should be enacted throughout 
India, on the lines of the schemes operating in 
Bombay and the Central Provinces. . i 

The Commission deal comprehensively with the 
problem of housing of the industrial workers; and 
1f those recommendations are carried out, the condi- 
tions of the housing of these labourers will 
considerably improve. They recommend that the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act should now be 
extended to cover as completely as possible the 
workers in organized industry, whether- their 
occupations are hazardous or not : and there should 

ea gradual extension to workers, in less organized 
employment, beginning with those who are subject 
to most risk, 
a the vexed question of Trade Unions, the 
Commission makes far-reaching recommendations. 
hey include the following : “Recognition” should 
mean that a Union has the right to negotiate with 
the employer in respzct of matters affecting either 
the common or individual interests of its members. 
The fact that a Union consists only of a minority of 
employees, or the existence of rival unions, are not 
sufficient grounds for refusing recognition. Govern- 
ment should take the lead, in the case of their 
industrial employees, in making recognition of 
Unions easy, and in encouraging them to secure 
registration. They also recommend that the 
question of providing means for the impartial 
examination of disputes in public utility services 
should be examined. 
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The Problem of Race 


The Young Builder has an interesting 
discussion of the problem of race by Mr. 
C. F. Andrews. Mr. Andrews says: 


There are two things which seem fo me to be 
fairly well established: That race is one of those 
things which lead from a dead uniformity to a 
beautiful unity. It is that marvellous purpose 
about it which we seein the leading forward 
from the undifferentiated to the differentiated. 
That, I feel certain, is the function of Race; it‘is 
to give us diversity in unity. 

The second 
as fairly established (but I speak here with some. 
trepidation, for we have not yet studied this 
subject thoroughly) is that environment itself has 
the effect of making this differentiation to a very’ 
great extent; aad that itis due to groups of 
human bzings who themselves belong to one: 
humanity, living in particular’ environments, in 
which they grow up from immemorial generations,. 
and gradually shaping themselves to their environ- 


ment, through the impact. of that environment on. 


human life, and—I would almost dare to say— 


human life on environment, that the races become - 


formed or shapad or moulded. This is so at any 
rate with the sub-races. 
come ‘from the British Isles 


those who have 


develop new racial characteristics when they live - 
for more than afew generations in the tropics, . 
: skin becomes . 
darker in colour; their very temperament begins to - 


say of North Queansland. Their 


change: they get moulded by their environment, 
an 

effect., j ation € 
a great extent, ia the past, in diferent geographical 
areas, which were separated by 


very distiact differences, 
characteristics; and 
into India, India-as I have seea and 


very distinct racial 


witnessed — 


has moulded them ail and they all become one. race - 


in the bosom of Mother India , 
I have come recently from South America. It 


point that I think we may regard ' 


, You have only to notice,.-. 
for instance, how remarkably such a people as. 


in time the environment inevitably has its . 
Through the isolation of these groups, to - 


; mountains and ' 
seas and impassable borders, we have got today - 


while many races have gone.: 


is an amazing thing to go from North. America to - 


the South; the difference is tremendous. 


I know ` 


that there are differences of stock, and that the. - 
Latin races have more tended towards the.south - 
of the new world, and the Anglo-Saxons towards: - 


the north of the new world but, it would seem to 
me—I do not know whether this is.really only an 


impression, though it was a very deep impression— - 
that we have in South America, in that beautiful - 
the beginning of the: - 


and wonderful environment, 
moulding of another race in human history.. 

The two points l1 have | 
first we clearly acknowledge the, value of racial 
variety. It. e of : 
beautiful things in human life, 


pecause itleads from dead uniformity to living 
unity, from the undifferentiated to the beautifully 
differentiated. 

The second ; 
ment, climate, all these things that are around 
and about us, which form ding 
of man, gradually mould and, shape human life in 


the natural surroundings . 


made are these: Thè =~ 


is one of the most wonderful and i 
not a thing to be - 
obliterated, but a thing to be- treasured, to be : 
gloried in, a thing that will beautify existence, . 


point is that geography,. environ- - 
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different areas, and where the isolation has been 
very great owing to barriers of sea and mountain 
„and desert. there you get these races or sub- 
races formed. i T GA 


Food-Essentials 


‘The science of nutrition 
“of very recent investigations. But it has 
-an important bearing on the physical 
development ofa nation. This subject has 
been seriously : neglected in India. It is 
therefore with great interest that we read 
an article on the science of nutrition in 


is the result 


‘The Scientifie Indian, in course of which 
‘the writer deals with question of food- 
‘essentials : 

‘The food must provide all the substances 


‘needed. by the living cells for the proper exercise 
-of their chemical processes; there must be none 
‘that are in deficiency and none, if the cells are 
‘not to be burdened with a maximum of labour, 
‘that are in excess. For if there be some that 
‘ave deficient or lacking in the food, then the 
-chemical changes with which these substances 
‘are concerned become impaired or | fail, with 
resultant impairment or failure in function of 
some corresponding organ or tissue of the body. 
While if there be some that are continually in 
excess certain cells will ultimately fail from 
exhaustion brought about by overwork, and 
‘disease of the corresponding organ_ 1 
will result. There are thus two directions in 
which nutritional, disorders may arise: the one 
by deficiency of essential elements in the food; 
the. other by excess of certain ingredients of the 
food: and these two by their combination ‘may 
‘povide a third. The ideal food is therefore a 
‘palatable mixture of essential food-stuffs arranged 
‘in such proportions as to. satisfy, every need of 
‘the body without overburdening it with work. 


The’ essential food-stuffs are nitrogenous 
substances called proteins; starches and sugars 
-eatled carbohydrates, fats, mineral - salts, and 


water. The amounts of these required for each 
sex, from infancy to old age and under varying 
conditions of rest. work, climate and temperature 
are now fairly well-known though there is still 
much to be` learned especially in regard to the 
quantities of them that are needed in’ tropical 
countries for various classes of labour.. All 
these food-stuifs exist, some in greater proportion 
than others, in the food-materials which Nature 
provides for our use: the proteins principally in 
animal foods, such as, meat. fish, fowl. 
and milk but at also in vegetable foods such 
as pulses and cereal grains though in less suitable 
form and less proportion than in animal foods. 
The carbohydratess exist principally in vegetable 
and fruit: the fats in the flesh of animals, milk 
egg and certain fish, as well as in various nuts 
and seeds: while the mineral salts—of whom 
there are some 20 essential kinds~are derived 
both from animal and from vegetable sources. The 
essence of sucessful nutrition is so_to combme 
these natural foods as to provide a sufficiency of all 
essentials without excess of any. 


or tissue . 


egg. 


The Caises of the Commtiial Riots 


Dr. N. B. Parulekar contributes a very” 
penetrating article on the causes of the: 
communal differences to The Khalsa Revier: 
He finds the root causes of this sore of: 
our political life in the competition amongs 
the educated upper classes for jobs and: 
economic advantages, : 


“Is there any. religious issue at the back of: 
Hinidu-Moslem riots ?” I asked, and the uniform* 
answer was, “Not at all.” Among those who 
shared this view was a Maulana of Ajmere, 
proprietor in part of the Holy Shrine, which tot 
Indian Moslems is sacred next only to Mecca, 
a leader of the Ahmedia movement, a president: 
of a Moslem University, the Moslem Home Member’ 
of a provincial government, and a __ leading’ 
advocate, who is a descendant of the priests of 
the Mogul Empire. On the other hand they 
uniformly told me that those who are instigating. 
the riots are not all religious. They mostly . come 
from the educated class, nurtured in nonsectarian 
schools, good mixers in, “Y” programmes, and. 
turned out of universities certified as having 
received a liberal education. On the other hand 
the humble village folk still continne to call 
respected neighbours of other communities as 
uncle, grandfather, brother, and so on, 7% eœ, in 
terms, of family relationship. Hindu and Moslem 
ask each others counsel, share each otlier’s 
sorrows, attend marriage festivals as well as 
funeral processions. But to the educated exploiter 
all are simply voters in a political machine where 
power and profits can be had for those who know 
how to divide and dominate. Naturally he does 
not care if his co-religionists continue to live in 
squalor, ignorance, and starvation. 

' “The M. A.s are fighting’ and the poor are 
following,” exclaimed the seventy-year old Moslem: 
Home Member of the United Provinces, where. 
riots are more frequent than in other parts of 
India. Analysed into its elements, much of the 
communal strife, 4 e. the most frightful part 
of it, dissolves itself. into rivalry among small 
groups of the educated for bread and butter or 
a standard of living as much above it as, possible. 
Owing to centuries, of foreign rale mixed with 
indigenous autocracies India has had the misfortune 
of government posts carrying with them all the 
public prestige. During the British administration 
in particular the few. higher offices open to the 
Indians are coupled with extravagant salaries 
in excess of those in the A. or England. 
These are looked uponas an anchorage by_ the 
educated ambitious. Moreover, with the advent 
of Swaraj or self-government, more of these posts 
hitherto occupied by the Britishers will be thrown 
open to the native candidates. A scramble for 
these is in progress from now on and a class 
of people are anxious to whip up communal 
feelings to get as many posts as possible reserved 
under’ communal auspices, but in reality for 
themselves and their relatives. On the other hand, the 
sons of farmers and far off, villagers who make 
np almost 90 per cent of the country’s population. 

Hindu cr Moslem, have as remote a chance ol 
aspiring toany one of these as to the White 
House in Washington. 


eros 
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The same is true in professions and trades 
in affected places. A Hindu lawyer would condemn 
Hindu clients for going to a Moslem lawyer, 
apparently on the ground of religion, though in 
his heart of hearts he desires business more 
than religion. Merchants would like to_ insure 
trade, contractors to secure deals and, office 
holders to patronize their own relations in the 
name of their community. Even under such 
circumstances men do not buy or sell on the 
basis of religion but on purely economic considera- 
tions. However, toa losing man any excuse is 
good enough. ‘The greatest among them is the 
money lender, who though he himself remains 
casteless, colourless, aad creedless like the capital 
he deals with, yet nevertheless accounts for more 
trouble between the Hindus and Moslems than 
all the so-called religious issues of processions 
before the mosques and temples put together. 


The East and the West 


. Madame B. P. Wadia analyses the difficult 
problem of the relations of Orientals and 
Westerners and of their respective cultures, in 
The Visva-Bharati Quarterly. 


But, what of that hatred of which we spoke? 
Will it not precipitate a-war between the many 
coloured races of Asia onthe one hand andthe many 
proud_ peoples of Europe and America? We hope 
not. But hopes are hollow, and if they are to be 
realized ina tangible fashion, we have to work 
for them. : 

As it seems easy to look at the faults of others 
than our own, let us glance at our Asiatic 
neighbours It is difficult to find, out in whom 
distrust for the West is absent. Dislike for us is 
everywhere, and not silent either. Perhaps if 
we ask in what classes of the Eastern peoples is 
there least resentment, .we might be able to get 
some basis for consideration. Those who are 
thorough-going materialists in the East are most 
vociferous against the West. Asiatic students of 
European and American Universities distrust and 
dislike us the most. They do not hate our ways 
and our institutions in themselves: most of them 
adopt European costume and ideas; their outlook 
is mainly western. But they certainly are all 
wrath and contempt for_us. The way in which 
they are received in Western countries, the 
treatment meted out to them, ete., etc. all go to 
build up their attitude towards us. We do not 
altogether ` blame them; we must be prepared to 
take the consequences of our sneering, snobbish, 
and superior attitude. On their return home these 
students beat us at our own games, lash us with 
the whips bought in Paris or London or Washington, 
shoot us with the guns of Sorbonne, of Oxford, of 
Yale. They quote our Holy Bible to prove liow 
unchristian we are; they apply the lessons of our 
histories, the rebellions of our masses against our 
tyrants, and compose and sing their-own Marseil- 
laise; they imitate our orators, recite our poets, 
and kindle the fire in their countrymen and make 

them shout—Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, They 
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are assisted. by the products of Western model - 
schools and colleges in every Asiatic country. 
This factor has been recognized, but not to the 
extent it ought to. 

At the opposite _po'e is to be found another 
class which hates Westerners profoundly, If the 
student drunk with the wine of the West is 
vociferous, the priest full of his creedal .hashish- 
wars against usin silence. He does not fail to 
see that our western education, has ruined his 
professional prospects, has shorn him of his powers, 
and has brought disregard and even contempt on 
his goods. We doubt very much if even the 
western officers of state really are aware of the 
subtle influence of the, priest on the hearts of 
the masses? Our missionaries could know better, 
if they were really Christian in- their brotherly 
contact with their own converts; but they are 
busy otherwise! , tt. 

Thus two giant forces are working on millions 
of men and women of ancient and honourable 
Asia, and both are are working up a frenzy of 
anti-western description, For many years this 
has been going on and now the results are visible. 

Who are the friends of peace and universal 
good-will? Who are there who are likely to free 
themselves from the devil of hatred? What will 
cast out that devil? The western salesmen and 
shop-keepers are suspect aS economic exploiters. 
and they cannot work the miracle of peace. Our 
missionaries are the “enemies” of the religious 
natives—priest-shepherds and their flick alike; 
they have neither Christ-like straightforwardness, 
nor tactful diplomacy to work with. The officials, 
military and civil, are precluded by their position 
their heavy work during their temporary stay in 
“heathendom” to become real friends of the 
people. They are not regarded as co-citizens. and 
there are important and vast tracts like Japan.’ 
China, Tibet, Persia where this official even does 
not exist. 


Who then? The spiritually miaded in the 
West have a splendid chance to fraternize with 
the spiritually , minded masses of Asia. Not 


Church-tied Christians. but those who have freed 
themselves from that narrow influence and who 
are not in Asia either for making money or to 
rule superciliously—such individuals are in demand. 
They can do, world’s work as harbingers of peace 
and good-will. But where are such men to be 
found? 

We say, Jet them prepare themselves. Surely, 
the enthusiasm and endurance which under 
religious influence produced, missionaries, catholic 
and protestant, who navigated oceans and 
penetrated forests, are not incapable of begetting 
souls who will pierce the hearts of their brothers in 
Eastern countries, Nature supplies demand. It seems 
to us if wein the West and our colleagues in 
Asia plan to exchange ambassadors of Wisdom 
and Love, who will teach while they learn, and 
are willing to gwe and receive advice and instruc- 
tion, a great forward step will be taken. The 
Poet Tagore has already done this in a measure 
and all homage to him, but a more universal 
planning seems necessary. Who is there in. this 
beautiful Paris, in this land of France, who is. 
prepared to join hands with us? We shall be 
glad to hear from them. 





INDIANS 


ABROAD 


By BENARSIDAS CHATURVEDI 


A Suggestion to Colonial Indians 


The other day I was reading a pamphlet 
tten by Mr. Lionel Curtis, in which he 
briefly described the history of the Round 
de groups and the Round Table Quarterly. 
Curtis was working as an official under 
Transvaal Government after the Boer 
r that ended in 1902. In 1906 when the 
tish Government announced their inten- 
2 of granting responsible government to 
Transvaal and Orange River -Colony 
Curtis left the Government service to bring 
ut a closer union between the Dutch and 
English people. He collected groups in 
ious parts of South Africa, which were 
wn as Closer Union Societies. These 
ieties included members of - bath races 
_ of all parties. 
Mr. Curtis then along with his friends 
ked out in detail the case for South 
ican Union and the materials for a new 
stitution. These documents were printed 
| submitted to the Closer Union Societies 
criticism and finally published. 
This work of Mr. Curtis and his friends 
3 of considerable help in bringing about 
establishment of the Union of South 


‘ica, 

In 1909 Mr. Curtis went to Canada along 
h Mr. Ker and Mr. Marris and spent 
r months making a number of friends 
re. In 1910 Mr. Curtis sailed for New 
land and there he discussed imperial 
iblems’ with important people connected 
h =the universities. It was decided that 
dent groups should be formed at Univer- 
y centres. Five such groups were 
ablished in New Zealand and five more 
University centres in Australia. In accor- 
1ce with the expressed wish of these 
vups Mr. Curtis proceeded to Canada and 
‘re formed several groups in 
vns. Thence he returned to England, 
ere groups were subsequently formed 
Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
eds, Birmingham and London. A quarterly 
rnal, called the Round Table, was started 
publish articles on imperial problems and 
> Ker was put in charge of it. 





University . 


We have nothing to do here with the 
political views of Mr. Curtis and his friends. 
but there can beno doubt that the method 
that has been followed by them is the right 
one for a serious study of problems of vast 
importance. 

The example of Mr. Curtis and his friends 
has a lesson for those of us who are interest-- 
ed in the problems of Greater India Ii 
would suggest that colonial Indians should 
invite some people from India to visit their 
colonies and study their problems. For 
example, I would give the names of Mr. 
S. G. Vaze, Editor of the Servant of India 
and Swami Bhawani Dayal Sannyasi of 
South Africa. These gentlemen will make 
a happy combination and will be able to 
establish some’ circles in different colonies 
to study problems of Greater India. Our 
colonial friends contribute large amounts of 
money to help the educational and other 
institutions in India. Cau’t they spare a few 
thousands for this purpose? 

At present we have got very few corres- 
pondents in the colonies who can send us. 
regular and reliable information about these 
problems. On the other hand, there are a 
number of able young men in this country 
anxious to study colonial problems and: 
ready to proceed there, if necessary, and. 


they have not got the means to do so. They 
cannot even get reference books and 
reports. The other day I received a letter 


from a graduate of Gurukula Kangri, who 


. wants to write a thesis on modern Greater 
Now is it really difficult for colonial. 


India. 
merchant princes to contribute some money 
to open small Greater India libraries in such 
educational institutions as the Gurukula or 
the Hindu University ? They have only to 


take a little care in regulating their charities. 


and this can be done. 


There is one more point to be fen into. 


"No work can be done 
in India for Indians abroad 


consideration. 
satisfactorily 
with the meagre 
careless correspondents. 
than 
Tndia and their number is 


There are not less 


twenty-five lakhs of Indians outside 
increasing every” 


information supplied by 
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year. Ata no distant date they will number 
five millions. They have vested interests 
worth crores of rupees in these places and 
a considerable percentage of them does not 
know of any other country except their 
colony. As things stand at present their fate 
is bound with that of India. Ina future too 
their problems will occupy a good deal of 
our time and energies. It is therefore 
extremely necessary to organize groups to 
study the problems of Greater India here at 
home and abroad. 

May I invite the attention of my colonial 
friends to this question? I shall be 
glad to have their considered opinion on 
this subject. 


The Overseas League 


A copy of an old report of the Overseas 
League ofthe British People has been sent to 
me by a correspondent in Kenya. Here is 
an extract from this report: 

Tor Over-seas LEAGUE 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter) 
Patron: His Majesty the King. 


The Over-Seas League is a non-party society of 
British subjects residing in all parts of the world. 
{tg underlying motive is to, promote the unity 
of British subjects. Its four chief objects are :— 

To draw together in the bond of comrade- 
ship ‘British prope the world over. 

. To render individual service to our Empire. 

8, To maintain the power of the Empire and 
to hold to its best traditions. 

4. To help one another. 


MEMBERS Creep 
Believing the British ee to stand for justice, 
freedom, order, and good government. we pledge 
ourselves, as citizens of the British Commonwealth 
of nations, to maintain the heritage handed down 
to us by our fathers. 


Lc Spe 

Vernon House, Park Place. St. James’s Street, 
London, S. W. 1, was ba ae by the Central 
Council in October, 1921, for £45,000 freehold 
as the world headquarters of ‘the Over-Seas 
League 

fn, * adit on to the Headquanters Offices, the 
premises consist of Reading, Writing and Smoking 
Rooms. Coffee Room, Billiard Room, Card Room, 
Ladies’ Boudoir, Ladies’ Rest Room, Information 
Beareau, and the usual amenities of a first-class 
club. 


The League issues a 
known as the Overseas 
of subscribers among 
the world. 
the report: 

Visitors from, overseas—During the first year 


of occupancy of Vernon House a large number of 
Members from overseas visited the new head- 


monthly magazine 
and it has thousands 
British people all over 
Here are further extracts from 
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quarters, 
to record that without exception they have given 
unstinted praise of Veraon House and of the 
amenities_afforded therein. 

The, Council is specially glad to report an 
increasing number of visitors from overseas as, 
while it is only too pleased to welcome residents 
in the British Isles as Members, their first 
object in purchasing Vernon House was to provide 
a meeting-place for their membership from across 
the seas. 

Over-seas Trade Bureau.—At’ a moment when 
export trade is of such great importance to the 
welfare of the British Empire the work of the 
Overseas Trade Bureau deserves special com 
mendation. By its means Members in all parts” 
of the world are ‘provided with reliable information 
concerning trade openings, conditions, prices, ete. 
During the past twelve months a large number 
of Ma enquiries of all kinds have been dealt 
with 

The sole aim of the Overseas Trade Bureau 
is to promote British Empire trade, not only by 
introducing the British manufacturer to purchasers 
overseas, but by assisting the resident overseas 
to find a market for his products. 

Overseas Travel Bureau-—Under the auspices 
of the Over-Seas League is conducted a Travel 
and Information Bureau, by means of which 


and it is especially gratifying to be able ` 


4 


members in the far parts of the world desiring v 


information 


concerning 
houses to Jet, 


accomodation, hostels, 
apartments 


: and boarding-houses, 
steamship and railway routes, _ prices, schools 
and very kind of travel, can receive free advice. 
This department of the Society’ activities ig much 
aperociated by those returning to the Old Country 
afte a long absence. 

The report contains a list of honorary 
correspondivg secretgries of the Overseas 
Leagues in several countries and we 
can easily imagine the great usefulness of 
such a list for the British people in getting into, 
touch with their compatriots in difterent 
parts of the world. 


How one wishes for an Overseas League ` 


like that in India, where Indians abroad 
could feel at home on their visits to the- 
motherland ! : 


Non-Payment of Taxes in Kenya ? 


An esteemed correspondent sends me the 
following important communication about 
the situation in Kenya: 


“Messrs: Phadke and Patel, the two Indian 
delegates appointed by the East African Indian * 
National Congress to give evidence on behalf of : 
Kenya Indians before the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee on East Africa returned to Kenya 
during the last week. The impressions they gave 
from their personal knowledge of the ways in 
which the questions affecting Indians in Kenya 
are being dealt with in ondon ave most 


disanpointing. 
n their arrival at Nairobi both Messrs. 
were entertained to a dinner 


Phadke and Patel 
by the E. A. I. N. Congress. In their dinner 


` 
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‘gpBeches they disclosed 4nd ‘wave an idea of what 
actually bappenned in, sundon. In course of his 
speech Mr. Phadké pdWited ont that the Joint 
Committee was fot Prepared to go deeper into 
the question of Trdian rights. Ina his opinion the 
whole atmosphere. was so artificial that during 
their (the Indian delegates) cross examination at 
the ead of every question and» answer the 
Chairman of the Committee Lord Stanley 
promised that their views would be -given every 
attention and consideration but conclusions were 
bound to differ owing to complicated circumstances. 
The most funny thing was that when their 
evidence was being taken only six members of 
the Committee were present. In course of his 
reply to Lord Dickinson the Rt. Hon. Mr. Sastri 
had pointed out to the Committee that the Indian 
witnesses who had come from Kenya and who 
were to follow him would give full answers 
regarding all the disabilities suffered by Indians 
in East Africa. However, the members of the 
Committee did not, it would appear, care to take 
any notice of it. It shows that the British 
statesmen are not in a mood even to toush 
the fringe of the Indian question. . 

It is but natural that the Indian delegates 
should acquaint their countrymen in Kenya of 
the present position. Disappointed at the manner 
in which the Committee looked at the Indian 
¥question both Messrs. Phadke and Patel devoted 
their time to seeing and interviewing other people — 


Conservative, Liberal and Labour who, they thought, 


were interested in Mast Africa From what they 
learnt from these persons they came to the con- 
clusion—to quote the words of Mr. Phadke,— 
Our case is just, but administrative exigencies 
prevent the British Government from doiog it 
full justice.” In these circumstances Mr. Phadke 
was convinced that he and his colleague Mr. A. B. 
Patel could do no more. The reasons is that 
because East Africa is the microscopically small 
portion of a vast Empire and the Britisher deals 
with problems of greater and 
‘moment to him than Hast Africa everyday. . 
' Mr. Patel who had interviews with the officials 
at the India Office was surprised to find that 
nobody appeared to care forthe cause of Indians 
in East Africa. He found that the India Office 
knew no more of Kenya than they knew about 
the mea in the moon. They (the India Office) 
even knew nothing about the Wood-Winterton 
Agreement. The India Office was merely a 
channel of communication between the Colonial 
Office and the Government of India and no more. | 
Roth Mr. Phadke and Mr. Patel saw that it 
was useless to waste their time and energy in 
trying to persuade those who did not care. They 
therefore came to the conclusion that the Indians 
in Hast Africa should put upa stronger fight for 
their rights and look to Delhi rather than to 
‘London for a hearing of their case. And as to 
future remedy Mr. Phadke in consultation with 
his colleague Mr. Patel has sounded a warning 
both to the Government of Kenya and to the 
British statesmen in London which,\if remained 
unheeded, would cause such deep and passionate 
resentment which will not only disturb the forced 
peace of this colony but will go a long way to 
add to the economic depression that has greatly 
told on this colony. 
Conclusion of his speech Mr. Phadke said, 


more immediate 
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“Before we disperse I want to tell you with the 


consent of my colleague that both of us are ready 
to devote ourselves to your work and to make 
any, sacrifice. we may be called upon to make.” 

A time is coming when non-payment of taxes: 
may have to be resorted to—politics are always- 
fluid and what may be poison at one time may 
be the remedy at another and I have come to 
believe that non-payment of taxes is going to be: 
our remedy against this contagious disease of 
administrative convenience’.” _ 


Sitting as I am thousands: of miles away 
from East Africa I have no right to give: 
any piece of advice to our countrymen in 
Kenya but I can express my opinion as an 


humble worker in this cause. I hope my 
friends in Kenya will excuse me when f 
say that I have grave doubts about the 


success of a movement of non-payment of 


taxes in . Kenya under the present 
circumstances. Kenya produced only one 
man, who was ever ready to sacrifice: 


everything—even his life—for the cause of 
our people in those parts and that was the- 
late lamented Mr. M. A. Desai. His death. 
created a void in the public life of Hast 
Africa which has not been filled up by any 
one else. A movement like non-payment of 
taxes, that will entail considerable suffering: 
upon the masses, requires leadership of a 
more vigorous type than what is available: 
among the lawyer politicians of Kenya. 


Trade between India and Fiji 


An esteemed correspondent 
Fiji : ; 

There is a certain amount of depression in 
the colony at present and some doubts whether, 
if the price of sugar continues to decrease; the: 
company will be able to maintain its present 
price to growers, but on the whole I think the 
very considerable small farmer population is. 
probably much better off here than it would be 
in its home country and in proof of this there 
is the fact that of late years considerable numbers 
of free immigrants have come out from the 
Eastern Punjab to engage in agriculture and there 
is considerable “passenger traffic to and fro of 
traders mainly from the Northern districts and. 
Indian States of the Bombay Presidency. There 
have been symptoms of unemployment among’ the- 


writes from: 


Punjabis who came out last year and the 
Government of India was asked to restrict 
further emigration this year,.... But these- 


restrictions are of a temporary character and due 
to the depression. Fiji is a fertile colony and 
present conditions seem to point to our being 
successful in getting other agricultural industries 
established apart from the main industries of 
sugar and copra. It would seem quite possible 
specially _if the pineapple industry becomes 
established that the colony will be able to absorb. 
more agricultural immigrants in the near future... 
In view of present circumstances and the- 
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‘advisability of persuading colonists here to remain 
in the colony it seems to me_ that the question 
whether something cannot be done to give their 
products favourable terms in the Indian market 
might well be taken up., At the persent moment 
it is not so much a question of production here as 
of finding a market for products. We still have 
‘to import from India considerable quantities: of 
rice and cotton goods and it would ke of great 
advantage to the Indian population here if return 
could be established.” 

This proposal regarding trade between 
‘India and Fiji deserves serious consideration 
at the hands of the Indian publie and the 
‘Government. There are about seventy thousands 
of our countrymen in Fiji and it is our duty 
‘to do everything that we can to help them in 
‘this economic crisis. The real difficulty in 
‘our way is this that no effort of a construc- 
‘tive nature has been made in this direction. 
‘The Indian public knows of Fiji as a tiny 
island with a large population of Indians, 
who have many grievances to be redressed. 
Neither the Government nor the people of 
Fiji have ever thought of creating better 
understanding between India and Fiji. Our 
‘leaders here have been too busy with home 
‘politics to be able to devote any time to the 
problems of our people abroad. But if the 
-authorities of Fiji want a contented Indian 
‘population in their midstand if we in India are 
anxious to help our brethren in those parts 
we shall have to put our heads together and 
‘think out some means to thak end. When 
‘things get settled in India I would suggest 
‘the sending of a deputation from Fiji to 
India to discuss these trade problems. 


-Mahatma Gandhi on Repatriation from South 
Africa 


Here is an extract from the editorial 
note of Gandhiji on Swami Bhawani Dayal’s 
report about repatriated Indians : 


The condition of our people, who find themselves 
strangers in their own land, is a disgrace alike to 
‘us and to the Government, but more to us than to 
the Government. No Government in the world 
-can cope fully with such cases. Governments can 
-only support to a limited extent voluntary public 


ably situated brethern. 
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effort in such cases. It is really up to the 

merchant princes and other employers of labour 

in Calcutta to take areal interest in the welfare 

of such people, and find suitable employment for 
em. 

But the condition of these people is a small 
consideration, compared with the cause that has 
reduced those repatriates to the condition in which 
they find themselves. There should have. been no 
agreed repatriation at all, and if there was to be 
any, there should have been ample provision 
previously made to ensure proper occupation for 
them, and in any case there should never have 
beén any consent to the repatriation of colonial- 
born Indians, of whom there are fully thirty-three 
per cent in the Calcutta depot. But it is no 


‘use crying over spilt milk. The labours of the 


framers of the report will not have been vain, if 
at the time of the revision of the Cape Agreement, 
the rights of the poor ‘labouring Indian population 


„are not bartered away for doubtful concessions to 


the other Indian settlers. The position taken up 


its own merits. The settlers themselves should 
therefore refuse to be party to any bargain, which 
would compromise the rights of their less favour- 
South Africa can’ easily 


absorb and accommodate the existing Indian 


population. 


Degrading Journalism 


For some months past we have been deeply 
pained fo read the mutual recriminations 
published in the Fiji Samachar and the 
Pacific Press of Fiji. “Things have surely 
been carried too far and we wonder that the 
patience of the readers of these papers has not 
been exhausted. If these papers continue 
their present policy it would be with reluctance 
that we shall be compelled to advise our 


. by the latter is unassailable, and should depend on — 


countrymen in that colony to have nothing to | 


do with them. Can not our people in Fiji 
do anything better than quarrelling among 
themselves—Arya-Samajists and Sanatanists, 
Hindus and Muslims ? 


‘The Indian of Singapore 


We heartily congratulate the Indian 
Association of Singapore for reviving the 
Indian~-their monthly journal :nd hope that 
it will receive the support of our people 
in the F. M. S. and S. S. 


-ra 
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Mahatma Gandhi Goes to Attend R. T. C. 


We are glad Mahatma Gandhi has sailed 
to take part in the deliberations of the 
Round Table Conference. Let us explain 
why we are glad. 

Our satisfaction is not due to the fact 
that we expect, though we would fain 
hope, that the freedqm claimed by India 
would be acceded to by the representatives, 
of the British political parties in the Round 
Table Conference and later by the Members 
of Parliament belonging to the three political 
parties. We have no such expectation. 
Tn fact, we apprehend that the British 
representatives will refuse to allow India 
to have the substance of freedom, agreeing 
to give her the shadow. Ultimately, of 
course, Britain must and will yield, if there 
be a sufficiently strong sanction behind our 
demand. Such sanction is bound to come into 
existence intime. But it has not yet become 
manifest and cannot become manifest during 
the lifetime of the coming second Round 
Table Conference. R 

Our satisfaction is due to the fact that 
we are convinced: that Mahatma Gandhi 
will voice the national demand—Mahatma 
Gandhi who has at his back a far larger 
number of his countrymen than any other 
leader; that Mahatma Gandhi in his demand 
will not sacrifice anything that is essentially 
necessary for the exercise of freemen’s 
rights or for the maintenance of national 
honour; and that, while he will do this, he 
will not adopt any unreasonable or 
uncompromising attitude as regards non- 
essentials. We are convinced, therefore, 
that so far as his demand is concerned, 
lovers of liberty in all countries will agree 
hať he could not have claimed less ; on 
the contrary, some of them might say that 
his claim ought to have been pitched in a 
higher key. Hence, if the British party 
representatives in the R. T. C. refuse to 
accede to his moderate demand, India will 
be entitled to claim the support of world 
public opinion. And whether she has that 
support or not, the failure of Mahatmaji’s 
-mission will give her the right to renew 


the struggle for liberty. Not that we are 
eager for such renewal. Such eagerness 
would be both wrong and unseemly on 
our part, as we did not take part in 
the last struggle. What we want is 
that, if unfortunately such yenewal be a 
painful necessity, the need and justice of a 
fresh struggle should be clearly established, 
so that Indians might engage in it with a 
clear conscience, which always generates 
greater confidence and hope of success. 

India’s case as presented by Mahatma 
Gandhi in London will attract the attention 
of the whole world. That will be no small 
gain. 


Our Fears 


While we are convinced that Mahatmaji’s 
demand will be all right, we are not so sure 
that any compromise that he may be 
persuaded to agree to will be quite satisfactory. 
We speak of compromise, because winning 
freedom by negotiation, as distinguished from 
winning freedom by force majeure (which 
does not necessarily involve violence), may 
have an element of compromise in it. 

In India Gandhiji had the advantage of 
acting in concert with his co-workers. That 
went to strengthen his resolve. He has in 
India agreed to unsatisfactory compromises 


only when the intermediaries were not 
Congressmen or satyagrahis. He is a 
strong man, no doubt. But he is a man 
after all, and may {need strengthening 


occasionally. In London, at the Round Table 
Conference, there will not be a single 
person, except perhaps Mrs. Naidu, to back 
him who is an out and out supporter of the 
independence demand. On the other hand, 
almost every other Indian “delegate” may be 
for such compromises as would not completely 
safe-guard the political and economic interests 
of India. We are, therefore, of the opinion 
that it would have been better, if the 
Congress delegation had included some of the 
other strong men of ‘the Congress Working 
Committee. 
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Final Terms ve Breaches Inquiry 


As the full communique relating to the 
final terms of settlement with Mr. Gandhi 
rélating to inquiry into alleged breaches of 
the truce, has been published in the dailies, 
the reproduction of the following Associated 
Press summary will suffice for our purpose: 

The Government of India have published the 
terms of yesterday’s settlement with Mr. Gandhi. 

It is emphasized that the Delhi Pact remains 
operative and that the Congress should be re- 


presented at the Round Table Conference by 
Mr. Gandhi. 

The Govanni of India are in full agreement 
with the Bombay Government and have ordered 
an enquiry into the allegations that the “Khatedars” 
in eleven villages in Bardoli Taluka were compelled 
by coercion to nay revenue in excess of what 
would have been demanded if the standard gous 
in other villages were effected. Mr. R. Q. Gordon, 
LCS., Collector of Nasik, will hold the enquiry. 

The Government. are not prepared to allow an 
enquiry in any other area., Any complaints of a 
general nature will be dealt with in accordance 
with the ordinary administrative procedure and 
an enquiry may be held if the local Government 
agree. 

It should be added that the Government 
: communique contains the following sentence, 
in which no inquiry is promised : 

The Government of India and the local Govern- 
' ments will secure -the observance of the specific 

provisions of the settlement in those cases, if any, 
in which a breach is established and will give their 
careful consideretion to any representation that may 
be made in this respect. 

A breach, if any, is to be established ts 
the satisfaction of the Government, of course! 
In fairness to the Government people will-no 
doubt wait, not quite hopefully, to see how 
its assurance is acted up to. 

As the Indian National Congress is the 
largest, strongest and most representative 
organization in India and as Mahatma Gandhi 
is its accredited leader and spokesman, 
whatever settlement is made with him with 
his consent, should be accepted and adhered 
to in spirit and to the letter. But that 
does not mean that there should 
not be any criticism of the terms of 
the settlement. Hence, we must say that 
this settlement is unsatisfactory. When, 
months ago, the terms of the truce were 


settled, we did not conceal our opinion that ` 


they were not quite satisfactory, 
the same time we said that as 
represented the nation, 
abide by the ‘settlement. 
When some timé ago Mahatma Gandhi 
refused to go to England to attend 


though at 
Mr. Gandhi 
the nation must 


_ the 
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the R. T. C. because Government would 
not agree to any enquiry into alleged breaches 
of truce by a third party, we considered 
that he was right, though the matters in 
dispute might not have been very 
important. For, it is a self-evident principle 
that no party to a settlement can claim to 
be also the judge if accused of having 
violated some term of the settlement. Therefore, 
Gandhiji was right in insisting upon some 
impartial arbitration or inquiry. 

The final terms of settiement are un- 
satisfactory in more than one respect. One 
is that in agreeing that Mr. Collector Gordon 
should make the inquiry, the whole principle 
of inquiry by a third party or by arbitrators. 
appointed by-both parties, has been sacrificed. 
By saying this we do ne mean any reflection 
on Mr. Gordon. He may do his work in a 
thoroughly conscientious manner. But it 
cannot be denied or disguised that, after 
all this bother of visits to Simla and 
protracted correspondence and oral negotiations. - 
with this officer and that, Government has 
really become the judge in the person of one- 
of its servants in a matter in which Govern- 
ment was the aceused party. 

Another unsatisfactory feature of the 
settlement is that only a comparatively small 
matter in a comparatively small area of the: 
vast. sub-continent of India is to be inquired 
into. We are quite sure Gandhiji does not 
mean any slight to the rest of India in 
accepting a settlement in which it is laid 
down almost with an air of triumphant. 
arrogance that “In regard to other matters. 
hitherto raised by the Congress, the Govern- 
ment of India and the local Governments. 
concerned are not prepared to order any 
enquiry.” But we must not conceal our 
feeling that the settlement: practically says,. 
either that the alleged breaches of the trace 
in the whole of British India outside the- 
Bardoli taluka are so obviously false as 


to be unworthy of investigation even. 
by a Government servant, or that the- 
grievances of the  Bardoli villagers 


far outweigh the aggregate of grievances of 
inhabitants of the rest of British India, * 
so far as the truce is concerned. 

If, as we thought and still think, the truce- 
was adiplomatic defeat for the Congress and 
a diplomatic victory for Lord Irwin, the- 
breaches inquiry settlement is a still greater 
defeat for the Congress. and a still greater 
victory for the bureaucracy. However, as 


the present settlement. saves the face of. the: 
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Congress and enables Mahatmaji to join the 
R. T. C. let us hope against hope for the best 
result. 

To be fair to peace-loving Mahatmaji, it 
should be added that be has accepted the 
settlement subject to the following remarks, 
though these do not improve the settlement 
itself : 

In paragraph 4 it is not possible for me, on 
behalf of the Congress to subscribe to the position 
taken up by the Government, for we feel that 
where in the opinion of the Congress, a grievance 
arising out of the working of the settlement is not 
redressed an enquiry is a necessity because of the 
fact that civil disobedience remains under suspen- 
sion during the pendency of the Delhi Pact. But 
if the Government of India and the Local Govern- 
ments are not prepared to grant an enquiry my 
colleagues and I have no objection to the. clause 
remaining. The result will be that, whilst the 
Congress” will not press for an enquiry in regard to 
“the other matters hitherto raised” on its behalf, if 
unfortunately any grievance is so acutely felt that 
it becomes a paramount duty of the Congress to 
seek some method of relief in the absence of an 
enquiry in the shape of defensive direct action, the 
Congress should be held free to adopt such remedy 
notwithstanding the suspension of civil disobedience. 
I need hardly assure the Government that it would 
be the constant endeavour of the Congress to avoid 
direct action and to gain relief by discussion, per- 
suasion and the like. The statement of the 
Congress position given here has become necessary 
in order to avoid any possible misunderstanding in 
the future or charge of breach of faith on the part 
of the Congress. 


The Congress “Charge Sheet” 


Considering that there has been a settle- 
ment and considering its character, it is not 
of much importance to consider the items, 
whether trivial or serious in character, 
contained in the Congress “charge sheet” 
and the Government’s reply thereto. It goes 
without showing that, in matters within the 
personal knowledge of Mahatma Gandhi, we 
would believe him in spite of what Govern- 
ment might say. In matters personally 
investigated by him, our attitude would be 
the same. There are many other Congressmen of 
lesser eminence and many unknown to fame 
who are thoroughly honest and reliable. 

As regards the Government’s defence, it 
will suffice to say that it is, for the most 
part, unconvincing. A simple denial of the 
charge, or evading it, or pleading ignorance 
of it, or stating that no complaint was made, 
proves nothing—particularly as this kind of 
defence is often made by Government relying 
on the words of the very subordinates who 
are accused. 
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Bengal and Breaches of Truce Terms 


As born in and residing in Bengal, which 
is the most populous province in India, one 
thing has struck us in the Congress “charge. 
sheet,” and that is that, according to it, 
Bengal has very little to complain of as 
regards violation of the terms of the truce. 
Our impression, however, is that Bengal has 
mucb to complain of in this respect. But 
as we do not belong to either the Bengal. 
or the All-India Congress hierarchy, we do 
not know how it has come about that in the 
Congress “charge sheet” Bengal officialdom 
bas so few black marks, if any, against it. Have 
the Bengal Congress “authorities been remiss 
in supplying the authors of the charge 
sheet with adequate material, or have the 
latter treated Bengal’s grievances lightly ? 


Victimized Students and the Congress 
Charge Sheet 


When the terms of the truce were 
published, we pointed out that one of them 
should have been that ‘those students who 
had been expelled or “rusticated for taking 
part in Satyagraha in some form or other, 
should be unconditionally re-admitted into 
School or College. We anticipated that 
owing to this omission students would be 
victimized. The Congress “charge sheet” 
refers to cases of such victimization. But 
Government have had no difficulty in 
pointing out that such cases were not included 
in the truce terms. 

This shows that the anticipations of cynical 
non-enthusiasts may not be entirely value- 
less in all cases. 


Congress Resolution on Bhagat Singh 


On account of the recent recrudescence 
of non-official violence ‘the official faith 
in force has never weakened, Mahatma Gandhi 
has had to publicly regret that the Karachi 
Congress resolution 7e Bhagat Singh and his 
comrades was passed. He has written in 
a recent issue of Young India: 

“The Bhagat Singh worship has done and is 
doing incalculable harm to.the country. Bhagat 
Singh’s character, about which I had heard so 
much from reliable sources, and the intimate 
connection I had with the attempts that were being 
made to secure commutation of the death-sentence, 
carried me away and identified me with the 
cautious and balanced resolution passed at Karachi. 


ae 
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I regret to observe that the caution has been 
thrown to the winds. The deed itself is being 
worshipped as if it was worthy of emulation. The 
result is goondaism and degradation. wherever this 
mad worship is being performed. I hope students 
and teachers throughout India will seriously bestir 
themselves and put the educational house in order.” 

Four pnyonths ago, we wrote in our May 
issue : 
vo-the public at large have overdone the 
belauding of Bhagat Singh and his comrades, with 
the resulting evil effect. Mahatmaji has dutifully 
dissuaded young, men from following Bhagat Singh’s 
bad example. But it is not clear whether the praise 
or the dispraise of ‘Bhagat Singh has made the 
greater impression on the public mind.” 

This affair also shows that cynical non- 
enthusiasts may be sometimes right. 


‘Ditcher’s” Threat re Terrorism 


i Referring to recent acts of 
Ditcher” writes in Capital : i 
“Terrorism without limit on the one side can 
only result in terrorism without limit on the other.” 


This is obviously meant as a threat of 
reprisals. But itis not clear whom “Ditcher” 
has threatened. It does not matter, however, 
whom he threatens. Those who, like the vast 
majority of Indians, do not want to terrorize 
any bedy, need not mind what he says. Those who 
do want to terrorize, do not seem tobe parti- 
cularly pervious to fear—they either kill 
themselves or get killed. So, some means other 
than frightfulness must be adopted to wean 
then: from methods of violence. 

As for ‘“Ditcher’s” dictum, there has 
never been, there can never be, “terrorism 
without limit” on the part of either party— 
brown or white. It is also a question, which 
party’s supreme faith in force has infected or 
will infect the other party. All parties must 
give up their faith in.violence, if the principle 
is to triumph that “violence is no remedy,” 
aud if thereby the highest form of civiliza- 
tion is to evolve. It is not logical to hold 
that brown violence alone is terrorism. The 
will to rule by fear also springs from faith 
in terrorism. “Ditcher’s” threat of reprisals, 
too, is born of faith in terrorism. 


terrorism, 


British Edition of “India in Bondage’ 


We understand that a revised edition of 
“Rev. J. T. Sunderland’s India in Bondage 
is soon to be published by Messrs. George 
Allen and Unwin, London. It will have an 
introduction by Mr. C. F. Andrews. The 
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book is to be out in time for the next 
sessions of the Round Table Conference. 

Numerous readers in India would like to 
have copies of this edition, but it may be 
presumed that their desire will not be 
fulfilled. 


Wanted a New English Dictionary 


In the course of his reply to the address 
recently presented to him by the Cawnpore 
Municipality, Lord Willingdon, Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India, used the following 
language in speaking of the work of the 
local police : 

“The responsibility thrown on the police during 
the past few months has been very heavy, and 
I gratefully express my appreciation of the way 
in which they have discharged their duties with 
a singleness of purpose and unselfish devotion to 
duty which is beyond all praise.” 


What is'the “purpose” of their own or 
of the Government which the police have 
to serve ? Lawyers say that intention and 


purpese have to be inferred from actions. . 
Was it the purpose of the Cawnpore police 
and their employers to do that which they 
(the police) did at Cawnpore during the 
riots ? Was it also their purpose not to do 
that which they omitted to do? If the 
answers to these questions be in the aflirma- 
tive, and if the duties of the police can be 
summed up in their acts of commission and 
omission during the Cawnpur riots, then 
certainly they did their duties with singleness 
of purpose and devotion to duty. But even 
then it cannot be said that their devotion * 


was unselfish, as they worked for hire, 
promotion, rewards, praise, etc. Neither can 
the words “beyond all praise’ come under 


the category of responsible and measured 
language. 

But if the replies to our questions be 
in the negative and if the duties of the 
police be not what we have provisionally 
assumed them to be in the foregoing 
paragraph, then a new English dictionary 
ought to be published giving the bureaucratic 
meanings of “duty,” “purpose,” “singleness,” 


-“unselfish,” and “beyond all praise.” ‘ 


The Tribune of Lahore comments as 


follows on the Viceroy’s words : 


This is high praise, and coming as it does. 
from the head of the Government in this country 
the police force at Cawnpore may well be proud: 
of it. But the general public is entitled to know 
what His Excellency thinks of the serious riots. 
which occurred at Cawnpore only a few months. 

\ 
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ago. Lord Willingdon was not in India at the 
time. but he capnot be wholly ignorant of those 
tragic happenings which were discussed not only 
in the Indian Legislative Assembly but also in 
Parliament. The Government of the United 
Provinces appointed a Committee to inquire into 
the incidents connected with the disorder, and 
that Committee submitted its report after Lord 
Willingdom had taken over charge of his high 
office. If there was any fact on which there 
was general agreement among the witnessess who 
appeared before the Committee, it was the grave 
dereliction of duty on the part of the Police, to which 
the appalling magnitude of the loss of life and 


property was attributed. The Committee of 
Inquiry. therefore, held on the basis of over- 
whelming evidence, that the police had been 


guilty of a grave dereliction of duty, and the 
Government had to appoint another departmental 
committee to inquire into the conduct of the 
officials concerned. This latter inquiry was held 
in secret and its findings have not yet seen the 
light of day. The conduct of the police was so 
extremely blame-worthy that even Lord Reading 
was constrained to condemn it in scathing terms 
in the House of Lords. It is impossible to believe 
that Lord Willingdon is ignorant of these facts and 
of the highly condemnable conduct of the police 
during the riots, and yet he has bestowed such 
high encomium on the Cawnpur. police. It has 
become a fashion for the heads of the Local 
Governments to praise the police in season and 
out of season, but at least the head of the Govern- 
ment of India should be more discriminating in 
such matters. The prestige of the police will not 
suffer if the bureaucratic dictum that the police can 
do-no wrong is held to be subject to occasional 
exceptions. 


“An indecent Selection’ to R. T. C. 


In the opinion of the Daily Herald of 
Lahore the appointment of Sir Padanji 
Ginwala asa delegate to the Round Table 
Conference is the most scandalous of all such 
appointments. Itsreasons for coming to this 
conclusion are as follows : 


Sir Padamji Ginwala was, for some years 
Chairman, and a very able Chairman, of the Tariff 
Board, and we shall no doubt be told that his 
presence at the Conference will be of great. value 
in discussing the thorny question of discrimination 
in favour of. or against, Huropean traders in, India. 
And if Sir Padamji Ginwala were still the 
Chairman of the Tariff Board, or if he were 
anythng but what he happens to be at the 
moment, there might be no criticism to offer 
against the appointment, except that the questions, 
—or really there is only one question in this respect, 
~-involve, not a discussion of details regarding the 
merits of tariffs of one kind or another and 
preferences, but the settlement or a principle, 
namely, whether Indians are to enjoy, the right, 
which inherently belongs to every nation, of fiscal 
autonomy and to discriminate against foreign trade 
whenever they think itis in their own interests 
to do so. Z 

But the fact is that Sir Padamji Ginwala is at 
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the present moment the paid servant of a big 
foreign syndicate, which is engagad in a stupendous 
effort to crush one of the nascent industries of the 
country, not for the benefit of the consumer but for- 
the benefit of foreign capitalists. We shall no 
doubt be told, that Sir Padamji’s unrivalled know- 
ledge of the subject of Indian tariffs and the- 
neels of Indian industry in this respect is a 
sufficient justification for his selection as a delegate. 
We know all about his unrivalled knowledge. We 
admit it. We know that it is so valuable that the. 
Swedish Company are paying him £7,000 per 
annum and allowances for the privilege of having 
it at their disposal—the biggest bribe, in the history 
of Indian officialdom. Whether bribe or not. the 
fact, that the ex-Chairman of the Tariff Board can 
be bought up by a foreign concern. which has its 
own sinister ends to serve, shows that there is 
some grave lacuna in the machinery of Government 
which ought to include some provision, for 
preventing this easy acquisition by | capitalist 
concerns of confidential information acquired in an 
official capacity. 


In order to make the scandal still more 
obvious the Daily Herald adds : 


As Chairman of the Tariff Board Sir Padamji 
Ginwala_ closely investigated the affairs of the 
Indian Match Factories. The owners, who were 
reluctant at first to submit their confidential secrets 
and books of account to the Board, were persuaded 
to do so by Sir Padamji on the assurance that the 
information submitted would be treated with 
strictest confidence. And then they wake up, one 
morning to find that the gentleman who is in 
possession of all their secrets has become a fresh 
limb of the octopus combine that is engaged in the 
pleasant task of trying to squeeze them out of 
existence, while an inert Government responds tò 
their cries for help by a leisurely consideration of 
the interesting phenomenon their condition provides. 
and calls upon the octopus, which stilt keeps on 
squeezing, to submit a report in justification of its. 
murderous activities, 


Hence the Lahore paper feels justified in 
observing : 

We do not know how. in such circumstances, 
Sir Padamiji’s presence at the Conference will be 
of the least service to Indian industry. On the 
contrary, it will be a positive danger. It is absurd 
to suppose that he can possibly bring an impartial 
mind to bear on the question in regard to which 
he has expert knowledge, and the_ only reasonable 
assumption is, that he has been dumped into the 
Conference to serve mterests which are inimical 
to Indian trade and industry, the very interests for: 
which he is paid his stupendous salary by the 
Swedish syndicate. The invitation accorded to Sir 
Padamji Ginwala is so clearly unjustifiable and 
improper that we trust that, even at this late hour, 
Whitehall will recognize that, as a matter of mere- 
decency, it must be cancelled. 

We have no such hope. 


Indian Cloth and Indian Coal 


The Servant of India writes : 


How people who are the first to profit by the 
patriotic feeling of their felloy-countrymen are 
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sometimes the last to give evidence of a similar 
feeling in their dealings with others is shown by 
‘the correspondence that recently | took place 
between the Indian Mining Federation and the 
Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association. The former 
pleaded with the latter for preferential treatment 
iu the matter of coal mined in Indian-owned and 
Tndian-managed collieries. The Association’s reply 
in effect told the Federation that unless. the 
products of these collieries were cheaper than 
the coal already in use in Ahmedabad mills, they 
could not go in for it. There is no doubt the 
reply proceeds from hard-headed business men who 
place profits before patriotism. We might have 
understood the Ahmedabad millowners turning 
down a request for the use of Indian coal if it 
involved too heavy a sacrifice and if that was the 
sole ground on which the present request was 
refused, the Ahmedabad millowners would have 
probably escaped, blame. But their renly does 
not give any indication that they are in the least 
inclined to go out of their way in order to 
encourage an Indian industry. This from a body 
of men who have immensely profited by the 
present swadeshi spirit in India is, to say the 
least, amazing. : Apparently the only tests the 
mill-owners are willing to apply in the matter of 
their purchases of coal are absolute efficiency and 
economy. One wonders if the Ahmedabad mill- 
owners would like their goods to be judged by 
these criteria alone by the Indian public. In 
this case the result is sure to be a loss of much of 
the market which their products enjoy in India at 
present. Indeed, the Federation does not fai! to 
draw the attention of the Association to this 
aspect of the question. It points out to the 
mill-owners that, if economy and efficiency were 
alone to be considered by the Indian public, “a 
large market. which the Ahmedabad mill industry 
enjoys for their output in Bengal and Bihar and 
rissa at present might not have been theirs.” 
Whether this will serve as an eye-opener to the 
mill-owners and whether, they will eventually 
accede to the Federation’s request we do not 
know. But this correspondence clearly establishes 
the necessity of the Congress organization insisting, 
when recognizing certain mills as Indian mills 
whose goods are not tobe subjected to picketing, 
that they must bind themselves to prefer even 
at a sacrifice swadeshi goods which are required in 


turning out the finished product. If such a 
condition had formed part of the Congress 
agreement, with the Ahmedabad mills it is 


doubtful if they would have dared to treat the 
Federation’s request with such scant courtesy. It 
may be noted that there is nothing unreasonable 
in laying down such a condition. For, was not the 
Congress asking the British Government to make 
it a condition of their ordering the requirements 
of the Indian. Government from British firms 
that they should provide to Indian students suitable 


facilities for technical training in their own 
factories ? 

What makes the attitude of the 
Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association galling 


to India’s self-respect is that the artificially 
cheapened coal of South Africa is preferred 


to Yndian coal. South Africa’s insulting 
and cruel persecution of Indians is well 
known. 
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Talk of Retrenchment in Scientific Departments 


In. the last Note in our last issue we 
stated that, except under Lord Curzon, the 
scientific and cultural departments of the 
Government have all along been starved 
for funds, though these departments have 
contributed to the potential and sometimes 
actual cultural and economic advancement 


of India. An article published in the 
present issue will give the reader some 
idea of the work. done in some 
scientific departments. Though laymen, 
we can speak on this subject from 
a little personal knowledge. We urged, 


therefore, that these departments should be 
substantially strengthened by money grants 
and the appointment of additional highly 
trained Indian officers. We added: “There 
is some wild talk about total suspension of 
work in these departments for a number 
This would be nothing short of 
a calamity and the Government will be 
execrated throughout the civilized world, 
if they thoughtlessly carry out this mad 
project.” 


Professor Raman on the Scientific 
Departments 


Such being our opinion, if is a pleasure 
to.find that a scientist of the eminence of 
Sir ©. V. Raman has, in a recent speech 
of his at Bombay, given expression to views 


showing that his position is substantially 
the same as ours. Said he in the course 
ot his address at the Sir Cowasji Jehangir 


Hall on the 17th August : 


We meet hereto-day under the shadow of a cloud 
which threatens the future of science in India. 
During the past decade, there has been a steady 
increase in the number of young Indians actively 
interested in research in various branches of science 
bearing on the economic welfare of our country, 
namely, Geology. Zoology, Botany, Meteorology, 
Physics, and Chemistry. Some of these young 
Indians have found an opportunity of following 
their scientific inclinations and at the same time 
serving their country in the so-called minor 
scientific services of Government and in research 
institutes till now supported by Government, which 
not only brought credit to India. but promise to 
be of real national importance. India to-day needs 
the services of these young men, and India 
to-morrow will regard the training and, experience 
they are acquiring as a priceless national asset. 
A  Damocles’ sword now hangs over the head 
of these devotees of science, threatening to 
extinguish at one stroke their lives of usefulness. 
Whatever may be the necessity to-day for the 
curtailment of public expenditure, there: can be 
no excuse or justification for the proposals now 
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Tam told under serious consideration, to give 
these young men notice to quit their work and 
send them home, blasting their lives and careers 
under the plea of retrenchment. It is an easy 
thing, a fatally easy thing to do, to destroy the 


career of a young man of science by administrative. 
action. But to create a man of sctence, possessing” 


sufficient knowledge and experience useiul to his 
country. needs long years of preparation and 
cannot be done at short notice by a stroke of the 
adminisprative pen. It is a great misfortune for 
India tday that in her higher administrative 
circles there seems to exist an insufficient apprecia- 
tion of the close relation between scientific research 
and national welfare. ` 

Whether Government will pay any heed 
to Professor Raman’s words of warning is 
more than we can say. Bat be will in any 
case have the satisfaction to feel that this 
timely service to the cause of science in India 
rendered by him will be appreciated by the 
thinking section of his countrymen. It is 
much to be regretted that older Indian 
scientists have not raised their voice of 
protest against what Government is rumoured 
to be intending to do. f 

The Professor concluded his observations on 
this topic with the words : 

May I venture to express the hope that such 
of our publicists as have an, opportunity of 
influencing governmental decisions will throw 
the whole weight of their opinion against the 
proposals I mention, which, if carried out, will 

ut back the clock of scientific progress in India 
y untold years. , Retrenchment of superfluous 
administrative staff and curtailment of salaries so 
as to bring them more into line with existing 
economic conditions may be necessary. and in 
the long run may even prove beneficial. But 
to take the jine of least resistance and curtail 
scientific research activities because of insufficient 
appreciation of their importance, will prejudice 
the future of science in India and be disastrous 
to the best interests of the country. 

Dr. Raman will find that at least one 
publicist, who has no hope of “influencing 
governmental decisions,” tapped his ideas by 
a process of thought-reading seventeen days 
before the delivery of his lecture, when the 
said publicist wrote, among other things, that 
“retrenchment is impossible in these 
departments, as the grants made at present are 
hopelessly inadequate as it is. All that. the 
Government can do is to try to eliminate 
duplication of work and to bring about 
increase of efficiency in these departments.” 


? 


Gain from Scientific Grants 


There may be plenty of. sundried 
bureaucrats in India who think that Britain’s 
chief work in India consists in the collection 
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and appropriation of revenue and mercantile 
profits and the maintenance of law and 
order (though in the methods adopted for 
the latter purpose there may be little 
evidence of either law or order) These men 
do not perhaps dream that thinking foreigners 
in civilized countries at the present day 
and future historians would not give so 
much credit to Britain for the number of 
men shot down or otherwise killed, the 
number of skulls and limbs broken witb 
bludgeons and the number imprisoned after 
or without trial in order to maintain law 
aud order, as they would for India’s scientific: 
and cultural progress under British rule, 
though such progress might be only a by- 
product of that rule. 

As for revenue and mercantile profits, 
it does not require any profound research 
to find out that the geological and other 
“economic” departments have enabled: 
(mainly) Britishers to exploit the resources. 
of India and also contributed some revenue 
to the public treasury. 

For these and other selfish reasons, Govern- 
ment should spend more money on the scientific 
departments—insisting of course on getting 
good value for their grants. For we are not 
unaware that there may be some duffers in 
these departments who may require to be 
prodded in order to be made active and 
efficient. 


Change of Government in Britain 


The change of Government in Britain is 
not without interest to Indians. 

Indians are told that they cannot get full 
self-rule, because they would be apt to 
blunder seriously. When Britishers want to 
keep us in subjection by using arguments like 
the above, they claim by implication that 
they and their statesmen are infallible—they 
never make mistakes. But the ever-recurring. 
bye-elections and general elections and the 
reconstitution of cabinets, after or without 
general elections, show that Britishers are- 
like other men; they go wrong, and often 
seriously, too. No doubt, they themselves- 
try to correct their own mistakes and’ often 
succeed in doing so. And that is because- 
they are as free to correct as to make 
mistakes. But the power of correcting 
mistakes is not peculiar to  Britishers.. 
Other peoples possess this power, as the 
history of the world shows. Being human, 
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we, too, claim to be possessed of this 
dower, ; 

Foteign and Indian journalists have been 
busy speculating as to whether the 
reconstruction of the British Cabinet would 
make any difference to India We shall not 
venture adefinite prophecy, because we do not 
know. Perhaps, so far as the ultimate result is 
concerned, the change may not much matter. 
But the debates relating to Indian affairs 
in the House of Commons will probably be 
more interesting. More Labour Members 
would now probably give a bit of their mind 
than when the Government was a purely 
Labour Government, They would now be 
in opposition, whereas hitherto they had 
felt somewhat muzzled owing to party 
discipline and loyalty to the party in power, 
at least nominally. 

Discussions in the sub-Committees and 
in the plenary sessions of the Round Table 
Conference may also be of a somewhat 
different character. Mr. Wedgwood Benn, 


the Labour Secretary of State for India, was. 


reported to have said that the Round Table 
Conference was not primarily intended to 
help British trade. But Sir Samuel Hoare, 
who now succeeds him as the Great Moghul, 


is quoted by the Amrita Baxar Patrika 
to have said: 
“The Conservatives were realists and were 


prepared to face the facts. They did not like the 
promises which they were not sure of fulfilling... 
The obligation for the defence of India, still rested 
on Britain. Foreign affairs and international 
obligations must still be controlled by the Crown. 
Internal security and financial stability must be 
safe-guarded and the protection of the minorities 
must still be our solemn obligation. Unfair 
discrimination against British traders must be 
prevented and the rights of the services preserved: 
These are our fundamental interests in India. 
We should be false to our whole history and 
national character if we abandoned them. Satisfy 
our legitimate demands in these respects, show us 
that the constitution can be framed with eflective 
safe-guards and the system of Government will 
have a reasonable chance of working and succeed- 
ing and we shall not split hairs about the words 
or oppose the proposals because of the details that 
do not matter. 


But all these probable minor differences 
need not lead anybody to expect that the 
outcome of the Round Table Conference 
would be different from what it would have 
been if the Cabinet had continued to consist 
of only Labour members and if such a 
cabinet had to perform the task of getting 
Parliament to pass a new Government of 
of India Act in accordance with the decisions 
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of the Round Table Conference. For, assuming 
without necessarily admitting that the Labour 
Government really wanted to give self-rule 
to India, it never asserted itself, it never 
showed any inclination to risk its existence 
by insisting on justice being done to Iadia 
{and now that inglorious existence has come 
to an end all the same!) If the Labour 
Government had remained (nominally) in power, 
it would have been obliged to truckle to the 
Tories and the Liberals. And the same 
Tories and Liberals have now contributed 
their quota to the personnel of the Cabinet. 

Even in the matter of the choice of the 
so-called Indian delegates to the Round 
Table Conference, the Labour Government 
did not show that it had any will of its own 
or any power of discrimination of its own. 
It allowed the Government of India, that is, 
the British members of the Indian Civil 
Service, to overload the Conference with 
separatist Moslem puppets of the bureaucracy 
and to entirely ignore the existence of the 
people of the Indian States. 


The So-called Round Table Conference 


In past issues of this Review we have 
repeatedly used the expression, “the so-déalled 
Round ‘Table Conference.’ As, Mahatma 


. Gandhi has now sailed to attend the Round 


Table Conference, the reader may now a-k 
whether we still consider the use of that 
expression jastifiable. 

So far as the Indian National Congress 
is concerned, the words “so-called” can no 
longer be used. So far as the people of 
the Indian States are concerned, the expres- 
sion still remains completely applicable. As 
regards the Hindu Mahasabba, the expression 
remains applicable to the extent that if was 
before. As regards the Nationalist Muslims, 
its applicability has diminished only slightly. 
That is somewhat the case with the Federa- 
tion of Indian Chambers also. 


Prominent Hindus and the Hindu Mahasabha 


Seeing that Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
has been ,invited to attend the coming second 
Round Table Conference and considering 
that he is a great and orthodox Hindn 
leader who has been a president of the 
Hindu Mahasabha, the reader may ask whether 
the Mahasabha has not now got more 
representation than before. We think it has 
not. For Mr. Malaviya supported the 
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Congress Working Committee’s “solution” 


of the communal problem, which has beeu 
subsequently criticized adversely by the Bengal 
Provincial Hindu conference at Burdwan and 
by the Akola session of the Hindu Maha- 
sabha. It is also wellknown that Mr 
Malaviya’s public activities have increasingly 
indicated a preference for the wider field of the 
Congress to the narrower field of the Maha- 
sabha. He may or may not be right in his 
preference. But the roles of a Hindu 
leader and a Congress leader are not 
necessarily incompatible. If Dr. Ansari can 
be both a communal and a Congress 
leader, we do not see why Hindu leaders 
cannot consistently work both for their 
community and for the nation at large. 

The reason why we draw attention to this 
aspect of the public activities of prominent 
Hindus is that the more they fight shy of 
the Hindu Mahasabha, the less powerful it 
becomes even for purely social work. The 
very fact that we devote so much time to 
politics shows that we do not underrate the 
importance of politics. But polities alone 
cannot make for the strengthening and 
salvation of any community or people. 
Moreover, present-day Congress politics, in our 
opinion, does not pay sufficient attention to 
the capabilities of the Hindus for national 
service. We do not here refer to any 
narrow, special or communal needs and 
interests, but only to what may enable the 
Hindus to render to India in full measure 
the service that they are capable of. But 
assuming that Congress does pay such 
attention, much social work requires to be 
done for the Hindu community which lies 
outside the Congress political programme. 
This cannot be done by any Hindu organiza- 
tion like'the Hindu Mahsasabha if some of 
the most influential and able Hindus have 


practically little to do with it. 


Lady Professor in Morris College 


The C. P. Government have ‘done the 
right thing by appointing Mrs. Kusumavati 
Deshpande a professor of English in the 
Morris College, Nagpur. This and: some 
other colleges in the Central Provinces are 
attended by some lady students as well as 
by male students. It is bift right that all 
such colleges where there is co-education 
should have some lady professors. 


The post-graduate classes in the Calcutta 
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University have some lady students. Years 
ago the late Miss Regina Guha was appointed 
a lecturer in English for these classes. But 
at present the Calcutta University has no ` 
Indian lady professor. Many men’s colleges in 
Calcutta and some country townsin Bengal now 
admit lady students. Tagore’s Visvabharati 
at Santiniketan has been co-educational all 
along in the school and college departments, 
and for some time a lady professor used to 
teach Sanskrit in the college classes there. 
In Caleutta, we believe Vidyasagar College 
has a lady vice-principal- for the lady 
students, who are taught separately from the 
men students. So far as we know, no other 
men’s college in Bengal has a lady among 
its staff. 


Hyderabad State’s People’s Political Conference 


The Hyderabad State’s people’s political 
conference ‘was held last month at Akola, 
because permission was not given by the 
Hyderabad authorities to hold it within 
Hyderabad territory. 

In spite of the prevailing bad rainy season, 
about one hundred delegates from several 
parts of Hyderabad attended the Conference. 


Sayyad Sirajal Hassan Tirmizi, High Court 
pleader of Hyderabad, who is the chairman of 
the Reception Committee, welcomed the delegates 
in an Urdu speech. Messages of congratulation 
were received from Messrs. Brelvi of the “Bombay 
Chronicle,” Ramananda Chatterjee, President, All- 
India States’ People’s Conference, and others. The 
election of the President was ‘proposed by Advocate 
Gopalrao Borgaonkar and was seconded by Mr. 
Bapuji Anney of Yeotmal. The President, Mr. 
Ramchandrarao Naik, Barrister of Hyderabad, 
delivered his important presidential address, He 
pointed out the people’s grievances in matters of 
education, legislature and holding of public 
meetings. In conclusion, he appealed to the Ruler 
of Hyderabad to establish a Legislative Council 
vested with control over state finances. He also 
desired the establishment of an Executive Council 
made responsible to the legislature. 

The afternoon session commenced with a 
resolution of loyalty to the Ruler of Hyderabad. 
Many important resolutions about the introduction 
and establishment -of full responsible government 
in the Hyderabad State and the removal of laws 
against the holding of public meetings, the press 
and other laws were unanimously passed. The 
Conference session was a great success. 


It is to be noted that both Hindu and 
Musalman subjects of the Nizam co-operated 
to ventilate their grievances and make 
known their aspirations. This was quite 
the. proper thing to do. For, the subjects 
of the Indian States labour under many 
common disabilities, irrespective of creed, 
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race and caste. This does not mean that 
some particular communities may not have 
special grievances io some states. But 
when such communities do not make 
common cause with their fellow-subjects to 
remove common grievances, but’ only barp 
on - their own real or fancied special 
grievances, that shows an unhealthy menta- 
lity or wire-pulling and investigation from 
outside. 


l M. N. Roy 


Mr. Manavendra Nath Roy has at length 
been arrested and is to undergo trial at 
Cawnpore on what charges it is not yet 
definitely known. The trial bids fair to be 
historical, like the Meerut “Conspiracy” trial. 
But it is to be hoped that it will not be as 
excruciatingly long-drawn as the latter. 

According to the Sanjtbani, a well-known 
Liberal Bengali weekly of Calcutta, “Mr. 
Manavendra Nath Roy was born in the 
village of Changripota, eight miles south of 
Calcutta, in a famous Brahmin family. His 
real name is Narendranath Bhattacharya. In 
1906, at the time of the anti-Partition and 
Swadeshi agitation, he was arrested in 
connection with a dacoity case, but was 
held not guilty and acquitted. In 1908, he 
was one of the accused in the Howrah 
dacoity and conspiracy case. Subsequently 
Government withdrew the case against him. 
From this time forward the police began to 
harrass him in various ways. Again in 1914 
he was arrested in connection with the 
Garden Reach dacoity case, and was released 
on bail for Rs. 1,000. .Under these circum- 
stances, he travelled extensively incognito 
and reached Singapore after passing through 
many Gangers. With the help of some persons 
he reached Hongkong and there assumed the 
name of Manavendra Nath Roy. He ‘then 
went to America and married an American 
lady. . 

“Leaving America and going to Europe, 
he made special efforts in Germany, France 
and other countries to make India free. He 
urged many friends and acquaintances by 
letter to accept his ideals. When he was in 
France, the British Government asked the 
French Government to hand him over to 
them. The French Government did not 
arrest him, but he had to leave France. He 
took refuge in Switzerland. Up till now, 
Manavendranath had been making efforts for 
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the liberation of India by preaching his 
ideals in many countries. He is a far-seeing 
politician and patriot.” 
“He is six feet tall. 

dark. He is clean shaven. 
For the last seven months he had been 
touring in various parts of the country, 
including Lucknow, Calcutta, Madras, Labore, 
Delhi, Nagpur, ete. The object of these 
travels was to do propaganda work in order 
to form an Association to carry out the 
objects of a mainfesto which he had issued 
in 1929.” (Translation.) 


His complexion is 
He is about 40. 


Mr. Chintamani’s Presidential Address 


The presidential address delivered by Mr. 
C. Y. Chintamani at the thirteenth annual 
session of the National Liberal Federation 
of India, held at Bombay, was a masterly 
production, quite worthy of that able journa- 
list. As it 3s rather long, we shall not 
attempt to summarize it. It contains a 
searching criticism of the first Round Table 
Conference. In Mr. Chintamani’s opinion, 


It was not a success because it stood adjourned 
before it could record a decision on a solitary 
question. Disbelieve and discard every statement 
to the contrary. The Conferance in its last plenary 
session had but one resolution laid before it, and it 
definitely affirmed only this, that the work on which 
it had been engaged shoul be continued , without 
interruption. It acknowledged the value of the 
reports of sub-committees but recorded no decision 
on the merits on a single subject of which those 
reports treated.* This is an incontrovertible fact 
and notan opinim which can be discussed. But 
the Conference was not a failure either. 

*The text of the resolution is as follows :—"The 
Conference sitting in Plenary Session has received 
and noted the Reports of the nine sub-Committees 
submitted by the Committee of the whole Conference 
with’comments thereon. These Reports, provisional 
though they are, together with the recorded notes 
attached to them, afford, in the opinion of the 
Conference, material of the highest vaiue for use in 
tbe framing of a Constitution for India, embodying 
as they do a substantial measure of agreement on 
the main ground-plan, aud many helpful indications 
of the points of detail to be further pursued. And 
the Conference feels that arrangements should be 
made to pursue without interruption the work upon 
which it has been engaged, including the provision 
in the Constitution of adequate safe-guards for the 
Musalmans, Depressed Classes, Sikhs, and all other 


important minorities.” 

His ideal of the future government of 
India, as outlinedg in the Address, does not 
appear to be far removed from the “substance 
of independence” claimed by Mahatma Gandhi. 
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The Hindu Mahasabha Presidential Address 


Not having been favoured with a copy of 
the presidential address. of, Mr. C. Vijaya- 
raghavacharya at the Akola session: of the 
Hindu Mahasabha, we have not been in a 
position to read it through. We tried to get 
the whole of it by piecing together portions 
published in different issues of the same 
daily paper, but failed, perhaps because we 
missed some issue or issues. 

What, however, we have read appears to 
contain an able discussion of the federal 
idea as applied to India, of the Congress 
“solution” of the communal problem, and 
other similar political topics. Probably the 
honoured veteran who presided over the 
deliberations of the Mahasabha this year 
devoted all his attention only to political 
topics, because for the time being they 
engross public attention. But other and, in 
our opinion, more permanent and important 
aspects of the work of the Mahasabha also 
require to be attended to. ‘ 

We hope to be excused if these comments 
be unjustifiable because of our not having 
seen portions gf the Address which may 
contain observations on non-political subjects. 

oe 


Le . . 
Some Hindu Mahasabha Resolutions 


As-we were not lucky enough to get bold 
of the whole of the addresses of the chairman 
of..the reception committee and of the 
president of the last session of the Hindu 
Mahasabha, so we have been equally unlucky 


as regards its resolutions. Some we have 
been able to see, but not all. A few of 
what we have seen in newspapers are 
reproduced below. 

The Mahasabha’s resolution on the 
Congress scheme of communal compromise 
runs as follows : 

This Conference, while acknowledging that 


the scheme nf communal compromise as proposed 
by the Working Committee of the Congress marks 
an advanee towards the settlement on National 
lines, considers it unsatisfactory and wunacceptab'e 
on the following grounds :— 

(a) That it discriminates between Hindu and 
Muslim Minorities and fixes, in respect thereof, 
in its scheme of protection, an artificial and 
arbitrary limit of 25 per_cent evidently to exclude 
the important Hindu Minorities of Bengal and 
the Panjab from the advantages of protection 
provided in the Scheme. . 

tb) That it provides for the protection of the 
Muslim Minority of 29 per cent of Assam by reser- 
ving seats for them on the population basis with 
power to contest additional seats. while similar 
protection is denied to the Hindu Minority of the 
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Panjab, which is said to have been now reduced 
from 30 per cent to 25 per cent. . 

(c) That it has practically treated the essenti- 
ally constitutional question of residuary powers as 
a communal question and has, against the almost 
unanimons Hindu opinion, decided that they shall 
vest in the Provinces instead of in the Central Go- 
vernment, even supposing that the proposed Feder- 
alism becomes an accomplished fact, - 

(d) That it has treated the Muslin demand for 
the separation. of Sindh apart from the general 
question of adjustment of boundaries of Provinces 
which can only be settled through expert examima- 
tion by Boundaries Commission, and that it has 
conceded the Moslem demand, for separation 10 
utter disregard of the determined and reasoned 
opposition of the Hindus of Sind, who will thus 
be forced to bear a larger proportion of the inevit- 
able increase of taxation, in relation to their 
population, as compared with the Moslems of Sind 
and be called on to pay for a thing which they 
naturally hate and have to forgo the advantages 
accruing from the well-developed, system of 
Government of an advanced province like Bombay 
and to submit to a backward government deriving 
its inception from purely communal interests. 
_ (e) ‘That it has introduced the novel and start- 
ling principle of minimum qualification for, public 
services, which is bound to affect the essential need 
of maintaining the administration at a high, stand- 
ard of efficiency, irrespective of considerations of 
caste or creed, besides, it is uneconomical to recruit 
inferior talent at high price involving injustice to 
superior talent by placing it ata discount merely 
to placate this or that community. n Aa 

(f) The Hindu Mahasabha has no objection to the 
further widening of the franchise and even to adult 
franchise : but if adult franchise be proyed imprac- 
ticable for any reason at the present stage, then the 
Mahbasabha emphatically insists that the franchise 
should be uniform, irrespective of the fact whether 
it reflects or does not reflect in the electoral role 
the proportion of population of every community. 


This resolution is substantially that 
which had been adopted at the Bengal 
Provincial Hindu Conference held at 
Burdwan. : g” 

The resolution on the Census runs as 
follows : 


This Conference emphatically deprecates the 
policy of the Government in arranging census 
statistics in such a way as to Jessen seemingly the 
number of the Hindu population of India by enu- 
merating various Hindu sections and communities 
as non-Hindus. This Mabasabha. in discharge 
of its duty. will continue to treat all such peoples 
and classes _as continuing within the fold of 
Hinduism, and would respectfully protest against 
Government excludiug these people from the Hindu 
community for any purpose, political or administra- 
tive. 


Disturbances in Kashmir 


On the recent disturbances in Kashmir 
and the Muhammadan agitation in British 
India against the ruler of that State the 
Mahasabha passed the following resolution : 
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„The Hindu Mahasabha is alarmed_at the mis- 
chievous_ Muslim propaganda against H. H. Maha- 
raja of Kashmir and his administration. The riots, 
loot and arson coupled with the. cutting of tele- 
graphic and telephone wires and destruction of 
bridges lead the Mahasabha to fear that there is 
some conspiracy behind it, backed by influential 
persons. The Mahasabha heartily congratulates 
the Maharaja _on his taking prompt and necessary 
action to bring the situation under control. 
Under the circumstances the Mahasabha warns 
the Government of India of the serious misunder- 
standing that is likely to arise if it does not 
use all its influence to prevent interference with 
the domestic affairs of Kashmir state. 

_ The evidence given by witness after 
witness before the Kashmir rivts enquiry 
eommittes goes to support the conjecture of 
the Mahasabha. The riots and the agitation 
appear to be got-up affairs. There is a 
Princes’ Protection Act, which we have 
never supported. But as it exists, we 
should like to kaow why it has not been 
brovght into force against the instigators 
of the violent agitation against he Maharaja 
`of Kashmir in the Press and on the 
platform. All sections of the people of 
the Indian States want some change for 
the better in the system of government 
prevailing there. Some particular communities 
may also have special grievances of their own. 
But for bringing about these changes and 
the redress of these grievances, the approved 
method is certainly not to inflame the minds 
of the people and get up riots. In Kashmir 
the Musalmans are more illiterate than the 
Hindus. Yet they are often appointed to 
public offices in supersession of the claims 
of better qualified Hindus. In other directions 
also the Maharaja has been liberal in his attitude 
towards his Moslém subjects. 


Proposal Relating to N.-W. F. P. 


On the proposal to make the N.-W. Frontier 
province a Governors .provinee; the 
Mahasabha passed the following resolution : 


(1) Resolved that this Conference is of opinion 
that in view of the peculiar conditions obtaining 
in the N.-W. F. Province the proposed constitu- 
tional changes in this miniature deficit province 
will not be conducive to good government and 
peaceful progress unless accompanied with the 
following safe-guards and measures :— i 

(a) Law and order to be retained as a Central 
Subject. ; , 

(b) Effective protection against Trans-Border 
raids and invasions, especially by strengthening 
the defences in the Tirah and Khyber, as in 
Waziristan. i Pa 

te), Adequate and effective representation to the 
Minority, communities in the Provincial Council, 
Central Legislature and Services. 
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(d) Representation of the Hindus in the Cabinet 
by convention. , 

(e) Appointments in Provincial Services to be 
filled up br open competition under the authority 
of a public Service Commission. 


(f) Right of appeal to the Central Government 
against oppressive Acts of the Local Legislature. 

le) Subvention paid by the Central Government 
for any specific purpose to be spent for that 
purpose alone. é : 

(ii) Resolved further that the Judiciary of this 
Province be placed under the Lahore High Court 
with a Bench of two Judges to sit at Peshawar 
on circuit duty. 


We do not consider 
satisfactory in every respect. 


this’ resolution 
It is admitted 


that conditions “in this province are 
in some respects peculiar. But the 
constitution of Cabinets by including 


communities ag such is 
wrong in principle. They alone ought to 
be ministers who enjoy the confidence of 
the legislature by virtue: of their ability 
and public spirit, no matter whether they 
belong ' to any minority or majority com- 
munity. For the good of.the nation as a 
whole all communities should be prepared to 
have sometimes no Minister of their community 
at all. 

As regards right of appeal to the Central 
Government against oppressive Acts of the 
local legislature, we would not oppose it 
if it were given to communities in all provinces. 
But as it would diminish provincial autonomy, 
it ought not to be insisted upon as a general 
right without serious consideration. 

In our opinion, which we have expressed 
in previous issues, -the settled districts of the 
N-W. F. P. may be given an advanced 
type of administration simply by amalgama- 
tion with the Panjab. They were formerly 
parts of that province. Amalgamation would 
do away with the necessity of a permanent 
subsidy to the N~W. F. Province. It is 
a wrong priciple, and an injustice to the 
solvent provinces, to have permanent deficit 
provinces, If any areas are to be newly 
constituted into Governor’s provinces, there 
should be a distinct understanding either 
that they should not be given any subvention 
from the Central Gevernment or that it 
would be given only for a definitely fixed 
short period. 

The constitution of new deficit Governor’s 
provinces would hit hard Bengal in particu- 
lar, as this province has pever had an 
equitable share of the revenues raised here, 
and the giving of subventions to deficit 
provinces would destroy, or in’ any case defér, 


representatives of 
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all hopes of our getting financial justice. 
Bengal Muslims may like the idea of new 
Muslim majority deficit provinces ; but they 
should understand that if Bengal does not in 
consequence get financial justice, they as the 
majority community here stand to lose most. 
The Muslim majorities in the Panjab, 
N.-W. FE. P., Baluchistan and Sindh have 
never done anything for the economic and 
educational advancement of Bengal Moslems, 
nor are they likely to do so in future. 

We know, the defence of India requires 
much expenditure on the North-West frontier. 
This expenditure should be Central, not 
Provincial. And defence and the tribal areas 
should be directly under the charge of the 
Central Government. In addition, 
army should be nationalized by recruitment 
from all provinces, so that from the expendi- 


ture incurred for defence from all-India 
revenues all provinces may derive 
economic advantage, the advantage of 
military experience and the accession 
of self-respect from the consciousness 
that all provinces are taking part in the 


defence of the country instead of depending 
mostly on the people of some small areas. 


Proscription of India in World Polities 


When the fourth edition (second Indian 
edition) of Dr. Taraknath Dass India in 
World Politics was rumoured to be nearly 
ready for publication, we heard another 
rumour to the effect that it had been said 
by some one in authority that, unless 
certain passages or portions of the book 
were omitted, it would be proscribed; And 
proscribed it has been—on the alleged ground 
that it excites or attempts to excite or, has a 
tendency to excite, etc., hatred and contempt 
against the Government, etc. We had an 
opportunity some time ago fo turn over 
the pages of the book. We found it well- 
documented, such statesmen and authors, 
among others, having been drawn upon as 
Gladstone, Jobn Morley, Curzon, Chirol, 
ete. We did not find the book to be 
inflammatory. Of course, unless British 
deeds and policy be claimed to be morally 
fiawless in every detail, even the bare 
narration of facts relating to those deeds 
and that policy in a book may not tend to 
make its readers love aud respect the 
Government, Numerous British authors have 
written many such books, none of which 
have been proscribed. 


India’s . 
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As the present edition of the book which 
has been proscribed is the second Indian 
edition, evidently it was before the public 
for years during which it was not 
proscribed: and there is nothing to show that 
the character of the book has substantially 
changed in the second edition. If that is 
so, one would be driven to the conclusion 
that the nearer we are drawing to Dominion 
Status the stricter the bureaucracy are 
becoming in preventing the free expres- 
sion of opinion and the full publication of 
facts. Or perhaps this is an illustration of 
Dominion Status in action which was so 
eloquently expounded by Mr. Wedgwood 
Benn, then Secretary of State for India, more 
than a year ago. Or probably we had been 
enjoying Dominion Status sowe time ago 
without our being aware of it, and we have 
now lost that status. 

The temper of the bureaucracy in India 
does not augur well for the success of the 
Round Table Conference from the Indian 
point’ of view. 

‘The proscription of Dr. Taraknath Das’s 
book in India is likely to inerease its sale 
abroad, as has been strikingly the case with 
the Rev. J. T. Sunderland’s India in 
Bondage. That is certainly not a result 
desired by the Government of India. 


Flood and Famine Relief in Bengal 


We beg to draw the attention of our 
readers to an appeal published’ in the adver- 
tisement sheets for help for people in distress 
owing to flood and famine in North and 
Hast Bengal. We hope our readers will 
respond to the appeal and make remittances 
to the treasurer. 

Indianization at the Tata’s 


Jamshedpur, Aug. 29. 

Due to the present trade depression the manage- 
ment of the Steel Works at Jamshedpur have 
found it necessary to hasten Indianization wherever 
possible and, as a result, twenty-four covenanted 


men are being sent Home. An Indian, Mr. Prem 
Mathur, for the past four years Assistant 


Superintedent of the Duplex plant, has been 
appointed Superintendent of the open hearth plant. 
Mr. Mathur has a number of years’ experience 
at the Ford plant in Detroit. Sx out of the 
seven furnaces in the open hearth will be operated 
entirely by Indians. This step was made possible 
by utilizing the men trained in the Steel Company’s 
Technical Institute—Associated Press. 


We welcome Indianization, to whatever 
circumstances if may be due. It may, how- 
ever, be noted that the Tatas’ rule would 
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seem to be, “When there is prosperity, the 
fat salaries should go to foreigners, and when 
there is depression the Indians may be 
allowed to do the work of foreigners on the 
lower salaries which they are paid.” 


Restrictions Imposed on indian 
Traders in U. S. A. 

An Indian correspondent of the Mohammadi 
writing from Panama ( U. S. A.) draws attention to 
the gradual withdrawal of all, facilities hitherto 
enjoyed by the Indians in America. Says he: 

“Gradually, it, appears, the, doors are being 
closed against Indians in America. We have been 
trading here for the last 20 years, during which 
period we had paid occasional visits to our Mother- 
land. But only recently the Local Government 
have enforced a new legislation which is calculated 
to prevent egress and ingress of any foreigner from 
and to their territory except on cancellation of_their 
personal rights and privileges under the Local 
Law. As a matter of fact already about a dozen 
outsiders have been sent back this year in accor- 
dance with this new regulation.” —Free Press. 


The Self-respect Movement in the South 


The Self-respect Movement in the Madras 
Presidency is a sort of offshoot of the Non- 
Brahman Movement. The people of India as 
a whole are seeking to regain their self- 
respect by spiritual, moral, intellectual, social, 
cultural, political, economic and every other 
kind of achievement. If any section of the 
people want to recover self-respect, their 
efforts deserve appreciation and fraternal 
sympathy and encouragement. 

If we are wrong, we hope to be excused 
and corrected, but those connected with the 
movement do not always appear to be quite 
accurate as regards their facts and conclu- 
sions. At the, recent session of the Self- 
respect Conference, held at Virudunagar, 
Mr. R. K. Shunmugam Chettiar, the President, 
is reported to have said that “it was un- 
fortunate that in India the organized forces 
of religion had always been against social 
reforms.” The Conference itself passed a 
resolution expressing its opinion 
“that customs and practices that had come 
into vogue in the name of religion had stunted 
their growth to full manhood and that all such 
religions must disappear; that without the dis- 
appearance of religion there could not exist any 
sense of brotherhood and that if religious differences 
should cease, all Indians should lay aside all 
feelings of religion.” 

In ourcomments it would not be necessary 
to follow closely the words used by the 
president and in the conference resolution. 
It is the attitude towards religion manifested 
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therein that requires some words of com- 
ment. As Mr. Chettiar referred to India, 
let us mention some facts in India’s ancient, 
medieval and modern religious history. 

The Rishis who composed thescriptures, or 
to whom the Sastras are popularly believed 
to -have been revealed, are all popularly 
known as Brahmans. But they were not all 


Brahmans by birth, ‘though they were 
Brahmans in the sense of seers and 
worshippers of Brahma, the Supreme Self. 


Neither he who uttered the Bhagavad Gita 
nor he to whom it was addréssed in the 
battle-field of Kurukshetra, was a Brahman. 
The Rishis who composed the Upanisbads 
or to whom they were revealed were not 
all Brahmans. ‘Many of them were Kshatriyas. 
Some Rishis were men of unknown lineage 
and some, if living in these days, would be 
considered to be of disreputable birth. It 
may be presumed that the Hindu religion 
of those days did not stunt their growth. 

The Buddha himself was not a Brahman. 
Many of his principal followers were not 
Brahmans. Many Bhikshus and Bhikshunis 
belonged to the Sudra and even lower castes. 
Among the Bhikshunis were some who had 
been courtezans. Buddhism dealt a great 
blow to the caste system. It may be 
presumed that it did not stunt the growth 
of its followers—not at least in most cases 
or in every case. 

In mediaeval times, it is well-known how 
Nanak and the Sikh gurus, particularly Guru 
Govinda Singh, raised the lowly and made 
them all Bhais (brethren). The result of 
the teachings of Kabir and other saints 
was also elevating. In Bengal the Vaishnav 
prophet Chaitanya admitted all and sundry 
to discipleship, irrespective of race, creed 
and caste, Muhammadans not being excluded. 
Vaishnavism gave a rude shock to caste. 

Coming to modern times, Ram Mohun 
Roy, the founder of the Brahma Samaj, was 
a religious man, and he was a reformer. 
Keshub Chunder Sen widened the activities 
of the Brahmo Samaj as a reform movement. 
The giving up of caste in the Brahmo 
Samaj began under his leadership. The 
Brahmo Samaj has discouraged child marriage, 
promoted adult marriage and inter-caste, 
inter-provincial and inter-racial marriage, as- 
also widow marriage. It has given equal 
religious rights to women. The Arya 
Samaj has been a zealous reform movement. 

The Hindu pandit, Iswar Chandra Vidya- 
sagar, re-introduced widow-marriage in Hindu 
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society, worked hard for the abolition of 
polygamy, promoted female education and 


discouraged child marriage. Some of his 
most zealous supporters in the widow- 
marriage movement were Brahmos. In the 


South Veeresalingam Pautulu and some other 
reformers were deeply religious. = 

Swami Vivekananda, whose teachings and 
example have inspired so many of his 
followers, was not a Brahman. Among his 
followers and disciples some are Brahmans, 
some not. 
Hindu fold. 

Mahatma Gandhi is a deeply religious 
mau. He is a Hindu. He is not a Brahman. 
But he is nevertheless a spiritual teacher 
of Brahman and non-Brahman alike, and a 
practical social reformer to boot. He is 
par excellence the friend and brother of the 
“untouchables.” 

Rabindranath Tagore is a deeply religious 
man. His great fame as a poet has thrown 
into the background his rôle of practical 
social reformer and uplifter of the lowly. 

The Depressed Classes Mission in the 
country, and the Society for the Improvement 
of Backward Classes in Bengal and Assam and 
the Bengal Social Service Leage were founded 
and are worked by religious men. 

We have not attempted to 


make an 


exhaustive enumeration of all reformers who 
were also religious men and who have 
tried to establish brotherhood in some 


direction or other and succeded more or less 
in their efforts. The little that we have said 
may help the protagonists and followers of 
the Self-respect Movement to reconsider their 
views, if they are so inclined. 

The tu quoque style of argument is not 
conclusive. Nevertheless, the non-religious 
Self~respecters may consider the comparative 
achievement of non-religious persons in 
India in the spheres of social reform and 
promotion of growth of manhood. 

Perhaps Indian Self-respecters are strain- 
ing their eyes towards Russia. But many 
people have an exaggerated idea of the 
spread of atheism in that country. Professing 
atheists are a minority there. And even 
many of them we would not call irreli- 
gions, Whoever believes in some enduring 
and inspiring truth zs religious in the sense 
in which we understand religion. 


Gopal Krishna Devadhar 


We congratulate Mr. Gopal Krishna 
Devadhar, President of the Servants of 


And they are all in the. orthodox ° 
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India Society, on his. completing the 
60th year of his life of active service 


May he remain active for many many years 
to come and complete his 100th year, which 
is the Hindw standard of long life. The 
ladies and gentlemen who are intimately 
associated with him in the work of the 
Poona Seva Sadan have given a list of the 
many activities which have made his name 


a household word among social workers 
in many parts of the country. Years ago 
when he did famine relief work in the 


U. P. he kindly contributed an illustrated 
article to our pages describing the work. 
The Indian Social Reformer writes: 


His work in Malabar to repair the ravages of 
the Mopla outbreak while yet its echoes had nog 
died out, involved much endurance,. discomforé 
and even.some danger. But when tie call came’ 
Devadhar responded to it in his usual matter o 
fact way, and the success which attended his 
efforts is commemorated in “the Devadhar Malabar 
Reconstruction Trust,” created out of the balance 
of the Relief Fund raised at the time. In the 
Co-operative movement, Mr. Devadhar shares with 
the veteran Sir Laluthai Samaldas the distinction 
of being recognized throughout India asa great 
authority whose advice and assistance are as 
valuable as ‘they are readily available to any 
province or State which may ask for it. The Baby 
and Health week movement in this Presidency 
owes much to the solid work of Mr. Devadhar at 
its early stages. Villag> reconstruction is a subject 
which is now on everybody’s lips. But Mr. 
Devadhar has not been content to talk about it 
He has planned and has actually in operation a 
scheme in a group of villages near Poona under 
the auspices of the Deccan Agricultural Association. 
He is one of the Foundation members of the 
Servants of India Society and is now its President. 


In the opinion of his co-workers in the 
Poona Seva Sadan, 


. If Mr. Devadhar’s name goes down to posterity 
it will be, in our opinion, mainly through the 
Poona Seva Sadan, which has firmly established 
his reputation as a social worker of a very high 
rank. The services that he has rendered to the 
cause of the uplift of Indian. womanhood indisput- 
ably top the servicés, mentioned in the foregoing 
paragraphs Soon after,ihe decided to devote his life 
to the service of Mother India, and while disiribut- 
ing famine relief in Northern India, he recognized 
the absolute and imperative necessity of securing a 
band of capable women social workers, who would 
work shoulder to shoulder with men in any philan- 
thropic and humanitarian undertaking. He found 
that there was a great paucity of such workers 
among the female population of the country, due 
no doubt to the lack of proper and adequate 
educational facilities for women. He, therefore, 
conceived the noble idea of starting the Poona Seva 
Sadan, where women would be trained for social 
work of varied kinds by affording them the 
necessary facilities. Fortunately for the cause and 
the country, Mr. Devadhar was able to secure 
active and ready co-operation of a band of ladies 
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headed by the late Mrs. Ramabaisahib Ranade, 
who were equally interested in the uplift of their 
illiterate sisters. Thus the Seva Sadan came to 
be started in 1909; and from the small, very 
small beginning made in that year with about 
.a dozen women students, receiving only elementary 
education, the Institution has to-day expanded 
into a huge organization catering for the educa- 
tional needs of over 1600 women and girls 
scattered over a wide area of the Presidency and 
even ouiside it. The work carried on by the Society 
is of a cosmopolitan nature; and hundreds of 
women have been turned out by the Society’s 
Institutions as qualified lady doctors, nurses, 
midwives, trained teachers, etc. etc., who have been 
doing responsible work in the spread of medical 
relief and literacy both in urban as well as rural 
areas. 


As we have in a previous note indicated 
that religion has been the mainspring of 
the social work of very many reformers, we 
are glad to be able to reproduce here Mr. 
K. Natarajan’s appreciation of the religious 
side of Mr. Q. K. Devadhar’s nature. 

Being a poor man himself, Mr. Devadhar knows, 
and feels intensely for the conditions of the poor 
and much of his, work is directly concerned with 
their amelioration, A deeply religious man, 
imbued with the Gita spirit of disinterested 
service, he seldom talks of religion and may 


caer be mistaken for one who is indifferent 
o it. 


Mahatma Gandhi’s Parting Words 
The scenes of enthusiasm which Bombay 


presented during the few hours before 
Gandhiji boarded the steamer, baffle descrip- 
tion. 


The words which be addressed to bis vast 
audience at Azad Maidan on the morning of 
the 29th August, were full of pathos and 
of goodwill to men of all races and creeds. 
In the course of his speech he said : 


“I must say Iam aware of all my weakness. 
Looking to the country whereto I am going and 
its environments and the enormous responsibilities 
imposed. on me, I know I should not have accepted 
the invitation to go. But your implicit faith in me 
is like the Mighty Himalayas and it will shelter 
me from all blasts. That is my belief. 

“Crores cf people in India do not get enough 
food to eat. The Congress is trying to better their 
lot and to help the hapless people. In fact, we are 
a crippled nation and I am. also a cripple. There 
is nothing strange in the delegate of a crippled 
nation being also a cripple ; for only by being such 
cau he fully understand and realize the difficulties 
and miseries that are their lot in life. I know fully 
well my weakness and I repeat Iam not blind to 
my shortcomings. 


The words which followed showed where 
his strength and confidence lay. 
Lam going to London as the delegate of Truth 
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and Non-violence and_ I am confident in the hope 
that Truth and Won-violence will ultimately 
triumph in all the fulness of their glory. ; 

_ I have great faith in God and I believe that in 
his sacred hand are all these developments. Anyone 
who has faith in God can be sure of his success, 
One who is weak and unprotected and goes empty- 
handed will, I am certain, be protected by God. 
Success lies in weakness and humility. Non- 
violence is a mighty power and that is the only 
power that will work effectively against tremendous 
odds there. 


He went on to observe how we ought to 
behave whether success or failure be our lot. 


I am going there with that trust, but if I return 
perchance empty-handed, you should not be 
disappointed. If I return, as we hope, after achieving 
success, you should not become proud and haughty. 
Success and failure lie in the hands of God. 
That is certain. 


Referring to the 
observed : 


Ihave got to abide by the Congress mandate 
and it is up to you to see that I fulfillit. I 
promise that I will not disappoint you in your 
trust in me. IfI do not keep faith with you and do 
not act in. obedience to your mandate, you will 
not only drive me out of the Congress but may 
very rightly take more drastic steps. Even if you 
were to kill me for it, I will only consider it an 
act of non-violence and not violence. But Í do not 
wish to break faith with you or to deceive you 
in any way.. i ; 

How can I deceive the hapless and crippled 
people of India ? 


Then he spoke of his friendliness to all. 


I have no enmity towards Englishmen; Muslims, 
Christians or Sikhs. I am bound to do everything 
ossible for all of them, but even a Sikh or a 
uslim may say that I am not his representative ; 
but the Congress has given me a mandate. I am 
bound to protect the rights of all, for the Congress 
stands for all communities and peoples of India, 
He did not refer to the Hindus for the 
obvious reason that he is a Hindu. Moreover, 
Hindus are proud of him, love bim and 
respect him, and no Hindu can possibly 
look upon him as an enemy. 
Referring to the attitude of the Zamindars 
and the Princes, Mahatma Gandhi said : 


Congress mandate he 


“I cannot do any wrong to these also. So 
long as they protect the rights of the poor peasants 
and treat them well, we cannot do any wrong to 
them. I persuade them to do the right thing 
for the agricuiturists and peasants. 

“I have explained to you my dharma and I 
wish you always to obey the Congress mandate. 
Now I ask for your blessings for the success of my 
endeavours, and am. sure your good wishes, 
coupled with -the blessings of God, will carry 
us to success. May God bless us.” 


Just before sailing, Mahatma Gandhi 
gave the following message to the Associated 
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Press representative who interviewed him 
in his cabin. 


“Though I see nothing on the horizon to warrant 
a hope, being a born optimist I am hoping against 
hope. My faith is in God and He seems to” have 
made my way clear for me to go to London. 
Therefore, I expect He will use me as His instru- 
ment for the service of humanity, for to me the 
service of India is identical with the service of 
humanity. Though the Congress may be repudiat- 
ed by a section of people in, India, it aims at 
representing the whole of India and, therefore, 
to deserve the trust that has been reposed in me 
and imposed upon me. I shall endeavour to 
represent every interest that does not conflict with 
the interests of the dumb millions for whom the 
Congress pre-eminently exists. I hope, that the 
Provincial Governments, the Civil Service 
and the English mercantile houses _ will 
help the Congress, to realize the mission 
it has set before itself. Representing 
Congress does the message of non-violence and 
truth, it can only succeed by the goodwill of all 
the component parts of the nation and I am, 
therefore, hoping that that goodwill will be extend- 
ed to the humble representative who is going upon 


his errand.” - 
’ Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi goes to 
London carrying with him the hopes and 
prayers of an expectant nation. May he 


succeed in his high and holy mission ! 


Floods in China 


There have been floods in North and Hast 
Bengal, with the destructive effects of which 
we find it difficult to cope, so devastating 
they have been. But the Bengal floods pale 

winto insignificance before the cataclysmic 
inundations in China, where the loss of life 
yand property has been appalling. We can 
but extend our deep sympathy to the afflicted 
. people of that sorely tried country. 


“Helpless Hindus in Junagad State” 
We have received copies of a pamphlet, 


named Helpless Hindus in Junagad State. 
Its title-page bears the following para- 
graph : 


Veraval, Prabhas, Girnar, Gupta _Prayag—these 
Mamous Hindu pilgrimages are situated within 
the boundaries of the Moslem State of Junagad. 
Fanatic communalism is stalking stark in the 
land. Hindu leaders are murdered. State 
administration domineered by Moslem officers 
actively encourages and deliberately connives at 
these outrages. Riots, loot, assaults and the 
knife are the every day lot of the Hindus. Hindus 
are vacating the State in thousands. The following 
pages give in brief the story_ of the sufferings of 
helpless Hindus in Junagad State. E 


We call the attention of the Government 
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of Bombay and the Government of India to 
these allegations. They should institute 
inquiries into them, if they have not done 
so already. As 

“On Saturday the 18th July the Hindus of the 
whole of Kathiawar were shocked to hear of the 
murders of five leading citizens of Veraval, in 
Junagad State. The whole Kathiawar went into 
mourning. The entire Hindu population of Junagad 
State observed kartal. Condemnation of the outrage 
against the Hindu community was expressed from 
the platforms of _ public meetings held all over 
the Bombay Presidency and the Hindus as a whole 
are greatly exeecised over the incident,” 

these Governments cannot be unaware of 
these allegations. 


Burma 


The rebellion in Burma remains still 
unquelled. We wonder why the mighty British 
Empire cannot or does not put an end to it 
quickly. 

It is said, there is going to be a separate 
Round Table Conference for Burma. Is it 
then a settled fact that Burma is to be 
separated from India? And that against the 
opinion of the majority of articulate 
Burmans? This is a fresh illustration of 
the British Government’s strict adherence to 
the principle of self-determination, for the 
establishment of which the world war was 
said to be have been fought. 


iraq “Capable of Self-Government” 


It is stated in the League of Nations 
News for Overseas for July-August, 1931, 
that “a report on the progress made by 
Iraq since 1920 was examined by the 
Permanent Mandates Commission of the 
League of Nations at the request of the 
British Government.” 

Information supplementary to this report was 
made available by Lt.-Col. Sir Francis H. Humphrys, 
High Commissioner for Iraq, who came to Geneva 
especially for this purpose. Lt.-Col. Humphrys 
assured the Commission that, after ten years of 
development under tutelage, the Iraqi State, “given 
the support and inspiration of membership of the 
League, is now fit to stand alone and is capable of 
self-government....” that, indeed “for all practical 
purposes it is already governing itself.” 

It is a unique and welcome piece of news 
that any part of the earth which has 
been practically under British rule has been 
declared capable of self-government. 


There is not a single province of British 
India which has not been “under tutelage” 
of Britain for a very much longer period 
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than Iraq. And India has enjoyed “the support 
and inspiration of membership of the League” 
as long as Iraq. Why then is not India 
declared “fit to stand alone and capable of 
self-government?” Why is not India “for 
a i e purposes already governing 
itself ?” 


Men who are not against Cruelty to 
Female Children 


It is said that as a result of a ballot 
held on August 24 last, “no less than six 
Members have drawn up a Bill to amend the 
Child Marriage Restraint Act, 1929, for 
introduction in the Assembly on September 8. 
Three Members have drawn up a Bill to 
repeal that Act. The former Members are 
Messrs. N. R. Gunjal, Bhupat Singh, Raja 
Bahadur Krishnamachariar, Maswood Ahmed, 
B. N. Misra, Iswar Singh. Those who have 
drawn up a Bill to repeal the Sarda Act 
are Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi, Raja Bahadur 
Krishnamachariar and Haji Wajiuddin.” These 
persons have deserved to be pilloried. 


Boycott and British Cloth 


It appears from figures published in some 
papers that the quantities of British cloth 
imported into the port of Calcutta during 
the weeks ending 18th and 25th July and 
some subsequent weeks have decreased as 
compared with the corresponding weeks of 
last year, and that a similar comparison 
shows that Bombay had imported more British 
cloth during those weeks this year than 
during the corresponding weeks last year. 
As the boycott in Bombay is believed to 
have been more stringent than in Bengal 
and the other provinces served by Calcutta, 
the increased import of British cloth by 
Bombay requires explanation. ` 


more 


An Ex-Dewan on Indian States 


Sir Albion Rajkumar Banerji, I. ©. s. 
(retired), o. s. I, © I. E, served as Dewan to 
H. H. the Maharaja of Cochin and as Member 
of the Executive Council of H. H. the 
. Maharaja of Mysore, officiated as Dewan of 
Mysore, was made pucca Dewan of Mysore, 
and lastly served as Foreign Minister of 
Kashmir. So he has some experience of 
Indian States. For some time past he has 
been editing the quarterly Indian Affairs, 
established by himself and published from 
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London. In the July issue of this quatterly 
an editorial paragraph begins with the 
sentence, “At the same time comes the 
news of extremist agitation among the 
States’ subjects,” showing that Sir Albion 
is not disposed to encourage or sympathize 
with the agitators. Such being the case, it is 
very fair and good of him that he has allowed 
has sense of justice to lead him to write in 
the same paragraph : 


“Everything points to a general awakening 
amongst the eighty million subjects of the Indian 
States. The fact that some who profess to speak 
in their name take extreme views does not mean 
that the claims of the States’ subjects should be 
ignored. The unavoidable must happen. They 
have certain legitimate grievances, and they, as 
much as any other minorities, deserve protection. 
With due respect for the authority of the Princes, 
and, whilst having sympathy for their troubles 
arising from the undue clamour of some of their 
subjects and attempted encroachment on their 
rights, one cannot help feeling that the new 
constitution would be wanting in good sense if 
the point of view of the subjects was entirely 
ignored.” { 


Paper Tariff 


The Memorandum of the Indian Journa- 
lists’ Association, as sent to the tariff board 
at present considering the question of giving 
a further extension of the period of Pro- 
tection, contains * the following salient facts 
regarding the existing Protective Tariff on 
Paper and the use the Paper Manufacturers 
of this country have made of it. x 


_ That the general Book publication business is * 
in a very bad way since the imposition of the 
protective Tariff is apparent from the dearth of 
work in the private Presses all over the country 
but specially in Calcutta. During the four pre- 
protection ‘years the number of printing-presses 
increased by 1538, whereas during the four years 
after Protection the increase is by 1010 only. 
The publication of periodicals during the former 
eriod increased by 736, whereas during the 
atter period by 66 only, Books in English language 
218 as against 95 and_ Books in, vernacular and 
classical language 4640 as against 1013. The 
whole business has now come to such ‘a pass 
that unless the price of paper is cheapened, it is 
sure to be ruined. i € 

_ Of the school books the price has become so 
high that the poor students are feeling great 
difficulty in procuring their books, , 

The magazines and periodicals, which are 
possibly the best source from which the general 
body of literates get inspiration for extending the, 
field of their knowledge could not reduce their 
prices since 1920 or reduce their rates of adver- 
tisement owing to the high cost they have to 
incur for their paper supply, although the price 
index of every other commodity has considerably 
gone down. 
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Since the war the interest of the literate people for 
all sorts of general literary and scientific informa- 
tion has enormously increased and this cannot be 
satisfied owing to high price of magazines due to 
high cost of paper. The protection on paper 
virtually become a tax on knowledge without any 
countervailing good to the country. . 

The protection of paper has besides become a 
severe tax on such traders. who have to secure 
their trade through printed literature and catalogues. 

Analysis of the heads of Post Office receipts will 
also show how the reduction of trade through Post 
Office has affected the revenue of the Post Office 
and put the Postal authorities in such an unprece- 
dented difficulty. 


These facts demonstrate clearly that- the 
Protective Tariff on Paper, during the six 
years it has been in operation since its 
introduction in 1925, has caused serious 
loss to the country in money, in education 
and in revenue. The Bookselling and 
Publishing trades, on which the indigenous 
Printing industry is entirly dependent, are 
faced with total extinction in Bengal and 
are undergoing an almost equally grave 
crisis in most other parts of the country. 
This fact has not been sufficiently emphasized 
in the Journalists’ Association’s 
Memorandum. The total capital and labour 
investment of these genuine Indian concerns 
far exceed that of the Paper Industry. And 
they were in a flourshing condition without 
State aid, Protection or any other measure 
involving hardships on the poor people of 
this country being invoked for -their 
benefit, before this thoughtless “Rob Peter 
to pay Paul’ measure brought ruin and 
disaster on them. us 

So far for the cost. Let us see whether 
the result has justified the sacrifice. 

The recommendations of the Tariff Board for 
Protective Tariff in 1925 and the consequent 
passing of the Bamboo Industry Protection Act 
were effected with the object of fostering aud 
developing the Bamboo paper Industry in India, The 
expectation of the growth of a local Industry 
engendered by high promises made by the manu- 
facturers of papers when application was first made 
for protection, and supported by a spirit of sacrifice 
on the part of the consumers for the growth of an 
. Indian Industry, has now been falsified by the 
results. f 

Let us see what increase has taken ` place 
in the production of bamboo pulp and in 
the consumption of indigenous raw materials. 


The Titagarh Paper Mills, which are the biggest 
paper as also pulp manufacturers in this country, 
give the following figures.. In 1924-25 they 
consumed 18,791 tons of indigenous primary 
materials. In 1929-30 they consumed 15,553 tons 
of grass, 496 tons of Bamboo, 289 tons of Rags, 
415 tons of Hemp Ropes, 2,106 tons of waste 
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paper, tbat is in total 18,856 tons thus showing 
a positive decrease during the 5 years. Then in 
1930-31 the consumption of Bamboo increased 
suddenly to 5,526 tons and the total of all these 
indigenous primary materials rose to 24,606 tons 
which is barely more than 3000 tons over the 
total of 1924-25 which would give only 1200 tons 
of air dry pulp. But- during these years *the 
consumption of wood pulp has „increased from 
6,725 tons in 1924-25 to 12,222 tons in 1928-29 
and then this latter figure shows a decrease to 
10,026 tons in 1930-31 which shows an, increase 
of nearly 3,5 thousand tons of wood pulp. 


With regard to the general practice of 
the other paper concerns the following is 
interesting. 


‘The sea customs return reveals that in 1925 
the 11,788 tons of pulp was imported whereas 
this was increased in 1929 to 24,310 tons which 
again was reduced to 22,716 tons in 1930-31. 
This shows that the imported pulp is used by 
Indian Mills to the tune of 11,000 tons over and 
above the import figure of 1925, showing uniis- 
takably that the Indian Mills are taking advantage 
Of Protective Tariff for manufacturing paper and 
no pulp. The Titagarh paper mills alone have 
been benefited to the extent of 75 lacs of rupees 


-owing solely to the additional protective duty 


over the usual Revenue duty but spent not even 
17 lacs of rupees in adding to their general 
machineries of which not even 2'5 lacs is exclusive- 
ly for pulp making machineries. i, 

he enormously high percentage of dividend 
the Indian mills are paying for some years and 
the clamour for an extension of protection on 
Papers show that the Indian Mills are more bent 
upon making profit for their shareholders than the 
development of the Bamboo pulp industry. 

It may be asked, how are the consumers, 
the people who are facing ruin and making 
tremendous sacrifices so that the Paper 
Manufacturers may benefit, being treated. 
The following extract gives definite informa- 
tion : a 

The Titagarh papers are sold in Calcutta at As. 
3-623 p. per lb. The same’ papers are sold 
in other upcountry markets such as Lahore and 
Lucknow, at As. 2-11 per lb., that is, at a price less 
than_ the Calcutta price by not less than 6 p. They 
could have reduced the price at Calcutta, but if 
compared with the price of 1925, the reduction of 
Calcutta price is practically nil, inasmuch as the 
price in 1925 was As. 3-046 p. per lb. and in 
1930 it was As. 3-623 p. according to their 
own. declaration. They have taken advanage of the 
protection „as we have seen -above, not to 
sufficiently invest in new plants, nor in reducing 
the price of the paper but on making unusual 
profit. he ot 

At the same time it has been shown that 
better pulp could be made at a lower cost 
than the usual imported stuff, from bamboo. 
But the mills are too busy making hay 
while the sun shines to bother about 
the developing of the bamboo pulp 
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industry—the pretext on which this general 
licence for extorting chauth from the 
country was issued to them in 1925. 


In view of the above facts, and considering - 


the heavy dividends that have bean paid by 
these concerns, Protection for Paper if 
continued would be an outrage on the public. 

In all justice these gentry who have 
enjoyed—and are still enjoying—“seven years 
of plenty” at the consumers’ expense, should 
undergo a beneficial “dieting” for the next 
seven years by a Protective tariff on Wood 
Pulp being imposed immediately. 


Colleges Not Nurseries of Political Crime 


Dr. Urquhart, ex-Vice-Chancellor of the 
Calcutta University and Principal, Scottish 
Church College, said in the course of his- 
inaugural address in opening the All-Calcutta 
Students’ Conference last month :— 


“I should like to, take this opportunity of 
protesting publicly against the all toohasty generali- 
zations, specially when they affect the student com- 
munity. We ] l 1 
seeing how the entirely justifiable condemnation of. 
the perpetrators of violent deeds has been trans- 
formed into a condemnation , of the student body 
as_a whole. It is a gross injustice to speak as if 
colleges and schools at present were nothing but 
factories for the production of potential assassins.” 


Derah Ismail Khan Disturbances 
The People of Lahore, August 23, writes :— 


_ Independent versions of the tragic happenings— 
incendiarism and arson of Hindu shops and houses— 
at Derah Ismail Khan remind one strongly of what 
took place at Cawnpore nearly five months ago. 
The only difference is that at Cawnpore both the 
parties-Hindus and Muslims—caused and suffered 
heavy losses; at Derah Ismail, Khan the Hindus 
were the victims. The similarity we want to call 
attention to lies in the attitude of the police., Even 
according to the official inquiry the behaviour of 
the police at Cawnpore was most disgraceful. 
Independent eye-witnesses have made similar 
serious allegations against the Derah Ismail Khan 
police officials too, It is said they kept looking on, 
enjoying the spectacle, when arson and incendiar- 
ism were being perpetrated in their presence. An 
official comawique now announces that a small 
commission of inquiry is going to be appointed. 
The personnel of the commission is not yet known. 


Retrenchment Urgently Required in Bengal 


Mr. J. N. Gupta, unc, nos. (retired), 
is convinced that there is “need of drastic 
retrenchments in the existing extravagant and 
top-heavy schemes of the administration of 
the province.” While the Central Government 
and most of the major provinces are devising 


have been recently deeply pained at - 
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schemes of economy and retrenchment, he 


-asks : 


Are there any adequate and valid reasons why 
Bengal shouid not fall into line? Is it not a fact 
that of all the major provinces Bengal is by far the 
poorest in India, her revenue per head being less 
than 1 of other major provinces, while the most 
recent authoritative investigations have disclosed 
that of all the Provinces Bengal has been able to 
do the least for the moral and material uplift of the 
people since the Reforms. 


And yet the fact is that the aggregate of 


` revenues raised in Bengal, labelled “provincial,” 


“Central” and “railway,” is not less but 
probably more than that raised in any 
other Province. 


Bengal and the Re-constitution of Provinces 


Various areas are going to be made 
“Governor’s provinces” on linguistic, communal 


` and other grounds. 


When two decades ago Bengal was re-. 
partitioned, a Royal promise was given that her 
boundaries would be again looked into. The 
officers of H. M. King George V. have not 
yet redeemed that promise. Now that new 
provinces are going to be constituted, itis 
only fair that all Bengali-speaking areas on 
the borders of Bengal should be given back 
to Bengal. The repartitioning of . Bengal is 
not a mere sentimental grievance. It has 
also led to Bengal’s economic impoverishment. 
This will be clear if figures were given for the 
minerals extracted in Bengal and in Bihar 
and Orissa respectively. Let us take only 
coal. In 1929 Bengal extracted 4,965,104, 
long tons of coal, and Bihar and Orissa 
15,123,144 long tons. Much of the coal- 
bearing area now included in Bihar and 
Orissa originally and naturally belonged to 
Bengal, and should be given back to Bengal. 
If Bengal gets back all Bengali-speaking 
areas severed from her, her economic 
grievance as regards minerals will also be 
partly redressed. i ' 

What Mr. S. ©. Ghosh said in April 
last as president of the annual general 
meeting of the Indian Mining Federation, 
according to the report published in The 
Searchlight of April 5, requires to be quoted 
in this connection. Said he: 

Whatever may be the measure of political 
autonomy granted at the Centre, it is certain that 
in the revised constitution the provinces will 
receive a completely autonomous status. The 
question of provincial autonomy, In my opinion, 
throws into clear relief the need for the re- 
constitution of Indian provinces along the natural 
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limits. of the economic zone of each province. 
We in the coal industry are specially interested 
in the reconstitution of the boundaries of the 
Province of Bengal. The economic coal-bearing 
zone, known as the Ranigunge and Jharia coal- 
fields, cuts at present across the provincial borders. 
The result has been that a part of the coalfields 
1S now situated within the province of Bihar and 
Orissa and a part within the province of Bengal. 
It would, in my opinion, make for distinctly 
greater advantage to the coal industry if the 
Ranigunge and, Jharia coalfields could_ be placed 
under one provincial administration. I anticipate 
that under the new constitution the provinces 
will have to do much more on their own unfettered 
responsibility than at present. In order, _thorefore, 
to rule out the possibility of any divergence 
of treatment by two provincial Governments in 
regard to two halves of the same industry, it 
seems Imperative that the district of Manbhum 
should be included within the territorial boundaries 
of the province of Bengal. 


_ Tt is admitted on all hands that Manbhum 
is a Bengali-speaking district. 


Rice Research, and Burma and Bengal 


The New Delhi 
Advance writes : ; 


The Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
have sanctioned a scheme for rice research in 
Burma, which will be in operation for a period 
of five years beginning from November next. 
The Council will make recurring and non-recurring 
grants annually to meet the expenditure which 
will supplement the grant of Rs. 1,20,868 
sanctioned by the Empire Marketing Board for 
this purpose. The scheme is subject to the 
following condition amongst others : 

That, the grant will not be regarded asa 
subvention towards the normal work of the 
Provincial Department of Agriculture, but will 
be utilized for a scheme of rice research and for 
the appointment of a Plant Breeding Expert for 
rice-in Burma. 


correspondent of 


On this he quite justly observes : 


As Burma is going to be separated from India 
in the near future, it is desirable in the primary 
interests of Indian tax-payers that the experiment 
should be put into operation in Bengal, which is 
the premier rice-producing province, if it is not 
too late to alter the present arrangement. 


Foundation of the American Tagore Association 


The first announcement of a nation-wide 
celebration in India to commemorate the 
attainment of the seventieth year by 
Rabindranath Tagore seems to have given signal 
for celebrations outside India which are 
as sincere and fonching as they are 


dislike of Russia of the 
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international in significance. The half-starved 
children of Soviet Russia have sent their 
greetings. One of its great composers 
has written a special musical score 
and dedicated it to Tagore. The University 
of Paris, one of the foremost centres of 
western learning, organized a special 
celebration in honour of the Poet-laureate of 
Asia, and the Rector of the University, 
Mon. Charléty, Members of the “Institut” 
like Mon. Paul Pelliot and A. Foucher, 
Professors of the Faculty like M. M. Jules 
Bloch, Mauss and others, all assembled in 
the Institute of Indian civilization of the 
University of Paris, founded through the 
influence of Mon. Sylvain Lévy, the greatest 
living Indologist of Europe, now the 
President of the Societé Asiatique of Paris. 
Now comes the news from our friends 
of New York that the Tagore birth-day 
was celebrated in different cultural centres 
of America and that the American Tagore 
Association has been founded in that 


„connection. 


Sir Arthur Salter’s Scheme for an Economic 
Council in India 


Last November. the Government of India 
invited the League of Nations to send Sir 
Arthur Salter to India for “consultation 
with regard to the creation of a new econo- 
mic organization in India.” The proposed 
consultation was for.the purpose of studying 
economic questions and for making 
“plans designed to achieve particular 
purposes.” 

Sir Arthur Salter’s Report is illuminating 
in many ways. First of all he gives in 
his’ Report a list of such economic organiza- 
tions in other lands, such as France, 
Germany, Italy, Poland, Belgium, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Spain and Greece. He omits Russia 
however, and says nothing about the Five- 
Year Plan which constitutes to-day the 
greatest economic experiment and corporate 
economic endeavour in the world. This may 
be because he comes from the League of 
Nations:‘and Russia is hardly a nation. Or 
the reason may be traced to the congenital 
Government of 
India. But men have things to learn even 
from snakes and nations can surely benefit 
by a study of Russian economics. 
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We are told by Sir Arthur how 


i * > > 

A League technical committee pointed out 
Bome time ago toa European Government which 
it was advising, the fostering: by the state of those 
industries which have least affinity with the 
natural resources, opportunities and traditions of 
the country, necessarily involves serious loss to 
other industries which could with less expense 
have been converted into real producers of 
national wealth, as well as to non-industrial 
interests, ® 


Therefore Sir Arthur recommends the 
maximum development of the most potent 
resources of the country (and the relative. 
neglect of such resources and institutions as 
would not quickly and readily increase our 
national wealth). Among national resources 
are natural resources, eg. land, forests, 
mines, rivers, seas, etc. etc. ; human resources 
such as unskilled and skilled labour, 
technical brains and enterprising. minds and, 
finally, the past savings of the nation de. 
its capital which is scattered all over the 
country in the shape of roads, bridges, 
canals, railways, buildings, trees, artificially 
added fertility! of the soil, education, good- 
will of business, machinery, boats, ships, 
vehicles, precious metals, gems, etc. etc. Of 
these various resources the human element 
is most important. As has been pointed out 
by many economists the poverty of India 
is mainly due to lack of industrial and 
agricultural skill, lack of organization and 
business brains and lack of organized funds. 
Therefore the first thing that one should aim 
at is the removal of these wants by agricul- 
tural, industrial and general education. Next 
comes the problem of material construction 
such as, electrification, organization and 
rationalization of industries, banking, 
building roads, canals, railways, development 
of at present unworked resources and 
areas like the Himalayan territories, etc. 
The main idea should be, as is in accordance 
with the first principle laid down, the fullest 
utilization of national potentialities as 
opposed to making it easier for foreign 
resources (human and others) to find occu- 
pation and become important in the scheme 
of Indian economy. 

Sir Arthur has some unsavoury comments 
to make on Governmental practices. On 
page 11 of his Report he says: f 

The Royal Commissions are formal and slow; 
and a comparison of actual results with their 


voluminous reports and recommendations is often 
disillusioning, 


On page 12 he condemns: 
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the inadequacy, or inaccuracy, of the information 
at present available. 


He also points out that 


the “internal trade” statistics suppressed on 
the recommendation of Lord Inchcape’s Commis- 
sion are very much needed, that indices of 
wholesale and retail prices, and of wage levels, are 
at present almost entirely lacking except in a few 
areas, that the information published is often in 
too crude a form, unanalysed and unaccompanied 
by explanation....in all these respects India 
compares unfavourably with many other countries 
and... considerable improvement could be effected 
without disproportionate expense. 


These comments are a tribute to the 
highest paid Civil Service in the world as 
well as to the higbly efficient system of 
doing things that the British have built up 
in India! 

Sir Arthur Salter has not had: the time or 
the skilled assistance necessary for drawing 
up a comprehensive scheme of economic 
development in India. Nor was he sent 
here. to draw up such a scheme. What 
would have been to our advantage is, if 
he had been asked to make recommendations 
regarding the future economic policy of the 
Indian State. Government-appointed and 
organized advisory councils, however non- 
official and representative. they may be, 
would usually be mere glorified Chambers 
of Commerce, which aim af enriching existing 
commercial and industrial interests. What 
India wants is a general economic uplift- 
ment, a great increase in production accom- 
panied by a general rise in the standard 
of living. This could only be brought 
about by a tremendous national effort like 
the Russian Five-Year Plan. What that plan 
is achieving will be seen in the following 
note on that subject. 


A. C. 


The Russian Five-Year Plan 


In an article in the New York Times, 
late in 1927 an eminent American economist 
wrote as follows, after he had paid a visit 
to Soviet Russia : 


Sixteen men in Moscow to-day are attempting 
one of the | most audacious economic 
experiments in history. As | the presidium of 
the state planning Commission, responsible 
to the Council of People’s Commissars and 
popularly known as the Gosplan, they are 


NOTES 


laying down the’ industrial future of “146,000,000 
people and of one-sixth the land area of the worl 
for fifteen years. They are making a careful and 
immensely detailed plan for a year in advance, a 
careful but less detailed plan for the next five 
years, and are blocking out the general economic 
development for the next fifteen years. 


It is an experiment so immense, so novel and 

so courageous that no student of economics can 

afford to neglect it. Whether it transcends the 

limits of human administrative capacity and fails, or 

whether it meets this challenge and succeeds, it has 

much to teach us. It is something new in the 
world. 

Suppose you were asked to-morrow to take a 
train to Washington to sit at a desk in a Govern- 
ment bureau, to take pencil and. paper and tell the 
rail roads, the power companies, the steel mills, 
the coal mines, the oil fields, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the banks, the wholesale houses, the 


farmers, the ship lines and the automobile factories - 


- how to order their capital investments and their 
raw materials, how to plan their production and 
distribution—for the next five years. One suspects 
that Henry Ford would quail before the 
order. For lesser mortals a journey to the moon 
would seem about as feasible. Yet here are 


men who have accepted the challenge in a larger. 


though less industrially complicated country. 


back several years. 


This account hails 
Plan has turned 


Since then the Five-Year 
out to be no idealistic stunt, but a pheno- 
menal economic achievement: This has been 
possible, because in Soviet Russia it was 
something which everybody .worked for, 
though a few experts planned it. The 
following statistics speak for themselves. 
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Gross Propucrion Ficurus ror tue U: S.S. R. 


Cn billion roubles at pre-war prices) 
f 


3 g fe È 32 
E 5 g % & 
a 2 B i 
Year. 5 g a = g 
A z z ga © 
= ss aD 3 R 
a ts a pe È 
1913 8'43 639 11°61 20°04 1000 
1914 843 643 1136 1979 988 
1917 6'38 478 1072 1710 853 
1920-21 2'08 108 «6742 950 4T4 
1924-25 5°65 3°96 975 1540 768 
1925-26 758 572 1176 1934 965 
1926-27 876 672 12°37 2113 105:4 
1927-28 10°08 8'14 12°26 2234 1155 
1928-29 ILT? eee 1248 2425 1210 


.The figures show clearly the economie 
condition of Russia in Czarist days, how 
the crash came during and after the Revolu- 
tion in 1917 and how for many years 
Russias productivity was more than 
halved. Then began a slow recovery 
under Soviet rule. But with the coming of 
the Five-Year Plan things took a distinctly 
better turn and great progress was made 
within a very short time. If positive ins- 
tances were taken, the power of the plan 
would be seen even more clearly. Electri- 
fication was one of the passions of Lenin. 
His was the idea that was carried to the 
extreme of economic feasibility by the 
Gosplan. Thus we see: 


Output of Electric Power 
(million: kwh.) 


Ratio 1927-28 to 1913 


Ratio 1928-20 to 1913 
2596 3393 


in Other Fields 


1913 1927-28 1928-29 
1,945 5,050 6,600 
1913 
Coal (mill. tons) 289 
Petroloum ( „ v 93 
Peat R 155 


Tnternal Combustion Engines (1000 h.p.) 26°5 


Agricultural Machinery (mill. rables) 67 
Pig Iron (mill. tons) 42 
Super Phosphates (thousand tons) 55 
Cotton Fabrics (mill. mts) 2250 
Woolen Fabrics ( ,, ss 95 
Sugar (thousand tons) 1290 
Grain (mill. tons) 81'6 


1927-28 1928-29 Ration 1927-28 Ration 1928-29 


to 1918 to 1918 

354 9411 122'5 142.2 
116 13°2 1258 141'9 
6'9 TT 4462 500°3 
1069 1500 403'4 . 565°0 
125 162 186°6 241'8 
3'3 41 78'6 97°6 
150 261 272°7 4145 
2742 2970 121°9 132°0 
97 105 102'1 1105 
1340 1340 103°9 1039 
731 145 89'6 913 
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A study of these figures snow clearly 
in what direction Russian economics 
is moving. Hlectrification and mechanization 


are the main principles of the whole 
scheme. No ideal inefficiency’ for the 
Russians! Generally speaking India’s 


economic needs are similar to those of Russia. 
A eareful study of the Five-Year Plan, how- 
ever, shows that . above everything the 
Russians spend a great deal of energy ‘in 
collectivization of industries and farms. It 
may be that the Russians -would . have 
achieved better results if they had devoted 
their entire energies to greater production 
only and cared less for collectivization or 
socialization. If it is a right assumption, one 
should recommend that for an Indian Plan 
greater production alone should be the aim, 
without any particular reference to the 
philosophical ideals regarding the ownership 
of the economic resources, excepting of course 


in cases where ownership is a determining - 


factor of productivity (as in the case of 
Agriculture and Tenancy). be 


The Golden Book of Tagore 


Naturally enough the response to the 
‘Golden Book” is as universal as itis sincere. 
Contributions are pouring in from all the 
world over and the Committee hopes that 
some of the best minds and noblest souls of 
this age will be represented in this significant 
homage to India’s greatest Poet Rabindra- 
nath. Of the five sponsors to the volume 
Mahatma Gandhi has already’ sent his 
autograph tribute to the Poet expressing his 
deep love and appreciation. Sir J. C. Bose, 
the Greek Poet Costis Palamas and Professor 
Einstein have also sent their contributions, 
while Mon. Romain Rolland has sent an 


unpublished dramatic fragment “Niobi” with - 


a special dedication to Tagore. But of his 
group of fellow Nobel Laureates, over 
and ‘above Einstein and Rolland, Mrs. 


Selma Lagerlof of Sweden, Knut Hamsun 
of Norway, Thomas Mann and Professor 
Sommerfeld have already sent their contribu- 
tions and Professor C.. V. Raman, W. B. 
Yeats and Sinclair Lewis will send - theirs 
very soon. Johan Bojer has alse sent in 
his contribution. 

From England, Bertrand Russell, Havelock 
Ellis, Gilbert Murray, Lowes Dickinson, 
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Lawrence ` Binyon, William Rothenstein, Sir 
Michael Sadler, H. W. Nevinson, E. B. Havell, 
C. P. Scott, Edwyn Bevan and others have 
sent their writings. From America Edwin A. 
Robinson, Upton Close, Will Durant, J. H. 
Holmes, Dr. J. T. Sunderland, Nicholas 
Roerich and others have written. From Russia 
her great composer Vassilenko has sent a 
musical score specially composed for the 
great Indian song-maker, while Profs. Petrov 
and Pinkevitch have sent their writings. 
Nearly all the great. Academies of Europe 
have sent their homage through M. Paul 
Valéry of the French Academy, Costis 
Palamas of the Athenian Academy, Prof. 
Sommerfeld of the German Academy, Dr. 
Sven Hedin of the Nobel Academy, Prof. 
Formichi of the Italian Academy and the 
Director of the Spanish Academy of Madrid. 
Some of the leading Orientalists and 
Indologists of Europe have sent their 
contributions. To mention among others, Prof. 
Sylvain Lévy of Paris, Dr. Winternita of 
Prague, Prof. Sten Konow of Oslo and Prof. 
Carlo Formichi of Rome. 


From the vast continent. of Asia, a few 
interesting pieces have come from China 
and Japan, a poem from Lin Yen Hon of 
the Buddhist monastery of Peking and 
another from Yone Noguchi of Tokyo, as well 
as two splendid tributes from Mangkoenagoro 
VII, Sultan. of Soerakarta and: Noto 
Soeroto of Java. The postal communications 
in Asiatic countries are far from being 
satisfactory and many of the letters of 
invitation seem to have been lost. Still the 
Committee is confident about getting in ` due 
time contributions from Tagore’s admirers in 
Persia (which. invited him), Iraq, Turkey and 


` Egypt. 


TO ADVERTISERS 


As our offices will remain closed for a 
fortnight during the Tujas, all advertisement 
copy, stop orders and alterations for the 
November issue must reach us by the 7th 
of October. Any matter or instruction 
received after that date will be useless. 


Advertising Manager 
THe Movers Review 
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Conditions of Wage-workers in Mysore State 


By ST. NIHAL SINGH 


I 


YSORE has a réputation for being 
M progressive. It is oftea spoken of 
: as the “model” Indian State. Its 
‘Dewan (Sir Mirza Mohammed Ismail, now 
‘in London for 
‘Conference) indeed publicly claimed, on 
occasidh, that it was “in a 
own.” 


one 
category of its 


One has a right to expect from such a 
“State that in stimulating industrialism on 
the Occidental plan it would adopt not only 
the means of enriching the monied classes, 
‘but also measures perfected in the’ West 
for the protection of the interests of the 
poor—for ensuring comparatively decent 
-conditions of life and safe-guarding the health 
‘of the workers and the health of the unborn 
generation. One has a right, moreover, to 
-expect frum’ an administration enjoying 
such a reputation for progressiveness not 
only a’ impressive array of fine laws, 
guaranteeing, on paper, equitable treatment 
to employees of mines, mills, factories and 
workshops, but also an adequate and efficient 
machinery for translating these laws into 
reality and a vigorous campaign upon the 
part of the State to improve the lot of the 
wage-earners .and to provide them with 
amenities, : 


the Indian Round Table - 


` are provided without stint for 


‘under the command of kings 


II 
An outsider entering Mysore’s gate for 
the first time is favourably impressed. 


i he arrives 
Palace” or 


That is particularly the case 
as the honoured guest of the 
the Government. 

The tradition of hospitality associated 
with Oriental—especially Hiadu—ruling houses 
retains its vitality wonderfully, as I can 
attest from personal experience on more 
than one occasion. . Officials, from the highest 
down, lay themselves out to “show a good 
time” (if I may borrow an expression from 
the land of the “Stars and Stripes,” where, 
too, guests are entertained lavishly . Facilities 
admiring the 
beauty spots of the State and the temples 
skilfully wrought and beautifully decorated 
and courtiers 
of old, aud familiarizing themselves with 
schemes of public utility upon which the 
Government has embarked since the Mysore 
“Province” (some 29,500 square miles in 
area) was handed back to the (adopted) scion 
of the dispossessed Hindu dynasty in 1881. 

The newcomer is charmed with Mysore 
City. The region surrounding the Palace 
has been carefully “town-planned.” The 
streets are wide and their surface is smooth. 
They broaden in places into cleverly 
contrived “circles.” f 


370 


Quick-growing trees, planted on either 
side of the road, grass-edged herbaceous 
borders margining the motor-way, plazas 
and parklets on every hand, entrance the 
visitor. It looks like a little bit of paradise 
detached from the heavenly regions and 
set down in the midst of a semi-arid land. 

Even in the dryest season the environs 
of the royal residence are remarkably green. 
Only when the men and women bearing 
earthen pots or actually sprinkling the 
precious fluid on plants and bushes are 
seen is it possible to realize how the 
miracle is produced. 

Myriads of electric bulbs twinkle, parti- 
cularly on a festive night. A lakh (so I 
have been told) of incandescent lamps have 
been fixed on the walls, turrets and domes 
of the Palace and bathe it in effalgence in 
the evenings round about His Highness’ 
birthday or the Dassara. 

Any night in the year the hill rising 
above the Palace is picked out with lights 
_ from its foot to the finial of the shrine 
- dedicated to Shri  Chamandeshwari (the 
guardian goddess of the princely house) that 
crowns it. Seen from the platform on the 
hill-side, built at the Maharaja’s bidding, the 
City presents a sight unique in India. So 
impressed was a Muslim divine from my 
part of India who beheld the spectacle for 
the first time that he exclaimed : 

“Elsewhere in our country there is only 
one sky. But here in Mysore there. are two— 
the starry heaven above and the twinkling 
electric lights below.” 


II 


Bangalore, the headquarters of His Highness 
the Maharaja’s Government, where, too, he 
has a palace (built in imitation of Windsor 
Castle) which he occupies at times —favourably 
impresses the newcomer. He is struck with 
the evidences of modernity that lie upon the 
surface everywhere. 

The roads connecting “Carlton House’ *—not 
the (late) Marquis Curzon’s house in London, 
but the Dewan’s official residence in Banga- 
lore—with the Public Offices and the Palace 

are kept.in a good state of repair. The 
“Government House car” in which the State 
guests are driven about - by skilful drivers 
glides over these highways almost as easily 
as it would over the asphalt streets in the 
United States of America, where it was 
manufactured. It goes, at regular intervals, 
past ‘iron posts supporting wires over which 


_they hold 
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travels, unseen by the eye, a force that drives 
machinery, lights houses and streets and runs. 
telephones and telegraphs (the last outside 
Mysore’s jurisdiction). 

The roads are lined on either side with 
tall, wide-spreading trees, their branches 
sometimes intertwining overhead forming a 
cool colonnade. Beyond them, set far back. 
in large compounds, some of which look more 
like well-kept parks than private grounds, 
are handsome residences. Progress and 
prosperity appear to be writ large everywhere- 
on everything. 

Barely five minutes’ walk from Tarsnders 
Hotel, in which I am staying, is situated the 
administrative nerve-centre of the States— . 
the Public Officers, popularly known as the 
Atharan Kachckeri (the eighteen courts): 
Nearly two furlongs in length, a structure 
that has obviously grown as needs increased, 
it is set at the edge of a park that, watered 
by the showers of the south-west monsoon, 
now in progress, is green. 

The Dewan is associated with three 
(recently “retrenched” to two) members in an 
Executive Council. For some reason that I 
have been unable to discover, they are not 
known according to the principal subject. 
in their portfolio. They bear - 
numbers and are called the “First,” “Second” 
and “Third” Member respectively. 

The Secretaries are, on the contrary, not 
numbered. They are known after the depart- 
ment or departments they control under the 
oversight of the Dewan and the Member in 
charge. Judging by their number and 
especially by the multiplicity of the bureaus. 
they administer, the elaborate routine followed. 
in the various offices, the bulky volumes of 
rules regulating official conduct, the reports 
and other documents issued “under authority” 
and the expense incurred on the central 
establishment, the modernization of the 
Mysore administration appears. to. have pro- 
ceeded very far. 


IV 


Some one connected with the Government 
bad the foresight, years ago, to confine 
industries to a certain locality instead of 
letting mills and factories rise wherever they 
may. He must have been a town-planner 
par excellence ata time when little was 
known of towa-planning in modern India. 
He scented the danger that lurked in 
pursuing, in this respect, the line of least 
resistance. 


CONDITIONS OF WAGH-WORKERS IN MYSORE STATE 


This industrial area lies in the south- 
westerly corner of Bangalore. The situation 
offers certain advantages. 

A considerable acreage was undeveloped 
in this region when the first mill was con- 
structed. Despite much activity during 
recent years, some of the land still lies waste. 

The metre-gauge line linking thetown with 
Mysore skirts this area. The yards of the 
Madras and Southern Maratha Railway that 
serves as an artery between the State and 
the contiguous parts of British India and 
through those parts with the outside world, 
are situated almost in the centre. Arterial 
roads pass through or near it. These commu- 
nications make it easy to transport raw 
materials to the mills and the finished goods 
to the markets. 

Raw materials are available within easy 
reach. Cotton is grown in the State and in 
near by districts in the Nizam’s Dominions 
and the Madras Presidency. Since Tipoo’s 
time the silk-worm has been reared in 
Mysore. During recent years much has been 
done by the Government to stimulate that 
industry. Some wool is also produced and 
an effort has been made during the last 
decade to upbreed sheep, with a view to 
increasing the quantity and improving the 
quality of the wool. 


When industrial development was begun 


towards the end of the last century, 
Bangaloreans were proud of their water- 
supply, and justly so. A large lake, 


capable of holdizg a quantity of water that 
appeared immense in those days had been 
constructed some years earlier and conduits 


laid. The demand made by industrial 
concerns could easily be met after the 
requirements for drinking water had been 
satisfied both in Bangalore City and the 


adjoining Civil and Military Station—a bit of 
Mysore leased out to the Government of 
India. 

An active policy of utilizing the falls in 
the Cauvery river af Sivasamudram to their 
utmost capacity and the willingness of the 
Government to supply current ata cheap rate 
-saved industrialists the trouble of arrangiog 
‘fur power through other means. It offered 
the additional advantage of doing away with 
the smoke and smells inseparable from the 
generation of power from coal and oil, which 
would, in any case, have bad to be imported 
from the outside and would have added to 
the cost of production. 

Labour, too, was available near at hand. 


atl 


The Madras Presidency was groaning under 
the weight of population. Tamils were there- 
fore only too eager to migrate to Bangalore 
and elsewhere in search of employment. 

This area, in fine, was specially suited for 
the development of industry. If initiative 
and capital for the utilization of the existing 
advantages were forthcoming, wills and 
factories would spring up in the natural 
course of events. 

And they did. Not perhaps as 
and certainly not as plentifully 
should have done in the circumstances. 
still several mills were established. 


Vv 


Had the Government been as much alive 
to the need of safe-guarding the interests of 
the workers and creating a pleasant, healthful 
environment for them and their children as 
it was eager to encourage the industrialists, 
all would have gone on well. By now this 
part of Bangalore would have become a 
garden city, like Port Sunlight, the soap- 
town. established by the (first) Lord Lever- 
hulme ; or Bourneville—Messrs. Cadbury’s 
chocolate city—in England. 

The ability to create garden cities was 
not lacking. One has merely to visit the 
portion of Mysore City lying in the vicinity 
of the Palace, or the parts of Bangalore City 
surrounding the Dewan’s_ residence, the 
Public Offices and the Bangalore Palace, to 
see what officials in this State are able to do 
in the way of town-planning if they wish to 
exert themselves in that direction. The 
description given by me at the beginning of 
this article. though hurried, will suffice to 
enable persons who cannot visit these towns 
to form an idea of them. 

But it does not appear to have occurred 
to anyone in authority to create a beauti- 
ful or even a healthful environment for 
the workers. Or if the idea occurred to 
any one, it was infertile, beyond probably 
the production of a plan, drawn carefully 
to scale and coloured attractively enough 
to make a pretty decoration when framed 
and bung in an office or drawing-room. 

It lacked, in any case, that impulse 
which compels men in power to dip into 
the State coffers and extract from it money 
to convert eye-sores into places of beauty. 
Without that compelling impulse the sur- 
roundings of the Palace in Mysore City 
and round the Public Offices in Bangalore 
City, would have remained unsightly and 


rapidly 
as they 
But 
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the opulent neighbourhoods in these towns 
would not have been the Mecca of sightseers. 

Ab! Such is life! Those persons who 
possess the resources to create for them- 
selves an enchauting environment are not 
called upon to incur expenditure. The 
Government assumes, without any urging, 
the financial burden with which the rate- 
payers should in equity, have been saddled. 

Bui persons who lack amenities are left 
without them. The area they occupy must 
remain a sear upon the otherwise fair face 
of the city because the Government, in its 
wisdom, will not deprive the Muuicipality 
of the privilege of improving it and the 
Municipality, not without reason, pleads 
poverty.’ : peas 

, VI 

Tt thus happens that when one goes from 
the part of Bangalore ‘wherein the mighty 
dwell to the area in which the wage-earners 
are huddled, one finds all eftort to beautify 
has ceased furlongs before the edge of that 
section has been reached. The “circles” 
(or “circuses,” as they would be called in 
the country from which the 
them has been borrowed) of which super- 
ficial visitors to the State speak in rapturous 
terms, are non-existent. There are ao giant 
trees, their greenery restful to. the eye and 
their shade welcome ona hot day. No 
parks or parklets have been created to 
serve as “lungs.” 

There are no swimming tanks—no shower 
baths—no public (and, for that matter, few 
private) baths. There is even a paucity of 
taps and sometimes the water runs in them 
only at certain hours when it is not 
convenient for the slum dwellers to bathe. 

Little effort has been made indeed to 
develop the water-supply pari ‘passu with 
the growth of the population in Bangalore 
City. I have seen with my own eyes 
women, working and otherwise, at ten 
o'clock at night, sitting round public taps 
in the city in crowds waiting for their 
turn to come to draw a potful of the 
precious liquid, which sometimes ran in a 
mere trickle, and carry it home for domestic 
use. 

The sight always makes me feel sad. It 
is not seemly for women to be out in the 
street at that late hour. 

A little foresight upon 
men in power would 
need for stinting wafer, 


the part of the 
have averted the 
so necessary for 


idea behind - 
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life. All that would have been “necessary 


was that work 
scheme should 
years earlier, io 
instead of in 1930 


the new 
been begun 


‘On 


have several 


The only tank that, if kept clean, might. 
enable the workers who congregate in this 
district to bathe occasionally has been 


permitted to become foul. 
suspicion that the 


T have a shrewd 
waste water from a series. 


of mills is allowed to empty into it. 
Hundreds of buffaloes and other cattle are, 
in any case, to be seen wallowing in the 


shallow water at its edge or standing a 
little further in. In the measure that they 
enjoy themselves they rob the poor labourers 
living in the vicinity of 


- The children’ in this 


worse off than the .adults. No open-air 


. playgrounds ‘have been provided for.them 


by the Government, the Municipality or the 
mills. They have 
to amuse themselves. 


water-svorks- 


anticipation of the demand,. 


the slender , 
_ opportunity to keep themselves clean. 


district are even 


only the gutter in which, - 


The gutters are evil smelling. Water runs . 


into them from  drain-holes 
fringing the narrow alleys. 


in 
Refuse is thrown 


or swept into them. They are used as. 
Jatrines. Breeding places that they are for 
mosquitves and deadly germs of every 


description, it is only necessary to look at: 
them or to get a whiff of the ooze in them 
to understand why Bangalore, like Mysore 
and other towns in the State, is seldom 
without an epidemic of one kind or another, 
and ‘why the death-rate, particularly the 
rate of infant mortality, is so shocking. 


VIL 


The vileness of housing conditions iw 
the industrial area of Bangalore defies. 
description. On either side of the narrow, 
dark, stinking. alleys—dank in the monsoon 
season~-are studded ramshackle huts unfit: 
to serve even as kennels or pig-sties. 

Many of the mud hovels look as if they 
had been built without the use of square 
or plumb-line to ensure even angles andi 
straight walls. There is, 
at alignment in them. They sag here and 
bulge there as if an earthquake had heaved 
them up in spots and tumbled them down 
in others, giving the roof the appearance 
of the outline of a sway-backed horse. 

The roofs are, in many instances, of 
corrugated iron or old kerosene tins flattened: 
out. To prevent gusts of wind from lifting 


houses. . 


indeed, no attempt. 


(peratives in the Binny Mills, Bangalore, live in the most squalid surroundings. 
Copyright Photograph by St. Nihal Singh 


and carrying them away they are weighted 
down with stones. 

I measured one lane in this district. It 
was five feet two inches in width. 
The doorway through which I entered 
one of the tenements was four feet eleven 
inches high and two feet two inches wide. 
ven a person of ordinary stature would 
have to stoop in order to enter the room. 

The smoke from the cow-dung fire 
burning in the chimneyless hearth almost 
blinded and choked me while I was taking 
the measurements of the hovel. [It was 
seven feet three inches in width, ten feet 
three inches deep and, under the peak 





of the roof, seven feet kigh. 
A man 
tenement. 
time but 
shortly. 


and a woman “lived” in this 
They had no children at the 
were, I believe, expecting a baby 
































This is quite a typical tenement in 
Bangalore’s industrial area except that it 
is occupied by only one couple. It is not: 
uncommon for two and even more families 
to huddle in a single room with or without 
a tiny veranda. Nor is there any Jack. o 
such huts in which parents and their babies 
adolescent and even adult progeny, sleep all. 
in a heap. Not infrequently, near relatives 
sometimes not relatives at all, are taken ir 
as lodgers. Indeed the number that are packed 
into them in some cases sounds positively 
unbelievable. 


1 do not blame the wage-workers for thi 
mo 


overcrowding. Their earnings are pitifully 
small. Rents are high--extortionate, in fact 


considering the accommodation. 

What chance is there for these wretche 
slaves of circumstance who perforce must abid 
in these vile conditions to lead a moral life? 































How can children be brought up in such 
van atmosphere and grow into God-fearing 
men and women ? 


VIH 


At one edge of the industrial area is a 
piece of ground with which the monsoon 
waters have played havoc. The earth, 
probably unusually soft, has been swept away 
by the floods, leaving ugly holes behind. 

~ A huge pit thus created has been utilized 
‘or purposes of housing some industrial 
orkers. The bottom is fifteen and, in some 
laces, even twenty feet below the level of 
be road running alongside it. 


So far 
steps have 
lescent into or 


as I have been able to ascertain. 
been constructed to make 
ascent from the pit easy. 
[he people living there struggle up and 
own the ramps like P. W.D. “coolies” 
engaged in earthwork operations. 

P- This is particularly hard upon the women 
of’=the “Pit Colony,” as it is significantly 
alled. They are the traditional water-carriers 


Mill-workers living in a pit—from fifteen to twenty-five feet below the street level. 
Copyright Photograph by St. Nihal Singh 


and the benign Municipality which has 
provided them with taps from which they 
can draw water has placed them at the 
street level. It is necessary for them there- 
fore to climb up and down the steep, sloping 
sides of the hole in which they live balancing 
their pots as best they may on hip or 
head. 

There is no Jack of 
Colony” during the rainy season, you may 
be sure. When the monsoon clouds empty 
their contents upon the earth beneath, the 
water pours down from the higher level 
into the pit and the drains provided by a 
kind Municipality overrun with water. At 


water in the “Pit 


such times the place must become flooded 
and the unfortunate beings who live in them 
subjected to intense discomfort. 

Set down, as the “Pit Colony” is, in a 
deep hollow, it is a bare, cheerless place. No 
trees grow there to afford shade to the poor 
wretches who dwell in the shacks. 

The buts are crowded close together. And 
in “their very midst, in this place where 
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here can be no proper ventilation owing 
o the steep banks surrounding it, have been 
Haced two “sets” of- latrines for women 
mwd, for men. 

Who can envy the workers who find 
hemselves living near these stinking con- 
reniences! And imagine the effect upon the 
iealth of the pit-dwellers when the hole in 
vhich they live becomes flooded during the 
nonsoon ; and when the filth from above is 
vashed down to add to the insanitation 
already existing there ! 

The men and women who, with their 
shildren, occupy these wretched huts in this 
yell are workers in spinning and weaving 
nills near by. They toil for long hours for 
pitifully small wages that just enable them 
5o keep body and soul together. Who are they 
to pick and choose their habitation ? They 
must find shelter near their work. 

By a strange coincidence, a few hours 
after I had visited the “Pit Colony” one of 
the .powers that be in the State came to see 
me. When I asked him what he had to say 
about it, he told me, point blank, that he 
had never heard of it—much less had ever 
seen - it. AS l 

I do not know which is more reprehensi- 
ble—to be utterly oblivious of the wretched- 
ness and misery of “the other half of the 
world,’ or, knowing the dreadful conditions 
in which the “other half” exists, to do 
nothing to improve them. 


IX.. 


It is not because of lack of space for 
expansion that the ‘workers who dwell in the 
“Pit Colony” and near by crowded districts 
are left.to their misery there. The mills are, 
as I have noted, situated at the very edge 
of Bangalore. Immediately beyond them, 
across the railway line, is a vast stretch of 
open country. 

A “mansion” stands at one edge of Mysore 


City. It has cost the State, I am told, some ` 


Rs. 2,500,000. It has been actually tenanted 
only a few days by the Government’s guests 
of high degree during the years that it has 
been in existence. 

If those twenty-five lakhs had been spent 
upon creating beautiful surroundings for the 
wage-workers in Bangalore, how different 
would be the story I would have had to 
tell ! 

Not only has the Government been 
negligent in this matter, but it has apparently 
refrained from putting any pressure upon 
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the mill-owners or at least pressure of a 
kind that would accomplish any tangible 
results. Here is one fact that tells its own 
tale. 

A collection of mills 
up and run with money largely subscribed 
by Indians and, I understand, subsidized 
by the Government, is under British manage- 
ment. Some 4,500 men and women are 
employed in the various departments. With 
the exception of a few who live in buildings 
owned by the Company and a few more 
who have put up “cubicles” of an “improved 
type? on Municipal land, mostly with 
borrowed money, the mill-hands are com- 


in Bangalore, set: 


pelled to live in rented hovels of the nature: 


described by me earlier in this article, for 
which they have to pay rents at exorbitant . 
rates to the landlords. 

Yet in Madras, less than two hundred: 
miles distant, the same company manages 
two mills. It has built sanitary “lines” 
for its employees in those mills. A few 
years ago one of the high officials took me 
over them and explained to me how he and 
his colleagues had taken pains to preserve 
cleanliness. I particularly liked the bathing 
facilities and latrines provided for the 
workers, and the garden plots that were 
allotted to them so that they could grow 
their own vegetables if they so desired. 

Why should the same British manage- 
ment act so differently in Madras and in 
Bangalore? It cannot be explained upon 
a purely economic basis. 

The management of the mills in Bangalore 
do not, for instance, hesitate to employ a 
number of Britous and pay them salaries- 
and bonuses upon a scale snifliciently 
attractive ` to bring them out to India and 
keep them there. They have built bungalows 
in healthful, beautiful surroundings for their 
residence. A 

Despite the expense incurred upon the 
European staff, the mills have passed 
through prosperous times. After the 
payment of bonuses and dividends, reserves 
have been built up. 8 

Given the will, I have little doubt that 
funds could have been found for extricating 
the workers from the toils of the rapacious 
landlords and giving them decent housing 
conditions at a nominal or even reasonable 
rate. But the incentive was lacking—the 
wage-earners themselves were dumb. The 
State, to all appearances, was apathetic. 

There is only one way in which to 
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account for the difference -of treatment 
by the same agents in Madras and Bangalore. 


In British India there is a growing 
body of public opinion. It is becoming 
increasingly clamant—powerful. There is, 
moreover, some attempt at semi-responsible 
‘government. 


In the administrative nerve-centre of 
- this Indian State all sorts of devices are 
employed to restrict the freedom of 
‘speech and press and to keep the people 
subservient. It is true that there is talk 
of “responsive government.” It is likewise 
true that the present Dewan is an improve- 
ment upon some of his predecessors, who 
were ruthless in forcing their opinions 
upon the Maharaja’s subjects. He and 
his fellow-officials . are nevertheless their 
own masters so far as the people are 
concerned. That is certainly not healthy for 
the rulers—or the ruled. 

The reaction of the constitutional position 
upon the capitalist classes is visible to any 
one who has the courage to see. That is 
especially the case in regard to the reaction 
of that position upon the employing classes 
that are outside the jurisdiction of His 
Highness the Maharaja as persons of 
European descent are. 


X 


Workers in the Kolar 
fifty miles east of Bangalore, leased out to 
a number of British syndicates and virtually 
dominated by the powerful British firm of 
Messrs. John’ Taylor and Sons, are also 
wretchedly housed. The area is open. Trees 
are few and seldom spreading. The sun 
shines mercilessly and the showers, when 
they descend, beat down upon huts of 


Gold Fields, about 
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corrugated iron. Not only the roofing, but 
also the sides are of that material. 

The huts are low and narrow. 
quite five feet seven inches in 
I had to bend my head before I could get 
into one of them. i i 

The inside was hot. It reminded me of 
an experience I once had when travelling 
in the Pacific. The Chief Engineer of the 
ship was a friendly Scot. He took me down 
below to examine the works. I stood vear 
the furnaces as they were being stoked. 
The blast nearly scorched me. 

The worst of it is that persons who 
could bear the inclemency of the weather 
the least, either, too old or too young to 
work, are left to swelter 
infernos during the hottest part of the day. |’ 


I am not 


height yet. 


in these modern. 


- Whenever I have surveyed the dimensions - 


of a hut I have 
and children managed to 
into it, especially at 


wondered how men, women 
crowd themselves 
night, What a 


multiplicity of functions had to be performed ` 


by so many individuals in such a confined 
space ! 

Yet the men who sweat in the bowels 
of the earth, some of them a mile and a 
half below the surface,—and in: holes where 
any moment death may wrap them in 1ts 
eruél embrace and crush them into pulp— 
produced quantitiés of gold that even King 
Midas might envy! 

Often it appears to me that were not 
the hardships of life in India poised upon 
the belief in Karma, the load’ would be 
impossible to bear. I only wish, however, 
that sedative did not kill the spirit that, 
would rebel against degrading conditions. 


(The second article of this series will appea 
in The Modern Review for next month) 
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The Inevitable Extension of Public Control 


By WILFRED WELLOCK, w. P. 


HE growth of unemployment throughout 
the world is compelling most people 
to think, and to face tendencies and 

proposals which on theoretical grounds they 
would be inclined to ridicule. The average 
economist, banker or industrialist tends to 
look at the present state of world trade as 
a phenomenon which needs some subtle 
explanation. For the cure, he looks into his 
bag of old and tried tricks, expecting that 
some combination of them will meet the 
situation. But he is mistaken. 

Why should we be surprised at the 
present state of unemployment in all the 
industrial countries? If we take our own 
country, there is not an industry or a 
works throughout the land which has not 
been desperately hunting about for labour 
saving machinery, especially during the 
last six or seven years, and has not, in 
consequence of such machinery, been turning 
increasing numbers of men upon the streets. 
At the present moment, there is a hot 
dispute in the cotton industry of Lancashire 
over the question of automatic machinery, 
the adoption of which will throw 50 per 
cent of the weavers out of employment. 

Or take the example of iron and steel. 
In the year 1873 there were 683 blast 
furnaces in Great Britain, which between 
them produced 6,566,451 tons of pig iron. 
As the result of rationalization the number 
of furnaces had been reduced by 1928 from 
683 to 132; while the output of steel had 
increased. In 1873 each furnace had an 
average output of 985 tons per year; to-day 
each furnace produces 50,081 tons per 
year. Yet the furnace which produces 
50,081 tons requires fewer men to operate 
it than the furnace with a capacity of 
‘985 tons. 

These are mere illustrations of what is 
taking place in every part of this country, 
‘and indeed in every industrial country 
throughout the world. Rationalization is 
nothing new, butit is being applied more 
vigorously and consciously to-day than ever 
inthe past. It has indeed become a mania. 
So much so that success in industry is 
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measured by the number of men that can 
be dispensed with. 

The natural and inevitable result of this 
policy is wholesale and increasing unemploy- 
ment. Thus Capitalism cannot deal adequate- 
ly with the situation it has created, for 
the very reason that it regards the increasing 
number of unemployed as a sign of its 
success. Its consuming ambition is cheap 
production, whereas, to accept responsibility 
for the people it throws out of work, either 
by maintaining them whilst in that condition, 
or utilizing their labour through the instru- 
ment of a shorter working day, would be 
to defeat the very purpose of rationalization. 
That more economic processes of production, 
and the operation of a shorter working day 
would mean increased human well-being, is 
no concern of the majority of industrialists, 
whose primary aim is, and I presume 
always will be, cheap production and 
maximum profits. 

In other words, the anti-social ‘charaeter 
of capitalist industry is being revealed in 
the present industrial situation as never 
before. World trade is on the decline, 
chiefly because countries that were non- 
industrial before the war are developing 
industrial processes at an astonishingly 
rapid rate. This fact, together with 
rationalization, is the chief cause of the 
present so-called world trade depression. 
As a matter of fact, there is actual trade 
depression, or at any rate it is very slight. 
What depression there is, is due to the 
operation of the’ Capitalist system itself. 
The unemployed, for instance, are compelled 
to consume a less quantity of goods than 
would be the case if they were employed. 
Furthermore, gluts, as of wheat and other 
agricultural products, due to machinery 
and more scientific methods of production, 
have so cheapened prices as to throw the 
producers into a condition of penury. The 
middlemen, as usual, capture the spoils. 

Thus, whichever way we look at it, we 
find that the cause of all our economic and 
industrial troubles to-day, our penury, our - 
unemployment, the so-called world trade .# 
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depression, is over-production, abundance! 
Indeed the situation is enough to make the 
gods weep, unless, blessed with the gift of 
humour, they are splitting their sides with 
laughter at our folly, wondering when our 
eyes will be opened. 


In the midst of these conditions we are 
presented with the spectacle, in Great Britain 
at any. rate, of the industrialist, the farming 
community and the public generally, all 
pressing for political action of some kind. 
Bither they want tariffs, or bounties, or 
loans and subsidies, or demand that the 
Government shall take the initiative in 
sending out trade delegations to foreign 
countries, organize compulsory marketing- 
schemes, and large scale industrial amal- 
gamations, ete. 


One has only to sit in the British House 
of Commons for a week or two to realize 
‘the impotence of Capitalism in present 
conditions. ` Every industry and every 
financial interest is busy vying with its 
neighbours in efforts to secure Government 
attention and assistance of one kind or 
another. : 

In support of this statement let me 
_ enumerate some of the things the Government 
is, doing at the present moment. It has 
appointed Committees to enquire into the 
cotton, trade and the iron and steel trade. 
Their reports have just been issued, and the 
Government is assisting in carrying out the 
recommendations that have been made. In 
agriculture, a bill to undertake large scale 
marketing. schemes has just been introduced. 
A Land Drainage Act has just been passed. 
Furthermore, an announcement has been 
made that bills are shortly to be introduced 
to. grant powers for large scale State farming, 
the bulk purchase by the State of foodstuffs 
and raw materials, etc. During the session 
that has just closed, a coal bill was passed 
whereby compulsory marketing schemes are 
enforced, as well as huge district amalgama- 
tions of coal mines. In both of these 
schemes, the President of the Board of Trade 
plays an important part, which means that 
the State is making. further encroachments 
upon the control of industry. This is the 
first occasion on which the State has secured 
appreciable control over one. of the basic 
industries. With regird to this industry 
moreover, further inroads into its control 
have: been made: at Geneva, where some 
success has already been achieved in the 
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regulation of the hours of labour throughout 
the coal-fields of Wurope. 

No one who has carefully studied modern 
industrial and economic trends, along witli 
modern political developments, can escape. the 
conclusion that the great need of the age 
is public control, and that the next great 
step in the sphere of industry and commerce 
is in the direction of public control, both 
national and international. By no other 
means can the fruits of rationalization and. 
mass production be guaranteed to the people 
in all lands, and the evils of unemployment 
and “over-production” be avoided. ‘he great 
need of the world to-day is co-operation, 
and particularly international co-operation. 
Bat co-operation is very difficult to 
achieve when you are at the mercey of 
private interests whose aims conflict, not 
only with each other but with the countries 
in which they operate and with the people 
by whose service they prosper. One. can 
see even now what beneficial results could 
quickly be attained in many directions were 
there a large measure of public control ever 
certain industries in the various competing 
countries. To take the example of coal:. 
if the coal industry in the various countries. 
of Europe were nationalized, recent experience 
has shown how easy it would be to unify 
the hours of labour, and to ration markets. 

To take another illustration, let me refer 


to Russia. By virtue of complete public: 
control of her various industries, Russia. 
is in a position to say at any time, in 


regard to any particular industry, whether 
it would be wise in the national interest to 
reduce prices or shorten hours in case, say,. 
of over-production. During the time I was. 
in that couatry I saw this policy operate 
with wonderful effect. In one case of over- 
production I saw a national reduction in the 
price of a commodity take effect with the 
object - of increasing consumption and thus 
using up the surplus. In another case F 
witnessed a reduction in the hours of labour 
with the object of keeping all the workers. 
in that industry employed. 

So far as Great Britain is concerned, 
there can be no doubt, as | have already 
hinted, that we are movisg fast in the 
direction of increased public control. We 
cannot travel very far in a Socialist direction 
in the present Parliament, as the Labour: 
Party has rather less than 40 per cent of the 
electorate behind it. Nevertheless 40 per 
cent is a tremendous advance, and brings 
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the Labour Party into the control of 
Government. It is also interesting to know 
that while the question of nationalization 
is the -chief bone of contention between the 
Liberal Party and the Labour Party, the 
Liberal Party is travelling very fast in the 
direction of Socialism, although, of course, 
it would never accept the name. It is 
generally recognized that we are fast 
approaching the time when each industry 
within the country will be organized as a 
single unit of production, and the Liberals 


are aS opposed as we are to _ private 
monopolies. Indeed they have frequently 
declared in the present Parliament, that 


when it comes to a monopoly some form of 
public control must be introduced. When, 
therefore, it is recognized that industries are 
likely to approach a condition of monopoly 
at a more rapid rate than the State is 
likely to be able to secure control over 
them, there need be no hitch with respect 
to Liberal support for this policy. Indeed, 
in view of this fact, the line of demarcation 
between the Liberal and Labour Parties tends 
to become ever thinner. As a matter of 
fact it is now so thin that a considerable 
number of Liberals find it increasingly 
dificult to justify their remaining longer 
outside the Labour Party. 

If, furthermore, we consider municipal 
affairs, we find that not only Liberals but 
even Conservatives are very often strongly 
in favour of public control. Indeed it 
is amazing, when one comes to take stock, 
how rapidly public enterprise is developing 
municipally. Take Birmingham as an 
illustration, which I mention because living 
there I am familiar with its development. 
In addition to looking after roads, sewers 
parks, water-supply, it controls a magnificent 
electricity service, gas-service, bus and tram 
services, and runs a flourishing municipal bank. 
It now takes responsibility for the housing 


of the working classes of the city. During’ 
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the last ten years it has built no less than 
80,000 working class houses, all of which 
are beautifully laid out, on well-ordered 
estates, each house having a garden, and 
anywhere from four to seven rooms. 


The population of Brimingham is 976,000, 
and altogether the city employs no less 
than 30,000 people, including the teachers 
in its numerous schools. If we. add to 
these the more than 4,000 people ‘employed 
by the Birmingham Post Office, and the 
8,600 people employed by the Co-operative 
Movement, we get a total of 38,000 who 
are engaged in scme form of public service. 


These figures give some idea of what 
is taking place. Moreover the present 
tendency inthis country is to enlarge the 
area of local government in order to enable 
new public services to be undertaken, and 
in the most economic conditions. Even: the 
Local Government Act passed by the Torie$, 
in the last Parliament had this object ‘in 
view. On every hand we have the more 
progressive local authorities clamouring for 
larger powers. It is probable that before 
very long many of our more enterprising 
municipalities will be taking up the < distri- 
bution of such commodities as bread, milk, 
coal, ete. a 

I merely mention these things -n order 
to show the spirit that prevails in” this 
country ; and what is true of England is 
largely true of Germany  also,: while 
economic stress and the growing insecurity 
of the workers under Capitalism ' will make 
an extension of public control imperative 
in all the industrial countries of the world. 
Without such control there is no hope of 
a reasonable life for the great mass of the 
people, and we shall be condemned to 
witness increasing poverty and misery 
amidst abundance and a power of producing 
goods which surpasses anything of which. 
men have ever dreamed. 


The Indian Central Banking Committee's Report 
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By NALINAKSHA SANYAL, xa, rh.D. 


ITH the publication of the Report of 
the Indian Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee on the 16th September, 

a mine of information about the present 
position and requirements of the credit 
structure in India was made available, 
and the attention of the country was once 
more drawn to the supreme importance of 
strengthening and organizing our credit 
institutions as the preliminary step towards 
economic advancement and freedom. 

There is a pretty long history behind the 
appointment of the Banking Enquiry Committees 
in 1929, and ultimately Sir George Schuster, 
who was till then too fresh to be sun-dried 
into the Anglo-Indian bureaucratic 
mentality, had made a healthy departure in 
generally meeting the desire of the people, both 
in the choice of the personnel and determina- 
tion of the terms of reference in consultation 
with the members of the Committee. The 
Committee which thus was tthe outcome of 
a demand by all sections of the people, and 
which was as representative as it could be, 
was asked “to investigate past records and 
existing conditions of banking in India 
including the organization of the money 
market and to consider the steps, if any, 
that are feasible and desirable under the 
following main headings; vix., (a) the develop- 
ment of banking with a view to the expan- 
sion of indigenous, co-operative and joint- 
stock banking, with special reference 
to the needs of agriculture, commerce 
and industry ; (b) the regulation of 
banking with a view to protecting 
the interests of the public ; and (c) banking 
education with a view to provision of 
Indian personnel in adequate numbers and 
with the necessary qualifications to meet 
the. increasing needs of the country for a 
scund and well-managed national system of 
banking.” 

The terms of reference, thus agreed upon, 
subsequegtly gave rise to some difference 
of opinion regarding the question whether 
the details of the constitution of a Reserve 
Bank came within the purview of the 
Committee, and the Chairman gave a ruling 


z 
precluding such discussions. Otherwise, the 
field to be covered was immense and the 
Report published bears clear testimony to the 
stupendous task undertaken. ‘ 

The Report is in two parts. Part I 
comprises more than 900 pages forming 
the majority report together with « 
few minutes of dissent and appendices 
giving among other things the observations 
of the foreign experts who were asked to 
collaborate with the Committee ; while Part IF 
consists of neatly 500 pages recording the 
elaborate minority report of Mr. Manu 
Subedar. The findings of the Provincial 
Banking Enquiry Committees received due 
consideration. in the preparation of the Central 
Committee’s Report, and a summary of the 
provincial recommendations is appended to 
Volume I, Part I of the Report. 

One interesting feature of the- Report is 
that in order to have the discussions on the 
basis of a common angle of vision the 
Committee agreed that the fundamental basis 
for making their recommendations should be 
that the administration of the provinces and the 
Central Government would be wholly in the 
hands of Ministers fully responsible to the 
respective legislatures. The Committee make 
it clearly understood that their recommenda- 
tions are based on this fundamental assump- 
tion. We are afraid, therefore, that the 
proposals made may have no direct bearing 
on the immediate problems of reform. 

Apart from the separate report presented 
by Mr. Manu Subedar covering almost the 
whole field of enquiry, three separate minutes 


or notes of dissent are appended to the 
report. The first of these is by Mr. Ramdas 


Pantulu dealing with indigenous bankers ; 
the second is by Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar 
dealing mainly with the financial require- 
ments of industries and the financing of 
foreign trade ; and the third is signed by six 
members, viz. Sir Purshottamdas Thakur- 
das, Mr. D. P. Khaitan, Mr. Jamal Mahomed, 
Mr. Ramdas Pantulu, Mr. Shanmukhan Chetty 
and Mr. Makhtar Singh, dealing mainly with ` 
the financing of foreign trade. A study of 
the -various notes leaves the impression that 
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except Mr. Manu Subedar the Committee 
were in more or less general agreement 
regarding most of the issues. Where there 
has been a difference-in outlook Mr. Subedar 
holds the extreme opinion from the nationa- 
list view point, then comes Mr. Nalini 
Ranja Sarkar, and last of all stands the 
group headed by Sir Purshottamdas 
Thakurdas. All the members appear to have 
realized the needs of the situation fairly well 
so far as the demand for a national economic 
policy goes and the differences lie more 
with regard to methods of securing freedom 
for the Indian money market than in 
fundamentals. The foreign experts who 
collaborated with the Committee do not seem 
to have left very good impressions. 

The majority report is divided into 
twenty-seven chapters dealing with various 
credit agencies in the field of rural finance, 
industrial and commercial finance ard 
financing of foreign trade, as also with such 
important subjects like the relation between 
the banking system and the money market, 
regulation of banking and banking education. 
The subject of rural finance takes up a good 
portion of the report and of the numerous 
recommendations in this connection the 
following deserve special notice, viz 

(1) The Committee propose the ‘formation 
of Provincial Boards of Economic Enquiry 
with a view to provide the government with 
necessary information for the active pursuit 
of a progressive and constructive agricultural 
policy with a view to fostering profitable 
agriculture under modern conditions. 

(2) The poor economic condition of the 
peasantry in India, in general, and the lack 
of proper credit facilities available to them 
involve them in a vicious circle. The 
Committee therefore propose better provision 
for tural credit through suitable organization 
of agencies like co-operative credit societies, 
land-mortgage banks, and indigenous money- 
lenders, and also suggests the creation of 
new facilities such as the establishment of 
licensed warehouses. 
` (8) Regarding rural indebtedness the 
Committee urge that a serious effort should 
be made to find a remedy for the chronic 
indebtedness of the agriculturist, so far as 
it relates to his unproductive debt. Local 
Governments are requested to pursue a 
vigorous policy of debt conciliation on a 
voluntary basis, failing which they are asked 
to explore the possibility of securing -the 
settlement of debts on a compulsory basis. 
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(4) The indigenous banker or money- 
lender is considered to be an indispensable 
factor in our rural economy and the 
Committee want to improve his position and 
to make him a useful member of the Indian 
banking system. It is, therefore, proposed 
that such indigenous bankers as are engaged 
in banking proper and are prepared to shed 
their business other than banking, should be 
eligible to be placed on the approved list of 
the Reserve Bank for rediscount facilities in 
the same manner as joint-stock banks. Other 
lines of advance such as amalgamation of 
indigenous bankers into joint-stock banks, 
“Kommandit” credit institutions, or co-opera- 
tive banks are also suggested. 

(5) With regard to co-operative banks 
for rural finanee the defects have been 
pointed out including the lack of true 
principle of co-operation, excessive overdues, 
defective audit and inefficient control. More- 
over co-operative financing is said to be 
inelastic, dilatory, inadequate, and yet too 
costly in some provinces, because of the 
inevitability of several intermediate agencies, 
each requiring separate margins of working 
as between the ultimate borrower and the 
original lender or depositor. In the opinion 
of the Committee no rural society should 
charge its members a rate higher than 12 
percent per annum. Various suggestions 
are therefore made to improve the working 
of co-operative societies and particularly to - 
secure a reduction in the rate of interest. 

(6) The Committee think that ordinary 
co-operative credit institutions should confine 
themselves to dispensing short, and inter- 
mediate credit, and that co-operative land- 
mortgage banks should be established to deal 
with long-term credit. The loans by such 
land-mortgage banks should be devoted to 
the following principal objects ; namely, 

(a) the redemption of land and houses 
of agriculturists, and the liquidation of old 
debts ; 

(b) the improvement of Jand and methods 
of cultivation and the building of houses of 
agriculturists, and 

(c) the purcbase of land in ‘special cases. 

It may be noted in this connection that 
the development of well-organized joint-stock 


Jand-mortgage banks for the benefit of the 
numerous classes of landowners who 
cannot be adequately served? by the 
co-operative credit organizations is also 
recommended. 

With regard to commercial banking the 
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Committee recommend an extension of the 
system of advances by joint-stock banks 
against precious metals, ete. The loan 
offices of Bengal have received particular 
attention and the Government of Bengal 


have been asked to examine the note on the 


question prepared by Sj. Nalini Ranjan 
Sarkar. f 

Finally tbe improvement in the organiza- 
tion of agricultural marketing and. the 


institution of licensed warehouses are strongly 
urged for furthering rural credit, 

The Committee then make various 
suggestions for the financing and development 
of industries. They think that the 
nationalization of the country’s fiscal policy 
with similar reforms in other spheres of 


national life would enable industrial 
investments. Provincial industrial Corpora- 
tions are therefore recommended for 


establishment in order to 
of financial facilities to 
The foreign experts consider this scheme as 
unsound and suggest its restriction to 
"pioneer enterprises of a non-competitive 
character.” 

Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar, who has 
appended a note of dissent on the subject, 
considers the proposals of the majority to 
be ratber weak and halting, particularly as 
the provincial industrial corporations are 
proposed to be instituted only when found 
necessary. Mr. Sarkar holds that the 
conditions in Bengal, Madras and Bombay 
are at least fully ripe for the establishment 
of industrial banks and the Minjsters of 
these provinces should undertake the 
task of their formation now. He 
proposes the institution of an All-India 
Industrial Board vested mostly with 
advisory powers, pending the establishment 
of an all-India corporation. A study of 
the industrial development of foreign countries 
leads Mr. Sarkar to the conclusion that 
private initiative and enterprise alone cannot 
be depended upon to provide the necessary 
financial aid to industries. Secondly, some 
special institution is required for providing 
long-term credit, infusing confidence among 


ensure the supply 
industrial concerns. 


the investing public and leading them to 
invest their capital in sound industrial 
securities, as also for initiating schemes 


for reorganization and rationalization when 
necessary. “Such a special institution should, 
as a rule, be a distinct organization, apart 
from the commercial banks 

The greatest difference of opinion amongst 


then. 
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the members of the Committee appears to - 
exist on the question of financing of foreign 


trade. The Foreign Trade Committee by a 
majority recommended that the existing 
joint-stock banks should open foreign 
connections, and that when the Reserve 
Bank is established, the Imperial Bank 
should be liberated from their present 
restrictions. If the Imperial Bank is unable 


to participate in India’s foreign trade then 
the majority recommend the starting of 
an Indian Finance Bank for undertaking 
the financing of foreign trade, with capital 
supplied by joint-stock banks. 

Six members, headed by Sir Purshottam- 
das Thakurdas, however, are of opinion that 
the State should itself start an exchange 
bank forthwith. Disagreeing with the 
majority they think that there are not enough 
facilities available for the financing of India’s 
foreign trade, and at any rate these are not 
available for the nationals of this country. 
They therefore advocate a state exchange 
bank, but have no objection to the conversion 
of the Imperial Bank into an official Indian 
exchange bank provided suitable safe-guards 
are taken. 

The foreign experts are, however, opposed 
to the idea of granting any government 
assistance to a new Indian exchange bank 
under any circumstances. 

As regards the financing of foreign trade 
Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar advocates the 
establishment of an independent Indian 
exchange bank, preferably after the formation 
of the Reserve Bank. The share capital of ` 
such an exchange bank is to be thrown 
open -in the first instance to the joint stock 
banks of India and the public, and any 
portion remaining unallotted to be taken 
over by the Government. In his opinion 
the monopoly of the remitance business of 
the Government should not be given to the 
proposed exchange bank as that function 
would properly belong to the Reserve Bank. 

Mr. Manu Subedar in a separate and 


thoroughgoing report suggests that the 
foreign exchange business should be 
conducted through a department of the 


Reserve Bank, whose accounts of this busi- 


ness should be kept separate, and whose 
services also in this direction should be 
built up separately to meet any losses and 


contingencies arising in its operation. 

Apart from the question of the institution 
of an Indian exchange bank in future 
two questions have engaged the serious 
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attention of the Committee, namely, the 
control of the operations of the non-Indian 
exchange banks operating now, and the 
problem of restricting the opening of their 
branches in the interior. Opinions on these 
subjects appear to be sharply divided and the 
majority of the Committee have practically 
decided to keep more or less neutral attitude. 
Complaints have been levelled by Indian 
witnesses against foreign banks on the score 
of making discrimination against Indians or 
Indian concerns. These charges make it 
imperative for the Committee to recommend 
a system of licensing to bring the foreign 
exchange banks under control The 
conditions of license as laid down by the 
committee are as under : 

(a) Furnishing the Reserve Bank annual 
statements showing their assets and liabilities 
relating to the Indian business as prescribed 
by the Reserve Bank from time to time; 

(b) Submission, for a few years to come 
at any rate, to some prescribed authority in 
India, preferably to the Reserve Bank, 
periodical reports of Indian and non-Indian 
business handled by them ; and 

(e) Other conditions on the basis of 
reciprocity. Regarding the restricting of the 
operations of the exchange banks to the 
port towns only the Committee’ appear to be 
unanimous, although there is some difference 
of opinion as to what should be done with 
respect to the few existing branches of 
exchange banks in up-country, as well as the 
Allahabad Bank whose control has virtually 
gone to the hands of one of the non-Indian 
exchange banks. 

Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar is emphatically of 
opinion that there must be proper safe-guards 
devised so that the operations of the 
exchange banks may not develop to the 
financing of internal tradc under any circum- 
stances. He proposes therefore a separate 
scheme of licensing, arguing that, under 
present circumstances, restriction on the 
basis of reciprocity is meaningless. He, 
however, does not suggest any legislative 
prohibition for the exchange banks in the 
matter of taking deposits from Indians or 
Indian firms. Finally, Mr. Sarkar desires to 
prevent the acquisition of Indian banking 
interests by foreign agencies and referring to 
the transfer of the Allahabad Bank to the 
hands of the exchance banks 
demands that provisions should be made 
against such contingencies in fetare. He has 
also a scheme for purchasing out the control 
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- rests of the staff must be Indian. 
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of foreign exchange banks over their branches 
in the interior as well as over the Allahabad 
Bank. 

Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas and his five 
colleagues hold the view that the complaints 
against existing exchange banks regarding 
discriminatory treatment are strongly support- 
ed by circumstantial evidence. They want 
therefore to go further than Mr. Sarkar, 
and propose that license should not be 
given even to the already established 
branches of the exchange banks up-country. 

Mr. Manu Subedar’s suggestions are still 
more far-reaching. He has drawn up his. 
own set of stringent regulations for the 
licensing system, providing, in addition to 
what we generally find in Mr. Sarkar’s 
suggestions, for statutory restrictions with 
regard to the employment of non-Indians 
in the service of exchange banks in India, 
According to him except the manager and 
one official in each branch under him the 
He also. 
proposes prohibition of taking deposits from 
Indians and Indian joint-stock companies by 
the exchange banks. With regard to 
branches in the interior Mr. Subedar proposes 
not only that no new branches should be 


‘opened, but the existing branches should be 


closed down in course of five years from 
the commencement of the licensing system. 

Both Mr. Subedar and Mr. Sarkar urge 
that the Imperial Bank should not be 
converted into an Exchange Bank. ‘The 
fundamental difference between Mr. Sarkar 
and Mr. Subedar lies in the fact that the 
latter does not favour the idea of a State 
Exchange Bank, nor even the type of a 
special Indian Exchange Bank proposed by 
Mr. Sarkar. On the contrary, as has been 
stated before, he does not believe ia the 
need for a separate institution at all to 
deal with exchange business. 

The Report of tbe Central Banking 
Eoquiry Committee thus gives us much 
food for thought and controversy. Oar 
only regret is that the question of the 
constitution and details of the Reserve 
Bank was not allowed to be fully gone 
into, Nor have the Committee given 
adequate attention to the possibilities and 
problems of joint-stock banking in India. 

With regard to the Reserve Bank the 
Committee, agreeing with the foreign experts.. 
have uanimously urged thatit should be started. 
at the earliest moment possible, and have 
pointed out that its inauguration is necessary 
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for carrying out various other measures of 
thanking reform which are urgent and 
imperative in the interest of India’s economic 
development. The country is however left 
where it was in 1928 regarding the many 
knotty questions that arose in connection 
with the institution of the Reserve Bank. It 
thus appears that in spite of the large 
expenditure involved and the wastage of 
time and energy we remain without a lead 
regarding the future structure of the entire 
banking machinery. 

Regarding joint-stock banks the Committee 
have hardly any important proposals to offer 
for improving their strength and extending 
their operations. The Committee merely 
propose that with a view to encouraging the 
opening of branches by joint-stock banks the 
Reserve Bank may place, for the first five 
years, with every new branch opened by an 
approved joint-stock bank at an entirely 
unrepresented centre, a deposit of such sum 
on such terms and conditions as it may 
consider necessary. 

Mr. Manu Subedar, however, takes up 
the cause of the joint-stock banks with 
-greater zeal. He suggests that with a view 
‘to encourage such banks the following 
among other concessions should be provided : 


(a) Free transfer of funds between 
those centres where the Reserve Bank has 
.a branch. 


(b) Remittance’s concessions as the co- 
-operative banks enjoy. 

(ec) Freedom from stamp duties to some 
extent. 

(d) Facilities to open new branches on 
-a basis similar to that provided to the 
dmperial Bank in the past. 


(e) Facilities for rediscount facilities 
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with the Reserve Bank, benefit of special 
rediscount rate, and for securing assistance 
on pro-note against suitable collateral. 

(f Exemption from Supertax for a 
period of five years in the event of two 
small banks amalgamating. 

In order to secure 
co-ordination in the working of different. 
classes of credit institutions in the local 
money market the Committee propose the 
inauguration of an All-India Bankers’ 
Association. Moreover, for suitably protect- 
ing the public and for controlling and 
guiding the operations of all banks, any 
bank, Indian or  non-Indian, wishing 
to do banking business in India is, in 
the opinion of the Committee, to be 
required to take out a licence from the 
Reserve Bank. Such licences are to be 
freely granted to already existing institutions. 

The Committee finally make important 
recommendations on the provision of banking 
education in India and abroad, both in the 
Universities as well as through the Indian 
Institute of Bankers. 

As has been pointed out in the beginning, 
the Indian Central Banking Enquiry Com- 
mittee had a stupendous task before them, 
and the members deserve to be congratulated 
for the volume of labour they have put 
in. It now lies with the Government to 
inaugurate suitable schemes for the con- 
improvement of the credit 
institutions of the country. We trust that 
necessary measures will be undertaken at 
an early date to fructify the labours of 
the Committee, and we urge that the 
value of the. recommendations should not 
be undermined by piecemeal acceptance of 
the suggestions. 


some measure of 
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The Early History of the Bengali Theatre 


(Based on Original Sources) 
By BRAJENDRA NATH BANERJI 


HERE exist many sketches of some 
aspect or other of the history of the 
Bengali theatre and one full-length 

study of the whole subject. But of none of 
them can it be said that they give entire satis- 
faction, for the simple reason that not one 
of them is based on a thorough study of all 
the material that could be brought to bear 
on the subject. 
theatre presents a rather forbidding 
from the point of view of the search for 
original sources. There is no regular contem- 
porary account of its origin and development. 
In the absence of such a history, all that it is 
possible for us to know about the subject 
lies scattered in a number of periodicals, 
whose preservation, always a matter of 
difficulty and accident, has been rendered 
almost impossible by the climate of Bengal 
and the carelessness of its people to 
their old records. Whatever may be 
the cause, the result of all this, in 
any- case, has been unfortunate. I bave 
elsewhere given an account of the Vernacular 
Press. While engaged on that study, it often 
caused me great disappointment to find that 
most of the newspapers and magazines whose 
names I could trace in the Government 
records and other sources were not available 
at all, Of even those few which had been 
preserved, a complete set could never be 
expected. And even the surviving incomplete 
sets are, more often than not, broken up and 
scattered over two or three different collections. 


aspect 


This lays upon the student the necessity of- 


going about from library to library, hunting 
out scraps of information from large volumes 
which contain a mass of information 
absolutely unconnected with his subject. In 
the circumstances, it was not unnatural 
perhaps to find that the student should be 
repelled by the prospect of wading through 
bushels of huskin order to get ata grain 


of wheat. I cannot claim that I have 
pursued this dry-as-dust search -to the 
bitter end. But while working on the 


history. of the Vernacular Press in Bengal 
and kindred historical subjects, I had 
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The history of the Bengali- 


come across - numerous references to the 
Bengali theatre’ in a very large number of 
English and Bengali periodicals of the last 
century. The following account of the origin 
and early history of the Bengali theatre is 
mainly based on these notices. - It is my 
intention to present, in this article, something 
like a corpus of these scraps of information 
about the Bengali theatre which are available in 
the contemporary Press, in a chronological and 
connected order. It is a very modest task, 
but not perhaps wholly superfluous. I shall 
deem my purpose more than fulfilled snould 
these notes prove of help to the future 
student of the history of the Bengali theatre. 


I. 


The first Bengali theatre dates as far 
back as 1795 and stands as an isolated 
episode, unrelated to its later history. ‘This 
is due to.the fact that the first organizer 
of a Bengali theatre, that is to say, a theatre 
in which a play in the Bengali language 
was staged by Bengali actors and actresses, 
was not a native of the country but an 
adventurer from far-off Russia. This was 
Gerasim Lebedeff, who drifted to Calcutta 
towards the end of the 18th century and 
established a theatre there at 25 Doomtullah,* 
the present Ezra Street. After a few years’ 
stay in this country he went to Hugland 
and there published a Hindostani grammar 
in 1801. In the préface to this grammar 
he gives a very interesting description of 
how he came to establish his Bengali 
Theatre in Calcutta. This account, published 
in the Calcutta Review for October 1923 





* “In 1795 it is notified that by permission of 
the Governor-General Mr, Lebedeff will open 
a theatre in Doomtullaiy, the Jane leading out of 
China Bazar ‘which is’ nowadays disguised 
under the name of Ezra Street” —H, E. A. Cotton’s 
Clue se Ng Ke (1907), p. 152. 


‘Calcutta Streets & Houses, 
17801834" by Y K. Firminger— Bengal : Past 
& Present, ix. 65. Also p. 35, and the ‘Extract 
from Upjoha’s Map, based’ on the Survey, 


1792-93. 
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(pp. 84-86) by Sir George Grierson, is worth 


quoting at some length. He says : 


After these researches [into Indian languages 
and literatures], I translated two English dramatic 
pieces, namely, The Disguise, and -Love is the 
Best Doctor, into the Bengal language-;.and having 
observed that the Indians preferred? mimicry and 
drollery to plain grave solid sense, however purely 
expressed--l therefore fixed ‘on those plays, 
and which were most pleasingly filled up with 
a group of watchmen, chokey-dars : savoyards, 
canera ; thieves, ghoonia: lawyers, gumosta ; 
and amongst the rest a corps of petty plunderers. 

When my translation was finished, I invited 
several learned Pundits, who perused the work 
very attentively ; and I then had the opportunity 
of observing those’ sentences which appeared to 
them most pleasing. and which most excited 
emotion ; and [ presume do not much flatter 
myself, when I affirm that by this translation 
the spirit of both the comic and serious scenes were 
much heightened, and which would in vain be 
imitated by any. European who did not possess 
the advantage of such an instructor as I had the 
extraordinary good fortune to procure. 

After the approbation of the Pundits—Golucknat- 
dash, my Linguist, made me a proposal, that if 
“I chose to present this play publicly, he would 
engage to supply me with actors of both sexes 

from among the natives : with which idea I was 
exceedingly pleased—I therefore, to bring to 
view my undertaking. for the benefit, of the 
European public, without delay, solicited_ the 
Governor General—Sir John Shore, (now Lord 
Teignmouth) for a regular licence, who granted 
it to me without hesitation. 

Thus fortified by patronage, and anxious to 
exhibit, I set about building a commodious Theatre, 

` on a plan of my own, in Dom (Dome-Lane) Tollah, 
in the center of Calcutta: and in the meanwhile 
T employed my Linguist (Goluck) to procure me 
native actors of both sexes,—in three months 
after I had both Theatre and Actors ready for 
my representation of The Disguise, which I 
accordingly produced to the Public in the Bengal 
language, on the 27th of November, 1795; and 
the same play was again performed on the 2ist 
of March, 1796. 

The inauguration of the theatre was also 
announced in the Calcutta Gaxette, in the 
,issue for November 5, 1795 of which, occurs 
‘the following notice : 

By Permission of the Honorable the 
overnor General. 


MR. LEBEDEFR’S 
_ New Theatre in the Doomtullah, 
‘ss DECORATED IN THE BENGALLEE STYLE 
‘Will be opened very shortly. with a Play called 
THE DISGUISE, 





The Characters to be supported by Perfor- 
mers of both Sexes. 
To commence with Vocal and Instrumental 
Music, called 


THE INDIAN SERENADE. 


To those Musical Instruments which ‘are held 
in esteem by the Bengallees, will be added 
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Enropean. The words of the mucti- admired Poe 
Shree Bharot Chondro Ray, are set to Music. 


_ BETWEEN THE ACTS, | 
Some amusing Curiosities will be introduced. 


The Day for Exhibition, together with : 
particular detail of the Performance, will be notifie: 
in the course of the next week. 


This preliminary announcement was 
followed, three weeks later, by another, 
giving the date and time of the first 
performance. In the Calcutta Gaxette for 
November 26, 1795, it was announced : 

BENGALLY THEATRE. 
No. 25. DOOMTULLAH.- 
- o. MR. LEBEDEFF 
` Has tHe honor to acquaint the Ladies and 
Gentlemen of the Settlement, 
. Tuar Hirs 
THEATRE, 
WILL BE OPENED 
TO-MORROW, ERIDAY. 27th Inst. 
l WITH A COMEDY, 


The Play to commence at § o’Clock precisely. 


to be had at his nea 


Tickets 
a Rs. ie 


Boxes and Pit, 

Gallery, — — — 

This was followed by another performaucè 
on March 21, 1796, which was also notified 
by the following advertisement in the 
Calcuita Gaxette for March 10, 1796 : 

BENGALLIE THEATRE, 
No. 25, Doomtallah. 

Mr. LEBEDEFF presents his respect- 
ful compliments to the Subscribers to 
his Beagailie Play. informs them his second 
representation is fixed for Monday the 21st 
instant, and requests they will send for Tic- 
kets. and the account of the plot and scenes 
of the Dramas, on or before Saturday the 19th 
Instant. s 

For the better accommodation of the au- 
dience, the number of Subscribers is limited 
to two hundred, which is nearly completed, 
the proposals for the subscription may be had 
on application to Mr. LEBEDEFF, by whom, 
subscription at One Gold Mohur a Ticket will 
be received till the subscription is fall, 

Calcutta, March 10, 1796. 


Both the performances, as Lebedeff says 
in the preface to his MHindostani grammar, 
“attracted an overflowing house,” and after 
the second performance he expressed his 
gratitude to his patrons in another notice 
in the Calcutta Gazette. This runs as 


follows : j a 
BENGALLY THEATRE. ° 


Mr. LEBEDEFE, ‘respectfully acknow- 
ledges the very distinguished Patronage, 


p> 
2” ” 
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the Ladies and Gentlemen of this Settle- l 
ment Subscribers to his Second BENGALLY  . 
PLAY, honoured him with, and begs leave i 
to assnre them, he has the most grateful sense 
of the very liberal support afforded him on 
this occasion, and intreats they will be pleas- 
ed to accept his warmest Thanks. 

March 24, 1796." 


TI 

More than forty years elapsed before this 
first staging of a Bengali play by a foreigner 
was followed by a second, organized by a 
native of the country. And the period which 
lies between is a period of transition, during 
which, under the influence ofa new system 
of education, a demand was gradually 
created for theatres of the European type. 
Lebedefi’s Bengali stage was a tour de 
force. At thet time English education and 
influences had not grown sufficiently 
powerful among the Bengalis for them to 
feel the wantof a theatre of a novel kind. For 
their amusement they were still contented 
with their traditional - yatras, panchalis, ete. 
It is, of course, true that under the impact 
of new ideas yatras were losing their rigidly 
traditional character,, and new forms of these 
representations were coming into vogue, 
‘Colly Rajah’s Juttra,”’ which was first 
introduced towards the beginning of 1822 
and tor which it has sometimes been wrongly 
claimed that it is the first Bengali play after 
Lebedefi’s, was a yatra of this kind. The 
following account of this yatra appeared 
in the eighth number of the Sambad 
Kaumudi, and a translation of it was given 
by the Calcutta Journal for September 1822 : 


No. VIIM. ... 5. A descriptive account of a 
drama newly invented, and of the characters 
nersonated in it. It js denominated the Colly 


Rajah’s Juttra, It was stated in a former number 
that when a fall account of this comedy, was 
received, it should be laid before the public. It 
is composed of various actors, who are well versed 
in the act of singing and dancing. The following 
is the order ot their appearance on the stage. 
First, two boistumbs ; second, the Colly Raj: third, 
his Vizier ; fourth, a preceptor ; fifth, a noble and 
well-dressed Englishman just. come from Chutto- 
gram, with his lady ; and sixth, the only man- 
servant and maid-servant of this young gentleman. 
When all these are assembled, they began to dance, 
sing with 4 voice as melodious 


cuckoo, talk and thus excite the 





' Amulya Charan Vidyabhushan has contributed 
an interesting account of."Lebedefi’s theatre to the 
Nateh-għar for Agrahayana 13, 1831.B.S., pp. 3-6. 

See also Asiatic Journal, Sept. 1822, p. 287. 


ʻA 


as that of the: 
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The use of the word “drama” in connection 
with this performance has given rise to the 
mistaken notion referred to above. But all 
doubt with regard to the true nature of the- 
“Colly Rajah’s Juttra”’ is set at rest by x 
Bengali notice about it, which appeared in the- 


Sumachar Durnun tor January 26, 1822.. 
The account. given by this paper makes it 
quite clear that it was not even a yaira: 


properly so-called, but only a pantomime 
with perhaps a satirical motive. Another 
instance of the adoption of a new theme for 
the yatra is to be found in the Sumachar 
Durpun for May 4, 1822. In a notice which 
appeared in that issue it was stated that 
some gentlemen of Bhowanipur were casting 
the story of Nala and Damayanti ‚from the 
Mahabharata into the yatra form and collect- 
ivg money for its performance.* 

These pieces, as has already been observed, 
represent departures from the older and the 
traditional yatra form. But they were not 
genuine dramas or dramatic performances. AS 
a matter of fact, the Bengali drama did not. 
grow out of the Bengali yatra,—it was on 
the contrary the theatre which influenced and 
modified the older institution—nor did the 
demand for anew kind of threatre come 
from the class which, as a rule, patronized it. 
The Bengali theatre came into being to 
satisfy the desire for new and less naive 
amusements felt by the generation which 
had received a good English education, The 
more well-to-do among them went to the 
English theatres to see the performances 
given there. It was apparently the voice 
of the Bengalis of this generation which was 
echoed by the Samachar Chandrika when it 
advocated the establishment of a native 
theatre in Calcutta after the English model. 
The following editorial, which appeared in 
one of ifs issues, was reproduced in the 
Asiatic Journal for August, 1826 : 

In this extensive city public institutions bf 
various kinds and novel descriptions have lately 
sprung up for the improvement and gratification 


of its inhabitants ; but their amusement has not 
yet been consulted, and they have not, like the. 





* An interesting account of a new yatra, 
which forms a later stage in the development of 
this indigenous form of theatrical representation, 
is given by the Sambad Bhaskar for March 30 and 
April 17, 1849. The piece is called Nanda-vidaya 
and the most revolutionary departure in its 
performance was the acting of the women’s parts 
by young girls. It was performed twice in March, 
1849 at the house of the anthor, Ramchand 
Mookerjee of Jorasanko, and again on April ld at 
the residence of Srikishna Sinha of Jorasanko. 
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English community, any place of public entertain- 
„ment. In former times, actors and actresses were 
attached to the courts of the princes of India, who 
represented plays, and charmed the audience 
with graceful poetry and music, and impassioned 
action, We have had of late some Saker Jatras 
exhibited, which though not perfect, gave great 
diversion to the people ; they have been, however, 
unfrequent. It is therefore -very desirable, that 
men of wealth and rank shouid, associate and 
establish a theatre on the principle of shares, 
as the English gentlenien have done, and | retaining 
qualified persons on fixed salaries, exhibit a new 
performance of song and poetry once a 
conformably to the written nataks, or plays, and 
under the authority of a manager; sucha plan 
will promote the pleasure of all classes of society. 
(Asiatic Intelligence—Calcutta, p. 214). 


The new generation, which had studied 
English models either at the Hindu College 
or by themselves with something like the 
same fervour with which the Renaissance 
scholars had studied the Greek, were as full 
of enthusiasm for the new as they were 


contemptuous of the old. What they at first 
did, therefore, was not to create a Bengali 
- theatre giving representations of Bengali 
dramas, but to organize amateur English 


theatricals in which Shakespeare’s plays and 
English translations of Sanskrit dramatic 
-classics were staged. It was these amateur 
English threatricals, organized and performed 
by Bengalis, which were.the real precursors 
of a genuine Bengali theatre. 

The first theatre established on these lines 
was that in the organization of which 
Prasauna Kumar Tagore took a prominent 
part. - With regard to its origin, the following 
notice appéared in the Swmachar Durpun 
for September 17, 1831 : 


Native Tusaten. For some time past it has 
been in agitation among the natives of Calcutta 
to erect a theatre for their own use. At the 
request of Baboo Prusunnu Koomar Thakoor, a 
meeting of several of the principal native gentlemen 
was held on Sunday last, when the following 
individuals were chosen as a Commitee to make 
all the preliminary arrangements. Baboos Prusunnu 
Koomar Thakoor, Shree Kishen Sing, 
‘Chunder, Dutt, Gungachurn Sen, 
Chunder Mullick and Huru Chundra, Ghose. The 
theatre is to be got up in the English style and 
the plays to be acted in it are to be in the English 
Janguage. 


This theatre was opened on 28th December, 
1831 with the performance of Ramebarita (a 
translation of Bhavabhuti’s Uttara-Rama- 
Charita by Wilson) anda part of Julius 
Caesar** The following account of this 
performance appeared in the contemporary 
press. The Sumackar Durpun for January 7, 
1832 wrote: 


month, . 
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Hiynoo Turarre. We learn from the Hurkaru, 
that on Wednesday _ week the Hindoo theatre 
was opened, by an address written for the occasion 
by a friend to native genius, | i 

A portion of the Ram Churitru translated into 
English from the Sungskrit by H. H. Wilson, 
Esq. was then represented. Other pieces followed, 
and the entertainment of the evening closed by 
the recital of the last act of Julius Cæsar. Among 
the audience were Sir Edward Ryan, and several 
ladies and gentlemen of note, who expressed much 
satisfaction at the performance. 


We understand, says the Hurkaru, that a more 
extensive Theatre is to be prepared, and that 
the society formed for that purpose had resolved 
a eke every effort to re-establish the drama in 

ndia. 


A more detailed account was given in a 
letter addressed to the editor of the Samachar 
Chandrika, an English translation of which 
was published in the same issue of the 
Sumachar Durpun : 


--A theatrical performance was acted in the 
garden of Baboo Prusunnu-koomar Thakoor on the 
evening of Wednesday the 14th Pous last 
[28 December 1831]. I did not myself see it, but 
many of my friends went by invitation to witness 
this Ram-jattra. Parts of the play of Ram-leela 
having been translated into English, Hindoo 
young men committed to memory the traoslation 
and recited it, assuming the different parts of 
Ram, Lukyun, Seeta, and the rest... 


These young men have prepared a number of 
excellent dresses at theirown expense, and study 
their parts under an English Instructor. Our 
native directors and furnishers of, plays. give 
only one sort of dress for a long time. Turkata 
Premchand alone has provided several dresses of 
female singers. Under English management things 
will doubtless be a thousand times hetter, and it 
may be confidently expected that the appointments 
will be exactly. suited to the nature of the 
representation, Besides the English gentleman 
who acts as director is well fitted for the post.. 
There are many sorts of plays in: this country, 
and there are also many English plays. and he 
did very wisely to select for the first performance 
the Ram-jattra; for he thus took first what could 
be easily represented by native youths and well 
ete them. Be it as it may: it is a happy 

ing. 


Though the event belongs chronologically 
to a later period, it may most conveniently 
be mentioned here that in 1848 a Bengali 
actor named Vaishnav Charan Addy twice 
acted the part of Othello with great credit at 
the Sans Souci Theatre on Aug. 17 and 
Sept. 12. This information is given in the 
Sambad. Prabhakar for Aug. 21 and Sept. 12, 
1848 vespectively. 





* See also the Asiatie Journal for: May, 1882 
{Asiatic Intelligence—Calcutta, p. 34). 
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Prasanna Kumar Tagore’s theatre was 
hardly anything more than the enlarged 
edition of a school or college dramatic club, 
and, what was more, the plays performed 
in it being in English, its appeal was more 
or less artificial and narrow. So, it is 
not surprising to find that it was 
very short-lived. The next theatrical 
enterprise in Caleutta was due to the 
energy and enthusiasm of a private 
individual, and it did not repeat the mistake 
of staging English plays. This dramatic 
enthusiast was Babu Nobin Chandra Bose, 
who set up a private theatre at his own 
house in Shambazar on the site of the 
present Shambazar Tram Depot, about the 
year 1833 and staged four or five Bengali 
dramas in it every year. The following 
account of his theatre appeared on 
October 22, 1835 in the Hindoo Pioneer,* 
a weekly paper started by the alumni of 
the Hindu College : 


Tas Narve Turarre. This private theatre, 
got up about two years ago. is still supported by 
Babu Nobinchandar Bose. It is situated in the 
residence of the proprietor, at Sham Bazar, where 
four or five, plays are acted during the year. 
These are native performances, by people entirely 
Hindus, after the English fashion, in the vernacular 
language of their country; and what elates us 
with joy, as it should do all the friends of Indian 
Improvement, is, that the fair sex of Bengal are 
always seen on the stage, as the female parts are 
almost exclusively performed by Hindu women. 


I have not come across any notice of the 
earlier performances given by this theatre, 
which are referred to in the above passage, 
but in October 1835 it gave a dramatic 
representation of the familiar Bengali tale 
of Vidyasundar, and of this performance a 
long and enthusiastic account appeared in 





* “Tae Hixpoo Prionszr. In the Reformer of 
yesterday we observe a letter on the subject of 
the new publication got up by the Alumni of the 
Hindu College,---It appears that the youths who 
have got up the Pioneer, have made some sort of 
pledge to the managers not to make it a vehicle 
of political or religious controversy, or of attacks 
upon the College.” (Cited in The Caleitta Courier, 
Oct. 5, 1835). 

It would appear from the above extracts that 
the Hindoo Pioneer was set on foot either in the 
middle of September or in October 1835. It was 
in all likelihood a' weekly paper—and not: æ 
„monthly, as “the date “22 Oceir.” following 
its account of the theatre reproduced by | the 
Asiatice Journal for April 1836 _ (Asiatic 
Hue eepesCalenit pp 252-53), would seem to 
indicate. 


the „Hindoo Picneer, It is given in full 
below : A 


We had the pleasure of attending ata play 
one evening during the last full moon; and we 
must acknowledge that we were highly delighted. 
The house was crowded by upwards of a thousand 
visitors. of all sorts. Hindus, Mahammadans, and 
some Baran and’ ‘Hast Indians, who were 
equally delighted. The play commenced a little 
before 12 o'clock, and continued, the next 
day, till half past six in the morning. We were 
present from the beginning and witnessed 
almost the whole representation with the exception 
of the Jast two scenes. The subject of the perfor- 
mance was Bidya Sundar. It is tragi-comic, and 
one of the master pieces in Bengali, by the 
celebrated Bharat Chandar. I need scarcely 
explain the details of the play, which is commonly 
known by every person who can_read a little of 
Bengali, yet for the sake of our, English readers 
we must observe that this play is much like that 
of Romeo and Juliet in Shakespeare. It com- 
menced with the music of the Orchestra which 
was very pleasing. The native musical instru- 
ments, such as the sitar, the saranghi, the pakhwas,. 
and others were played by Hindus, almost all 
Brahmans, among them the violin was admirably 
managed by Babu Brajonath Goshain, who 
received frequent applauses from the surrounding 
visitors ; but unfortunately he was but imperfectly 
heard by the assembly. Before the curtain was 
drawn a prayer was sung to, the Almighty, a 
Hindu custom in such, ceremonies, and prologues 
were chaunted likewise previous to the opening 
of every scene. explaining the subject of the 
representation. The scenery was, generally 
imperfect, the perspective of the pictures, the 
clouds, the water, were all failures ; they denoted 
both want of taste and sacrifice of judicious 
principles, and the Jatter were, scarcely distin- 
guished except by the one being placed above 
the other. Though framed by native printers 
they would have been much _ superior’ had they 
heen executed by careful hands. The house of 
Raja Biru Singha and the apartment of his 
daughter were however done tolerably. well. 
The part of Sundar, the hero of the poem, was 
played by a young lad Shamacharn Banarji of 
Barranagore, who in, spite of his, praiseworthy 
efforts did not do entire justice to his performance. 
It is a character which affords sufficient opportunity 
to display theatrical talents by the frequent and 
sudden, change of pantomime, and by playing 
such tricks as to prevent the Raja, who is the 
father of the heroine of the play from detecting 
the amorous plot. Young Shamacharn tried 
occasionally to vary the expression of his fee:ings, 
but his gestures seemed to be studied, and his 
motions stiff. The parts of, the, Raja and others 
were performed to the satisfaction of the whole 
audience. 

The female characters in particular were 
excellent. The part of Bidya (daughter of Raja 
Bira Singha) the lover of Sundar was played by 
Radha Moni (generally called Moni) a girl of 
nearly sixteen years of age, was very ably 
sustained ; her graceful motions, her sweet voice, 
and her love tricks with Sundar, filled the minds 
of the audience with rapture and delight. She 
never failed as long as she was on the stage. 
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The sndden change of her ne amidst ` i 
joys and her lamentations, her words so. pathetic, 
and her motions so truly expressive. when 
informed that her lover was detected, and when 
he was dragged before ber father, were highly 
creditable to herself and to the stage. When 
apprised that Sundar was ordéred to be executed 
her attendants tried in vain to console her; she 
dropped down and fainted,” and on recovering, 
through the care of ber attendants, fell senseless 
again “and the audience was left for some time 
in awful silence. That a person, uneducated as 
she is, and unacquainted with the niceties of her 
vernacular language, should perform a part so 
difficult with general satisfaction, and receive 
loud and frequent applauses, was indeed quite 
unexpected. The other female characters were 
equally well performed, and amongst the rest 
we must not omit to mention that the part of 
the Rani or wife of Raja Bira Singha, and that 
of Malini (a name applied to women who deal 
in flowers) were acted by an elderly woman 
Jay Durga, who did justice to both characters 
in the two-fold capacity ; she eminently appeared 
amongst the other 


-hearers with her songs, and another woman 
Raj Cumari,, usually called paji, played, the 
part of a maid servant to Bidya, it not in a 


superior manner, yet as able as Jay Durga. 


To the writer of this account the most 
attractive feature of the performance seems 
to have been tbe acting of the women’s parts 
by Bengali actresses. He writes about their 
achievement with appreciation and does not 
fail to draw a moral from the fact : 


We rejoice that in the midst of ignorance such 
emok are produced which are beyond what X 
could have expected. Ought not the very sight of 
these girls induce our native visitors present on 
this occasion to spare no time in educating their 
wives anc daughters? Had. this girl, who made 
such a capital figure on the stage, been educated 
in the study of her vernacular language, I. asa 
Hindu, beg my countrymen to consider how her 
talents would have show! Was not her ingenuity, 
though she only spoke by rote, sufficient to 
convince those who charge Nature for being partial 
to men that Hindu females are as well fitted to 
receive education as their superior lords ? Was 
not this display sufficient. to convince the Hindu 
visitors that a woman, as long as she is devoid of 
education, is a perfect blank in society? If they 
still neglect this important consideration after noble 
and fresh examples of the mental power of our 
females their hearts must be cold and their minds 
without feeling. 

Such is the Native Theatre, and such is the way 
in which it is conducted. he proprietor, Babu 
Nobinchundar Bose, deserves our highest praise 
for endeavouring to raise the character of our 
mistaken though truly praiseworthy women. 
Although such private exhibitions are generally 
expensive, yet we see the Babu encouraging it both 
with personal exertions and pecuniary assistance: 
It is a matter of joy that a rich native has thus’ 
come forward to further active measures for the 
improvement of the friends of India. May his 
example be followed by an opulent community 2 2 
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Let us : behold a great moral revolution in our 
country, which in time must needs raise India to a 
state of merited renown. 

We wish every success to this praiseworthy 
undertaking. We entertain no doubt of its conti- 
nuance as long as the proprietor perseveres in his 
zealous exertions. Let him employ effectual 
means for the prevention of the debasing system 
now existing in regard to Hindu females. Let him 
devise new methods of improvment ; and above all 
resolutely keep this Theatre up and ‘like the Hindw 
Theatre, not suffer it to meet with a death-blow im 
its very origin. This will be doing much real good 
to society and earning the unqualified praise from 
the public. Such deeds speak for themselves ; they 
attract glory from all quarters, and thus are worthy 
men crowned with unfading splendour !— Hindu 
Pioneer. 

The enthusiasm of the Hindoo Pioneer 
does not seem to have been shared by all its 
contemporaries. At any rate, we find a note 
in the Englishman and Military Chronicle 
which gives a foretaste of the later hostility 

o the Bengali Theatre on puritanical 
grounds, The note is quoted below : 

Hixnu Timarricars.—We insert a letter respect- 
ing the account of certain Hindu Theatricals which 
we copied from the Pioneer. Qur correspondent, 
who is we know well informed, has sufficiently 
shewn that so far from such Theatricals bein 
attended with any advantage, moral or intellectual 
to the Hindus, it behoves every friend to the 
people te discourage such exhibitions, which are 
equally devoid of novelty, utility and even decency. 
Our correspondent has lifted the veil with which 
the writer of the sketch sought to sereen the real 
character of these exhibitions, and we hepe we 
shall hear no more of them in the Hindu Pioneer 
unless it be to denounce them.— Fnglishman.* 


IV 


Nobin Bose’s theatre lingered on for a few 
years and then came to an obseure end, and 
for some years after we hear nothing about 
Bengali theatrical performances in Calcutta. 
The taste for dramatic performances which had 
been created did not, however, disappear and 
it found expression through less ambitious 
means. ‘These were school or college 
dramatic clubs. Recitations and represen- 
tations of scenes from English plays had 
always been customary in these institutions. 
But it was only in 1853 that. the 
David Hare Academy (established on Aug. 
7, 1851 and situated at Burtola) set 
the example of the performance of a 
complete play in English by a school. The 
sensation that this novel enterprise created 
at’. the. time may be guessed from the 
which appeared in thes 


dated Oct. 28, 





ve 
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Sambad Prabhakar, a vernacular daily’ 
©- February 10, 1853: 
A new function will take place on the evening 
-of the prize distribution day of the David Hare 
Academy. , 
vet been witnessed anywhere in Bengal. A very 
fine stage is being set up and decorated within 
the school by some skilled Englishmen. The 
students will act the famous play called 
The Merchant of Venice by Shakespeare Sahib on 
this stage, and display their learning Sj. Rajendra 
Dutt of Malanga, who is well known for his 
generosity. is taking special interest in this 
performance. The students will gain great reputa- 
. tion if they can give proof of their ability in this 
performande. Though the school is already famous, 
its success in this matter will spread its fame all 
over Bengal.* 


In the issue for February 16, 1853, of the 
same paper we get the announcement of 
the first performance which was to take place 
on the same evening. The play staged was 
Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice. There 
was a second performance of the same play 
on February 24.7 The play was apparently 
very successful, and it» is stated in the 

` Sambad Prabhakar that about 600 to 700 
highly educated and wealthy gentlemen, 
including Englishmen and women, witnessed 
the representation and spoke highly of the 
acting. The staging of the play and the 
acting, the Sambad Prabhakar says, was so 
good that to many they created the impression 
of the Sans Souci theatre itself. 

The Bengal Hurkaru and India Gaxette 
for Feb. 28, 1853 gives the following account 
of these performances : 

Taw Davin Hare Acapeuy.—We_ understand 


that Mr. Clinger, Head Master of the English 
Department of | the | Calcutta Madrissa, is 
now giving instruztions on  Shakespear’s 


Dramatic plays to the alumnis of the David 
Hare Academy. and has succeeded in training 
some boys to the competent performance of the 
plays taught them; and accordingly the play 
took place on two nights in the hall of the 
lastitution, The part of Shylock was pronounced 
the best, and the Merchant of Venice, etc. was 


‘rather defective, which diligence and perseverance - 


will perfect in time. 


` We have it, on the authority of Jogindra 
Nath Basu, the biographer of Michael PAL 8. 


*.“We are requested to mention that the first 
public examination of the pupils of the David Hare 
Academy will take place this morning at the 
Town Hall,.-Instead of the customary display 
of pyrotechnics, the, pupils 
celebrate the examination by 
the school premises, a few snenes from: 
Heron am er Venice.” —Bengal Hurkaru, Feb. 15, 

53, p 
T Sambad Pr abhakar, dated February 26, 1853., 
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have resolved to- 
endtting; ` at, » 
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Datta,. that the: ‘David Hare Academy also * 
staged the play Julius Caesar in 1853. 
The example of the David Hare K 
was followed shortly by another institution, 
which was its rival—The Oriental Seminary. 
This school organized a regular theatre 
called the “Oriental Theatre” and like 
the David Hare Academy staged the plays 
of Shakespeare. The following note about this 
school theatre occurs in thé reminiscences of 
Michael M. S. Datta by Gour Das’ Bysack: 


Next during 1853-55. some of the ex-students of 
the Oriental Seminary formed a Dramatic Corps 
under the drilling of Mr. Clinger who belonged 
to the old Sans-Souci Theatre, and opened a 
stage, called the ‘ ‘Orieatal Theatre.” in the ee 
of the Seminary. where they acted the play 
Othello, Merchant of Venice, ete. etc. 


We learn from the Bengal Hurkaru for 
April 7, 1853 (p. 387) that arrangements 
were on foot to raise subscriptions for 
setting up a theatre: 

Tue Ortextran Sryrvany.—We understand: 
that the senior pupils of the Oriental Seminary, 
having raised a fund of eight hundred rupees 
by subscription among them- elves, are making 
preparations to establish a theatre for the 
exhibition of the Shakespearian plays. 


In five months the theatre was set up. 
The Bengal Hurkarw for September 28, 
1853 gives a detailed account of the first 
performance by the Oriental Theatre of 
Shakespeare’s Othello on 26th Septembér, 
and not on the 22nd as is generally stated: 


THE ORIENTAL THEATRE 
[From our own Reporter] 


The play of Othello was performed at the 
above theatre on Monday night to a very full 
house. The audience consisted principally of 
Natives, among whom were Rajah Pertaubchund, 
Baboo Ramgopaul Ghose, etc. We were glad 
to observe that among the European attendance 
were Mr. Charles Allen, ©. S., Mr. Lushington, 
C. S., Mr. Seton Karr, C. S., and other influential 
promoters of native education. 


The performers were, all of them, young men 
taught, we believe, in the institution of the late 
Gourmohun Addy, who, for years, kept up an ' 
English. school, ‘still existing, for the education 
of his cxuntrymen’s children; and they made - 
their debut under. the training of Mr. Clinger, a 
tutor in the Madrissa, College, and also, we fine. 


in the Oriental Seminary.* 
This is the first time that an Haglish play 
has ever been acted by a corps composed 


entirely of Hindoo youths i- 
The character which we had feared would be 
the worst represented, was the best represented. 





* We find that in August 1853 an English lady 
named Hillis also undertook the training of the 


L ‘dramatic corps of the Oriental Theatre (Sambad 


cans, Aug. 6, 1853). 
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Tugo by Baboo Preonath Dey, was acted with an 
evident knowledge -of the character, ->- the 
mode in which, they acquitted themselves, must 
have given much satisfaction to every member 
of the audience who cares for the intellectual 
improvement of his native fellow-citizens, 


Othello was staged: by the Oriental Theatre 
for the second time un Oct. 5, 1853.* 

The Oriental Theatre staged a second 
play on March 2, 1854. It was Shakespeare’s 
Merchant of Venice. The following av- 
nouncement regarding this performance is to 
be found in the issues for Feb. 27 and 
March 2, 1854 of both the Morning Chronicle 
and the Citizen : 

The Oriental Theatre, 


0. a + 
Gurranhatta, Chitpore Road. 
The Merchant of Venice 
will be performed 
at the above Theatre 
on Thursday, the 2nd March, 1854, 
By Hindu Amateurs. 
Doors open at 8 P. M. 

_ Performance to commence at 8'2 P. M. 
Tickets to be had of Messss. F.W. Brown & Co. 
and Baboo Womesh Chunder Banerjee, Cashier, 
Spence’s Hotel. 

_ Price of Tickets, Rs. 2, each. 
The Tickets distributed will avail on the above 
: evening. 


. The Morning Chronicle for March 2, 1854 
had the following editorial note on the subject: 


We beg to remind our readers that the Merchant 
of Venice wili be periormed this evening by a 
company, of Hindu Amateurs at the Oriental 
Theatre in Chitpore Road. Those who are desirous 
of seemg how young Native gentlemen can wear 
the buskin, should attend. the Oriental Theatre 
this evening, and we promise. them that they will 
come away with a higher impression of native 
tragic talent than that with which they may 
possibly, at present, be impressed. We recollect 
some months ago witnessing at the same Theatre 
a performance of Othello, and, as we presume the 
same company will appear to-night, we have no 
doubt but that they will be well worth hearing. 


The performance of the Merchant of 
Venice was repeated on March ‘17, 1854 
and this time the part of Portia was 
performed by a European lady—Mrs. Greig. 


- The Bengal Hurkarw for March 16, 1854 
wrote editorially : 
We observe that Mrs. Greig is going to 


perform the part of Portia in the Merchant of 
Venice at the Oriental Theatre tomorrow evening, 
which will be her last. performance and indeed 
the close. of her last day’s sojourn in Bengal. 
As the Oriental Theatre is not a great way down 
the Chitpore Road, and the tickets are low 
priced, we dare say? she will have a numerous 
audience. 
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* See the Citizen for Oct. 5, 1853. 
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For somf reason or other the Oriental 
Theatre sééms to have renidiived closed for 
a time. “It was, however, ‘revived early 
in 1855, aggappears from a letter published 


<*in the Bengal Hurkaru for Feb. 16, 1855. In 


this letter the correspondent gives interesting 
particulars regarding the Oriental Theatre 
and of the growing popularity of theaties 
among the Bengalis : 


Tue OrtentaL THEATRE 


To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkarw. ; 

Sir—We have the pleasure to inform the public 
that the Oriental Theatre will be opened tomorrow 
The Managers, from what we are given tc 
understand, intend to make of it a permanen 
institution, and to confess the truth, it will reflec' 
great credit to their taste and judgment. } 

The Oriental Theatre is purely the offspring 
of native exertions, and affords the best evidence 
of the growing perseverance of our countrymen 
in laudable pursuits, and their appreciation o! 
rational amusements, The actors, it is well known 
had acquitted themselves on the last two otta 
sions when they appeared on the stage with the 
Tragedy of Othello and the Merchaat of ‘Venice tc 
the satisfaction of the public, and won meritec 
applause from inditiduals from whom a word oi 
favor is an honor. We sincerely wish them the 
same success this time. , , 

There is another circumstance which proves 
that the Managers of this Theatre is in no way 
wanting in their zeal to promote its substantia 
interest; and this is the fact of their having 
secured the patronage of the Governor General 
Lord Dalhousie, for aught we know, has neve 
since his advent in India cast one look o 
kinduess on the undertakings of the natives, anc 
we fervently hope that His Lordship wil 
embrace this opportunity to wash away tne only 
stain in his reputation as an impartial and affabk 
administrator by favouring these Amateurs witl 
his_countenance. w. , 

It is indeed gratifying to observe the rapic 
development of refined feelings among the Hindoo! 
half a century before the baneful influence o 
Mahomeđan, despotism kept the nation not only 
under a political but moral stupor. Their. mind: 
were cramped, and they were in a state o 
lamentable degradation. But the work of improve 
ment has begun, and we are glad to see then 
progressing in the scale of being. Of this ther 
is not a better index--than the circumstance o 
their having adopted amusements which combin: 
the double advantage of recreating their mind 
and ennobling their sentitnents. God only know 
how bad is our Bengallee stage. Immorality c 
every species is suffered to stalk on it, and vic 

.-receives from ita warm support. Licentiousnés 
and theft, adultery and mendacity walk hand i 
hand without being checked by any kind of mora 
control. It is, therefore, the duty of everyone Ü 
whom India has given birth, to be up ‘with. 
stout heart anda strong hand to assist the youn 
Amateurs of the Oriental Theatre who have s 
wisely opened a channel of entertainment whic! 
is free from the dross of immorality. “Let it b 
borne in the minds of all that with our Patriarc| 


* = Dramatists our theatrical glory is gone; *,and i 


~ 


every encouragement be now saffored to those 
our juvenile friends. we may not despair to see 
a’better day when our dramatic ad historic 
glory will advance. i ie 

L have the honor to be, Sir, your most obedient 
servant, i 


W.C. D. 


_ The last piece to be staged in this theatre 
was Shakespeare’s Henry IV. The following 
announcement of its performance appeared in 
the Citixsen for Feb. 15, 1855: | 

Under the Most Distinguished 
Patronage of 
+ The Most Noble 
The Marquis of Dalhousie, K. T., 
‘Governor General of India, 

Will be represented at the Oriental Theatre, 
‘Gurranhatta, Chitpore Road, No. 268, this-day. 
Thursday, the 15th February. Shakespeare’s 
“Tragedy of Henry IV., Part 1”. To conclude 
with the very amusing farce of the “Amateurs,” 
by H. M. Parker, B.C.S., written expressly for the 
Amateurs of the old Chowringhee Theatre. 

Doors open at 8 P. M. 

_. Performance to commence at 842 P.M. 
Tickets to be had of Messrs. F.W. Browne & Co. 
i Price of Tickets Rs. 2 two each. 
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yV. 
_ The next dramatic club to present 
Shakespeares plays was more ambitious 


and not attached to any particular educational 
institution. It was the Jorasanko Theatre, 
which was housed in the Jorasanko residence 


of Pyari Mohan Basu, a nephew of 
Nobin Chandra Basu, the patron of the 
Bengali theatre. It staged Julius Caesar 
on May 3, 1854. Two quite contradictory 
reports avout this performance appeared 
in the Sambad Prabhakar and the Hindoo 
Patriot. The Sambad Prabhakar wrote the 


following appreciative note (cited in transla- 
tion) about this performance in its issue for 
May 5, 1854: - 


In the evening of Jast Wednesday, some highly 
educated Hindu youths of this country earned 
great fame by, acting very ably at the residence 
of Babu Pyari Mohan Basu of Jorasanko, who is 
endowed with many good qualities, a drama about 
the death of Julius Caesar composed by the great 
poet Shakespeare,—-a book which is a compendium 
of. sadness, love, patriotism and other divine emo- 
tions. The residence of Pyari Mohan Babu was 
illuminated by lamps and decorated with pictures 
sand other beautiful objects pleasing to the eve. 
Thé beauty of the stage, particularly, can hardly 
be deseribed...-About four-hundred distinguished 
and respectable gentlemen. came to witness the 
performance, and also many English ladies and 
«gentlemen. But for the rain and storm the audience 
would have been still larger. No one expected 
that. the educated young men of this country 
would be able to reader such a performance 
‘of the difficult play about the death of Julius 
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Caesar. All visitors praised them and there were 
many who were saddened by‘-the representation 
and shed tears at it, We highly: praise our 
friends of the Jorasanko Theatre. Though’ the 
_the performance of an English 
play_by the natives of this country was set by 
the Hare Academy and after them the students 
of the Oriental Theatre have given dramatic 
representations, and both of them have done so 
creditably. yet their performances were not so 
perfect. We therefore request the authorities to 
reduce the price of their tickets and show 
their performance again to the public. 


The comment of the Hindoo Patriot was, 
however, ‘very deprecatory. It wrote: 


Tue Jorasanxo Turatre.—The rage for theatre 
making has usurped in Calcutta the place of 
pyrotechnics and such tom foolery, This is 
decidedly á change for the better. And although 
such playing as that which we witnessed on the 
evening of the 4th instant at the Jorasanko 
Theatre is calculated rather to disgust than amuse 
the lovers of the drama, yet as it aimed at 
establishing a rational principle we can find it- 
in our hearts (notwithstanding the shockingly bad 
acting of the, majority of the performers) to 
applaud the spirit in which the Theatre was got 
up. The scenery and stage decorations were 
extremely creditable, and with an efficient corps 
dramatique the Jorasanko Theatre could indeed 
be made the means of affording intellectual recrea- 
tion to those who for want of better amusement 
are now wont to spend their money on the most 
contemptible species of pleasure. We understand 
that the proprietors of the Theatre have incurred 
considerable expense in fitting it up and it is a 
pity that their object should have been so woefully 
frustrated through an injudicious selection of the 
dramatis personae. The play of Julius Caesar 
requires skilful acting, but with the exception of 
Cassius and Casca, the whote of the performers 
sang or blustered through their parts in utter 
manglement of Will. Shakespeare. Cassius was 
well represented by a young man named 
Juddoonauth Chatterjea, an ex. pupil of the Oriental 
Seminary. The young gentleman seemed to- feel 
what he acted and having by nature the 
advantage (2) of a “lean and hungry look,” he 
did very well indeed for the Roman conspirator, 
We could wish that the other actors knew their 
parts as well. Brutus, though acted shockingly 
enough by a burly young man with a very thick 
mustachio, was nevertheless not so grating to the 
taste as Caesar or Calphurnia. The former roared , 
and raved like either a maniac or a drunkard, the 
latter horribly coated over with paint and varnish 
squeaked like a pig or a mninny. As for Mark 
Anthony, by Jingo! he looked more like an under- 
taker than a valent Roman and his speech over 
the dead body of Caesar so thoroughly disgusted 
us that we left the theatre before the weeping 
and wailing was over. We have a bit of whole- 
some advice for our young friends, who we beg, 
will take our criticism ‘in good part. We ourselves 
are the most steadfast ‘admirers of the Drama. 
Nothing will give us greater pleasure than to 
behold Shakespear springing into new life under 
life under the histrionic talent of our educated 
countrymen but we cannot calmly look on while 
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the good gentleman is being murdered and mangled. 
Let the Jorasankowallahs take in hand a couple 
of good Bengallee plays and we will promise 
them success. Or if Shakespear is all the go, 
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let them seldtt intelligent performers and at al? 
events dismiss with the teaching of Mr. Clinger- 
that man: will spoil everything. (The Hindoo 
Patriot, May 11, 1854.) 
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Blindness in India and its Prevention 


By Lr.-CoroseL E. O'Q. KIRWAN, LALS, /R.0.8.1. 


NDIA is a land of blindness and much 


of it is preventable but the sad part 
of this enormous problem is that as 
yet: very” little is being done. In the 


villages of India are great masses of helpless 
people suffering from eye diseases who do 
not avail themselves of medical assistance 


or who suffer from eye diseases which 
sooner or later impair or destroy their 
sight. Owing to poverty, ignorance and 


social customs the problem of blindness is 
dificult to cope with but much can be done 
to alleviate the sufferings of these poor people. 
The incidence of , blindness in India is 
relatively higher than in other countries. 
There are about a million and a half totally 
blind in India and for every blind persoa 
there are three persons with more or less 
damaged vision from eye disease. In Bengal 
according to the 1921 census the population 
is 4612 millions and the incidence of total 
blindness is recorded as 70 per 100,000 but 


the returns for the compilation and 
application of vital statistics are inaccurate 
and unreliable. Anyone who is acquainted 


with the prevalence of blindness and eye 
disease prevailing everywhere must realize 
that these figures are low and necessarily 
incorrect. Blindness is essentially a disease 
of old age and the proportion of blindness 
rises with succeeding age periods. Jn the 
1921 census of India, at 380 years of age 
the proportion of blind is about 117 per 
100,000; at 50 years of age the proportion 
has risen to abouts 380 per 100,000. In old 
age the figure rises to about 900 per 
100,000. Women suffer more than men, 
there being 1,047 blind women for every 
1,000 blind men. 

Apart from the question of unnecessary 
suffering these poor unfortunates create 
an economic problem which should be 


tackled by the public and the Government. 
The main cause of the large amount of 
blindness may be said to be due to the 
general backwardness and apathy of the 
population and the great lack of medical 
facilities. Blindness is for the most part 
preventable or remediable where the people 
are sufficiently educated to adopt simple 
precautions and to avail themselves of 
medical advice. Blindness amongst intelligent 


and educated Indians is rare. Of the 
blindness occurring in India in children 
about 90 per cent is preventable and the 


great number of people who are incurably 
blind or partially blind become so in 
infancy or early childhood. It is extremely 
important that parents and people who are 
responsible for the care of yoang children 
should know something about the chief eye 
diseases which cause preventable blindness. 
Tt is so often due to ignorance and 
carelessness that young children are allowed 
to become blind. 

First “Babies’ Sore Eyes.” This is due 
to usually an infection from the maternal 
passages whilst the baby is being born. If 
the mother is healthy the babies’ eyes are 
not infected. When the ehild is infected 
there is a profuse yellow discharge from. the 
eyes which occurs a few days after it is 
born and the lids become red and swollen. 
The discharge is very infectious and may 
produce the disease in other people if 
conveyed to the eyes. If treatment is not 
prompt the babies’ eyes may be lost. The 
disease is caused by the venereal disease 
known as Gonorrhcea which occurs in men 
and women. Therefore when a new born 
baby becomes blind from this disease, it is 
largely due to the father or the mother 
having had an infection which was not 
properly treated. To prévent the disease 
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is easy. Every doctor and midwife knows 
about it and all dhats ought to know. It 
consists of wiping the eyes dry with a 
clean cloth immediately after birth and 
putting into the eyes 1 per cent silver 
nitrate drops. If the baby gets sore eyes 
it shonld be taken without delay to the 
doctor or better to an eye hospital. On no 
account should expert treatment be delayed 
for if the eyes are neglected blindness will 
inevitably result. Congenital syphilis is a 
disease. which often affects the young and 
is due to the father or mother having 
contracted syphilis and not being properly 
treated and so handing on this dreadful disease 
to their children. 

The disease in children’s eyes is 
characterized by a greyish haze over the 
front of the eyes One eye is first usually 
affected to be followed. later by the second 
eye becoming involved. It is accompanied 
by other manifestations of the disease 
such as irregular growth of the teeth, 
deformities of the nose, deafness and 
swollen joints. 

To prevent blindness due to congenital 
syphilis the obvious way is for parents to be 
properly treated for syphilis before they have 
children. 

Another most important preventable eye 
disease which occurs more often in older 
children. It is caused by ignorant people 
putting strong and irritant drugs in the eyes 
to cure some simple ailment. Some of these 
remedies are the juice of irritating plants, 
tobacco juice, chewed red pepper, red hot 
coals, strong solutions of silver salts, etc. 
They set up severe inflammation and 
ulceration and destroy the vision. The 
obvious way to stamp out this cause of 
blindness is to enlighten the public that such 
remedies are.fraught with danger and that if 
the child has sore eyes to take the child to 
the doctor or else use some simple harmless 
remedy. A simple wash such as one tea- 
spoonful of common salt to a pint of boiling 
water is recommended and which can be 
used frequently without doing any harm. 

Irritant remedies to the eye in cases of 
eye disease are a terrible curse in India. 
The travelling bakim and kaviraj have a lot 
to answer for in this connection as have the 
coucher of cataract known in Bengal as the 


Mal and in the Panjab as Rawal. Their 
operations’ are frequently attended with 
brilliant but disastrous after results. The 


couchers are here to-day and gone to-morrow 
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and so are able to escape the consequences of 
their handiwork. These charlatans still abound “ 
in the villages of India and a few detually. 
carry on their trade in the town of Calcutta 
itself. In the Hye Infirmary of the Medical 
College, Calentta, it is a daily occurrence to 
see patients with eyes ruined beyond repair 
by the work of these rascals. Many of these 
patients arrive in excruciating agony and all 
that can be done to relieve their pain is by 
taking out the eye. Like every other 
occupation couching in India is hereditary, 
the principles of the craft being handed 
down from father to son by word of mouth 
aud by practical instruction. By tradition 
and ancestral habit the coucher is a wanderer 
on the face of the earth and like a gypsy he 
carries his wares such as they are to the 
very doors of the people’s homes. Until 
erude and violently irritant remedies for 
conjunctivitis and smaller affections cease 


to be hawked about the bazars of India and 
legislation is introduced to deal with 
couchers much preventable blindness will 


ensue. 
Another very important disease of young 


children, which is responsible for a large 
amount of preventable blindness, is Kerato- 
malacia. This disease is due to insufficient 


and improper food. The white of the eyes 
becomes greasy looking, dark, yellowish 
brown in colour. The dryness passes over 
the front of the eyes which become opaque 
and ulcerate and eventually blind. The child 
is thin and emaciated and usually suffers 
from diarrhoea. Proper food, chiefly milk, is 
the certain way to prevent this disease and 
if the child gets the disease the best treat- 
ment is codliver oil till all signs have 
disappeared. Small-pox is also a disease in 
which the eyes frequently become involved 
and this could all be prevented by the 
rigorous enforcement of vaccination and 
re-vaccination. “Good vaccination saves more 
eyes than all the eye hospitals put together 
in India” says Colonel Wright of Madras, and 
it is deplorable that the rules and regulations 
with regard to efficient vaccination in infancy 
in India are being restricted. Parents of 


newly born children should seek out the 
village vaccinator aud get their babies 
vaccinated as soon as possible. Children 


should be re-vaccinated at intervals of five 
years. 

Trachoma must also be mentioned as one 
of the greatest causes of preventable blind- 
ness in India but in Bengal it is not common 
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and it is of interest to know that ‘Trachoma 
is only found amonst the people from other 
provinces of India who live on her soil not- 
ably the Marwaris from Rajputana and the 
Mahomedans from northern India. 

Trachoma if treated from. the first should 
never be permitted to cause the slightest 
diminution in the acuity of a patient’s vision. 
In old people cataract and glaucoma are the 
special foes that produce blindness. 

Cataract is a degenerative change in the 
crystaline lens which lies bebind the iris 
and which gradually becomes opaque so that 
light cannot get through the pupil to the 
back of the eye. Thus blindness results but 
vision can be restored in most cases by a 
successful operation but never trust your 
eye for operation to the village coucher as 
so many poor ignorant people do who know 
no better. 

Cataract is much commoner in India 
than in Europe and America. This is due 
to the intense heat and glare of India. In 
the majority of cataract cases there is a 
definite focus of long continued local sepsis 
which is most commonly dental or 
alimentary in origin. This leads to 
premature senility with its accompanying 
signs of degenerative changes in the various 
tissues of the body of which cataract forms 
a part. 

A further factor frequently accompanying 
the formation of cataract ‘is a deficiency 
in certain elements of the dietary. The 
exact items have not been determined as 
yet. The majority of Indian peasants are 
habitually: on the verge ofa starvation diet 
and cataract may be one of the ocular 
complications of a nutritional disease 
accentuated by other pre-disposing causes 
such as intense sunlight and focal sepsis. 


Glaucoma is an eye disease where the 
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leading to 
of the eye and 


tension inside the eye rises 
destruction of the nerves 
gradual loss of vision. 

The disease can be cured most 
satisfactorily by an eye specialist. It is 
one of the most appalling: diseases that can 


affect the eye as it is usually painless and 
leads to .complete blindness unless treated 
surgically and cured by an _ operation. 
Like cataract, glaucoma is very commor 
in India and is nearly always associated 
with some form of sepsis such as dental 
or intestinal intoxication. In Bengal large 


numbers of cases of epidemic dropsy 
or as it is incorrectly called by the 
public Beri Beri periodically make their 


appearance affecting children, adults, and old 
people. A very common complication of this 
disease is epedemic dropsy glaucoma. Many 
people have lost their- sight for ever as a 
result of this disease but those who submitted 
to operation on their eyes before it was too 
late retained or recovered their sight. The 
causation of this disease is due to infected 
and badly stored rice. 

The above diseases are responsible for 
most of the blindness in India and a large 
number of them can be prevented. 

The relief of and the operative treatment 
of cataract is not the whole solution of the 
prevention of blindness in India. What is. 
wanted is some large organization covering, 
the whole of India and aiming chiefly at 
prevention rather than treatment. 

Today the blind are innumerable all over 
India. They beg for alms at every street 
corner. How much of this is preventable, 
how much curable? We have not as yet the 
statistics in which to have an answer but the 
comparative figures for Great Britain and 
India assure us that preventable blindness is 
one of India’s future public health problems. . 


The Spanish Republic 
By Dr. SUDHINDRA BOSE 


N the recent Spanish general election 
the Republic is sustained: it is a 
triumphant victory for the forces 

which oyerthrew the monarchy three months 
ago. Moreover, the  Republican-Socialist 
party is given a clear majority in the 
national constitutional assembly, thus assuring 
a relatively conservative government. 

Another of the outstanding results of 
the election is the overwhelming defeat of the 
clerical and monarchist elements. Jt is 
another example of the fact that it is 
impossible to tell what is the real mass 
opinion under a dictatorship until the 
masses have a free choice in a free election. 

While the clear-cut decision in support 
of the republic is now a matter of history, 
it is evident that there will be a division 
between the Republicans of the right and 
left, and the Socialists. It may be delayed 
for a time because of the separatist tendency 
of Catalonia; but even while this question 
is pending, there will be a division between 
the Socialists and the capitalist Republicans. 
The latter want a republic favouring invested 
capital, and the Socialists a republic serving 
working class interests. It is only on the 
basis of this fact that the more or less 
confused Spanish situation can be understood. 


SHELVING THE Monarcay 

The Spanish election has extended King 
Alfonso’s vacation indefinitely. His flight 
from Madrid will doubtless rank with 
James IJ’s escape to France, Louis XVI’s running 
away to Varennes, and Kaiser William’s get-away 
to Holland. As year chases year, royalty 
is losing its halo. Royalty began slumping 
before the Great War. During that war 
and since then, it has been slumping faster 
and faster. 

Republican sentiment in Spain has been 
fermenting for years, but economic depression 
gave the movement strength enough to 
force King Alfonso out. Alfonso, the 
Spanish playboy, was popular as a sportsman. 
Story-telling is one of his accomplishments. 
My wife tells me that she once heard him 
in Spain crack jokes with the natives at a. 


railway station by the hour. Alfonso is a 
jokesmith. Yet he has been a weakling in 
politics and an impediment in the progress 
of his native country. His principal aim,. 
judged by his actions, has been not to 
further the interests of the Spanish people, 
but to do those things which might prop 
up his tottering throne. The monarchy 
cared little for the condition of its people.. 
It robbed them of their coustitutional rights 
and squeezed their meager pocket-books of 
money, some of which Alfonso invested 
in foreigu bonds in his own name.” 

Since 1902, when Alfonso took over 
the reins of government at the tender age 
of sixteen, he bas been engaged in political 
intrigue and has stood in the way of 
progress. During the Great War he nursed. 
an illusion that the warring groups would 
call upon him as a mediator. By the 
summer of 1923 he had managed things so 
badly that to avert an uprising he had to: 
resort to a dictatorship. 

Since then, the people of Spain have 
had scarcely any voice in their own. 
government. The recent economic troubles, 
however, brought such disturbing and 
persistent mutterings of armed rebellion. 
and mutiny that the King was forced to 
put the constitution in operation again, and 
to authorize a general election. Then the- 
election turned so overwhelmingly against 
him that he was pushed off the throne 

No tears are being shed in America over 
Alfonso’s fate. He was not fitted for the 
responsibility to which he was born, and the- 
country will doubtless be better off by his 
removal. A little while ago he was King: 
Alfonso. Today he is Mr. Alfonso, exile. 


Alfonso XIII is the last of the reactionary 
Bourbon dynasty. The Spanish monarchy,,. 


hundreds of gears old and once the most 
powerful in Europe, fell to the rising. 
tide of republicanism. An overthrow in. 


Spain in the old days would have rocked: 
Europe, and disturbed the world. Now 
an overthrow there is no more significant: 
than in Patagonia, if as much. Spain is not. 
in the centre of things. 
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Alfonso has been described as one of 
the richest monarchs of his time. It was 
known that he inherited a personal fortune 
of several millions which he increased 
materially by successful investments. He 
not only put large sums into British securi- 
ties, but two or three years ago he invested 
heavily in American securities. Yesterday’s 
King of Spain is today one ‘of the world’s 
private multi-millionaires. 

Tt is rumoured that the ex-King of Spain 
will soon visit the United States. A trip 
to America is believed to be one of his 
most treasured wishes. If Don Alfonso 
should ever come to this side of the Atlantic, 
be would be sure of a great welcome. He 
is a Bourbon with a great family tree. High- 
caste Americans will invite him to the 
swellest functions. He is bound to have 
great fun in America. He has plenty of 
money stored away, he has a queen for a 
wife, two princely sons and two princesses 
for daughters. Socially, Alfonso is safe. 


Dexvocratic MOVEMENT 


The withdrawal of King Alfonso marked 
the end of an empire whose history was 
entwined with that of North and South 
America. It also added to the list of 
republics which has been growing since the 
birth of the United States. American 
sympathy is for the Spanish Republic. The 
United States demonstrated that the 
republican form of government could work 
in dependable and ordered ` fashion, and 
the American people have generally offered 
encouragement to other countries which 
have had opportunity to test their destiny 
with a democracy. 

The democratic movement, 
king after king out of Europe, received not 
a little impetus during and after the Great 
War. At the outbreak of the struggle there 
were only three republics on the Continent : 
France, Switzerland, and Portugal. With 
the accession of Spain, there are now 
fifteen republics in Europe. 

All the new nations created by the late 
war, with tne exception of Yugo-Slavia, 
Hungary, and Albania were established with 


which swept 


republican governments. The list of 
republics in Europe now includes Austria, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Estonia, inland, France, 
Germany, Greece, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, 


Portugal, Russia (Union of Socialist Soviet , 


Republics), Spain, Switzerland, and Turkey. 
Only nine of the old monarchies went 
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through the war and the post-war years 
without changing their form of government. 
They are Britain, Belgium, Bulgaria, Denmark, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, Rumania, 
and Sweden. Much of stagnant Europe will 
watch Spanish events with ill-will or 
hostility. A Spanish republic is a new 
factor. To the surviving monarchies it is 
a bad portent. 

Still more noticeable is the shift of 
population from monarchical to republican 
rule. Before the war approximately forty 
million Europeans lived in the three 
republics then existing. Now republican 
governments include a population of 362 
millions (with the Asian populations of 
Russia and Turkey), while only 162 million 
persons live under monarchies. 

From this it will be evident that the 
movement towards political democracy bas 
swept on with irresistible momentum since 
tbe upheaval of the Great War. The states 
which have resisted complete overturns of 
the old system have done so only at the 
cost of constant concessions to the rising 
democratic spirit. 

With the progress of political democracy 
has come a corresponding advance in 
industrial democracy. Legislation to curb 
the privileges of predatory combinations of 
capital and to equalize opportunity has gone 
hand in hand with political reforms. They 
are parts of the same movement for the 
betterment of those whom Abrabam Lincoln 
in‘ the United States called the common 
people. 


Harp Toms Augap 


The natural tendency in the United 
States is to hail an overthrow of monarchy 
in Spain as a step of progress. In the long 
run undoubtedly that is what it will prove. 
But in the immediate situation, the prospect 
is not exceedingly bright. Observers have 
drawn up a formidable list of obstacles 
which the new-blown republic of Spain 
must overcome to achieve stability. President 


Zamora, who succeeded Alfonso as 
head of the nation, is quite a recent 


republican. It seems he became a republican 
as an after-thought and because of a personal 
feud. Until 1923 he was a royalist, and 
as such served in three cabinets. He was 
Minister of War in .the cabinet replaced 
by the dictatorship of Primo de Rivera. 
Because King Alfonso would not defend him 
against Primo’s charge of cabinet corruption, 


THE SPANISH REPUBLIC 


Zamora renounced his monarchist sympathies. 
The chances are that he would be about as 
friendly to left-wing republicanism as a cat 
would be toa brood of mice. Foreign 
Minister Lerroux is a former supporter 
of the Dictator, Without doubting the 
present sincerity of Zamora and Lerroux, 
one cannot help wondering how far such 
leaders can go, or even desire to go, in the 
direction of true democracy. . 

Popular education in Spain is a mockery 
and over half the population is illiterate: 
The country has suffered from a continually 
adverse trade balance and a continual deficit 
in its federal budget. The Spanish govern- 
ment has borrowed abroad at high rates of 
interest, and sweated the underlying popula- 
tion for the debt-service. Huge estates and 
revenues have been reserved for the Crown 
and the Church. The currency is badly 
depreciated. 

Among the most immediate problems of 
Spain are the Catalan Republic and the 
possible secession of the Basque provinces. 
Tn its long period of insurgency against the 
Spanish government, Catalonia repeats the 
history of Ireland in its relation to England, 
prior to the establishment of the Irish Free 
State. Catalonia is Spain’s Irish problem ; but 
unlike Ireland, Catalonia is the richest, the 
most fertile, and the most enterprising province 
in the Spanish peninsula. Barcelona, tts capital, 
is Spain’s largest port and most modern 
city. The people of Catalonia have contri- 
buted for years to republican organizations 
with the promise that when the King was 
overthrown they should have their indepen- 
dence. When the King was shoved over the 
border, they proclaimed Catalonia a republic, 
ran up their own flag and elected Colonel 
Macia, as their first President. 


WEAPONS OF OPPRESSION 


The three oldest sources of oppression to 
the Spanish people have been the nobility, the 
church, and the army. Even a brief considera- 
tion of these three old institutions will to a 
certain extent tend to clarify the present 
situation. The nobility has kept the Spanish 
peasants who constitute seventy per cent of 
the population in a state of virtual serfdom. 
The peasants have accepted the dictates of 
their landlords, and voted as they have been 
told. 

Spain is a bigotted Roman Catholic 
country. If ever there was a priesf-and- 
pnun-ridden country itis that. The Catholic 


‘Catholic Spaniards will 
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church owns property of incalculable value, 
and the Catholic priests exert tremendous 
inflaence politically. Royal Spain was the 
only country in Europe that still paid tribute 
to Pope (about thirty-six million rupees). 
Under the monarchy the constitution recog- 
nized only the Catholic Christianity : “the 
State maintained the shurch property and 
paid the clergy ; the higher clergy enjoyed 
special political and civil privileges ; govern- 
ment employees were required to be Catholics; 
religious teaching was compulsory in the 
schools; the church completely controlled 
secondary education; other religions were 
permitted but under such restrictions as to 
make it almost impossible for them to exist.” 
The Catholic church has been a mighty 
partner in the intellectual enslavement in the 
country of the Inquisition. The Republican 
government has indicated that it will separate 
church from state avd place all religions on 


the same footing. The Spanish hierarchy, 
jealous of its privileged position, is refusing 
to surrender. The church has been for 


centuries enjoying usurped power. It was 
the power granted by the monarchy and the 
nobility in exchange for “helpful co-operation.” 
As`happened in Italy, the majority of the 
indubitably put the 
interests of the nation above allegiance to 
the church in the field of political action. 

Spain with a population of only 22,000,000 
has an army of 304,000, one officer for every 
20 soldiers, one officer for every 1,000 
inhabitants. There are battalions of colonels, 
squadrons of generals. Alfonso pampered 
the army, for the army kept him in power. 
I mean, of course, not the army, but the 
officers and generals. 

The rank and file of the soldiers were 
recruited from the peasant population for 
two or three years. They were forced to 
leave their lands untilled, and serve the 
army almost without any pay. The common 
soldiers, unpaid and underfed, had been for 
years annoying to the sleek and satisfied: 
groups of generals. These were the recipients 
of official favours. : 

The future of the new Spanish Republic 
is on the knees of the gods. One may 
expect to see Spain go through a prolonged 
struggle for democracy ; and it will not be- 
spared the pain that goes with it. The new 
Spain, in groping its way out, will probably 
make mistakes ; but it has the right to make 
its own mistakes. The dumb millions of 
Spain have suffered long enough at the hands. 
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-of the autocrats of the nobility, the army, 
and: the church. Indeed, there is yet no 
-occasion to be unduly pessimistic over any 
-change away from the old order to the new, 
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no matter how roughly undertaken. Demo- 
cracy will vindicate itself With Alfonso 
gone, the way is open for the beginning of 
a new era. 


Sind 


By JATINDRA MOHAN DATTA, B-A., M. S0 B-L 


HE first Round Table Conference 
recommended the separation of Sind and 
the appointment of an expert committee 

in India to examine the probable revenue and 
expenditure of a separated Sind. The 
Government of India has now appointed the 
Sind Financial Enquiry Committee. It has 


issued a lengthy questionaire in regard to the - 


cost of the separation of Sind, and has sent 
it to various public bodies and leading 
persons for their replies. Had the Committee 
stopped at issuing the questionaire one 
could not have complained; but appended 
‘to each question are certain statements of 
facts, which present only one side of the 
case, and, then again, they are often 
inaccurate and misleading. The Committee 
apparently wants to influence opinion on the 
question of the separation of Sind. 


Their fourth questionaire with the state- 
ment below it, as published in the Amrita 
Baxar Patrika of the 2ist August, 1931, is 
quoted below : 


“4. What will be the number of members 
of the Legislative Council ? 


The number of members in the Assam 
Council is 58, but it is anticipated that there 
will be a considerable increase under the 
new constitution. Sind supplies at present 
17 out of 72 elected members of the Bombay 
Council, and the Simon Commission contem- 
plated the Councils of major provinces being 
from 200 to 250 in number. The populations 
of Assam and Sind are according to the note 
circulated at the request of Sir Shah Nawaz 
Bhutto to Sub-Committee No. IX of the 
Round Table Conference 6.70 and 3.27 millions 
respectively.” 

Instead of merely pointing out the errors, 


let us give the true figures and the relevant 
facts. 


Statement showing the composition of 
the Legislative Councils, as laid 
down ip the Hlectoral Rules : 


Bombay Assam 
Nominated : 28 14 
(Executive Councillors and 
nominated members, of 
which the officials are not : 
to exceed : 16. 7) 
Elected : (86) (39) 
Non-Muhammadan, Urban ll, ie 
s i Rural 35 20 
Muhammadan, Urban 5° i, 
7 ù Rural 22 12 
General (Urban) ae 1 
Europeans 2 nis 
Landholders 3 
University 1 ae 
Commerce and Industry 7 6 


Total 114 53 


It will be seen that there are 39 elected 
seats in Assam to Bombay’s 86. If we confine 
ourselves to general constituencies only,. there 
are 33 seats.in Assam to Bombay’s 75. Sind 
sends 19 members including 1 each from the 
Karachi Chamber of Commerce, and from the 
Sind Jagirdars and Zemindars. 

The respective total populations of Assam 
and Sind are 7,606,230 and 3,279,377 (Census 
of India, Vol I, Pt. II, p. 3). The whole of 
Sind is “Reforms” area; while in Assam 
there are extensive “Backward” tracts within 


the meaning of Sec 52 A (2) of the 
Government of India Act, which are not 
represented by election. 

The following territories in Assam are 
“Backward” tracts: “1. The Garo Hills 
district. 2. The British portion of the Khasia 


and Jaintia Hills district other than 
Shillong Municipality and Cantonment. 
3. The Mikir Hills (in Nowgong and 


Sibsagar districts) 4. The North Cachar 


the 


SIND 


Hills (in the Cachai district), 5. Naga 
Hills district. 6. The Lushai Hills district. 
% The Sadiya Frontier Tract. 8 The 
Balipara Frontier tract. 9. The Lakhim- 


pur Frontier tract.” (No. 5—G dated the 
3rd January 1921,. Gazette of India, Extra- 
ordinary, p. 45). “These tracts cover an area 
of approximately 22,500 sq. miles 
total area of Assam, 53,015 sq. miles, though 
the population is only one-tenth of the 
provincial population.” (Views of Local 
Governments on the Recommendations of the 
Indian Statutory Commission, 1930 p. 402). 

“The total population of the province, 
excluding the hill districts and frontier areas 
which are not represented by election, is 
‘6,871,570, At the general election of 1920 
the number of registered voters was 202,440 
or 2.94 per cent of the population. In 1923 
the number of voters increased to 224,063 
and the percentage to 3.26 and in 1926 the 
corresponding figures were 250,751 and 3.64. 
In the constituencies where the elections 
were contested 25 per cent’ of the voters 
went to the poll in 1920, 42 per cent in 
1923 and 43.5 per cent in 1926.” (Report on 
the Working of the Reformed Constitution, 
1927, p 518). The total of the Assembly 
voters in 1926 was 27,472 and 54.25 p.c. of 
them voted in the contested constituencies. 
{Return showing the Results of Election in 
India in 1925 and 1926, p. 27.) 

The total number of Muhammadans in 
Assam is 2,202,460 ; and their estimated number 
in the “Reforms” area is 2,188,000. The 
number of Muhammadan voters in 1926 being 
75,749 (Cmd. 2923 of 1927) the percentage 
-enfranchised is 3.41; the corresponding figure 
for the non-Muhammadans is 5.37 p. c.. 
` In Sind (area 46,506 sq. miles) the 
Muhammadans number 2,406,023 ; the Hindus 
‘840,567. The number of Muhammadan voters 
was 58,941 in 1926 ; so the percentage en- 
franchised is 2.45 ; the corresponding figures 
for the non-Muhammadans are 66,511 and 
7.62 (cf. Cmd 2923). The percentage of the 
Muhammadan and the non-Muhammadan 
voters, who polled in contested constituencies 
ave 44.2 and 464 in 1926. The total of the 
Assembly voters from Sind was 32,959 in 
1926; and 42 per cent polled in 1926. 

Tt is usually assumed thatthe Muhammadans 
are in general economically backward, and 
as a consequence with higher voting quali- 
fications their numbers fall off more rapidly. 
In Sind, the qualification of a general cons- 
tituency Council voter is the payment of Rs. 32 


51—5 


out of the: 


cent 
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as land revenue and that of an Assembly 
voter is Rs. 75. The number of such 
Muhammadan Assembly voters is 18,123 as 
against 13,777 non-Muhammadans. This 
proves that whatever may be the case else- 
where, in Sind at least, the Muhammadans 
are economically stronger and more influen- 
tial, although Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayetullah 
asserts that the Hindu Amil “owns to-day 
40 per cent of the land in Sind...... 30 per 
is already mortgaged with him, so 
that we, the majority, have only 30 per cent.” 
(Round Table Conference, Proceedings of 
Sind Sub-Committee, p 17). 

“The average area of a rural constituency 
in Assam is over 1,600 sq. miles, as against 
200 sq.miles in England. They vary between 
287 sq. miles with 2,867 voters, and 7,645 
sq. miles with 3,293. The largest number of 
voters is®16,425.” (Views of Local Govern- 
ments, etc. p. 401). 

The area of an average rural constituency 
in Sind is over 13,952 sq. miles. They vary 
between 2,664 sq. miles with 3,973 voters to 
24,364 sq. miles with 35,240 voters, which 
is also the largest number of voters in a 
single constitueucy. 

Compared with the other divisions of 
the Bombay Presidency, Sind is over-repre- 
sented so far as general constituencies are 
concerned. This is due partly to the 
weightage given to the Muhammadans under 
the Congress-League Scheme of 1916 (nearly 
double of what they are entitled to on 
population basis)—and Sind is 75 per cent 
Muhammadan—and partly to greater consi- 


derations shown to Sind for the great 
distance from the capital city. 
Representation 
Population in 000’s. in the Council. 
Bombay City 1,176 9 
Northern Division 38,719 16 
Central a 6,059 20 
Southern = 4,906 12 
Sind . 3,279 17 
(Note: Bombay Presidency European seat 


cannot’ be assigned to any particular division.) 

If according to the suggestions of the 
Simon Commission the membership of the 
Legislative Council be increased to 250 ten 
thrice its present elected strength, Sind’s 
quota will be some 60. 

All these facts should have been circulated 
by the Committee to help the public in 
forming a correct opinion. 
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In para 13, the questionaire says : 


“It is understood that the, Commissioner in Sind 
is the controlling ‘authority in respect of Excise in 
Sind and is invested with the same powers under 
the Bombay Abkari and. Opium Acts as the 
Commissioner of Excise. Sind is a self-contained 
unit for‘excise purposes, with its own establishment, 
(except that the Superintendent of Salt and Excise 
is borne on the general Presidency cadre) but it 
is inspected annuallly by the Commissioner of 
Excise. Is this superior inspection essential, and 
if so, what arrangement should be made to secure 
it after separation ?” 


The Government of India’s memorandum 
on Excise Administration in India for 
1927-28 with reference to the e ii 
agency in Sind, says : 

The collection of the Excise revenue was in the 
hands of the Collectors of districts under the 
control of the Commissioner in Sind., A combined 


establishment was maintained for the *rotection of 
the Excise and Salt revenues. The establishment 


was subject to the authority of the Commissioner 


in Sind under the control of the Superintendent of 
Salt and_ Excise, Sind, who was aided by three 
Deputy Superintendents. Deputy Superintendents 
acted also as advisers in Excise matters to the 
district Collectors.” 

There appears to have been no change since 
then. 

What then are we to believe ? Has Sind its 
own separate establishment or is it a 
combined one ? 

If Sind is separated and created a new 
province, the Governor is to occupy the 
place of ‘the Commissioner in Sind’; and under 
him there are to be ministers. Who is then 
going to be the controlling authority, and 
who is going to be vested with the powers 
of ‘Excise Commissioner’ ? Apart from superior 
inspection, which may or may not be essential, 
who is going to supply the Sind ministry 
with administrative experience and authorita- 
tive official advice? 

Bombay Government pays the Central 
Government a large sum annually for the 
use of its officers and establishment. This is 
not shown as expenditure ¿n Sind but a 
portion of it is expenditure for Sind. What 
is the amount?—-this must be found out. 

In para 14, the questionaire goes on to say : 

It is understood that the Stamp office, Karachi, 
is a self-contained department under the Collector 
of Karachi, who is “ex-officio Superintendent of 
Stamps” for Sind, the Commissioner in Sind being 
the chief Revenue- controlling authority under the 
Stamp Act, and that no additional expenditure under 
this head would be necessary: in the „Sent of 
separation. Js this correct ? 
The Sind Gaxetieer (p. 502) says: 


Sind used to obtain stamps from the 


Hindus 
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Superintendent of Stamps and Stationery, Bombay.. 
butin 1905 a stamp office was established at 
Karachi for the supply of Sind, the Punjab, 
the ` North-West Frontier Province and_ parts. 
of Rajputana, under the Collector of Karachi 
as Superintendent and the City Deputy Collector: 
as Asst. Superintendent of Stamps. 

Stamp revenue is provincialized no doubt, 
but Karachi must pay the Central Govern-- 
ment for its share of stamps used in directly 
administered areas, and the Panjab Govern- 
ment for its own legitimate share. In Bengal 
we pay the Government of Assam a certain 
fixed sum as an annual assignment on 
account of Stamp Duty paid in Bengal in 
respect of non-judicial stamps on documents. 
relating to properties or transactions: in Assam. 
Then again Karachi must pay the Central 
Government for the cost of stamps supplied 
from the Central Stamp Store at Nasik and 
for its share of the cost of Security Printing 
Press and charges in England. 

The statement of accounts submitted: 
before the Sind Committee of the Round 
Table Conference speaks of receipts in Sind,. 
and expenditure im Sind. The average stamp 
revenue collected 7 Sind is shown as 192. 
lakhs; the average expenditure: under the 
head of stamps as 070 lakhs. This conveys 
a wrong idea—for while the stamp revenue 
for Sind collected in the rest of the Bombay 
Presidency may be nil, as Bombay City has 
a separate stamp administration, the ex- 
penditure for Sind by way of payments to 
other Provincial Governments and the Central 
Government may not be an expenditure in 
Sind. Sind must bear a share of such ex-: 
penditure ; and this share must be added 
to the. expenditure in Sind. 

Throughout the questionaire, “the Commissioner 
in Sind” looms large. He is to be the 
Governor in Sind, he is in administrative 
control of the Department of Land Records; 
he is the controlling excise authority; he 
is the chief revenue controlling authority. 
“Will it be necessary to have a Revenue 
Commissioner in Sind in addition to him ?” 
To our lay mind, it seems that he is inducted 
like deus ex machina to solve administrative 
difficulties too often ? i 

It appears that the Enquiry has been’ 
held at Poona—why at Poona, instead of at 
Karachi or Bombay, one fails to understand ; 
but we hope there were good reasons for it 
and sufficient publicity was given to attract 
witnesses and written memoranda. 

At the last Round Table Conference, the 
of Sind . were unrepresented, and 
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Dr. Moonje complained of Jack of detailed 
‘local knowledge at the Sind Sub-Committee. 
This time also, the Sind Hindus are going 
. unrepresented and much misrepresentation 
' aay be made by the Muslim separationists. 
vet us, the Cis-Indus Hindus, realize that 


the Hindus of Sind. 
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Sind is not beyond Hind. Let us try to 
realize the true position of affairs and help 
In this hope the few 
facts and figures given above are placed 
before the public. May Sind merit attention 
from bigger brains and abler hands. 


International Federation of Indian Students 
By TARAKANATH DAS, rhn. 


NDER the leadership of Dr. S. K. Datta 
of International Students’ Service 
of Geneva, the second Indo-Huropa 

Jonference was held at Frieburg, Switzerland, 
rom the 19th to the 24th of April 1931. 
‘indian students from various culture centres 
of Europe participated in this conference and 


liscussed various social and educational 
sroblems. A few German, British and 
American scholars, who are interested in 


romoting international co-operation through 
students, were also present. After the 
iessions of the conference were over, 
yarticipants left Frieburg for Geneva to get 


irst-hand knowledge of various activities 
of the League of Nations. 
One of the most interesting features of 


his conference at Frieburg was that Indian 
nembers themselves devoted a day, discuss- 
ng their problems in various European 
sountries. During the deliberations, Indian 
cepresentatives from Great Britain bitterly 
somplained of the ill-treatment accorded 
œ them. It was pointed out that in some 
of the British Universities Indian students 
ae termed “blackies’ by the British 
students. In Great Britian Indian students 
generally find difficulties in securing oppor- 
tunities for practical training and at times 
they cannot get admission into colleges and 
universities. Indian students from Berlin, 
Frankfurt, Munich, and Tübingen, on the 
other hand spoke of their experience in 
Germany. They were in agreement that 
undian students are very. well treated ; and 
German professors and others try to help 
them in every way and. above all they do not 
find any social discrimination. 

The following letter, published 
%ople (Lahore) June 21, 1981, 


in the 
echoes 


some of the grievances of Indian students 
in British universites : 


wh 


Sir, 

Tt will be recalled’ that in 1927 all the cafés, 
restaurants and dance-halls, imposed a colour ban, 
but after representation > being made to various 
authorities a compromise was reached, and soon 
after the ban. was raised. Again this year two 
cafés (Strand Café, and Café Teria) refuse to 
admit “coloured students” as a whole without any 
reason whatsoever. Edinburgh Indian Association 
approached the Lord Provost. of Edinburgh, and 
the Students Representative Council of Edinburgh 
University, but so far no action has been taken 
by them and the “Colour ban” still continues. J 
want to apneal to my countrymen through your 
paper to take some step in the matter so that this 
“national insult” may not occur again and Indian 
students coming over here may enjoy equal 
privileges with all other nationals in the country. 
I especially appeal to all, the parties in the 
Ter alalive Assembly to bring pressure on the 
Indian Government so that representations be 
made by the Government of India to the Secretary 
of tdi pic to take necessary steps in the 
matter . 

Hony. Secretary 
Edinburgh Indian Association.” 


Mr. Iswar Saran of Allahabad, in a letter 
published in the Manchester Guardian of 
May 22, 1931, makes the following comments 
and regrets that the situation is getting 
worse every day: 


“It is a fact that if there wero no difficulty of 
language~most Indians know_only one European 
language, and that is Hnglish—and political 
considerations, many Indians would prefer other 
European countries, and especially France and 
Germany, for, education, training or society, to 
England. It is also a fact that there is a growing 
tendency among Indians to travel by non-British- 
owned steamers in preference to linglish-owned 
steamers. An Indian, a retired member of the 
Indian Civil Service of the British Government, 
whilst returning to India in an Italian steamer 
humorously, remarked to me, “We are nonentities 
in English steamers ; here we are at least entities’ 
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+.. I am constrained to observe that things instead 
.of improving are getting worse. The position of 
an Indian today in England is decidedly more 
uncomfortable than it was some time back. 
Nationalism has given anew consciousness to 
Indians, and being sensitive by nature and 
intensely proud of. their ancient culture and 
Civilization, they resent the superior attitude 
adopted towards them... .” 

Far-sighted British statesmen recognize 
the fact that colour-bar in Great Britain 
against Indians is possibly one of the most 
important causes of the present Anglo- 
Indian hostility. The Spectator (London) 
has recently devoted considerable space in 
aiding the work of the newly organized 
Joint Council to Promote Understanding 
Between White and Coloured People in Great 


Britain.” In a recent article this renowned 
journal discussed the seriousness of the 
situation. We shall quote a few passages 


. from this article : 


... Célour prejudice—found in its extreme 
degree among the Anglo-Saxons, and to a lesser 
extent among the Nordic peoples in , Europe— 
cannot be regarded as the _hall-mark of civilization, 
for some of the most civilized peoples do not 
possess it.... In the course of our investigations 
one of the things which has constantly struck us is 
that much of the ill-feeling towards Great Britain 
in India today arises, not from a sense of political 
grievance but from personal slight, imagined 


or real. We could give chapter and verse.for this . 


Statement. To our knowledge several of the most 
advanced leaders of Indian nationalism _ were 
formerly warm friends of Great Britain, and it was 
owing to their treatment by white British subjects 
that their outlook changed .... Two weeks ago we 
pointed toa letter from the Secretary of Y.M. C. A. 
Indian Students Union and Hostel in Gower Street, 
in which the writer dealt with an aspect of the 
problem which especially concerns Londoners. He 
said that it was becoming more and more difficult 
for coloured students and visitors to London to 
obtain suitable accommodation, Mr. Aiman who 
quoted instances of room having been booked in 
advance for well-known and distinguished Indian 
visitors, who, when they came to install themselves 
in theif hotels, were refused accommodation “on 
the flimsy excuse.” From our experience we could 
give many similar, instances.... Ata moment 
when we are straining every nerve to bring about 
a permanent understanding between the people of 
India and ourselves, based on friendship and 
appreciation of the good qualities of the other, 
can we afford to send home (to India) every year 
hundreds of embittered and disillusioned students, 
with nothing but unhappy memories of their stay 
in England? Indians feel their treatment in 
Great Britan and in British steamship “ lines very 
deeply, for it is to marked contrast to the recep- 
tion accorded. them in the continent of Europe and 


in the (German) French, Italian and Japanese 
Steamers where they are received with all the 
courtesy shown to white travellers..... 


After much deliberation, Indian representa- 
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tives of the second Indo-Europa Conference 
came to the conclusion that for the best 
interest of India and to protect Indians from 
humiliation, steps should be taken to divert: 
Indian students from England to the- 
continental culture-centres. It was also- 
decided that to do this work effectively and 
to break up the cultural isolation of India,. 
Indian universities should have adequate 
facilities for teaching important European 
languages especially German, French and. 
Italian. ` 


It may be pointed out that more than: 
two thousand Indian students are in Great 
Britain. -They on the average spend no less- 
than fifty lakhs (5,000,000) rupees annually 
in Great Britain. India does not get the 


‘equivalent benefit from the expenditure of. 


this vast sum, which is also a drain on the- 
nation’s resources. If fifty lakhs of rupees- 
can be used by any existing Indian Univer- 


sity as an additional permanent endowment. 


fund, then it can from its income at “six 


per cent interest secure services of at least. 


twenty foremost professors from foreign 
lands, (if that is necessary), as a temporary 


measure, to increase Indian national efficiency: ` 


through higher education. 


Majority of Indian students, who go to 
Great Britain, do so not because the- 
educational facilities in England are superior 
to those in other countries of Europe, but 
because they expect better jobs—in the 
Government Service of India—hbecause 
a degree from a British University is often 
a requisite for a high government position 
in India. 


No one should think that I am opposed 
to Indian students going abroad. I feel that 
efforts should be concentrated that the 
standard of Indian educational institutions 
should be so raised that it would not be 
necessary for Indian students to go abroad 
to acquire ordinary scientific and industrial 
education. To be sure, Indian professors, 
brilliant Indian graduates and research scholars 
should be sent to various western univer- 
sities. It is necessary that Indian scholars 
of the best type should visit German, Frenchi 
Italian, Swiss dnd American universities in 
large numbers, Needless to say that worthy 
Indian scholars may serve as representatives 
of Indian culture and they may serve as 
links in promoting India’s cultural relations 
and friendly understanding with great and 
progressive nations. 
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From my personal experience I may say 
that ‘Indian scholars, business men and 
travellers are welcome in Germany. During 
the recent years hundreds of Indian ladies 
and gentlemen have visited Germany and 
have travelled by German steamers; and 
they have received courtesy and consideration 
due to all cultured men and women irrespec- 
tive of colour or creed. It is to be hoped 
that with the increasing number of well- 
qualified Indian students in German univer- 
sities, Indo-German friendship will be 
strengthened ; and it will serve as a very 
potent factor in promoting better under- 
standing between the East and the West.” 

Nowadays a large number of Indians 
visit Hurope annually. In this connection, 
one may suggest that Indians who come 
to Europe will be more benéfited if they 
at least travel through Italy, Switzerland, 
Germany, France and other countries, before 
they go to England. This will broaden 
their vision and world outlook and break 
up India’s cultural isolation. 

The second Indo-Europa Conference held 
at Frieburg also decided that Indian students 
in the continent of Europe and America 
should form an International Federation of 
Indian Students. This organization may 
co-ordinate various cultural activities of 
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Indian students in western countries im 
an effective manner. It seems that the 
most effective way to form an International. 
Federation of Indian students is to have 
national organizations of Indian students. 
in Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy 
and other countries, in the same line as the 
Hindustan Association of America or the 
Chinese Students Association in America.. 
Indian students in various culture centres 
of a particular country (say Great Britain 
or Germany) should form a local organiza-. 
tion. ‘These organizations should be federated. 
into a national organization. It has been. 
decided that to accomplish this (formation. 
of International Federation of Indian. 
Students), a conference of Indian students. 
will be held in London, sometime in 1931 ; 
and the next conference will be held in 
Munich, during the summer of 1932. 


It is needless to emphasize that an. 
International Federation of Indian Students. 
will be an asset to the cause of cultural 
co-operation between India and all progressive. 
countries of the world. Let, us hope that 
Indian educators and stwdents in general,. 
especially those who are in European 
universities will help in bringing about such. 
an organization. 
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The Social Purity Campaign in Bengal ` 
By MELISCENT SHEPHARD 


N a book called The Key of Progress which 
is a survey of the status and conditions 
of women in India, there is a chapter 

entitled “Social Evils.’ This chapter consists 
of articles by Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi and 
Dr. Jerbandoo Mistri. The chapter deals with 
the world problem of prostitution in its 
Indian form d. e, religious prostitution and 
commercial prostitution. 

Any attempt to study commercialized 
prostitution in any country must take into 
account the marriage customs and inherited 
traditions with regard to the relationship 
between the sexes. Quite apart from the so- 
called religious customs the prevalance of social 
customs such as child marriage, non-marriage 


of widows, jalpant, and certain perversions. 
amongst certain classes and castes,. all tend 
to make the question of legislation extremely 
difficult. 

In Bengal with its 89,525 villages and its 
135 cities and small towns, one or two out- 
standing facts have to be taken into consi- 
deration : 

(1) The preponderance 
men over women. 

(2) Methods of engaging factory labour. 

(3) The domestic service engaged in by 
up-country men, the wives and families being 
left in the villages. : 

(4) The economic status of women when. 
employed. 


in the cities of 


e 
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(5) The tendency to regard women as 
nferior beings, solely for the personal sexual 
ratification of men. ; 

In Calcutta, as in other large cities in 
ndia, groups of Indian and non-Indian. men 
ind women have banded themselves together 
‘or the past few years to study this problem 
ind to educate public opinion on the whole 
yuestion. This education has erystallized into 
egislation in two directions : 

(1) Protection of the child and penalties 
‘or those who offend against children. 

(2) Protection of women and minor girls. 

The Bengal Children Act of 1922, with 
nany clauses still inoperative, was an attempt 
to erystallize the best thought of the leading 
men and women, and to give that thought 
legal form. The Society for the Protection 
of Children in India (Miss Arbuthnot is its 
General Secretary), has been regarded as the 
leading society. She puts into effect the 
clauses in the Bengal Children Act, and 
those who wish to give thanks for their own 
happy and protected childhood cannot do 
better than send. a donation for this most 
necessary and difficult work to the Hon. 
Treasurer of that Society, 13 Kyd Street, 
Calcutta. 

The Calcutta Vigilance Association with 
Sir Ewart Greaves as Chairman, and Mr. 
F. E. James as Secretary, promoted in 1923 
the Calcutta Immoral ‘Traffic Act. This 
act sought to render liable to penalty those 
who foreed minor girls into brothels for a 
life of prostitution. It enabled the local 
Government to declare certain streets to be 
main thoroughfares,in which no brothel might 
be allowed to exist. The Act gave powers to 
authorities to provide suitable custody for 
minor girls rescued from brothels. 

During the eight years since the passing 
of that Act, experience has proved its inade- 
-quacy. The struggle against the social evil 
required this preliminary attack against 
commercialized vice but the root problem 
remains unchallenged. 

In 1925 the Age of Consent Bill was 
passed. This again was a step in the right 
direction, but the raising of the age of 
consent to 18 and 14 years for married and 
unmarried girls respectively, can only 
Þe regarded as ‘the first step towards a more 
vadical reform in the future. l 

Medical evidence in the Joshi report 
provided abundant evidence of the racial 
harm resulting from early marriage, and tbe 
early age of consent. It was pointed out 
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that puberty, and maturity for motherhood 
and fatherhood, are two different stages 
in development. The onset of puberty is 


not an indication that Nature thereby 
intends the boy and the girl to cobabit, 
and become parents. Physically, mentally 


and spiritually they are not yet mature. This 
basic fact needs to be emphasized, for it 
lies at the root of the Child Marriage 
Restraint Act (called the Sarda Act) of 1930. 

. With these all-Indian legal developments, 
Calcutta could not but advance in thought 
and practice with regard to the fight against 
immoral traffic. The Calcutta Vigilance 
Society therefore invited a worker to come. 
to India, in 1928, to “investigate the 
segregated vice areas with a view to their 
abolition, and to undertake an educational 
campaign on the whole subject.” The 
worker was sent by the Association for 
Moral and Social Hygiene, founded by Mrs. 
Josephine Butler, who was the pioneer in 
Europe in the Abolitionist movement. Mrs. 
Butler’s work is referred to in the report 
of the special body of experts appointed 
by the League of Nations, and issued from 
Geneva in 1927. The, body of experts 
made a three years’ investigation into the 
international traffic in women and children, 
visiting 28 countries, in which 112 cities 
and districts were included. To summarize 
this report of 2 volumes in a short article 
is impossible, but for the purposes of this 
study, the following points made ‘by the 
League in their report, are of value : 

Profit is at the bottom of this business. It 
is the third-party element which makes the traffic 
in women so tragic an affair in its worst aspects.- 
The existence of licensed houses, or tolerated or 
registered areas, is undoubtedly an incentive to 
traffic, both national and international. 

The League further says : 

It behoves all Governments which place reliance 
upon the older system to examine the question 
thoroughly, in. the light of the latest medical 
knowledge and practice, and to consider the 
possibility, of abandoning a system which, is 
fraught with such dangers from the point of view 
of international traffic. 

Further, International Congresses in 
Europe—in London in 1927 and Warsaw in 
1930, summarized the considered opinions of 
the 47 nations represented, in the following 
resolution : 


and, the system of _ brothels 


Regulation 
constitute the chief cause of the traffic in 
women and children, and are, wherever they 


are found, an, attack on the dignity and rights 
of mankind: this International Congress therefore 
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asks all Governments in question as also the 
League of Nations—to take all possible measures 
with a view to the suppression of these systems 
as speedily as possible wherever they exist. 
This applies to all countries and territories, at 
all times and in all circumstances”. 

At that Congress in London, India was 
represented by Sir Ewart Greaves, Mr. S. N. 
Mallik, Mr. G. D. Birla and Mrs. S. N. Mallik. 

With this background of international 
thought the Calcutta Vigilance Association 
Legal Sub-Committee, through the worker 
who had been invited, (and who is the 
writer of these notes), made a comparative 
study .of the legislation in the different 


provinces in India, Burma, and Ceylon. It 
was found that Burma, Ceylon, Bombay, 
Madras, Travancore and certain Princes’ 


dominions were ahead of Bengal in this 
fight against the social evil, as. far as 
‘legislation was concerned. 

The legal Sub-Committee which consisted 
of eight men and women (of whom three 
are - non-Indians), therefore prepared ‘an 
amending bill .to the Calcutta Immoral 
Traffic Act of 1923. The main principles 
embodied in the new Act are as follows: 

(1) Realizing that third-party profits are 
_ at the root of commercialized prostitution, 
the. proposed Act penalizes those who 
procure, buy, or sell, or by forced marriage 
or other fraud, induce women to enter into 
a life of commercialized prostitution. There 
are also sections with regard to landlords, 
which enable them to get rid of objectionable 
tenants, 

(2) Since the 1923 Act, only twenty-one 
streets have been officially “declared” to be 
“main thoroughfares” for the purpose of the 
Act, and the procedure has been cumbersome 
and slow. The new bill therefore amends 
the 1923 Act, with regard to the power of 
the Police to order the discontinuance of 
any place used as'a brothel or for carrying 
on business of prostitution. 

Ta order to avoid malicious charges there 
are protective clauses which enable the 
authorities to investigate the grounds for 
those charges before prosecution is allowed. 

(3) There are penalties for procurers, 
touts, pims, and persons below the age of 18, 
knowingly living on the earnings of prosti- 
tution, and for persons who traffic in the 
prostitution of others. 

(4) There are penalties for solicitation, 
for causing, encouraging 
seduction, for prostitution, 


of minor girls, 
and 


or abetting the © 
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(5) For detaining minor women, girls or- 
boys in any place where prostitution or the 
businesss of a prostitute are carried on. 

The quéstion of suitable custody 
for girls removed from brothels and the 
inclusion within this proposed Act of certain 
clauses from the Indian Penal Code, and- 
the Bengal Children Act will give in Bengal 
a more concise legislative weapon. 

At the present moment reference has to 
be made to the different clauses of the 
different Acts which cover this traffic in women 
and children, whereas, under the proposed bill, 


all the clauses from the different laws are 
brought into one schedule. 
Mr. J. N. Basu, mic. in charge of the 


bill, hopes to introduce it at the next session 
of the Legislative Council, on his return from 
the Round Table Conference, and is confident 
that. this bill (which is the result of many 
years’ experience, and not merely a theoretical 
aspiration) will receive the considered support 
of all thinking citizens., - 

What.are the principles on which legisla-. 
tion in these matters can be constructively 
built ? oy 

(1) National prestige demands that any 
nation should be able to point to legislation. 
which has crystallized into law the world 
movement of thought in these matters. This. 
thought . may be summed up under the 
following heads : 


(a) The segregated vice areas in cities. 


are a contsant source of temptation and 


consequent disease among men of all races. 
The supposed immunity from disease is. 
medically a fallacy. Scientific opinion every- 
where refuses to support the compulsory 
inspection method which, whilst, cursorily 
and insufficiently examining the women,. 
leaves men free. Even in France where 
this system has been in operation since the. 
days of Napoleon, the authorities have 
decided to abandon it within 5 or 6- years, 
because the incidence of disease is steadily 
increased by the system. 

(b) No civilized country, wishing to 
keep her place in the good opinion of the 
world, can continue to tolerate the indignity 
and injustice of the system, which fails to 
penalize those who traffic in women and 
children, for the purposes of commercialized 
prostitution. : 

(2) Scientific opinion today “contrary to 
that obtaining 100 years ago” upholds 
continence before marriage, as physically, 
psychologically, socially and racially.healthy. 
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It is therefore unnecessary for the 
-authorities to provide women in special areas 
in which commercialized fornication is 
tolerated. The unit to be considered in any 
race is that of the family, and such tolerated 
vice areas distintegrate true family relation- 
‘ships, and bring untold misery and disease 
tto the race. 

(3) Those who care for the dignity and 
‘equal moral status of men and women 
must deplore this unnecessary evil demand, 
and the consequent grievous supply. One 
result of the Child Marriage Restraint 


Act, when the principle of it is accepted, 
is being more nearly equal in age, that 
the husband and wife of the future, 


will have more in common on the intellectual 
and social planes. Many of the initial steps 
‘towards brothel visiting occur because the 
child-wife is completely unable to be the 
‘mental companion of her husband ; the man 
‘seeks at first the feminine companionship and 
intellectual conversation which he finds 
‘given to him in the high class brothel, 
‘and, later, drifts to sensual excitements. 

The tragedy of the training of these girls 
for the life in brothels is not a fit subject 
for this paper. The experience of three 
years’ quiet investigation into the facts, 
euables the writer to urge that every reader 
-of this paper should support wholeheartedly 
Mr.. J. N. Basws amending bill when it 
„comes forward before the Legislative Council. 

There are three ways in which attempts 
have been made to deal with the question 
«of social reform in India : 


The first is the “Best seller” way. 
The second is the way of comradeship 


between the races in an attempt to reform 
that which needs reform by co-operation and 
friendship, and 

The Third is the humble acknowledgment 
by men and women of allraces of past failure, 
and a real determination to put matters 
right in the future, so that a better tradition 
shall be .handed on to the children who 
shall follow. + 

It as to be remembered that those who 
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opposed an evil of these dimensions, “had to 
fight on a battle-ground, not only on the 
visible plane, but in the sphere of invisible 


realities. e 
It is true that self-control is self- 
Government.” As Mahatma Gandhi says, 


“Human Society is a ceaseless growth and 
an unfoldment in terms of spirituality.” 
this warfare our weapons are not carnal but 
spiritual. It is “the truth which makes men 
free,’ and the truth about this matter (sup- - 
ported by the best scientific opinion) denies ` 
the right to any man to use any other 
human being as merely a means to an end 
and that end simply his own temporary 
physical pleasure. The statement on con- 
tinence issued in 1928 by the leading 
biologists, psychologists, and physiologists of 
Europe gives a basis for our thinking. 


STATEMENT on CONTINENCE 
We are of the opinion that :— 


1) In the interest of the race and of individual, 
it is essential that the stability of the family in 
marriage should be preserved, and social habits 
and customs should be adjusted to this end. -~ 

(2) There is overwhelming evidence that irregular 
ae a aone lead to physical, mental and social 


, 


gy There iş no evidence, either from physiology 
or from experience, that for the unmarried, sexual 
intercourse is a necessity for the maintenance of . 
physical health. = “a 

Is not this a translation into scientific ` 
language of Mahatma Gandhi’s contention 
that true Brmacharya is not only ‘healthy,. 
not only desirable, but possible. 

Since the gift of sex by the Creator is 
part of the divine plan for life, that gift 
must be possible of the highest good. It is 
its misuse which brings the tragedy of 
disease, and commercialized prostitution is 
the apex of misuse. 

Is it too much to say that the challenge 
of today to the young men and women of 
India is a call to the adventure of real self- 
control, and inward and outward parity ? 
There is a proverb: “One Lamp can light a 
thousand” ; but the first Lamp must be lit 
at the Light of Divine Truth. 


For . 


“Collectivized” Organization of Mother and Child 


Protection in Soviet Russia 
By K. ©. CHAUDHURI, x.». 


HE Union of Socialist Soviet Republics—the 
« land of the “reds” as it is called in 
common parlance—has come, in recent 
years,’ for a good deal of discussion and 
criticism at the hands of a growing number 
of very able and seasoned writers. With 
few -exceptions, they have, however, treated 
only of the highly controversial subject. of 
Soviet political principles and economic 
policy. It is not intended here to goover the 
same grounds but to concentrate on a very 
significant and constructive programme of 
the Soviets, namely, its organization of far- 
reaching social welfare, and to discuss its 
features as broadly as is possible within 
the narrow compass of a short article. 
_ A word of explanation is perhaps necessary 
why Russia of all countries in the world is 
chosen specially when she does not possess 
the’ most perfect or the ideal system. The 
“answer is simple From the point of view 
of the future social welfare worker in India, 
‘Russia.is the only country which be can 
justifiably compare with his motherland. 
Look at only its vast and undeveloped areas, 
large population and their miserable state 
of life, its enormous resources, its agricultural 
character, and last but not the least—the 
almost ominous similarity which modern 
India presents to the Czarist Russia in her 
colossal lack of any efforts to ameliorate 
the conditions of the people. 

The basic principle of Soviet welfare 
organization, as is the case in all other countries, 
is the recognition of the rightful claim of 
a child for “a free and normal development” 
and to provide the necessary facilities for 
it. “The important peculiarity,” as 
Lebjedewa puts it, “is notonly to improve the 
health of the woman and the child population 
of the republic, to combat infant mortali- 
ty, to establish good lying-in hospitals for 
the needy, and to rationalize the nursing of the 
children, but also to look upon a woman as the 
nucleus of a process of class-warfare and 
new cultural construction.” This organization 
strives to lighten the task of a woman in 
fulfilling all these functions without prejudicing 
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her function of biological preservation., Mother- 
hood indeed is the highest social function of 
a woman. “Thus it differs from others even 
in principles. The main points of difference, 
however, as will be seen later, lie in the 
absolute political and civic equality of man 
and woman with all its implications.” 
The existing organ of social welfare in 
Russia owes its origin to the decree of 1919 
of the Council of the Peoples’ Commissaries, 


later embodied in the Act II of 
1921. Under the authority of this Act 
a three-cornered campaign was at once 


started, first, legislation, secondly, , education 
and thirdly, the establishment of institutions. 


LEGISLATION T 
“All the legislative measures: may be 
considered under two ‘heads (i) general 
laws and (ii) special’ laws. The laws 
relating to marriage, inheritance, guardian- 
ship and the like are the instances 


which come under the first category. It 
will be sufficient to mention here that the 
rights of man and woman are put on an 
absolutely equal footing, and the.duties of. 
the parents towards the child are rigorously. 
prescribed. Material help is guaranteed 
him until he is able to earn. The Soviet 
law makes no difference whatsoever between 
legitimate and illegitimate children. Both 
classes are entitled to all the benefits 
available under the law. Special laws cover 
extensive fields of social welfare. For example, 
the law prohibits the employment of any 
woman under 16 years of age in any industry, 
and of women at all in certain classes of, 
industries. Factory legislation provides an’. 
8-hour day and in some cases a 7-hour day 
for all woman workers and compulsory leave 
for two weeks with full pay every year. 
Under the health insurance law all mothers 
get leave with full pay two months before 
and two months after the confinement. With 
the birth of the child every insured mother 
of not less than 30 


roubles for babies’ outfits and 9 roubles a 


. month for nine months for nursing. The cost 
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is realized from the employer and he is 
further compelled to grant every mother 
half an hour’s leave every three hours, if 
she is working. The total cost of insurance 
in 1927-28 amounted to 96 million roubles. 
Stringentlaws are inforce forthe regulation of 
child-labour and allied subjects..No child under 
the age of fourteen years is allowed to work in 
any capacity anywhere. Children between the 
age of fourteen and sixteen are allowed to work 
only when one or more of the following 
three reasons are present : (i) an orphan; 
(ii) only earning member of the family; 
(iii) any other special circumstance. When 
they: are employed a6-hour-day and, if 
possible, a 4-hour-day must be maintained, 
and 42 hours of weekly holiday granted. Night 
work and overtime work are absolutely 
forbidden. Theyget a month’s holiday instead 
of the usual- fortnights every year. The 
laws relating to juvenile courts and 
offences are so thought out that they aim 
at medico-legal or socio-political. measures 
rather than punishment. The court which 
is called a “Kommone” consists of. three 
members, a representative of the People’s 
Commissariat of Education, who is the 
president, and one each from the People’s 
Commissariats of Health and Justice. A 
central commitee of eight members in which 
the different parties are also represented 
further supplement this work. 

The court and the committee have power 
to deal with all kinds of juvenile offences 
but cannot inflict any punishment. Their duty 
is to attempt to correct the offenders by 
socio-political measures. In 1925, 27 per 
cent of all the offenders were sent to institu- 
tions for special instruction, 16 per cent 
handed over to the parents, 10 p. c 
to children’s homes, 6 per cent were 
placed under special teachers, 8 per cent 
to the institutions for the naughty children, 
10 per cent for medical treatment, and 10 
per cent to the People’s Court of Justice, 
who alone can inflict punishment. Serious 
attempt is always made to apply reform 
measures rather than sentences. 


EDUCATION 


It requires no great intelligence to realize 
that legislation alone, however perfect it may 
be, can never be a panacea for all the evils 
in the society, whether capitalistic, cow- 
munistic or otherwise. The Bolshevist leaders 
took no time to understand itand in their very 
first decree in 1919 prescribed that legislation 
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must go hand in hand with other necessary 
measures. Among them educational measures 
rank as a thing of the first importance. They. 
may be considered under the following three” 
heads : (1) Health propaganda among the 
general public, (2) Instruction of the personnel 
of the various organizdtions on hygiene, 
public health and social laws, etc, (3) 
Teaching of the wards themselves as to their 
duty towards the state, society, the new 
civilization ete. How i 
problems were considered by the Soviets 
will be realized, if it is remembered that the 


People’s Commissariat for Public Health 
is a department, subordinate to that for 
Education. 


Health propaganda is done by organizing 
lectures and demonstrations, holding exhibi- 
tions, distributing posters and hand-bills 
and by ‘instruction on eugenics, birth-control, 
hygiene .of the home, infant feeding and the 
like. In 1928 115 of the 321 publications 
of tbe State Medical Publications were 
popular editions. The staff of the health 


“organizations get their training, apart from the 


usual university and medical institutions 
in the Central Research Institute of ‘the 
People’s Commissariat for Public Health, 
branches of which exist in Moscow, Lenin- 
grad, Kharkoff, Kiev, Odessa, Samara, Tash- 
kent. A model institute was list 
five years ago in Moscow in the building 
of the former foundling home. Under the, 
Five-year Plan new ones are being founded 
in north Caucasus, Dujetro-Petrowk, Siberia 
and Kazakstan. In these places, in addition 
to high class scientific research, short-time 
courses are held for the qualified doctors, 
midwives, nurses, teachers, etc. The subjects 
of instruction are generally pedagogic and 
medical preventive methods. As an after- 
math of revolution and famine a very large 
number of destitute children were found in 
1921. During this year a special decree was 


therefore issued by the Council of the 
People’s Commissaries to take all possible 
measures. Necessity was felt for the 


construction of children’s homes, which was 
unknown in Ozarist Russia. On the advice 
of Soviet pedagogues these homes where 
large number of children were concentrated, 
were converted from mere asylums into 
educational centres. During the Cazarist 
regime two classes of schools could be seen 
(i) schools for the aristocracy with its usual 
“stock” discipline and (ii) institutions for 
the “pitiable” with the almsgiving atmosphere 


important these ~ 


established © 
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of the haughty donor. The Soviet state has 
destroyed both these classes of institutions 
and introduced a new system with a view 
to the complete “collectivization of the 
children,” where they will imbibe the spirit 
of socialism through personal and honest 
conviction rather than pressure, and realize 
the great dignity of “productive labour’ and 
corporate life, It will thus be seen that 
these homes play a very significant réle in 
the mental and moral development of the 
children, and aims at “Polytechnic vocational 
education.” 


INSTITUTIONAL RELIEF 


The third item in this widespread organi- 
zation of social welfare is the establishment 
of institutes, without which no scheme can 
ever be a success. They should preferably 
be discussed under certain heads (i) Institu- 
tions for the mother, (2) Institutions for the 
babies up to 8 years of age (3) Institutions 
for older children and the youth. More 
important in the first category are the 
mother welfare centres and lying-in 
hospitals. In 1928 there were 517 such 
centres in the whole of Russia and in all of 
them free advice is given to every mother 
on motherhood, birth-control, sexual life or 
any other cognate subject. Medical 
examinations and observations are undertaken. 
and, if necessary, orders are issued for the 
benefits, which may be payable under the 
law. Prophylactic measures against various 
congenital diseases are also adopted. With 
a view to lessen any risk which a mother 
may be exposed to during child-birth attempt 
is always made to hospitalize all cases. In 
1927 70 per cent of all the cases in the 
cities and 12 per cent in the villages were 
conducted in the state hospitals, where 
accommodation for 14,519 patients are 
available, 8,466 being in the cities and 6,053 
in the country. Everybody knows that this 
accommodation is far too small for a country 
like Russia but it is interesting to point 
out that in 1914, according to. Rein, there 
were only 6,876 beds in the whole of 
European Russia and only 10 to 12 per cent 
of the needy could be admitted there. 

The next stage in this process of institu- 
tional relief is.the care of the babies and 
infants of tender age, up to 3 years of age 
This is done through the medium of the 
so-called “consultation” or welfare ‘centres. 
The work in these centres is of preventive, 
socio-pedagogic nature. All children are 


‘of the ‘tenth 
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carefully examined and, if necessary, special 
steps are taken against social diseases such 
as congenital tuberculosis, 
In 1927, there were in the whole of U.S.S.R. 
1,368 such centres as compared to 6 in 1917. 
The preventive activities of these. are supple- 
mented by house visits. These house visits 


are thought to serve the triple purpose of’ 


health propaganda, inspection of the sanitary 
eonditions of the homes, and protection of 
the legal rights of the children contemplated 
in the laws. And these visits are always 
undertaken by three representatives, one each. 
from the Departments of Health, Labour and 
Justice. Milk kitchen, special dietary kitchen, 
aero-helio-therapeutic homes, etc: are also 
founded so as to supplement ‘this work in 
case of necessity. In 1927, 70.7 per cent 
of all the children under one year in the Cities 
of RSFSR. were supervised by these 
consultations. The rapid industrialization in 
accordance with the Five-year Plan has 
further necessitated the establishment of 
crèches. They are generally of three different 
types (i) Créche in the factory itself, (ii) 
“Rayon” crèche for a group of factories, and 
(iii) Home crèche in the barracks of the 
workers. In 1927 a total number of 1,026 
such crèches were in working order, 795 
being in RSFSR, 206 in Ukrain and 25 
in BSS.R. The beneficial 
measures is reflected in the mortality 
statistics, which dropped from 27.3 per cent 
of live births under 1 year in 1913 to 18.7 
in 1927. 

This brings us to the consideration of 
the establishments for the pre-school, and 
school-going children and the young people. 
The protection of their health has been 
entrusted to the Central Research Institute 
of the People’s 
which has its headquarters in Moscow. 
This institute was opened on the occasion 
anniversary of the October 
revolution in 1929 in the former Foundling 
Home in Moscow. Before the revolution 
there was hardly any apparatus for such 
purposes. It will be a matter of interest to. the 
student of history to know that after the 
fall of the Czarist Government the present 
Soviet Government found in the school 
hygiene department of the Ministry of 
Education nothing else but a few anthro- 
pometrical maps and a statistics of suicide 
in the schools. The Central Research 
Institute with its constituent branches—Insti- 
tutes of Health Protection in Moscow, 


lues or the like: 


effect of these. 


Commissariat of Health, 
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Leningrad, Rovtov, and Kiev and Prophylac- 
tic Children’s Ambulance throughout the 
country—works as a single unit. The mechanism 
of work is quite novel. Physical culture 
takes an important place. and by physical 
culture the Soviets mean “a rational system 
of building a physique with a view to prepare 
the young for active service and defence of 
the country.” It does not signify mere 
physical exercise but a well-planned programme 
for 24 hours’ work-and includes work, recrea- 
tion, feeding, hygienic bodily exercise, play, 
sport and gymnastic. 

The Prophylactic Ambulance aims at 
prevention of all kinds of mental and physical 
trouble among the children and young people. 
The . organization consists in the first 
place of ‘physicians who work and instruct 
inthe schools of social education, the “Pioneer 
Leagues” and the factory and other schools, 
and, secondly, of the different institutions for the 
young. “Prophylactic Ambulances” are furnished 
with seven different cabinets (1) Pedalogical 
and anthropometric, (2) Pediatric, (3) Psycho- 
neurological, (4) Ear, Nose and Throat, 
(5) Bye, (6 5) Laboratory for clinical examinations, 
and (7) Dental. In some of the better ones 
arrangement for X-Ray examination, and 
isolation stations are provided. These 
Tsolation stations are primarily meant for 
trachoma and congenital social diseases. 
The second group of institutes are the homes 
for children mentioned above, which may be 
divided into three categories : (a) Homes for 
children of pre-school age, ze. 3 to 6 years— 
and kindergartens ; (b) Those for ‘children 
of" school-going age, Że, 8 to 15 years; (e) 
Mixed homes for all children of certain 
special groups such as habitual offenders, 
minoroties (Nazmenschinstw). The Day- 

. homes and Forest schools are meant for 

children suffering from one or other form of 
tuberculosis. The psycho-neurological asylums 
are intended (a) for the mild cases and (b) 
for the severe cases like lunacy. 
“Kommunale” for the youth are intended 
(a) for the industrial workers (Habsa vovtch) 
and (b) for the agricultural workers. 


Under the decree of the Council of the 
People’s Commissaries, dated the 13th 
October, 1922, all young workers must be 


examined medically every year T 
On the results of this examination, if it‘ 

found necessary, all steps should be taken 
to protect their health. These colonies are 
meant for such of the workers who need 
help. The last group of homes are the 


‘the same type of organization as 


The: 
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Pioneer” 


so-called “Young and “Children’s 
Republic” (Garodki). They also serve the 
same purpose as the above. The only 


difference is that the young people on usual 
annual leave are allowed to utilize them. 

In the country the organization is natur- 
ally not yet so well distributed as in the 
cities, specially because of the lack -of 
necessary trained staff. At ‘present the 
district medical officers under the direction 
of the Pan-Russian Red Cross Society do 
the work. I is proposed, however, to build 
described 
above in every Soviet and collective agricul- 
tural unit in the so-called “sovchos” and 
“kolchos” under the now famous Five-Year 
Plan. 

It will be seen that the suprème organiza- 
tion of the Soviet welfare system, namely,’ ” 
the Central Research Institute of the People’s 
Commissariat of Health has the function. 
not only of attending to scientific advance- ' 
ment but also to the highly important duty of 
leading in the socio-hygienic measures of 
the Soviet State. 

In conclusion a few words may- just be 
said about the basic and fundamental 
principles, which were always kept in mind 
in organizing this system. 

(1) The welfare of the people—mental, 
moral and physical-~is the highest and noblest 
fuction of the state alike on the ground of 
policy as of human considerations. 

(2) The state alone and not private or 
philanthropic societies can organize any 
effective scheme of welfare inasmuch as the 
enterprises of the latter may be made wholly 
nugatory by an adverse political or financial 
tactics of the state. : 

(8) The welfare must essentially be 
“preventive” and must begin before the birth 
of the child. 

(4) All the measures of legislation, educa- 
tion and relief must be systematically 
correlated, co-ordinated and collectivized under 
the supreme authority of a single organiza- 


tion, although the constituent bodies should 
always be self-governing. 
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HE educated Panjabi himself knows 


very little of Panjabi literature, its 
nature, extent and course of develop- 

ment, Not a single book in English, 
Hindustani or Hindi exists on the subject. 
In the Gurmukhi script and central Panjab 
dialect there are a couple of books by one 
Budh Singh, but they are too uncritical and 
unscientific to deserve the pretentious 
sub-title they bear—“A History of Panjabi 
ç Literature.” And yet these pathetic literary 
rambles are the stuff upon which aspirants 

to university diplomas are made to feed. 

The causes of this poverty of information 
are not far to seek, a trifle strange though 
they are. The educated Panjabi Hindu is 
in a most anomalous and tragic position so 
far as his vernacular is concerned. Urdu 
he starts with the infant class; it is the 
court language and the language of the 
courtly; the vehicle of communication with 
the neo-Muslim. Out of sentimental reasons 
he must also pay homage to his religious 
script, Hindi, and pick up the smatterings of 


its literature. But he cannot be expected 
to excel or make his mark in any of the 
two languages, Not being a Muslim and 


having been born a few hundred miles away 
from Muttra, Lucknow, Cawnpur and Benares, 
his Urdu and Hindi will ever be looked 
upon with suspicion. Panjabi remains, but 
there the Sikh interferes “with his alleged 
inborn, religious aptitude for it. The result 
is that contributions to Panjabi literature 
come from men ignorant of English and from 
Sikhs who are actuated mostly by religious 


Critical work connected with the 
vernaculars is generally undertaken by 
English-knowing Indians; where, as in 
Panjabi, the sympathies of such students do 
not cover a vernacular, or are related only 
to dominantly religious works in it, the 
vernacular goes entirely unrepresented to 
the nation at large and to the world outside 
India, through the medium of English or 
Hindustani. 

There is another’ difficulty with Panjabi. 
The word is applied indiscriminately to 
three dialects ; Lahndi, the most important 
and ancient of all> and "the parent of Urdu ; 
Central Panjabi or Sikhi which it is now 
sought to impose on thé whole of geographi-. 
cal Panjab through Public Instruction agency ; 
and Ambalawi which is akin to vernacular 
HindwStani and partakes mostly of Hindustani 
grammar, To the average reader acquainted 
with one, the other two would not be 
easily intelligible. Thus unless the compiler * 
of a history possesses mastery over all the.” 
three, he cannot cope with his task satis- - 
factorily. 

Modern Panjabi literature dates from 
the British official possession of the 
Sikh Panjab. Historical and political informa- 
tion had to be compiled for the benefit of 
the British officials and scholars in India 
and in England. The work was entrusted to 
Government and state employees. After 
them came voluntary workers in the direction 
to whom the versification of Sikh religious 
and, secular history for popular 
consumption was a task affording 


motives. 
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religious satisfaction. The providing of 
suitable translations from foreign languages 
came next and this work was supervised 
by the education authorities. This brings 
us up to the beginning of the present century 
when political awakening—the most remarkable 
feature of Indian life of yesterday and to-day— 
began to reflect itself powerfully. in the 
various Indian vernaculars. Panjabi has 
proved no exception. In fact, for the ease 
it provides im technique and for the 
popularity which the Panjabi topical songs 
bave ever enjoyed with the masses, Panjabi 
has had entered to its credit more political 
poetry than any other Indian vernacular 
except Bengali. After the war when political 
freedom, secured and enjoyed in bits, has 
supplied material for a cultural renaissance, 


‘through the efforts mainly of two writers, 


cultural Panjabi poetry, original work of 
imaginative strength and serene contempla- 
tiveness has been given to us. Everything 
is yet in the infant stage and while we must 
justly feel proud of the live, gamboling 
kicking object before us, we ought not to 
forget that this new thing is only a promise 
and at least a century must elapse before 
the fulfilment of it comes within sight. 

, Seven names stand out of the lot seen at 
work in poetry since the sixties of the last 
century : Santokh Singh, Jogi, Kali, Dass, Fazal 
Shab, Vir~Singh, Hidayat Ullah and. Puran 
Singh” Only “the “third and fifth are still 
with us. It isboth difficult and unpoetic 
to label men with strongly | developed 
personalities, and with clearly individuated 
work, And yet in a short article like 
this a label signifying the dominant tone 
and colour of a product is the only 
thing that can leave some definite impression 
on the mind of the non-Panjabi reader. 
All of them except the first and the last 
are- decadents, mystics or story-tellers whose 
chief feature is successful imitation of 
classics in form and content, with slight 
modifications, of course. The first for the 
quantity and quality of his narrative output, 
could easily have walked over into the camp 
of major poets, had he only remembered 
that Braj vocabulary and metres had never 
got a real footing in the Panjab and been 
ever disowned by the Panjab masses, 
the last of the brotherhood, 
must be accounted the greatest of them, 


and a major poet indeed, the smallness of ‘his: 


output, its crudity, its fatal facility and. its 
half-seriousness notwithstanding. Jogi and 
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-punning whatsoever. 


- in a cursory survey like this 
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Hidayat Ullah (Multan and Lahore) have 
kept flying the «flag of popular Muslim 
mysticism while the third Muslim poet 
Fazal Shah has less sung popular Panjab 
romances than versified the Panjabi 
all words capable of any sort or extent of 
Santokh Singh has 
poetized the whole of Sikh spiritual and 
political history in the right Braj bardic 
fashion with chaupais, swayyas, Kabiis, 
Arals, and Dohiras. Kali Das has done 


something wonderful in his own unassuming |. 


manner. The whole of Hindu folklore on 
this side of Jamuna he has 
put into fluent, easy and emotion-charged 
verse. He has extracted out of his themes 
as much sentiment, philosophy and love of 


beautifully 


the community and culture as they 
were capable of holding. What Swamis 
Vivekananda, Ram Tirth and Shiv Brat Lall ° 


have given to urban Panjab through English 
and Urdu, this 
of the Martial Law fame has done for rural 
Panjab, and female Panjab in particular, 
through Panjabi. He is available both in 
Persian and Gurmukhi characters. Even 
Roop-Basant 
must be accorded an honourable mention. 
We have only two poets left to deal 
with at some length. 
but a few months ago at 54, has been called, 
by more than one judicious critic, the 
Panjab Tagore. He started writing in 
Panjabi ata very late period in his life, 
having given so much, before as he did 
after, till his very last, to English. Only 
two collections of his prose-poems are 
before the world: Khule Maidan and Khule 
Ghand or “open spaces” and “lifted veils.” 
As one who associated intimately with 
a master mind like Swami Tirth, who knew 
thoroughly half-a-dozon ‘languages, Indian 


lexicon, _ 
laying the greatest stress on putting together .” 


quiet bard of Gujranwala. 


Puran Singh who died -~ 


and foreign, who travelled all over India, > 


in Japan and the Far Hast, whose catholicity 
of taste enabled him to keep all his four 
windows open, whose birth, upbringing - and 
education had all aided the poet in him, 
he could not but lift Panjabi expression 
and thought at once to the high levels on 
which he habitually soared. This is not 
the place for a detailed examination. 
Suffice it to say, thatin these 600 pages or 


so we have philosophy, vignettes, spiritual 
confidences, lyrical outbursts and saving 
humour, and flagellating irony. The case 


of Vir Singh is different. 


Puran Singh 


<times 
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himself died almost unheard, unhonoured, 
unsung. But a few years before his death he 
saw to what great heights, out of sheer 
exaggerated gratitude, he had raised Vir 
Singh whose inspiration was a hundred 
less powerful, less sustained and 
varied than his own.. Vir Singh has given 
us four books of poetry, Rana Surat Singh, 
Lahran de har, Bijliyan de har ete. His 
first and last interest is religion which 
constitutes his chief hold over his followers. 
The present writer feels that lacking as 
they do in right music-value and associational 
value and wanting in individuality of turn 
and originality of observation, his words 
and phrases and metaphors fall flat on a 
trained student of Panjabi who brings to 
his study of Vir Singh’s poetry, re- 
collections of English, and Urdu and Hindi 
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masters.. .Vir Singh seldom, very seldom, 
succeeds in fusing thought and emotion, 
religion and lyricism, movement and grace, 
clarity and strength, He has, however, 
done one good thing; he has introduced his 
complacent bourgeois readers to a number 
of new words, new thonghts, and new feelings; 
these ‘constitute a very small world and by 
no means profound and unconventional, but, 
a new world it is, reminiscent to the well 
informed of that world from which Urdu 
and Hindi are just emerging and out of 
which Bengali emerged long ago. Modernism 
of content and form is just taking birth 
in Panjabi poetry; and in Puran Singh’s 
works we get a glimpse of what the baby 
safe-arrived and fully developed would like 
to dare and do. i 
yS 
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[This section is intended for the correction of inaccuracies, errors of fact, clearly erroneous views, 


misrepresentations, etc., in the orginal contributions, and editorials published 


in this “Review or in 


other papers criticizing it. As various opinions may reasonably be held on the same subjecit, this 


section is not meant for the airing of such differences of opinion. As 


owing to the kindness of our 


numerous contributors, we are. always hard pressed for space, critics are requested to be good 


enough always to be brief and to see that whatever they write is strictly to the point. 
itici J notices of books is published. 


Generally, 
Writers are requested not to exceed the 


limit of five hundred words.—Kditor, The Modern Review.] 


The Tata iron and Steel Company 


To : 
The Editor, ; 
The Modern Review, 
alcutta. , 

Dear Sir, i : ; 
We shall feel obliged if you will publish the 
following comments on some of the, allegations 
made by Mr. De in his article appearing in your 
issue for July 1931. ee an ORG 

As regards pig iron Mr. De’s_ criticism is chiefly 
against the arrangements made by the three 
important producers, for the purpose of regulating 


` the price of pig iron both in India and abroad and 


“a 


his allegation against this Company is that by 
joining that combine it has ruined innumerable 
successful indigenous industries. 

Representations of a similar nature were sub- 
mitted to Government and the question was 
thoroughly investigated by the Tariff Board. They 
came to the conclusion that the sale of Indian pig 
iron abroad was more than three times the 
quantity sold in India, and that under modern 
systems of mass production it was necessary to 
sell abroad at the best price available in order to 
keep the factories working to capacity. As regards 
the higher price of pig iron for consumption in 
India, the Tariff Board found that although the 


+ 


price in and about Calcntta and near the works 
was between Rs. 60 and 70 per ton, the average 
price realized by this Company in 1928-29 was 
Rs. 49-4-0 per ton f.o.r. works, and that it 
would be quite impossible to work out any 
system of sale based on the cost of production. 
The Tariff Board also found that there were 
factors which effectively checked the inland 
price of pig iron and that it was the policy of 
the combine of the pig iron producers to encourage 
the use of pig iron in India by offering attractive 
prices. i 

As regards distribution of steel, Mr. De’s 
allegation is that this Company allows very low 
concession rates to some European engineering 
industries in the_ matter of finished steel products 
manufactured at Jamshedpur, to the detriment of 
indigenous Indian engineering industries who 
have to purchase similar finished steel at a much 
higher rate from the market This allegation also 
is unfounded. In its dealings with its customers, 
whether Indian or European, this Company 


always , endeavours to treat them equally. It will,, 


however, be readily understood that. in accordance 
with the recognized practice in all businesses, the 
prices: quoted for a material vary according to 
the quantities purchased. Thus, & purchaser 
ordering 1,000 tons may get a lower rate than 
one who only buys, say 25 tons or 100 tons. 


` 
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Itis also necessary at times to take into account 
the competition which the engineering firms have 
to meet to prevent imported material being “used. 
We were surprised to see the very_muischieyous 
and incorrect statements made by Mr. De regarding 
the treatment of labour by this Company. While 
we donot claim that. the conditions of labour at 
Jamshedpur cannot be improved further, the follow- 
ing extracts will show that Mr. De is not justified 
in describing them as “notorious.” The Tariff 
Board in their Report on Steel Industry pablished 
in 1927 state: 
“With regard to the water supply, drainage, 
sanitation, hospitals and | dispensaries, open 
spaces and general amenities, conditions at 
Jamshedpur are of a higher standard than is 
general in industrial areas in India.” ` 


The Hon’ble Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra stated in 
the Legislative Assembly on 16th February, 1927: 


“I have never come across any other industrial 
centre where the labour is so well cared for.” 
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The Rev. ©. F. Andrews in his letter dated 18th 
October, 1923 wrote to the late Mr. R. D. Tata: 
“I need hardly tell you. how delighted I was 
with all that had been done for the welfare of 
the mer and rapid strides you had made 
towards building perhaps the healthiest and the- 
most sanitary city this side of the world.” i 
The Rt. Hon’ble T. Shaw, M. P. in his report 
dated May 1927 which was presented to the 
Tnternational Federation of Textile Workers said: 
“The delegation reports that the wages paid (at 
Jamshedpur) are probably higher than in any 
other works in India.” Ya 
These extracts can be multiplied to any extent, 
but we trust your readers will realize :that the 
Steel Company is doing specially good work in 
providing the best conditions possible for labour. 


Yours Faithfally, 
N. B. SARLATVALA 


DIRECTOR 
For Tara Sons, LID, AGENTS. 
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America’s Scientific Philanthropy 
By JAGADISAN M. KUMARAPPA, xa., Ph.D. 


BESIDES the Carnegie Corporation, the 


Rockefeller Foundation and the 
General - Education Board, forty-one 
Americans contributed last year gifts of 


Rs. 3,000,000 or more each to philanthropy. 
Such huge gifts for charitable enterprises 
have won for America the enviable reputa- 
tion of being not only the wealthiest country 
in the world but also a nation of most 
generous givers. They give for worthy 
causes with the same zeal and enthusiasm 
with which they go about the business, of 
‘creating and accumulating wealth. By tradi- 
tion the American is a progressive ; he is, 
moreover, a cent per cent reformer with 
an unguenchable passion for social uplift. 
In fact, it is this peculiar characteristic that 
has made just forty-one individual Americans 
and three American organizations give away 
for charitable purposes gifts 
an enormous total of Rs. 426,000,000 within 
the brief period of a single year. This 
* amount, by the way, does not include gifts 
of less than Rs. 3.000,000 each, though such 
gifts were many in number during the same 
year. In 1928 the total of all gifts given 
away in response to appeals for various 
philanthropic causes amounted to a grand 


amounting to ` 


total of . about Rs. 6,991,800,000. It is 
estimated that within the decade after the” 
Great War, Americans have contri- 
buted nearly Rs. 60,000,000,000 for charitable 
purposes. Almost half of this amount was 
given for religion, and the rest for education, 


health, organized charity and such other 
enterprises. : 
A New Era or Paitantaropy r 


A survey of the larger gifts shows that 
while some of them were additional grants 
to the funds of going concerns, such as 
universities and hospitals, others were given 
as foundations to inaugurate new humani- 
tarian movements or encourage existing 
enterprises for social uplift. The rise of the 
foundation, it may be said, really marks a 
new era of philanthropy. It has come into 
existence as a result of the American’s desire. 
to make his gift more scientific in its character” 
and permanent in its usefulness. It is a 
matter of common knowledge that a fund for 
charity is overwhelmed with requests from 
every conceivable source and from all known , 
variety of human beings. Under such 
conditions gifts for. charitable purposes 
cannot but be lost: in the dry sands of 


> 
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humanity’s constant need. The purpose of 
the foundation, therefore, is not to make 
charitable gifts to-individuals but to aid or 
inaugurate movements and enterprises which 
may achieve permanent result in the uplift 
Xof mankind. Out here in India when we 
think of foundations, we . naturally call to 
mind only the gifts of John D. Rockefeller, 
Mrs. Russell Sage and Andrew Carnegie, 
, but there are, infact, something like a bundred 
and fifty foundations in the United States 
in addition to more than seventy “Commu- 
nity Trasts” which serve very much the same 
purpose. Like most charities, these founda- 
tions begin at home but do not end there. 
Their interest is world-wide, especially so in 
the case of the Rockefeller Foundation. 
Similarly, the Carnegie Corporation has 
interested itself in developing the dark 
continent of Africa and uplifting its inhabi- 
«tants. Several other foundations, though 
American in origin, are international in their 
activities. 


The amounts these institutions disburse are, | 


indeed, enormous, and yet they are relatively 
small in the ocean of American charity. The 
six largest foundations, it is estimated, have 
.a total capitalization of about Rs. 1,500,000,000, 
aud a combined annual income of not 
much less than Rs. 90,000,000. Some of the 
‘smaller ones range down to a capital of a 
‘few thousand rupees and a corresponding 
income. and expenditure. The marked 
feature of the foundation is that it attempts 
to promote social progress in a new way ; 
it experiements in progressive education, 
gives encouragement to pioneers in 
work, encourages struggling artists and 
promising scholars, and aides organizations 
to carry preventive measures in public health 
to the uttermost parts of the world. Among 
American Foundations, the oldest in existence 


is the White-Williams, originally called the 
Magdalen Society, founded in 1800 to 
maintain a -home “for unhappy females 


who...are desirous of returning to a life 
of rectitude.” This foundation is now 
engaged, largely in scientific study of 
children’s problems in public schools. The 
. next oldest is the one known as the Peabody 
Educational Trust. It was organized in 1867 
for the education of “the young of the more 
destitute portion of the Southern and 
South-western States of the Union,” but it 
was dissolved in 1914. It is noteworthy, 
however, that the great donations for 
charitable purposes really characterize the 
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welfare, 


j 
first quarter of the twentieth century. In 
fact, seventy-three foundations were, according 
to the report of the Sage Directory of 
American Foundation, organized after 1900; 
forty-four were formed after 1910 and 
twenty-six more after the year 1920. 


A WORLD PROGRAMME 


Among. the great American capitalists, 
Carnegie and Rockefeller were the first to 
set apart enormous amounts for philanthropy. 
Carnegie began his first publie charities by 
founding libraries and presenting organs to 
churches. As a result there are 3,000 public 
libraries and 8,000 organs to his credit! 
Then he turned his attention to more exten- 
sive giving; he founded the Carnegie Insti- 
tute at Pittsburg in 1901, the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
in 1905, the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace in 1910, and in 1911 the 
Carnegie Corporation, „an organization which 
was entrusted with providing for his existing 
undertakings and originating others as 
owcasion demanded. It may not be out of 
place here to mention that Andrew Carnegie 
gave away in this manner  nine-tenths of 
his fortune, that is, asum amounting to 
about Rs. 1,050,000,000. The Rockefellers, 
senior and junior, have .given away more 
than Rs. 1,650,000,000 to the Rockefeller 
Institute of Medical Research, founded in 
1901, the General Education Board incor- 
porated in 1903, the Rockefeller Foundation 
and to other allied enterprises. 

In its far-flung activities in the interests 
of- public health, hygiene and medical 
education, the Rockefeller Foundation has 
contributed to the well-being of practically 
every country in the world. Universities, 
medical schools, nursing institutions, hespitals, 
State and national health services have been 
aided -directly or indirectly by generous 
financial grants or by active research 
contributions of fellows and workers of the 
foundation. In the year 1928, for instance, 
asum of Rs. 65,072,214 was expended in 
these various directions. Among other 
things it is interesting to note the number 
of medical institutions. which received help 
that year. - Substantial ‘financial grants were 
made to seventeen foreign universities and 
higher ‘medical institutions. These include 


the Free University of Brussels, University 
of Cambridge, Chulalongkorn University, 
Bangkok, Siam; Dalhousie University, 


Halifax, N. S.; University of Edinburgh ; 
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National School of Medicine and Pharmacy, 
Haiti: Keio University, Tokio, Japan ; 
University of Lyons, France ; University of 
Montreal, Canada ; Institute for Psychiatric 
Research, Munich, Germany ; University 
of Nancy, France ; Faculty of Medicine, 
_ Sao Paulo, Brazil ; University of Strasbourg, 
' France ; University of Utrecht, Holland ; 
University of Zagreb, Yugoslavia ; American 
University of Beirut, Syria, and Harvard 
School of Public Health. 

During that year the Foundation carried 
on an intensive fight against malaria in 
Jamaica, Porto Rico, Costa Rica, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Salvador, Argentina, 
Brazil, Venezuela, Bulgaria, Italy, Albania, 
Holland, Spain, Ceylon, India, Palestine and 
the Philippine Islands. The Rockefeller 
Foundation also maintained its war upon 
the hookworm disease notably in Mexico; 


Central America and the West Indies, 
Columbia, Paraguay, Venezuela, Ceylon, 
India, the Dutch East Indies, Siam, the 


South Pacific Islands and the Straits Settle- 
ments. Aid to national and State health 
services was given during the year largely 
in the form of laboratories to Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Columbia, 
Hungary, Turkey, China, the Philippines and 
the United States. Denmark and the United 
States were given grants in the field of 
epidemiology. In rural health work such 
countries as the United States, Canada, 
‘Mexico, Jamaica, Porto Rico, Costa Rica, Brazil, 
Paraguay, Austria, Bulgaria, Czechoslova- 
kia, France, Hungary, Irish Free State, 
Poland, Yugoslavia, Ceylon, India, China, 
Siam, South Pacific Islands and the Straits 
Settlements received aid. In these and 
many other ways the Rockefeller Foundation, 
since the time it came into being on May 
22, 1913 until Dec. 31, 1928, has expended 
a sum amounting to about Rs. 432,567,000. 
During the year 1930, the largest gift 
was made by Edward S. Harkness in the 
form of five different gifts amounting to 
Rs. 93,900,000 in all. The second largest 
gift of Rs. 36,300,000 was made by the will 
of William Cook. The third largest amounted 
to Rs. 30,000,000, and was made by Maurice 
` Falk for a charitable foundation. The fourth 
in size. amounting to Rs. 26,250,000, was 
made by the will of Conrad Hubert. The 
fifth largest, —Rs. 22,500,000—was made by the 
estate of John Sterling to Yale University. 
Among the large gifts of Mr. Harkness may 
be mentioned his Rs. 45,000,000 gift to 
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Yale University for the completion of the 
quadrangle system of dormitories, another 
gift of Rs. 36,000,000 to Harvard University 
for a new unit housing system for its 
students ; a Rs. 3,000,000 gift to Yale to. 
found the dramatic department and build 
a theatre ; in addition, he has also given 
about Rs. 18,000,000 for the New York 
Medical Centre ; Rs. 3,000,000 to the Medical 
Centre of Western Reserve University ; 
Rs. 3,000,000 to the Near East Relief ; 
Rs. 3,000,000 to the New York Public 
Library ; Rs. 3,750.000 to the Union’ 
Theological Seminary. And these are only 
a few of his numerous and generous gifts 


A Varmry or ENTERPRISES 
In the United States one finds foundations 


for almost every imaginable purpose, and 
also under blanket charters which permit _ 
them to do almost anything that is legal ` 


and supposedly for the good of humanity. 
There are foundations for crippled children, 
for exchange of international scholarships, 
for world peace, for research of all kinds, 
for social hygiene, for better motion pictures, 
to promote public welfare by teaching the 
value of cleanliness, to reconcile the conflict 
between science and religion, to investigate 
psychic phenomena, to study means of 
preventing and curing a number of diseases, 
including tuberculosis, cancer, sleeping 
sickness and common colds. Just recently, 
Mrs. William Ziegler, widow of one of the 
original executives of the Royal Baking 
Powder Company, established the E. Matilda 
Ziegler Foundation for the Blind to provide 
for the publication of a magazine for the 
blind and to ensure its permanency. It is 
to be printed in embossed type and circula- 
ted free to about 15,000 blind persons in 
the United States and Canada. Mrs. Ziegler 
has turned over Rs. 1,800,000 worth of 
securities towards the Foundation, the 
income of which is to be used for the 
publication of the magazine. 

The Milbank Memorial Fund, incorporated 
in 1905 with an endowment of Rs. 30,000 000, 
has been making studies of child welfare 
and community health. Similarly, Senator 
James Couzens created a Trust Fund recently 
of Rs. 80,000,000 “to be used to promote 
the health welfare, happiness and development. 
of the children of Michigan, primarily, and 
elsewhere in the world.” This means an 
annual disbursement of about Rs. 2,100,000 
for the educational, moral, social and physical 
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betterment of children. 
established in 1907 by Mrs. Russell Sage, 
has specialized in the field of Sociology 
and Social Service. The Commonwealth 
, Fund, established in 1918 by Mrs. Stephen 
~V., Harkness, mother of the philanthropist 
already referred to, is interested in hygiene, 
child health and social work. It has an endow- 
ment of Rs. 114,000,000. The Juilliard Musical 
- Foundation bas a fund of Rs. 60,000,000 
given by Augustus D. Juilliard in 1919 
for musical education. 


The Sage Foundation, 


Girts ror tHe Promotion or EDUCATION 


Besides large gifts to education, 
those of Harkness, Rockefeller Foundation, 
Carnegie Corporation and others already 
mentioned, there are some which are distinct- 
ly educational. James B. Duke, a tobacco 
merchant, gave away Rs. 120,000,000 in 1924 
éfor the founding of the Duke University, which 
is now one of the most highly endowed 
universities. in the world. Besides this 
huge. gift, he bas made notable contributions 
to otber colleges, universities and churches. 
He has also given large sums towards 
pension funds for clergymen and for the 
care of orphans in North and South Carolina. 
Duke’s gift is not strictly speaking a 
foundation but rather a series of generous 
contributions. The Julius Rosenwald Fund, 
amounting to more than Rs. 60,000,000, is 
largely devoted to Negro education. The 
John Simon Guggenbeim Foundation, orga- 
nized in 1925, is well known for its 
handsome scholarships for “aiding without 
distinction on account of race, colour or 
creed, scholars, scientists and artists of 
either sex.” <A gift of. Rs. 120,000,000 was 
made by Mr. Milton S. Hershey for the 
establishment of an industrial home and 
` school at Hershey, Pa. Mrs. ©. ©. Bolton 
of Cleveland made to Western University 
the endowment gift of Rs. 4,500,000 to its 
school of nursing. This gift went far towards 
making this school one of the most signifi- 
cant units of the medical céntre. 

Many of these educational foundations 
‘are carrying on most interesting experiments 
and investigations. Take, for instance, the 
Institute of Human Relations of Yale 
University. Gifts amounting to Rs. 75,000,000 
were given as foundation for -this new 
Institute. The purpose..of the Institute is 
to study man from the physical and mental 
standpoint and in such relationships as the 
family, the community and the State. In 


such as 
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this work of the Institute the schools of 
law, medicine and the department of social 
science, psychology and child hygiene are 
to co-operate. 

The experiment the University Film Founda. 
tion has undertaken is unique in the field of 
American educaticn. The object of the 
Foundation is to operate, in connection with 
Harvard University, a completely equipped 
centre where all sorts of educational motion 
pictures and photographs of scientific value 
intended primarily for exhibition at various 
schools and colleges as aids to teaching, are 
to be produced. The officials of the Founda- 
tion propose to use the moving picture 
camera to aid the study of botany, zoology, 
fine arts, industrial management and various 
other fields of educational endeavour. Already 
this work has been begun in such widely 
separated fields as anthropology and 
astronomy, and the present plan is to extend 
it to other branches of education and 
research. In addition to this, the Foundation 
is also at work collecting and editing film 
material from a number of sources, including 
scientific films on research and industrial 


' subjects made by workers in large film 


companies. 

Gifts to educational institutions are made 
by all kinds and sorts of people. For instance, 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, the well-known publisher 
of America, gave a couple of years ago a sum 
of Rs. 1,500,000 for the ‘erection of the third 
sky-scraper unit of the Temple University. 
Mr. Arthur J. Silliman, who was a poor 
orphan but became wealthy later in life, left 
his estate of Rs. 1,200,000 to perpetuate the 
one-room red school-house at Hast Haddam, 
Conn. where Nathan Hale taught alter his 
graduation from Yale College. The little 
building on a promontory overlooking the 


Connecticut River, has been kept up as a 
shrine by the sons of the American 
Revolution. Yale University was the 
beneficiary of a bequest estimated at 


Rs. 9,000,000 in the will of Mrs. Ray Tompkins, 
who was the widow of a Yale football star. 
Mr. Tompkins died on June 30, 1918 leaving 
to his widow the use of his estate and 
directing that if no provision was made 
otherwise, it was to go at her demise to his 
alma mater. American colleges and 
universities frequently receive large gifts from 
their alumni. Through gifts such as that of 
a sum of Rs. 30,000 by Chester Pugsley of 
Peekskill, N. Y., the Vassar College has come 
to have over Rs. 2,400,000 which, according 


< many 
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to Dr. H. N. MacCracken, President of the 
. College, is the largest endowment for 
scholarship for poor girls in any college for 


women, Vassar College is thus in a position 
to offer a better chance to poor girls than 
other women’s colleges. It is noteworthy, 


however, that such opportunities for women 
students of slender means come from the 
scholarship’ fund made up of gifts from 
alumni clubs and from endowments.- Last 
year as much as Rs. 315,000 were given to 
. girls of the college who were in need of 

financial help. 


Tae Pracer or Commuyiry Trusts 


The community. trusts are also made up 

by gifts for public purposes, but the activities 
of these trusts are quite confined, though 
'.thoir problems are very similar to those of 
the great foundations. They differ from the 
foundations in that they deal with the cases 
more directly and operate within a narrow 
field. A community trust is really a device 
for making donations more scientific both in 
its character and usefulness than the 
ordinary citizen can make them. It rolls up 
gifts, big and small, usually without strings 
tied to them, and expends them where they 
will do the most good. The first and best 
known of the community trusts is the 
Cleveland Foundation established in 1914. Tt 
„is, however, no longer the largest, for it has 
been surpassed by those of New York with 
a present total of nearly Rs. 21,000 000. 
Boston stands next with nearly Rs. 15,000,000 
followed by Chicago with about Rs. 12,000,000. 
Cleveland Community Trust has a capital of 
Rs. 6,624,000 and Indianopolis has about 
Bs. 5,604,000. 

It generally takes some time for community 
- trusts to get started and begin operations, 
but their number is rapidly increasing. Two 
years ago the total sum expended by all the 
community trusts in the United States was 
only Rs. 1,856,019, but this amount is really 
small as American charity goes. However, 
there is no apparent limit to the growth of 
_the idea and its usefulness. In course of 
time, gifts to the community trusts are 
likely to take the place of many of the 
. donations which are. generously but not 
always wisely made for particular purposes. 
The overhead expenses are also less when 
donations are lumped together. 
Americans believe that in this way the “dollar 
is made to go further and to do more work. 
Ten or fifteen years ago when founda- 
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tions were less well understood, there 
grave fears in some quarters that they- would 
in some mysterious way menace the public 
welfare. It was thought that they might 
become instruments-of propaganda for the 
spread of sinister ideas. Bat as-a matter of 
fact, the foundations themselves have l 
looked upon propaganda with suspicion even 
when. it was in favour-of so humanitarian a 
purpose as the abolition of war. However, 
they are now become more and more useful as 
investigating and fact-finding agencies, and 
when they give gifts outright, it is more 


were ' 


ay 


often than not, to establish institutions chiefly . 


educational. 


Sometimes the foundations make contribu-: 


tions also to community work. For example, 
the Altman Foundation recently made a gift 
of Rs. 7,500, to the Community Councils of. 
New York for the purpose of opening up, 
recreation centres for school boys of the 
city. Of the city’s 1,000,000 school children 
only about one-quarter have adequate play 
space within the reach of their homes. Four 
hundred and ten of New York’s schools are 
equipped with gymnasiums and playgrounds 
and every one of them, it is held, should be 
pressed into service out of school -hours to 
provide recreation for city children. The 
amount contributed by the Altman Founda- 
tion enabled the 
make eight more public school playgrounds 
accessible to children in the evenings, thus 
raising the total number of school playgrounds 
accessible to children out of school hours to 
more than forty 


Fouxpations Prove Usrrur 


The manifold activities of the foundations 
during the last quarter of a century clearly 


p 


Community Councils toy 


indicate that they have contributed more . 


generously than any other 
local demonstrations as to how the facts 
found.and the ideas resulting therefrom can 
be best applied to making the world a better 
place for human beings to live in. The 
intensive concentration on permanent 


organization to 


narrow down the purpose of larger 
tions. The Carnegie Corporation was chartered 
ta “promote theadvancement and diffusion of 
knowledge among the people of the United 
States.” (Later a special sum of Rs. 30,000 000 
was set aside for Canada and the British 
Colonies.) The Rockefeller Foundation holds 
up as its ideal the promotion of the well- 
being of mankind. Mr, Carnegie’s Foundation 


results > 
in social uplift has tended more and more to- 
founda- . 
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for the Advancement of Teaching and 
Mr. Rockefeller’s General Education Board 
carry their purpose in their titles. Great 
have been achievements of the Rockefeller 
‘Foundation in the field of public health and 


preventive medicine the world over. The 
contributions of the Carnegie Corporation 
are to be found in the fields of adult 


education and of fine arts. The permanent 
results already achieved by these foundations 
in the realm of social progress are enough 
to justify the formation of more foundations 
for similar purposes. 

It is interesting to note the stipulations 
regarding the manner in which the special gifts 
are to be spent. Some foundations, like the 
Carnegie Corporation, can spend only the 
income of their funds for the purpose 
specified. Others, like the Sage, the 
Rockefeller, the Milbank and the Common- 
wealth, can spend their capital, if their 
trustees see fit, even to the extent of 
spending themselves out of existence. Still 
others, like the Rosenwald and the Couzens, 
earry witb them the specific provision that 
the capital shall be spent within twenty-five 





ADEN-BADEN is one of those resorts 
which justify their reputation for 
beauty. “The gem of the Black Forest,” 

as Germans lovingly call it, nestles in a 
fertile valley, surrounded by thickly wooded, 
castled hills. Though lacking the grandeur 
of Himalayan or Swiss scenery, this region is 
peculiarly lovely, green, smiling, peaceful 
and hospitable. 

The pride felt by Germans in this spot 
favoured by Nature, is pardonable, for 
Baden-Baden is beautiful in all the four 
seasons. The profusion of spring flowers, 
then the acres and acres of apple, pear and 
plum-trees in bloom,—a charming sight which 
attracts the entire population, fathers, 
mothers and children, to the orchards on 
the first Sunday of spring—later the lilac, 
and the stately tulip, the cultivation of which 
is a speciality with the nursery-gardeners 


IN THE “BLACK FOREST” 


In the “Black Forest” 
By HETTY KOHN 







years of the date of the grant. If i 
concentration of money in the foundatio: 
become too great at some future time, T 
will not be difficult to dissolve them. Men, 
who have had experience in the management 
of foundations, declare that they perform a` 
useful service in a democratic society, in 
that they do what ordinary charities cannot 
do and what governments are seldom re dy 
to undertake. American methods in 
philanthropy have much that is of value to: | 
us. Our social ideals lie at present buried 
under alien ideals. Since honour now comes 
from our foreign rulers, India’s wealthy men, 
forgetting the suffering of her starving people, — 










hoped 
receive some inspiration 
the way generous America gives, but also 
from her methods of organized philanthropy — 
for the promotion of the happiness and 
welfare of mankind. a 


: 





of Baden-Baden, the gorgeous antamat 
tints of red and yellow, followed by the 
snows of winter. .And, as a background, 
heightening the effect of each successive | 
colouring, the dark and restful green of the — 
towering pine and fir-trees. ae 
The climate of the valley itself is mild 
and relaxing: the air on the surrounding 
heights, on most of which there are rest- 
houses and sanatoria, is exhilarating. When 
it rains in Baden-Baden, it rains torrentially, — 
almost like the monsoon, and the miniature — 
river Oos remembers that it is, after all, a — 
bona fide mountain stream. 7 












Toe Narvrat Sprines ae 

It is the hot, warm and cold medicinal — 
springs which made Baden-Baden a hea 
resort many centuries ago. The hot springs — 
contain lithium, arsenic and radium. These 


























are abundant, and have been, and 
the subject of much medical 
se They are prescribed both for 
hing and drinking purposes. The medical 
profession claims that these various waters 
re curative for the most varied ills, notably 
uscular rheumatism, ecatarrhs, neurasthenia, 
ritis, sciatica and certain derangements of 
digestive organs. The waters are also 
ommended to those convalescent after 
alaria and other tropical diseases, surgical 
perations, and anaemia. 
if we are in the best of health, 
is no harm in our following the 
mple of the natives of Baden-Baden, 
id “drinking the waters” just for the fun 
it It is, no doubt, more elegant to go to 
he “Trinkhalle”’ (a fine pillared hall adorned 
frescoes depicting the legends of the 
Forest) and quaff this slightly salty hot 
(paying an anna each time) to the 
ns of the Kurhaus band. It is far 
yore interesting, however, to go with © cur 
w goblet, to one of the numerous 
runnen” in the town, where this boiling 
ter bubbles up day and night out of the 
nterior of the earth, and pours from a tap 















o a stone basin. ae 
The “Reiher-Brunnen,”’- w 







: the water 


General View of Baden-Baden 


under the doe 


comes out of a stone heron’s beak, is 

picturesque, but my favourite fountain 

is in the romantic little grotto by the convent, <s 
at the foot of the steps leading up to the 

market-square, church and baths. It is 

a quaint corner: and, early mornings, we 

are sure of an amusing chat with the 

native Banden-Badeners, young and old, 

who come on a similar errand. One 

such Badener, over eighty years of age, told. 

me that he had quaffed the waters daily for — 
the last fifty years, and had never had a 
day’s illness. Housewives bring their pails — 
and pitchers, and, after a few minutes’ 

iriendly gossip, take the hot water home 

for domestic purposes. Hotel-servants fetch 

it in bottles for their visitors. f 


Tue GRAPE-CURE 
In the autumn comes the “Trauben-Kur” 
(grape-cure) for those suffering from diseases: 
of the kidney. Needless to say, by no. 
means all visitors who frequent the Kurhaus, 
beautifully decorated with garlands of vine- 
leaves, and, there, enjoy the grapes or drink — 
the fresh grape-juice served by girls from the 
surrounding villages dressed ir their 
picturesque “Schwarzwald’’ costume, are 























Bapex-Bapex As a Resort 


Doctors abound in Baden-Baden. Some 
have a steady, all-the-y ear-round practice ; 
others are dependent on the exorbitant 
fees which they charge the wealthy 
visitors, mainly foreigners, during the 
summer. The competition among them 
is great, and some find life rather hard. I 
forget the exact number of doctors in 
Baden-Baden, but it is enormous. The 


number of eye-specialists is overwhelming. 
The people of Baden-Baden are hospitable. 
They like to see plenty of visitors enjoying 
the beauties of their town. Naturally, smiles 
the cynic: it pays them to encourage 
visitors. Quite true, but this applies to 
all holiday resorts, and yet we can think 
of many resorts which have not the art of 
making strangers feel welcome. In Baden- 
¿Baden we have the feeling that we are 
genuinely welcome. 
_ As to the organization both of the town 
itself and of the Kurhaus, its gardens, 
theatre, concert-hall, and the like, immense 
Sums are spent on the upkeep, so as to 
Maintain a very high standard of efficiency 
‘and artistic effect. In fact, Baden-Baden 
is one of the “show”. places of Germany, 
d the residents pay proportionately high 









Baden-Baden—Kurhaus 


arranged more economi 





























taxes. The excellent Kurhaus concerts, 
firework displays, have to be paid for, 
daily admission for a visitor to the. Kw 
and its amenities, is about 9 annas, 
course it iS more economical to: 
season-ticket. “ 


We have the impression here of 
exerting his ingenuity and powers of org 
zation to the full, with a view to énhanel 
if possible the charms of natural seenel 
and giving the visitor the maximum amou 
of comfort and aesthetic delight. The unfai 
cordiality of the very clerks in the muni 
enquiry bureau, the joviality of the r 
who inspects your ticket at the -Kurl 
gate, are a pleasure in thomselves. 


Baden-Baden has, in our opinion D 
one disadvantage : it is one of the -world 


“fashionable health-resorts.” Before thè 
when the present State of Baden was t 
Grand-Duchy of Baden, it was still m 
fashionable, but, owing to the impoverishm 
of the aristocratic classes, things are mot 
democratic now-a-days. Americans 
English still flock there every summe 
hotels are expensive when compared to o 
German towns, but, by living: 

out of Baden-Baden itself, 






























‘of course, to have friends 
an stay, and to be adoradon ol 
otels altogether: 

















the 


Bapex-Bapes AND [NDIA 


Every year there are a number of Indian 
ames on the list of visitors. Indian guests 


0} Maharajahs) are made welcome. 
eis no “colour bar’ in Baden-Baden. 
Tnterest is shown in Indian affairs. I was 


Roumanian Chapel, Baden-Baden 


g d to have an opportunity 


of telling the 
ls of the boys’ High 


School something 
A professor told me that an 
gentleman had once stayed in his 
rousehold and that-he had cooked “pillau” 
n their kitchen, and that, having enjoyed 
the result of his culinary efforts so much, 
‘they wanted to be further acquainted with 
Indian dishes. The relatives with whom I 
was staying, allowed me to invite some of 
the local ladies to a tea-party “a l’Indienne”; 


served on such 

were much 
eit oe our. ‘guests, who all insisted 
upon being draped in -the sari: One lady 
came all the way to Baden-Baden from an 
outlying village by the motor omnibus at 








some inconvenience, in order. to hear from 
me to what extent the statements in Miss 
Mayo’s Mother India were true. 


She. 
cross-examined me for two solid hours ! 


Processtoxs 


A fondness for processions and festivities 
is ingrained in the German soul. Of course, 
in the large cities all this has largely died 
out, as in England, but in the small towns 


of South Germany they are still living 
things. Firstly there are the religious 
processions, for the State of Baden is 


Catholic territory. Many hundreds of people 
walk in these processions. The clergy in 


their imposing robes, the convent girls 
dressed all in white, the lovely floral 
decorations, and the singing are most 
impressive. 


Yortu Movements 


Then there is the annual Children’s 
Festival, in which last. year over 


Spring 
4,000 





Trinkhalle 


children took part. The boys’ band proceeds 
to the town at 7 am. waking everyone up. 
Then come drill, more music, sports and games. 
In the afternoon there is the grand faney- 
dress carnival of the children through- the 
town, walking or driving in carts, to repre- 
sent something special. We see tiny girls 
representing butterflies, flowers or mushrooms, 
boys as elves. One children’s — play-centre 
had organized a whole series of carts to 
Represent. ten various trades, a  Sarpenter s 













| with a the boys busy with the various 
ools, a bakery, a flour-mill, a  shoemaker’s 
ete. A tiny boy and girl walked 
to to represent a married couple, 
yheelivg two still tinier babies in a pram. 
The whole population, young and old, turns 
out to see the procession. This function 
was instituted some twenty-seven years 
tradesman, who is affectionately 
by all. 


ago bya local 
called “Papa” 





Grotto around one of the Hot Springs 


An excellent “Sunshine” infants’ welfare 
‘entre. was organized some years 
ago by the voluntary efforts of private 
citizens. Small children from the poorer 


town 


= parts-of the are fetched by the 






- tramway . every morning by nurses, and 
are taken home again at 4 in the afternoon. 
They play, and take “sun-baths” wearing 


little knickers as their sole garment. 


Tae Forest anp German Forest Sentient 
- The German loves his forests, and is 
inspired by them. The most prosaic business 


54-8 



















man becomes sentimental on ‘this t 
“Der Wald” is to the German what. 
is to the English. The sovereign rem 
for overworked commercial folks; 
teachers, is a day’s ramble in the for 
Nor has this spirit been quenched b 
vicissitudes of the war and the p 
years, ee 
On summer Sundays the whole yl 
seems alive with rambling clubs on the ny 


kurbaha. 


The Merkur Hill 














Everyone belongs to at least one 
whether connected with the Youth Movemen 
or some other movement. In Baden-Bade: 
from 6 a. m. onwards, we may see bands 
young people of both sexes on their for 
outings—some clubs adopt a special unif 
a gay green coat, reminding us of the sto 
of Robin Hood and his merry men. Th 
sing German folk-melodies in harmony, 
sound being audible long after. th 

hearted singers are lost to our view. am 
the pines. : 
























he ruined old castle (“Altes Schlos 2): 
frowns down from its ‘eminence. The “new 
palace’ (18th century), formerly the summer 
esidence of the Grand-Duke of Baden, 
ubsequently the property of the late Queen 
f Sweden, is now deserted and melancholy, 
hough the gardens are kept up. The capital 
own of the State of Baden is Carlsruhe, an 
our or so by train. 


The Old Castle 


On the summit of the Merkur Hill, which 
n be ascended by the mountatn steam- 
m, are the ruins of an ancient Roman 
mple dedicated to the god Mercury. On 
old sign-board in the forest, the pedestrian 
s exhorted, in a quaint archaic German 
erse, not to damage or mutilate the trees 
‘Jeave rubbish lying about, but to remember 
at God gave the forest to be enjoyed 


and appreciated by man. 
Many children and young people go up 
or the school-holidays to the “Jugend- 






Herbergen,” cottages up on the mount 





where the elder 





“witnessed the brave _ deeds ` of William Tell 


y er 0 ike s to cook, look 
after the younger children, and where every- 
thing is managed iu a very ‘economical: 
way. l 

Tar Peasanes’ OPEN-MR THEATRE AT OTIGHEIN : 

One unique feature of real interest to 
all wno visit Baden-Baden, is the peasants’ 
open-air theatre (“Freilicht-Buhne”) at. the 
village of Otigheim, some ten miles from. 
Baden-Baden. These plays bid fair to achieve 
world-fame, like the  Passion-Plays of 
Oberammergau. 

In 1909 the enterprising rector of Otigheim 
conceived the idea of establishing a “Natur- 
Theater” in which Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell 
should be acted by the villagers. The plan 
sueceeded, and for some years this play was 
performed each Sunday afternoon from. May 
till October. Other plays were also performed. 
In 1913 as many as 100,000 persons witnessed 
the performances. After the war, some Biblical 
plays were produced, but “Tell” remains. the 
speciality. Seven hundred villagers take 
part, in addition to some thirty horses. 
About 400 persons take part ia the 
choral singing. In 1929 three plays were 
acted during the summer— Wilhelm Tell, a 
Passion-Play and a new venture, a light 
opera Preciosa by the composer Weber. 












This musical play is a tale of Spanish 
gypsies, and the villagers acted it most: 
effectively, obviously revelling in © their 
acting. 
From the tiny station of Otigheim we 


uphill path, which has. been 
adorned at regular intervals by wooden 
posts whereon some rustic artist has 
depicted the story of the Passion of Christ. 
One emerges irom the wood, and is: face 
to face with the “theatre.” It is a huge 
amphitheatre, with about 4,000 ` seats 
arranged in tiers. 

The “stage” consists mostly of natural 
scenery. A grassy plot, in tbe valley al 
the base of the slope,—a small pond, shaded 
by willows, and to the left, a hilly path witt 
trees in the background. To this is added 
for Wilhelm ‘Tell, a skilfully: . paintec 
mountain landscape, and situated on. the 
slope, “Tell’s cottage,” a Swiss chalet: witt 
a neat flower-garden in front. - eee 

It needs but a slight effort of. the 
imagination to transform these surrounding: 
into the grand. scenery af the Lake- o 
Lucerne, and the- peak of the Rutli, whicl 


climb a shady 











As history and tradition us, as i 










th century. that the ‘Austeain tyrant 
ler compelled the Swiss peasants to 
before his hat, hung aloft in the 
arket-place. Tell, who refused, was put 
to gaol, and the condition on which he 
might. regain his liberty was to shoot an 
pple placed on thé head of his own little 
son at a distance of some yards. In this 
severe trial, Tell suppressed his parental 
feelings, and risked his son’s life for the 
freedom of the country. His aim was 
‘suecessful, and the Swiss were freed from 
the. Austrian yoke. 















~The play opens with a vocal duet of 
two fisher boys, who appear on the lake 
in a small boat. They are in reality 
two village girls, and the excellence of their 
“performance might put many a professional 
singer to shame. Then appear men and 
“women, boys and girls, all in the gay costume 
of the Swiss peasants, dancing and singing ; 
cows, whose silvery bells tinkle pleasantly, 
are led down from the mountain pastures. 
A group of men is at work with pike and 
hammer repairing the walls of the old 
-eastle. William Tell is seen outside his 
cottage, bidding farewell to his wife Hedwig. 


The children in the market-place below, 
scamper about in the most natural manner 
possible, splash each other with water from 
the fountain, and aim secret missiles at 
Gessler’s hat. They show boisterous glee 
when the Austrian Guards come riding by 
in their glittering uniform on prancing steeds. 
~The demeanour of ‘Tell’s son, while he 
stands fearless, the apple on his head, excites 
-great sympathy among the audience. Touching 
too, is the happy reunion of Tels family 
after the stormy scenes by the lake and the 
final death of Gessler. All the peasants 
cassemble below, wave to Tell, and testify 
their. appreciation of his daring by a song 

praise, 
~The performance lasts about four hours. 
The articulation of the performers, though 
“savouring of dialect, is excellent. The 
inging, too, which varies from unison to 
2ight-part chorus, is ef a higher standard 
an might be expected of uncultured 
's. The purpose of the whole under- 
is twofold. Firstly, this realistic 
representation of Schiller’s great work has 
in educative influence over both actors and 
pectators. Secondly, the proceeds, which 
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are enormous, are devoted to charitable - 
urposes. The actors are content with very 


; to act for the love of it. 







entirely in gold, and stretches fre 
-side of the edifice to the other. 







ÅNOTHER LANDMARK or Bat 

tue “Roomantay Omare 

On the slope of a wooded em 
overlooking the town, stands an exe 
chapel of stone, popularly ealled 
Roumanian chapel.”» Jt was built in 
by Prince Stourdza in memory. of: his 
Prioce Michel Stourdza who died tragi 
at the age of 17 years. On rare oea 
the church is opened to the public. 
services of the Greek Orthodox Chu 
sometimes held. The tombs of the Sto 



















































Retherbrunnen 









family are in the crypt below. In- for 
days the golden dome could be seen fro 
parts of Baden-Baden : when the sun shon 
it, it glittered among the green of the for 
like a solitary orange among 
of a grove of orange trees, 
the war the gold was taken off 
down for national purposes. In the interi 
the walls are all of marble. The seul 
are by Italian artists. The frescoes, dep 
Biblical scenes, are particularly - clea 
beautiful, all having a gold background 
large carved altar-screen is alsoo 





































































km G unless a3 id Sy F a 
seriously. The nation, he said, had not 
yet by any means reached its full height, 
walls, the floor and the statues is a and so far merely attempts at reconstruction 
fect setting for the mural paintings, whose had been made. If it had been glorious 
res are so lifelike that they almost seem to fight and die for the Fatherland, surely it 
breathe. It is difficult to imagine a was no less glorious to live and work for | 
» more beautiful and more touching it. Thirdly, Herr Trunk pointed out — 
nt of parental affection and sorrow. the dangers of exaggerated patriotism, and 
the necessity for a broader conception of 
humanity. Patriotism must not be so 
narrow as to preclude an international 
a memorial meeting in Baden-Baden outlcok. The avoidance of wars, and a 
_ celebrate the anniversary of the more harmonious understanding among the — 
undation of the new constitution of nations, must be the ultimate issue. ayy 
mar Herr Trunk, Minister of Justice It is a common experience that the — 
, was the principal speaker, and native residents of a beauty-spot lack — 
i f his remarks were rather significant. enthusiasm, and leave the appreciation of 
n asking his countrymen to be ardent its scenic advantages to the tourist. Not | 
porters of their new constitution, he so the Baden-Badeners, who know and love | 
that a country which had sueceeded every nook of their cosy little nest. Many 
ring internal order in so few months Baden-Badeners complain that business is. 
‘the disastrous issue of the war, might bad—if they could make up their minds to 
| be proud of her constitution. He said, migrate to one of the larger towns, they — 
ever, that there were three main points would be better off financially. But they 
ch needed emphasis. Firstly, the neces- stay on. The fact is that they have not 
for more and more unity; secondly, the heart to tear themselves away from — 
fact that each citizen has duties as their beautiful Baden-Baden. af 
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CONCLUSION 


EVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


ks in the following languages will be noticed: Assamese, Bengali. English, French, German, 
ati, Hindi, Italian, Kanarese, Malayalam, Marathi, Nepali, Oriya, Portuguese, pat mages Sindhi, 
Tamil, Telugu and Urdu. Newspapers, periodicals, school and college teat-books and their 
s. pamphlets and leaflets, reprints of magaxine articles, addresses, etc., will not be notic 
cipt of books received for review will not be acknowledged, nor any queries relating thereto- 
d. The review of any book is not guaranteed. Books should be sent to our office, addressec 
ssamese Reviewer, the Hindi Reviewer, the Bengali Reviewer. ete., according to the language 
books. No criticisms of book-reviews and notices will be published.—Editor, Ww R] ; 


T ENGLISH genius to the utmost in onder to make these 
aes “a rate mu “stones o rissa? speak ou e early 
Orp Brama gramon, Po he. Vegan history of Kalinga culture. Still after one hun 
pe Sagan a rior Boni edhab Bi mgs years of intensive study they seem to baffie us at 
critica nota Ve Publish a bi th lini arut, every step and so many important, problems in the 
D.Litt. (London). x as y the University political, artistic, and’ religious history | of Orissa 
tta. Pp. xx 324. É _ of those days remain still unsolved. The most 
ike the Art of Orissa, these early epigraphic systematic attempt to unravel those mysteries were 
cuments of ancient Kalinga attracted the made by two of our greatest historian epigraphists 
red attention of a generation of antiquarians. Kashiprasad Ja aswal an 
irst_ facsimile of the inscriptions was, taken who collabora for over ten 17-27) an 
Col. Mackenzie and published by A. Sterling clarified several obscure corridors of that history, 
the Asiatic Researches (1825) over a_ century d Dr. Barua in his latest study on the subject 
ce a  Kiltoe Prinsep ae am has with characteristic justice dedicated t ent 
n (1877), Ri La i 0), y > to of those who, p ) k 
am (187 fale tnd KP this work ee h 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS | 499) 


method of recapitulating all previous readings 
interpretations and suggestions make the present 
volume eminently useful and instructive to all 
students of Indian epigraphy_ who will be grateful 
for his all-round survey. -In transcription and 
translation of these valuable documents Dr. Barua has 
-made several distinct improvements. But his most 
original contribution consists in illuminating the 
often baffling texts of the inscription with citations 
of Buddhist and Jain texts of rare value. Many 
will probably differ from him in his couclusions 
but every, student of the antiquities of Orissa must 
dip into the pages of his volume for scintillating 
suggestions and fresh lights radiating from his 
notes occupying over half the bulk of the book. 
His notes on the “Geographical allusions” and on 
the “personal history of Kharavela,” as pieces of 
archaeological reconstruction, are admirable. A “List 
of inseriptional words,” and an “Index to Notes” add 
to the reference value of the book. We recommend 
the volumes to every earnest student of Indology. 


K. Nace 


© Faxy Puysicray: By Dr. D. N. 
' Published by the author from 3-2 
Calcutta. Price Re. 1. 


_ The author’s endeavour to present to the public 
in a handy form a short and concise description 
of common diseases and their homeopathic treat- 
ment deserves credit. Unlike other homeopathic 
authors, who supply generally indications of 
foreign and imported drugs, Dr. Chatterjee has 
sought to introduce here a number of indigenous 

rugs taken from Auryedic and other sources. 
But such attempts at introducing them, wanting 
jin pathognomic provings or clinical verification 
“are of no use as empirical uses are forbidden in 
Homeopathy. Dr. Chatterjee ‘ought to have 
described his personal experiences regarding such 
drugs if he had any. , 

The author says in his preface that only the 
characteristie symptoms of the indicated remedies 
‘are mentioned in each sphere of diseases, but in 
reality. one finds in most instances only some 
general symptomatic indications instead of 
characteristic ones. Lastly, it would have been 
better if the author had tried to give a few 
surer indications of selected drugs of practical 
importance than enumerating a host of them of 
lesser importance, which will not help any one 
in, time of emergency, We hope, in the next 
edition of this book, Dr. Chatterjee would rather 
arrange them either alphabetically or, in order of 
importance than describe them irregularly as 
he has done in the present case. 


Chatterjee. 
College Street, 
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Rawayana : By P. G. Menon, B.A. LL.B. ; S.D. 
Printing Works, Ernakulam, 203 pp. Price 12 as. 


An English Ramayana is a necessity, now that 
Bengali dramatists are invading foreign countries. 
This book will enlighten foreigners on, Indian 
mythology. Mr. Menon has omitted Sita’s banishment, 
probably to maintain Rama’s reputation. Valmiki 
wrote the Ramayana, not Mr. Menon. He has no 
business to hide the fact that Rama, to please 
his subjects, condemned Sita to exile. Mr. Menon 


movement . 


might as well deny that Rama’s favourite general, 
Hanuman, ‘had a long tail. We do not support 
syncopated or doctored mythology, unless it is a. 
joke. Mythology is mythology, and nobody need 
be ashamed of it. 

Critic 


Narurat Tueosopay: by Ernest Wood. Published’ 
by Ganesh & Co., Madras, pp. 246 with several 
allustrations. 


This book professes to base theosophical. 
beliefs on man’s experience of himself and of the 
world. Theosophy, according to the author, is 
“the opposite of every kind of materialism, both. 
scientific and religious.” Strictly speaking, there 
is no such thing as ‘revealed’ theosophy; yet, lest 
people be misled into the belief that theosophy 
is a matter of revelation, Mr. Wood calls his 
book “Natural Theosophy.’ . 

The book is divided into two parts—Part I 
speaks of Life and lis Purpose ; while Part II 
has a somewhat cryptic name Happenings By 
The Way., The relation between the two parts, 
however, is not quite clear. 

We learn from the author himself (pp. 143-144) 
that the ideas expressed in the book were not 
acceptable to the older theosophists twenty-five- 
years ago. But he insists that his is the correct 
exposition of theosophy. This is rather a delicate 
matter on which a unon-theosophist had better: 
not express an opinion. 

Mr. Wood is a philosopher—or, rather, claims. 
to be one—but neither in thought nor in language 
does he follow the conventional style of philosophy. 
This is not necessarily a compliment. Some of 
his utterances are vague without being delightful; 
sometimes he verges on crudeness. Tor instance, 
he calls our world ‘our work’ (p. 29) but would 
not pause to explain why and how. And 
the ‘goal of life,’ he is so enthusiastic that he 
would allow us to call it whatever we like (p. 80),. 
though, on cooler thinking (p. 209), he would 
probably call it ‘perfection.’ | i 

His psychology of desire (p, 58) is open to 
serious question and his logic is occasionally so 
hasty that it is difficult to keep pace with him. 
Thus, p. 64, has the following: 

“Desire awakens thought... 

It is, therefore,. of two kinds.--.” 

The therefore, is by no means clear. 

Some of Mr. Wood’s statements are childish. 
Thus when he says that but for pain “we should. 
be dead within a week,” he is too definite to be. 
scientific. R 3 

In spite of these drawbacks in his method of 
exposition, Mr. Wood must be credited with a 
profound, spiritual tone which pervades his 
book. His leaning towards Hindu thought and 
Hindu ideals is another, striking feature of his 
book. And the topics discussed in the book will. 
always have an appeal for the pious mind. 

_ The get-up, and printing of the book leave- 
little to be desired. i 
U. C. BHATTACHARJEE 


Co-oPERATION IN 


R Bomsay: Edited by Prof. 
H. L. Kaji, M A, BSe, 1 E. S. Vice-President 


of the Bombay Provincial Co-operative Institute. 


Nowhere perhaps in India has the Co-operative- 
been so zealously taken up 


as to. ` 


and. - 
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-methodically pursued. with complete official and 
non-official co-operdtion aS in the Bombay 
Presidency. In presenting an account of the 
achievements of Bombay in the field of co-operation 
through the pages of this book, Prof. Kaji does 
a distinct service to the cause of co-operative 
movement in India. The book is the work of 
several experts who have collaborated to supply 
the best of information on varions topics. and as 
such while it provides much valuable study into 
the problems of co-operation. it lacks that cohesion 
and eoherence which one finds 
one author who has more or less mastered the 
subjects. 

Anyway the book deserves a hearty welcome 
particularly as it brings into prominence the 
distinctive features ot the co-operative movement 
in the Bombay Presidency. where, we understand. 
Lee ta of the usual pitfalls have been successfully 
avoided, 


Tue INDUSTRIAL Drvetorment_or Inpra: By 
Nalini Mohan Pal, M. Se, Ph.D.. Lecturer in 


Economie Geography, Calcutta University. 


This book gives short descriptions and critical 
accounts of various Indian industries with a view 
to meet the requirements of the students of 
Economies and Commerce in Indian universities. 
This is almost. the first work of its kind dealing 
- comprehensively with the history and economics 
of important Indian maanfacturing industries. 

The book is divided into five parts dealing 
respectively with the development of 

a) manufacturing and mining Ka 

b) agricultural industries, 

ic) forest industries, 

(d) factors of production, and 

(e) economic transition. 

The author has taken great pains to collect 
much valuable information about the industries 
which. he treats in the first three parts, but 
unfortunately the presentation is not sufficiently 
well-balanced : as between matters of antedeluvian 
and present-day interests. Moreover, the fourth 
and ‘fifth parts , appear to us to be quite out of 
place, and the comparative carelessness with which 
the topics have been dealt with in chapters 30 
pavers considerably: reduces the value of the 
OOK 

The printing and get-up are not of a good order 
and there remains muck room for improvement 

in future editions. 
aa NALINAKSHA SANYAL 


Tur Kinevom or Barta: By Cedri 16 Dover. 
Allahabad Law Journal Press. Price Rs. 2. 


The author. wants to build his kingdom without 
God. By tracing the evolution of God-idea from 


very early times and rejecting one idea after 
another he comes to the conclusion : “A frank 
materialism is, however, inevitable” (p. 16). But 


he accepts uncritically the eternity of matter and 
its power to produce mind and, therefore, dogmati- 
‘cally, he rejects God but instals.hope instead, 
because “hope is essential. to existence” thereby 
destroying his materialism at the very outset. 
Hope is an ideal principle and‘ not material and 
his thaterialstic master Heraclitus has taught him 
to prize “the things that could he seen, heard and 
learned” (p. iii). He believes in Reason but he 


in the work of, 
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has never analysed “its contents. Really if we 
scratch the author we find him a theist at every 
turn, theonly difference is, he does not know it, and. 
he does not know it because of his confusion of 
thoughts. He says. “we recognize a higher force 
of which we ourselves are a part, but in seeking 
its origin we stop ata stage where Reason can 
take us no.further” (p. 22.) Force itself is not a 
material but a spiritual concept and as we, thinking 
feeling and willing beings, are a part, of it, his 
force becomes a Spiritual principle . in a most 
concrete form. 

Theistic though the author’s views are he fights 
shy of religion and he does so not without reason. 
He has first-hand knowledge of Christianity only and 
from his study of Christian history, especially of 
White’s History of the Conflict between Science and 
Theology in Christendom and Draper’s History of 
the Conflict between Science and Religion he has 
learnt that religion. does more harm than good 
to men. Moreover, the Christian doctrine of 
the jnfallibility of the Bible with its dogma 
“Science wrong, the Bible right,” has hampered 
the progress of science throughout the ages. and 
if science is triumphant to- day, it isin spite 
of Christianity. From this antagonism of Christianity 
to Science his conclusion is that the influence 


_of religion is to debase the human mind. He 


has also found what undesirable effects dogmatic 
religion prodnces on men. of considerable intellectual 
attainments, from whom better things are expected. 


CHRISTIAN DHYANA on, Prayer oF _Lovive 
Recaro, being a study of “The Cloud of Unknow- 
ing’ > By Verrier Elwin of the Christa Seva Sangha, 


` The Cloud of. Unknowing is a hook on mysticism 
by an unknown English author. But the name of 
the book is really ‘a state of mystic experience of 
the soul allied to such visions as the “deep yet 
dazzling darkness,” the “unfathomable abyss,” 
the ‘embrace of the Beloved,” all representing the 
contemplative’s relation with the Absolute during 
his communion with the One. 

As to the purpose of the book the preface says : 
“How to be free from petty mundane distractions, 
how to be purified from the sin that separates, how 
to unify and concentrate the mind, how to disci- 
pline the self and bring it to perfection and to 
God~-such urgent an practical questions are 
asked by all lovers of the nee In The Cloud 
of Unknowing the answer will be found.” The study 
is lucid as well as informing. It will do to one’s 
heart good to read the book. But much discrimina- 
tion would be required to avoid misunderstanding. 
Only a mystic who has been freed from his credal 
shackle and orthodox bias can fully enter into any 
svstem of mysticism. The | preface says about 
The Cloud: “Its basis of Trinitarian Christianity is 
not incidental to its system: itis its life, and its 
entire method denends upon it.” Most truly. But 
we ask. why? Is it not a fact that the very 
scientific concept of Christian Trinity was borrowed 
by St. Angustine from Plotinus and bodily passed 
into Christianity ? 


This really forms the basis of Christian 
mysticism. But unfortunately_ in the book under 
review we miss the name of Plotinus though there 
are hundred other necessary and nnneccessary 
names referred to. To omit the great .Neo-platonist 


_ philosopher of- Alexandria from any handbook of 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


mysticism is to play Hamlet with the part of the 
Prince of Denmark left out: 


DHIRENDRANATH VEDANTAVAGIS 


Tue Lare or Brnoyvenpra Nara Sewn: 
Surendra: Nath Dutt. Navavidhan Trust, aan 
New Road, Alipur, Calcutta. Cloth. Pp. 


Crown Svo., with two portraits. Price Rs. 3. 


This biography of Professor Benoyendra Nath 
Sen contains a fuller account of his life and 
noble work than his Bengali life noticed elsewhere. 
Nothing more need be said of it- than what has 
been said of the Bengali life that it should be 
read by those who do not read Bengali, and that 
those who kaow both the languages should read 
both the works, in order to get “acquainted with 
the high culture and idealism of one of those who 
constituted in their day what may be called the 
flower of Bengal. 


R. ©. 
BENGALI 
Badhu-Baran: By Shri Shanta Devi. Published 
by the Indian Press Limited, Allahabad, and to 
be had of the Indian Publishing House, 22-1 
Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. Price Re. 1-8. Stiff 
Boards, Cloth back, pictorial cover. 310 pages 


Crown Svo. 


This book contains sixteen stories hy Shrimati of R 


Shanta Devi, which fully sustain her high reputa- 
tion as a writer of stories full of deep insight 
into human nature. They show keen powers of 
observation of the social and domestic life of the 
Bengalis. 

The first story, Ruddha-dvar or the “Closed 
Door,” awakens a sense of mystery in’ the reader 
and keeps it up till the end. There is plot interest 
in all the stories, and the plots range over a wide 
variety of situations. An atmosphere of pathos 
pervades them, while there is quiet humour in 
many a passage. The diction is graceful. The 
descriptions of Nature and of what may be called 
the handiwork of man are. graphic and betray 
the sure touch of the artist. x 


RENUKANA AND ÅNUKANA : By Shrimati Shatlabala 
Debi. Published by Dr. J. K. Sen, 44 Hanuman 
Road, New Delhi. Price one rupee each. 


These two books contain for the most: part 


. student community of 
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famous -places of India wech are holy to her, 
but also the dust of all other places as well. 

Her poems will gain in aielity if she strives 
after greater condensation and concentration and 
choses pieces for publication carefully after self- 
criticism. : 


Manama BINAYENDRANATH Sewer Jiwani: _ By. 
Debendranath Basu. Navavidhan Trust, 28 New 
Road, Alipur, Caleulia, Price Rs. 2. Cloth. Pp.: 


250 Crown 8vo. With two portratts. 


This is a biography of the late Professor 
Binayendranath Sen, wuose mournful and untimely 
death took place at the early age of 45. Readers. 
of this book will gain by coming into contact with 
the cultured and devout personality of Professor: 
Sen. He was a sound scholar, a man of examplary 
character and of high aspirations and untiring. 
industry. He served the public, particularly the- 
Calcutta, through the 
Calcutta. University Institute, with characteristic 
zeal and sound judgment. He was no less active 
and enthusiastic as a worker of the church of the: 
New Dispensation. 

io R. ©. 


Ca By Rai Saheb Jagadananda:: 
R Published by Indian Press Lid. of 
fllahabad, To be had “of Indian Publishing. 
alae. Ze 2-1 Cornwallis Street, Calcutta, Price . 
s, 2- : 

Professor Jagadananda Ray of Santiniketan has. 

hitherto been the author of sixteen popuiar books. 

of science in Bengali. This is his seventeenth . 
work. [tis a sort of guide to star-land, meant for. 

children, but fit to be goad by older persons also who 

do not know mach of the starry sky above. The 

language of the book is simple and the treatment: ` 
of the subject attractive. It contains twelve 

coloured charts of the sky for the twelve months. 

of the year, showing the position of the constella-._ 
tion and the Milky Way, with explanatory matter. - 
There are numerous other diagrams, in black and 

white. Mr. Ray has explained why different 

constellations are given names like Scorpio, Leo,. 

etc. and told the mythological stories relating to 

the heavenly bodies which are to be found in 

Hindu and Graeco-Roman mythology. The foun-. 
dations of the Hindu almanac im scientific: 
astronomy have aliso been lucidly brought out.. 

Readers, young and old, are sure to derive pleasure 


and profit from this excellent work. 6 


devotional poems which are the sincere and simple ' ~ 


outpourings of a pious soul. There are poems ‘of 
a different kind also. In one the authoress ex- 
presses her sorrow and shame at the sad plight 
of many Bengali women in Brindaban. In another 
she describes how her love of the Motherland has 
broadened by her long residence in Delhi, though 
it has not lessened her affection for Bengal. In 
still another she. voices her -feeling-against those 
religious teachers and reformers who have inveigh- 
ed against or assigned a lower place in society 
to the sex of the mothers of the race. All such 
poems cannot be separately referred to. But 
one more may be mentioned in which 
authoress says that it is not only the dust of the 


the ° 


CHOLERA CHIKITSA OR PRACTICAL TREATMENT OF” 
CHOLERA oN Howeoratuic Princietes: by Dr. Jnan ` 
Moitra. Published by Akshoya Kumar Aeitras : 
from 20, Mohendra Gossain Lane, Caleutia. Pri ice 
‘Rs. 2-13, 

The main portion of the book deals with homeo- . 
pathic treatment of cholera. It also contains. 
various other chapters under such headings as - 
definition and synonyms. history, aeteology, epi--- 
demiology, symptomatolgy, pathology, prophylaxis, ” 
complication, diagnosis etc. : 

The author discusses the various forms of the” 
disease which are manifested epidemically andi- 
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‘sporadically, describes and, explains the homeopa- 
thic treatment of the_ disease in detail, and also 
gives a comparative study of important medicines. 
The chapter on prophylaxis is incomplete inas- 
. much as ‘the author has nothing to say about 
hygienic principles, which are essentials in preven- 
ting the spread of the disease, and which a practi- 
tioner should be well acquaintéd with, when he is 
treating a case of cholera The author has taken 
a bold step in pointing out that the knowledge of 
pathology. which homee paths have so jong given 
no importance to, should not. oe neglected in future. 
The book is written in simple Bengali. It will 
no doubt be appreciated by the new practitioners 
and students for whom it is especially intended. 


DWIJENDRA Dr 


MARATHI 


araida farsa mst Selected Stories from Jatak. 


Translated by Professor Joshi of Baroda 
Price Re. 1-12-0. 


One hundred and thirty-nine stories have been 
selected and translated. These stories depict the 
condition and customs of the then society. This 
translation is more accurate and readable than 

‘tits English rendering though it contains some 

coined words. The introduction is learned as 
‘it deals with the times of the Jatakas, their 
relation with other folk literature, their historical 
importance _and teaching, The author or the 
translator will be thanked by every reader. 

amaaa aT (Gita by Messrs. Naik and 
Ajgaokar.) Priez Rs. 4, pages 250. 

The publication contains’ ` nearly twenty 
‘commentaries on the first cinto of the holy book 
which consists of 18 cantos dealing with ethics 
and philosophy. Shri Shankaracharya and a few 
other philosophers, have not at all explained this 
first canto, thinking it to be aun introduction. 
The authors must be congratulated on a'l the 
troubles they took in collecting and printing in 
this volume these twenty explantory notes, some 
of which are unpublished. 


College. 


V. S. WAKASKAR 
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GUJARATI 


(D Krureaxı xi Kamas: By Jhaverchand 
Meghani. Pp. 82. Price Annas 6. 3rd . Edition. 


(2) Orro axv Oruzr Love Tares : By Jhaverchand 
Meghani, pp. 98. Price As. 4. ` 


(3) .Somesopy’s Darte ann Ormer Sones, * 
By the same author, pp. 86. Price Annas. 6. 


(4) Narym Latas. By JSharerchand ‘Meghani, 
and Kakalbhai Kothari. Pp. 96. Price Annas 4. 
All published by the Saurashtra Sahitya slandir, 
Ranpur. 1931. 


We have already noticed 
first published and are so glad that a third 
edition has so soon been called for. It is 
brought out at a reduced price. The object 
of the Sahitya Mandir is tọ make available the 
folklore literature of Kathiavad, and other 
patriotic literature at popular prices, and all 
these four books fulfil that test. Olipo consists 
of very, readable ‘and passionate love tales, 
while, Somebody’s Darling and other Songs, are 
galloping. emotion-exciting, patriotic songs written 
by Mr. Meghani in and outside the jail during- 
the Civil Disobedience period. Although published 
only recently, they have already become popular. 
Lala Lajpatrai’s Life (4) is a valuable contribution. 
It reads, more like a story, a novel, than a 
biography -and thus attracts all sorts of readers. 
It is worth perusal, at least for its simple and 
original style. 


(1) when it was 


Patancryan: By Jamu Dani. Published by the 
New Hra School. © Bombay. Thick Card- 
bod. Illustrated Cover. Pp. 44 & 14. Price 


Re. 0-10-0 (193D. 


The title of this small and attractive little 
volume means “Butterflies.” It contains 40 songs 
on all sorts of subjects dear to sma'l children. 
They are composed after considerable experience 
of the requirements of children by one who has 
lived with them, and_ the success of his 
undertaking was assured when he found the 
little ones singing them with great gusto. 
Publication was ventured only after this test 
was passed. We, therefore, hope that other 
juvenile institutions will also find them useful. 


KMI. 
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The Geological Survey of India 
By “GNOSTIC” 


T the back of the Indian Museum and 
within the Museum compound in 
Chowringhee Road, Caleutta, is situated 

a very old scientific department under the 
control of the Government of India—one of 
the oldest departments of its kind—namely, 
The Geological Survey of India. The 
nucleus of the department dates back to 
about 1818, when the Hast India Company 
had a geologist attached to the great Trigono- 
metrical Survey. The very first geological 
report emanating from the Government was 
issued in 1850 when a publication entitled 
“Report of the Geological Survey of India 
for 1848-49 was published by Dr. John 
McClelland. In the next year Dr. Thomas 
Oldham, then Director of the Irish Survey, 
was appointed as the Superintendent of the 
Geological Survey of India, and with his 
advent the work assumed importance. When 
he took over charge, there was one assistant, 
My. Theobald, already in service. The next 
five years saw the appointment of seven 
assistants, the best known of them being 
H. B. Medlicott and W. T. Blanford. 

The re-organization of tbe department as 
a regular service really dates from 1856, when 
Dr. Oldham became Director with fifteen 
graded assistants and a palaeontologist under 
him. Thougb, during the succeeding years, 
the area of “British India? was considerably 
enlarged, and the sphere .of activities of the 
Department with it, the strength of the 
Department was reduced -by three assistants 
in 1866, To compensate for this, the Govern- 
ment decided to appoint two. experts, whose 
duty it was to concentrate on the investiga- 
tion of economic minerals. But, owing to 
some reason or rather, the posts were filled 
up only in 1899, when Messrs. Stonier, 
Reader and Hatch joined. 

By 1900 the Departmental activities had 
grown so much that already 30 volumes of 
“Records,” 29 of “Memoirs” and 20 
of “Palaeontologia Indica” were published. 
Much earlier than this, in 1879, two volumes 
of a Manual of the Geology of India by H. 
B. Medlicott and W. T. Blanford had appeared. 
A volume on economic geology by V. Ball 


and one on mineralogy by F. R. Mallet were 


published about 1887. The Manual was 


RR — A 


so much in demand that it was soon out of 
print anda revised and re-written edition 
was published in 1894 by R D. Oldham. In 
this book, which to this day is a valuable 
compendium of Indian geology, the subject 
is treated as an. entity and not as separate 
bits as in the previous cãition. 

From the time of the re-organization of 
the Department, equal attention was paid to 
the investigation of economic minerals as 
well as to the mapping and correlation of 
the different formations of India. On the 
economie side several coalfields were surveyed 
and several deposits of useful minerals were 
discovered. On the scientifc side there were 
several studies of fundamental importance. 
A good deal of excellent palaeontological 
work was accomplished by such celebrated 
men as Noetling, Waagen, Stoliczka, von 
Krafft and others. In the present century, 
however, except for Vredenburg and Pilgrim 
there -have been no palaeontologists of note 
to continue the excellent work of the last 
century. i 

The studies Siwalik 


on the system, the 


origin of the Gangetic alluvium and of the 


Gondwana system . stand out prominently 
among the results achieved by the veteran: 
of the last century. The existence of a glacia 
epoch in the Permian times was first esta 
blished in this country and has later on beer 
confirmed by researches in South Africa 
Australia and Brazil. The report on the 
great Assam earthquake of 1897 is a classi 
of its character which incidentally afforde 
its author an opportunity for specializin; 
deeply in seismology. 

In the present century up to the out 
break of the war in 1914, the Departmen 
continued to progress. The war perior 
necessitated the suspension of mapping anc 
purely scientific work, and concentration o 
attention on economic studies mainly fo 
discovering new sources of minerals or fo 
increasing the output of existing mines. 

The post-war period witnessed an enlarge 
ment of the cadre of the Department, rathe 
by degrees, to the present one, consisting o 


a Director, six Supenintendents twenty-te 
Assistant Superintendents and six sub 
Assistant Superintendents. The importan 
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economic enquiries of this period include 
bauxite, aluminous refractories and a re- 
survey of the coalfields. Large stretches. of 
country have been re-surveyed and mapped 
on modern sheets in almost every province. 
The public seem to be unaware of the 
many-sided activities of this Department, 
though a summary of these is to be found in 
the annual report of the Director published 
every year in the “Records of the Geological 
Survey of India.” Moreover, once in every five 
‘years a summary of the mineral production 
and resources of the country is published in 
a volume issued as “Quinquennial Report of 
the Mineral Production of India.” 
The Department is also of utility in other 
ways. It advises municipalities, cantonments 
and other .public bodies on problems con- 
nected with water-supply, sites for wells, 
reservoirs, etc. The Railways and the Public 
Works Department frequently seek its help 
` regarding sites for construction of bridges 
and other’structures, alignment of roads and 
tunnels and materials for the construction of 
roads and buildings. It advises the public 
on the suitability or otherwise of 
mineral specimens and rocks sent to ‘it for 
. identificatian, so that these can be used to 


the best advantage. This work of the 
Department is done free of charge. Again, 
enquiries regarding sources of mineral 


materials are answered and every attempt 
is made to be of service to the public. 
Attached to the Department is the 
Geological Section of the Indian Museum, 
wherein are exhibited minerals, rocks and fossils 
of importance, notlonly Indian but also foreign. 


A duplicate collection of minerals, rocks 
and fossils is also kept and replenished 
from time to time, for purposes of 


presentation to, or exchange with, education 
and research institutions. For several years 
now, a Drawing Department has been an 
integral part of ‘the Survey, where all 
_Sketches and photographs for publication by 
the Office are prepared. Lastly, it must be 
mentioned that a well-equipped laboratory and 
a magnificent library, are attached to this 
Department, to which access is given by the 
Director to bonu-fide students and scientists. 

The activities of the Department are now 
of the same character as in the previous 
years. Whereas similar departments in other 
countries are being constantly enlarged and 
improved, we find here a conservatism hard 
to beat. The reports published by the 
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Geological Survey, whether of areal surveys 
or of economic inguires can scarcely be 
considered to be of the same standard as 
those published in other countries. They 
lack especially laboratory data, for instance 
chemical analyses. This means that the 
growth of laboratory facilities has not been 
keeping pace with the times. Again, the 
department suffers by trying to fit every 
officer into every sort of geological job, by 
which means specialization is effectively 
stopped. 


Ta the present stage of development of 
this country there is a great need for 
extending the department and enabling it to 
perform the same functions as similar 
departments elsewhere. Instead, we hear 
that our zealous legislators are recommend- 
ing a drastic curtailment of the department, 
if not its total abolition! Supposing that _ 
its activities are considerably reduced, it 
will then be nothing more than a glorified 
prospecting - department. There might have 
been special reasons during the war for 
such a transformation, but now, in spite of 
the financial stringency, tbere seems to be 


none. . Instead of the suggestion being a 
real measure of economy, itis likely to 
prove to be a considerable hindrance to 
future development. Men in scientific 
departments need to be thoroughly 
up-to-date, if they: do not actually 
initiate and lead research. And research 


may be directed as much to economic 
problems as to purely academic problems. 
If activities are diverted to what may, for 
the time being, seem to be useful, it will be 
difficult later on to make up for lost time. 

In the United States, for instance, the 
maintenance of a Bureau of mines bas been 
of immense benefit to the mining industry. 
By its close co-operation with.the Geological 
Survey it has enabled the U. S. to take the 
lead in the field of mining, metallurgy and 
investigation of ore deposits. In this country, 
however, the mining department.is no more 


than an inspecting body and so the 
Geological Survey is the only department 
which can investigate the theoretical and. 


practical aspects of the mineral industry. 


It is to be hoped therefore that the ill-advised 


step of closing or curtailing the activities of 
the scientific departments will not be seriously 
taken up, for this will only result in 
putting back the clock of progress for several 
years to come. l 





The Rôle of Indian Women 


Dr. Parulekar 
series “Renascent India” 
these columns, 
Aryan Path. 
paper he writes about Indian women—and 
what he calls their old rôle in a new world : 


from whose 


interesting 
we have quoted in 

continues his studies in The 
In the latest number of that 


Just as the present Indian revolution 
attracted the world’s attention to women, it has 
also created new problems in the country. As 
the social structure of centuries began disintegrat- 
ing. the span of social contacts has widened. In 
the case of woman the change is specially great. 
So great that it is agitating “people’s minds : what 


has 


is her attitude going to be towards men and the’ 


ancient culture of the country ? The answer is 
given in two ways; The orthodox fundamentalist 
is dying if not dead ; but his place is fast taken 
by a new opportunist whose religion is on a par 
T. the patriotic professions of the money maker. 
His first care is to ensure profit not assure himself 
of principles, and to speculate in real. estate rather 
than on religion. But with the -assurance of 
coming settlement, his mind moves in the direc- 
tions of reviving the old order. At the moment 
such men are giving women a sufficiently long 
rope in politics and in movements preliminary tọ 
political freedom. But after Swaraj is attained 
they would like to see women return to the house- 
keeping business. In their hearts they believe 
{thoueh they dare not say so that the only way 
to save the home is to speak of it as the glorious 
preserve of the women in which domain men are 
too incompetent to interfere! On the other hand 
there are the extreme socialists whose opinions 
vary from the philosophic collectivism of Plato 
to the materialistic communism of Marx; these 
are the raw product of the new age, ideas, and 
ambitions. According to them the ideal state and 
factory are bound to make home and family super- 
fluous. Their goalis to raze home and education, 
prince and priest, capitalist as well as bourgeois 
culture in order to make workers feel less inferior 
in status. Between these two types of thinkers, the 
orthodox and the modernist, wait the majority of 
the people who wonder how woman is going to 
fare in future, and how she is going to behave. l 
ome is a laboratory where people learn to 
live in mutual confidence, and in security seasoned 
with love. Far from abolishing homes, India 
will need them the more. the more she progresses 
along industrial lines. It is a very difficult pro- 
biem and very urgent in our times to translate 
in social conduct such judgment, mutual under- 
standing, give and take or rather give without 
take if necessary, as prevail in a happy family. 
The spiritual qualities which the Indian woman 
has developed in homes are needed hy society 
at large. Hampered with caste limitations and 


do- pease taboos she has had few opportunities 
to try out her “home-made” methods on society 
on any large scale. Now that she is free and 
her activity is widening beyond the traditional 
limits, the task ahead of her is to build a passage 
between home and society, so that the-virtues of 
the one may be passed on to the other and soicety 
may rise to the consciousness of one family. The 
sacrifices of Indian womanhood may then ‘help to 
build a civilization large enough to house a happy 
India in the. midst of a peace-loving world. 


“Marshal Foch and Karma Yoga” 


Everybody knows that Marshal Foch 
was a very ‘religious man But Prabuddha 


` Bharata would go further and claim him as 


a Karma Yogin: 


There is ohne so incompatible as religon and ~ 
military life. t history does not fail to supply ` 
instances of reat generals who were withal deeply 
imbued with religious spirit. Itis said by an 
intimate friend of Marshal Foch that faith and 


prayer played a great part in the formation of his: — 


character. Marshal Foch had an intense conviction 
that God as a supreme master controls the course `; 
of all events. When he was once praised for * 
his military genius,.he promptly protested and said, 
“No, no, genius has nothing to do with it, I have 
thought, planned and reflected. But when every- 
thing had been considered, I have never seen the 
way to solution. Finally, when the ‘Yes’ had to be 
given on which thousands of lives were going to 
depend, J felt myself to be blind instrument of 
Providence.” 

"The idea that it was God who was working 
through him and he was simply a tool in the hands 
of God had been reiterated by him on more ‘than 
one occasion. Yet he did not fail to exert himself 
to the utmost to snatch victory from his foes. 
Belief in God did not make him inert and idle. On 
this point he once said, “There is no need to 
confuse the miraculous with the providential. 
Strictly, it is not proper to speak of the miracle of. 
of Marne, or the mirac'e of the Yser------the miracle 
of victory. This would be to disparage the tremen- 
dous part played by our troops. As far as I am 
concerned, when at an historic momenta clear 
vision is given to a man and the event proves that 
this clear vision has determined movements of 
enormous consequence, in an important war, 1 hold 
that this clear view (such as I think I had at 
Marne, at the Yser---) comes from a providential 
infiuence in the hands of which man is an instru- 
ment, and thatthe trumphal decision is brought 
from on high by a will superior and divine.” 

This sounds like the talk of a Karma-Yogin 
who finds inaction in action, and fights the enemies 
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on the conviction of the truth of the saying, “Verily. 
by Myself have they been already slain; be thou 
merely an apparent cause------”’ 

Amongst those two or 
nourished the religious life of the great Marshal, 
Imitation of Jesus Christ was one. 


Faiths Qld and New 


In the same paper there is a very 
interesting discussion how modern sceptics 
accept new scientific dogmas with unquestion- 
ing faith ; 


Children are not so much afraid of ghosts and 
and hobgoblins as the modern people are of super- 
stitions and orthodoxis. The modern mind revels in 
being able to free itself more and more from the 
shackles of superstitious traditions and old beliefs. 
‘But such is the irony of fate, it has simply substi- 
tuted a fresh set of superstitions in place of those 
which it dreaded. If, people will scrutinize the 

` religious beliefs of their forefathers to see if they 
' ĉan stand the test of reason, they will swallow 
anything that comes from the political demagogues. 
If the people nowadays are trying to shake off all 
superstitions and meaningless customs of the society 
and the old generation, they are lending themselves 
to the influence of the superstitions of the print, 
superstitions of science and so on. They will not 
believe what is said in the scripture, though it may 
‘ contain many things that are based on experience 
. but they will take to be true all that comes out in 
the morning newspaper. If ‘they will think it as 
derogatory to their self-respect as a rational being 
to believe anything said by an old teacher, hoary 
with experiences, they will be easily moved by the 
harangue of their party leaders. If they will throw 
aside the teachings of the Prophets of religion, they 
will_enthrone instead Prophets of science. Any 
word froma scientist will be taken as a gospel 
truth From the beginning of the present century 
Einstein has been ruling the field of science with 
his theory which is said to be intelligible to a 
number of persons, who can be counted on the 
fingers. Recently. ata meeting of the German 
Physical Society the Professor announces that all 
that he has said so long might not be true. With 
regard to this the Manchester Guardian says: 
“The present age is, reputed to be sceptical and 
incredulons, but that is true only of its attitude to 
religious doctrine. To scientific and quasi-scientific 


theory it turns a gaping receptivity, On that side. 


it revels in the incomprehensible. Professor 
_Hinstein’s theory of relativity. is understood by 
few; but it has been accepted, in blind faith by 
the multitude, Now Einstein himself shakes the 
foundation of their faith... Einstein announced 
that ‘a, certain modification of the general theory _of 
relativity might be needed as ą result of Dr. 
Freundich’s observations.’ To most of us the 
modification will be as elusive as the main theory. 
but we shall believe int none the. less, just as 
there are said to be . people with an Imperturbabl 
faith in the Thirty-nine Articles.” The fact is unless 
man realize the final Truth. he mast stumble from 
error to error, There is however this difference 
between religion and science: Beliefs in religion 
affect life much more vitally than those in science. 


three books which - 


. meaning and 
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And science has shown greater capacity to shake 
off old worn-out theories than many religions have - 
given examples of their power to free themselves 
from dogmas, even when found harmful 


Royalties and Insurance 


We have never heard that Royalty was 
given to the habit of insuring themselves. 
But the frequency with which thrones are 
toppling down onall sides, it seems, makes the 
security that insuraace offers a necessity for 
them. This, at any rate, is the argument of 
the editor of the Insurance World: 


Kings and princes very seldom insure their 
lives or property, they aré so sure of ending their 
days in luxury and comfort. The Zemindars of 
our country: like to follow the footsteps of these 
great men and so they too, shun the insurance 
companies. But to-day that famous Shakespearian 
line has incurred a deeper and a more significant 
i we find it to be too true that 
“Uneasy lies the bead that wears the Crown.” 
The world is marching rapidly towards democracy, 
and King after King are being | seen to be 
abdicating their thrones out of their own accord 
or being forced to do so by their people. No less 
than eight or nine Kings have lost their thrones 
since the day Russia the submissive revolted 
against the Imperialistic power and in_ spite of 
guards took the life of the Tzar of all Russians. 
Manoel of Portugal, Ferdinand, of Bulgaria, Otto 
of Hungary, Zita of Austria. Wilhelm of Germany, - 
Amanullah of Afghanistan, Hussein of Hedjaz and 
Alfonso of Spain all had to give in to the tide of 
democracy in some shape or other and leave 
their country to be an exile in other lands. | > 

Some of these Kings and Emperors are living 
a life of comparative comfort and luxury in 
London, Paris, Rome or Louvain or some one or 
other big city in Europe but when we think of 
the lives they lived as royalties, the pomp and 
grandeur they enjoyed, the palaces, castles, cars i 
and horses they had at their disposal their present 
style dwindle almost into nothingness. In India 
we have seen great personages from the family 
of princes fleeing for their lives from their states, 
princes being forced to abdicate their gadis and 
to stay content with a bhata or pension which. 
to their expensive habits are but mere drops of 
rain to be sucked up by a parched earth soon. 
So in an age which refuses to believe in the myth 
of the divine rights of Kings and Princes, an age 
which is respecter of persons and not of 


.personages, we ask these once. high and mighties 


to climb down from their Olympic estates and 
insure their lives and thrones against loss: this 
may help them to ease their lives when over- 
thrown by giant hands they spend their days in 
lorn seclusion and quiet. For some, the days need 
not be what they usually be. days dependent on 
the pity and charity of others. i 
Companies doing loss insurance business may 
not be loth to insure the throne, the palaces with 
their paraphernalia anā the jewels. As for lives, 
Kings and Princes and -Zemindars, Rajas and 
Maharajahs, whatever they be are but individuals. 
and as such are prone to suffer from the common 


‘social’ sins give us an 
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there cannot be any 
for them not to guard 
themselves against the hazardi of death. Even if 
it be that nihilistic tendency ‘would run rampant 
over the earth. taking the lives of Kings as did 
once our PARASHURAM, yet there might be insurance 
companies willing to take the risk at a higher 
rate of premium. But the present day history 
tells us that there are not so many PARASHURAMAS 
as there were in the days gone by. 

As for the loss of their thrones, even if they 
find it difficult to effect any insurance against 
such calamity, they may demand of the state an 
Unemployment Insurance to guard against their 
being deprived of the very “uneasy” employ ment 
of wearing a crown 

Dreamers of a new 
building the world anew 


frailty of man. So` 
insurmountable reason 


kind of state dreaming of 
may now give a fleeting 


thought to the question that one day their state ` 


Insurance department may be facing the problem 
of paying the claim of a_loss of throne or the 
loss of employment by a Prince: 


Christianity and Women 


The C. S. S. summarizes the precepts of 
Jesus about women : 


Jesus gave no specific teaching concerning 
women as some religious teachers have done. It 
was due to the fact that Jesus treated man and 
woman alike. He never countenanced a double 
standard. He gave the same appeal to all mankind. 
but the women responded more thoroughly to His 
teaching. But Jet us see His teaching that affects 
women. His brief- words on marriage. divorce and 
inkling of His rie 
Math. 19; 2-2. Mark 10: 2-12, 
Luke 16:18). “For this cause shall a man leave 
father and mother and shall cleave to his wife and 
they twain shall *be one flesh. Wherefore they are 
no more twain but one fiesh (Math. 19: 5.6). 
“Whosoever shal! put, away: his wife (saving for 
the cause of pornieney) causeth her to commit 
adultery” (Math. 5:52). The words: in brackets 
are omitted in some manuscripts. His ideals 
therefore for marriage were monogamy. one man 
and one woman, equality of status and worth, union 
that they ` become one and indissolubility. “What 
God hath joined let no man put asunder”. Christ’s 
ideals have put mutual love of wife and husband 
in the foreground. The marriage has been changed 
for the better by the high and honourable position 
accorded to women. The union of sexes has been 
purified by the absolute prohibition of extra- 
matrimonial connection and the emphatic condemna- 
tion_of divorce as essentially sinful. 

His religious teaching has affected women in the 
fact that He has emphasised qualities that are 


(Math 5: 27-32, 


ay feminine. He emphasised love (Math. 
20: Mark 12: 28-31, Luke 10: 25-27). He 
showed the utmost compassion. His parables 


teamed with instances of love working in human 
affairs. Another_ of the virtues He extolled was 
meekness (Math. 5: 5, 10-22 and 39). Itis a virtue 
that all men admire in a woman and despise in a 
man. But not only did Jesus teach by word but 
much more by example. The difference between 
courage aud meekness is that one is a momentary 
act and the other a prolonged bearing. Jesus “for 
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the joy set before Him endured thë Cross despising 
the shame”. (Heb. 12: 2). Then His lofty ideals 


of purity are oad what man pee of 
women only (Math. 5: 27-29, Mark 7: 20-23, 
Math. 15: 18-20, Math. 5: 8). Finally. He em- 


phasised service and humility and by His matchless 
example made His precepts real (Math. 18: 30, 
23: 11-12, Mark 9: 34-36, Luke 14: 7-11). 


Essentials of Sikhism 


Sikhism has always been known as one of 
the manliest and noblest. of creeds. Dr. Mohan ` 
Singh writes in The Khalsa Review about 
the essentials of that creed. He says: 


In so far as. therefore, Guru Govind Singh, the 
the founder of Sikhism emphasised the virtue of 
uncontaminated and Divine bravery and the condi- 
tions of its attaiument. namely, simplicity of life 
and manners, and practical recognition of the 
brotherhood of man, so far has he supplied us of 
the twentieth century the best weapon that for the 
further progress of our present civilization, we need 
badly making use of. Sikhism. in this light, is a 
universal invitation to all individuals of whaterer 
country or race to hold aloft the banner pa Bravery. 
Its trumpet call to them is. “Be brave, for Bravery 
is the most cardinal of all virtues ; only the brave 
can be the successful instruments of the fulfilment 
of His Divine plans. But you can’t be brave, you 
can never fight to success with another, if ‘the 
cause that you espouse is bad, is evil, is contami- 
nated by the diseases of hatred. viclence, untruth, 
selfishness and lust. You can’t be brave if you 
lead lives of comfortand luxury, if youlook down on 
men of darker colours. rougher manners. weaker 
constitutione, ae powers and of different beliefs. 
You can’t be rea lly brave unless you think yourself 
immortal, your ideals eternal, your father in Heaven 
as the sole ultimate Judge and Righter of wrongs, 
and your duty on earth as the fearless peaceful 
championship of all causes that stand for Him 
and for the prevalence of his laws of equal and 
common liberty, equal and common opportunities 
equal and common rights, equal and common 
privileges, equal mid common w iis G Shall we 
heed that call ? Shall we accept this Gospel that 
does away with exclusionism. exploitation and 
grabbing, and provides you the opportunity to 
come on a common platform where you have not 
to confront the fetters of “caste and Kitab and 
conquest.” 


Superstition 


Mrs. BE. V. Davis contributes a very 
interesting study on superstitions to he 
Indian + 


Owing to the rapid advance of knowledge. the 
West is comparatively free from superstitions that 
are of aharmful nature. Traces of belief in sorcery 
and witchcraft are still visible here and there. Two 
or three hundred years ago, burning of witches ' 
was very common. You have proof of it in the 
literature of the time : and in the records which 
tell you of thousands of poor old women who were 


` “burnt, alive for witchcraft. 
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As late as fifty years 
aco in England, a story. is related of a family 
where six children died in succession ; their feet 
having mortified and dropped off. The neighbour- 
hood said it was the result of witchcraft. Investi- 
gations later on showed that it was due to the 
improvident use of some pernicious food., 

Leaving this dismal side of superstitions,, let us 
turn our attention to the more trivial side, the silly 
superstitions which do not do any particular harm 
to anybody, but which, can be described as social 
diversions, perhaps superstitions that have their 
roots in the past and are thereby interestivg, Let 
us take the ordinary superstition about No. 13 
which is very common in the West. The following 
incident may be a surprise to many of you here. 
When the s.s. “Mauretania” was due to sail from 
New York to England on Friday, the 13th of a 
month, the passengers were so upset about it that 
the sailing was actually postponed until just aiter 
mid-night, so that they could avoid “the ill-luck” 

. of setting out on such an_ill-omened date. The 
London North Eastern Railway abolished No. 13 
from its sleeping car-service, The Savoy Hotel, 
London has no No. 13 on its bed room door, where- 
as another hotel got over the difficulty by starting 
with No. 14! Well. dreadful things do happen on 
Friday and on a 18th, but they. happen on other 
days as well. Those who are superstitious about 
No. 13 have only to think of the “Thirteen Clubs” 
that are run in London and New York. The 

- members meet once a year to. show its contempt 
for superstitions. They meet on Friday the 13th 
of the month, guests sit 13 at each table. A miror 
is broken every time the members are seated, 
waiters come in to the music of the funeral march, 
ices are served in the form of a skull reposing in 
a coffin. The diners even count up to 13 asa 
chant! Still this club goes on as . merrily as any 
other club. ; 


Belief in omens, good and bad, is also a very 
widespread superstition. ‘When great, disasters are 
about to befall a nation or state, it often happens 
that there is some warning” says Herodotus. The 
first day that Julius Ceesar sat on the throne and 
wore a purple rope, an ox was sacrificed and 
it was found that it had no heart. Soon after this 
Cæsar, was assassinated, The owl's cry as a bad 
omen is accepted, both in the East and the West. 
In India some times people desert their homes if 
an owl sits on them and cry ; Shakespeare and 
_ other writers also refer often 10 this bad omen. 

The reason is obvious ; the cry, is dismal, it is 
heard only at night when everything else is silent. 
In India. you get a string. of these tad and good 
omens such as a black cat, a widow, a snake, one 
Brahmin, empty pot, as bad omens; and two 
Brahmins, milk, cow, honey, etc., as good omens. 
‘So strong is the belief with some people that they 
would go back and start after sometime on their 
errand. Some of these of course are easily explain- 
able, why a full pot should be more welcome than 
an empty pot, why honey is preferable toa snake; 
but I have not been able to find out why on_earth 
two Brahmins are to be preferred to one ! “Black 
cat” superstition is common in the West also. It 
is because of its association with witchcraft.: Witches 
are sometimes represented as holding black cats. 
The brain of a black cat is supposed to be one of 
the chief ingredients of the recipe of a witch. Thus 
the poor cat also has to pay the penalty for its 
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colour. Perhaps a consolation—that not only human , 
beings that have to suffer for a.black skin! Oats 
have been suffering for centuries! But there is a 
a ray of hope! In some countries, if a black cat 
comes into the house, itis a sign of good luck. . 
The reason may be ‘because the Egyptians reve- | 
renced the black cat. Thousands of mummies of 
black cats were unearthed in Egypt lately. h 

. Breaking of a mirror is another of the bad 
omens. The origin. probably is this. You could 
read m a mirror or similar substance the will of 
the gods : so, to break it accidentally is an effort 
on the part of the; gods to prevent people from 
seeing their future if it is sad, à e. they break it 
only if the future is sad. But luck is said to last 
seven years, because the Romans believed that 
every seven years saw an important change in 
human life! Napoleon was sọ possessed of this 
superstition that when he accidentally broke the 
glass on Josephine’s picture he would not rest or 
sleep till the messenger whom he had sent to find 
out about her welfare came back ! 

To spill salt is a very bad omen. Judas, at the 
last supper spilt salt, it seems. The real origin of 
belief is to be found in the great respect with 
which galt was regarded. in early days. Homer 
called it salt divine, Plato said it was a thing 
valued by the Gods. In Greece and Rome, it was 
offered sometimes in the sacrifice instead of animals. 
For some tiae, salt was given as part of your 
reward in return for services rendered. So that 
the word “salary” is derived from ‘Salarium’ or 
salt. From this came the expression “to earn one’s 
salt.” eat one’s salt, etc. It is based on common 
sense, that no meal is complete without salt. 
qheor to spill it, is surely a sign of bad 
uck ! 


Sneezing is a bad omen both in the East and 
the West. To many of us it is certainly bad omen, 
because often it is followed by a bad cold ! But 
some regard it very seriously indeed. In India 
some believe it is a sign cf an evil spirit ; probably 
it originated from the savage idea that souls and 
evil spirits go in and out of the body, that you 
sneeze when other evil spirits enter your body and 
probably tickle it. It is a custom with many in 
the West to say “God bless you” when you sneeze. 
It may be to save you from this evil spirit or it 
may be they believe in the following story. 
Before Jacob’s time, i. e., long ago, people sneezed - 
once only and died. But Jacob interceded on 
beha:f of men and gota relaxation of this law on 
condition that a prayer followed a sneeze. Ged 
consented and hence “God Bless You.” Now-a- 
days, I assume many of us would choose this form 
of death- one sneeze—in preference to many others 
that are coming into fashion day by day !! 

Further quite independent of all education and 
training, we sometimes find that there is the super- 
stitious mind. Dr. Jı hnson believed something bad 
would happen to him if he did not touch every 
post as he passed along the road. Rockfeller. him- 
self the wealthy philanthropist, it is said, carried 
an eagle stone in his pocket, which was tied with a 
ribbon. He believed that this stone and the ribbon 
brought him all the luck, and to any special friend, 
he would cut and give a piece of this ribbon. 
Another reason why we still observe certain super- 
stitions, is because. as they exist now, somenf 
them are just pastimes and like some festivals, 
they provide opportunities for a tetter social life. 


re 
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Performance of certain Tites, as long as they are 


not harmful, e. g.. to bring.rain and increase crops, 
though they may be useless in themselves gratify 
the desire to do something and to feel as if some- 
thing was being done. So they allay anxiety and 
give hope and confidence! 


i 


Voluntary Organization and Welfare Work 


The report of the Royal Commission on 
Labour in India -has naturally focussed 
attention on labour questions io India. Mr. 
P. O. Philip writes in The National Christian 
Council Review on the place of voluntary 
organizations in welfare work: . — 
` Before leaving the subject of welfare, it is 


necessary to consider ;'one point and that is the 
place of voluntary organizations in welfare work. 


-There are obvious difficulties in the way of giving 


outside workers access to the interiors of mills and 
other work-places and therefore it may be. necessary 
for voluntary organizations which, seek to do wel- 


.. fare work to confine „their activities to improving 


the conditions outside the factories. As a matter 
of fact, whatever welfare work by voluntary bodies 
has come into existence in India in the past has 
been mostly along these lines, with little or no 
co-ordination with any, welfare work that may be 
done inside the factories. For reasons which we 
cannot understand the’ Commision have thought it 
not necessary to discuss the subject of the place of 
voluntary organizations: in welfare work. In all 
the recommendations of the Commission for 
improving the condition of labour, the parties usual- 
ly refered to as being concerned in the matter 


„are the employers, the :municipalities and the local 


Governments. It is but right that the main burden 
of the responsibility for removing evils, and bring- 
ing about better conditions should be laid upon 
these parties; but the general public through 
voluntary social service -organizations can help 
these three parties in several ways. The Commission 
would have done well to examine the nature of 
the service so far rendered by voluntary social 
service organizations and to lay down the most 


- fruitful lines of co-operation between: such organiza- 


tions on the.one hand, and the employers, local 
bodies and Governments on the other, in the light 
of the valnable experience of Western countries 
in this matter. We consider this as a serious 
omission in the otherwise admirable Report of the 
Commission. For arousing public opinion on exist- 
ing eyilsin the industrial system and thus prepar- 
ing the- ground for necessary legislation: for 
producing the atmosphere in which ameliorative 
regulations can be worked; for supplying men and 
women of the right outlook and spirit of service to 
work successfully the. schemes of welfare and 
improvement ‘which it is proposed to initiate and 
strengthen, the help and co-operation of voluntary 
organizations are indispensable. Even if all the 
legislative measures recommended hy the Com- 
mission. are put on the statute book we can conceive 
the possibility of thelr being quite unable ` to 
change labour conditions: in India. unless the forces 
of reform and regeneration lying dormant and 
unsuspected in the community are actively mobilised 
for bringing a better social order into existence. 
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-modern Universities as in Kings’s 
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This creative work is beyond_ official bodies how- 
ever efficient they may. be. It can be done only” 
by voluntary organizations. founded on the high 
ideals of service to humanity and deriving their 
inspiration and strength from faith in God and in 
the possiblities of human personality. 


Ideals of the English Universities 


Dr. Isaiah Peter describes the ideals of 
the English Universities in The Young Men 
of India Burma and -Ceylon : 


The first thing that struck me in the Universities 
of England is the direct, and indirect emphasis 
upon religion. To start with religious ideals at the 
outset may be an anathema to many. The older 
Universities—Oxford and Cambridge—wore originally 
founded for the training of the clergy. Attendance 
atthe chapel every day is compulsory at. Eton and 
Harrow. It is, however, strange that these public 
school boys who are so keen on attending the church 
seem to neglect it later. There is a chapel attached 
to every college in the older Universities. In 
I i : College, London, 
is a foundation with a theological faculty. In 
colleges where there are no chapels, religious 
activities are maintained by arrangements with 
local churches'and other religious bodies. ta 4 

Outside critics do not usually accept the spiritual 
and religious basis of English education. Dr. 
Norwood, Headmaster of Harrow, speaking of 
English Secondary Schools contends that most 
boys havea definite desire for “right conduct, a 
desire, as the boy would say, to live decently, and 
to do ‘something that may be of real use in the 
world.” The relation of religion and ethics to the 
system of education imparted in our Universities 
isa problem that has to be fearlessly faced by 
educationists, and politicians. I am aware of the 
Benares Hindu University and the Muslim Univer- 
sity of Aligarh. I am equally aware of the religious 
instruction imparted by missionary institutions in 
the country, Barring these, there are. many 
colleges where no attempt has been made to 
emphasize the spritual basis of education, The 
only notable exception is the experimental univer- 
sity of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore—the “Visva- 
Bharati.” 

The chief ‘deal of the English Universities is 
character-building. This is chiefly achieved by the 
residential system which characterizes the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge. In this respect 
they are the pride of England and the envy of the 
world. The advantage of the residential system is 
that students are in very close and intimate contact. 
with one another and with their tutors. This 
intimate contact between personalities together with 
social and athletic activities provides the best 
training ground for character-building. i 

Another feature that strnck me as an essential 
factor of university life in Eagland is the athletic 
ideal, This is a very prominent feature of Hovlish 
Public Schools and Oxford and Cambridge. Even 
in the other universities sport occupies the same 
Important part in university life though. the oppor- 
tunities are limited. It is most unfortunate 
that au exaggerated importance is attached to sport. 
Tne Oxford and Cambridge Boat-race is as impor- 
tant as the Derby. The exaggerated importance is 
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seen in the saying attributed to the Duke of 
Wellington that the battle of Waterloo was won on 
the playing fields of Eton. 


The Muslims and Indian Nationalism — 

Sardar M. V. Kibe, writing in Zrévent on 
the Hindu-Moslem problem offers the following 
remarks ou the position of the Moslems in 
the Indian nation : 
_ In India the _Musalmans are, a closely-knit, 
fully-organised and intenselv fanatical non-regional 
nation. It has occupied the entire continent of 
India from Cape Comorin to the Himalayas and 
from the Arabian Sea to the borders of Burma. 
Wherever the Musalmans: go they carry with 
them their Masjid, burial ground, Jdgah and the 


daly practice of turning to the west in 
remembrance of Mecca five times a day. From 
personal appearance, dress or customs to every 


thing else. they are exactly the reverse of the 
Hindus. Their language too is outlandish; its 
script too is ‘written from the opposite side. This 
nation has in no single country a larger number 
among its fold than in India or China. It has no 
regional patriotism except for the holy places 
in Arabia. and Iraq. Its intense devotion to the 
doctrines taught by Mohammed makes it aggressive 
tor their spread. l i 

On the other hand the rest of the population 
which. at least, has no patriotism for any other 
country than India, is divided amongst numerous 
castes and sub-castes and creeds, with only a 
few things common to all. It is the latter 
characteristics which make ita nation. European 
writers are fond of pointing out that India is a 
continent like Europe and, therefore, can never 
come before the world as one country with a 
unitary Government. They would divide India 
into innumerable States just as it may suit the 
fancies or claims of the people in power. They 
forget that the divisions so, much apparent are 
but gradations in an aristocratically ‘planned nation. 
The only divisions that count are political divisions 
created by past events and happenings. , 

The only obstacle. therefore, to the welding 
of India into a nation are the Musalmans. Neither 
the depressed classes who will be lifted by 
enughtened Indian opinion, especially when it will 
have the control of the admiuistration and 
Government, nor the Christians who possess 
regional patriotism, are an _ obstacle. The fact 
that Turkey, Iraq, Egypt, and the Hedjaz, not to 
speak of such older States as Afghanistan or 
Persia, have developed regional patriotism, creates 
the hope that the Indian Muslims too may give up 
Pan-Isiamism. Under the strong, even tyrannical, 
rule of the Bolsheviks in Soviet Russia, and 
perhaps the nationalist military Government of 
China, the Musalmans in those nations have been 
moulded and absorbed into_ them. Perhaps when 
India acquires a National Government, what has 
happened to Islam elsewhere may happen here. 
What to do till then is a problem that staggers 
‘imagination and baffles prophecy. - 

Much store can be laid, by the educated, and _ 
hence enlightened, youth in the country. There | 
is ground for hoping that the young Musalmans 
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are more affected by the views of the regionally 
minded far-seeing leaders in the country than by 
those of Pan-Isiamic leaders. But the appeal of 
the bigots is devoutly responded to by the masses. 
Any hoid on the people that the former acquire 
might lead to a lessening of the hold of the latter. 
At present, whether their proposals be in they 
general interests of all the ainhabitants of the 
country or not, the idea simply makes no appeal 
to the masses, excites their wrath and invites 
their opposition. Such being the -case, the state 
of affairs can only be mended by a strong rule of 
the majority, which is sure to lead to revolution 
with all its attendant horrors, or by, in course 
of time, an internal revolution affected by world 
causes. or by a peaceful penetration under a 
Swarajya Government. But never under foreign” 
domination can the pace be accelerated. ‘Therefore, 
the first objective to gain is the attainment of 
self-government. 


Labour Legislation in India 


Dr. Rajani Kanta Das contributes 
article on labour legislation 
The Indian Textile Journal. In the 
conclusion to this article he sums the 
whole situation as follows : 


(1) The commercial ‘rivalry of [Lancashire 
textile industries against: the rising Indian cotton 
mill industry, which challenged their almost 
monopolistic market, combined with the philan- 
thropic movement both in England and India 
to ameliorate the labour conditions of workers, 
especially of women and children ; 

(2) The financial interest of British planters’) 
and other British industrialists .in ‘India, as well 
as of the newly rising Indian capitalists, who 
protested against encroachment on the right of 
individual enterprise, and on the security ‘of 
investment ;— 

(8) National 


an a 
in India to 


awakening among the people, 
who resented any other interference im their 
internal affairs, ` but who nevertheless wanted 
to advance the social and industiial welfare of 
the country as a whole as opposed. to the interest 
of the capitalists ; 3 

(4) The rising consciousness among 
workers, who under the guidance of their leaders 
had been actively engaged in improving their 
conditions by organisation and legislation ; i 

(5) The International Labour Organization, 
which has not only set up. new ideals for, labour 
legislation, but has also brought together divergent 
interests, both national and international, of labour, 
capital, and Governments, to achieve definite 
results for the equalization and improvement 
of labour conditions all over the world. It must 
have been noticed -that most of the recent legislative 
measures in India, including the amendments 
of the older Acts. have been based on the 
provisions of the Conventions and Recommendations 
of the International Labour Conference. 

In undertaking the enactment of labour 
legislation the Government has heen guided by 
three fundamental principles ;— 
~ Non-interference with the growth of modern 
industries of which the country is badly in need, 


the 


, 
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Since the war the Government has, however, 
decided to give encouragement to all national 
industries, , 

(2) Protection of workers, especially of women 


and children, This has naturally been the- most . 
It began 


important principle of labour legislation. 
‘vith provision for the control of labour contracts 
in plantations, and the regulation of child labour 
in factories, and has gradually developed into 
such measures as are required by the changing 
‘social and industrial conditions of the people, 
especially the wage workers., Page 

(3) Fulfilment of international obligations. As 
‘a member of the International Labour Organization, 
the Government of India has not only ratified 
eleven Conventions but_has also given effect 
to the principles of these Conventions, as well as 
those of several recomendations, in the national 
labour legislation. À ay 

This survey of Indian labour legislation also 
indicates the nature. of the outstanding problems 
which may roughly be clasified under two headings, 
namely, the legislative and the constitutional. 
‘The legislative problems relate to the adoption 
of regulative measures with a view to :—, 

_) consolidating _ divergent _ provisions of 
different labour Acts in various industries ; 

(2) extending the scope of the law to a large 
number of industries and to a larger class of 
workers ; . ; i 

(3) improving labour law in the light of the 
higher needs of the workers, and in conformity 
with the rising sense of social justice. 


Root and Branch Reform 


In a thought-provoking article under the 
above caption, appearing in the Morning 
Star Swami Gambhirananda inveighs against 
the past social movement as disregarding 
the individual altogether, and as bent on 
bringing about an artificial society where 
individuals are always to be sacrificed at its 
behest. He says: 


We speak of social movements, as if society 
js an organism, all whose parts can move together 
towards a supposed goal. As a matter of fact, 
nothing is farther from the truth. Society as a 
whole never moves. It is only this part or that 
moving according to the urge of some real or 
imaginary interest. History shows that no move- 
ment has so far been universal or has touched 
even a great portion of society. Such a movement 
is always partial and very often meets with 
opposition from other parts. Evidently interests 
are at variante, and none can say which is the 
best at any time. Ihe decision ultimately depends 
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on the force that can be commanded by either 
party, and the prevailing moods in other parts 
of the world. The last world war_ seemed 
such a universal movement, but Remarque’s 
Quiet on the Western Front” has rudely. silenced 
the enthusiasts of all nations, and has violently 
shaken the self-complacency of arm-chair political 
philosophers. The wat-to-end-war has been a 
gigantic scheme for the capture of the wealth 
of the world. Those who had their eyes open 
were astounded by the scramble for spoils that 
went underneath all the rhetoric speeches and 
moral sermons of the sponsors of that vast 
catastrophe. Remarque has conclusively shown 
how simple folk are hoodwinked or compelled 
to join hands with designing politicians against 
all their sense of humanity, morality, right, duty 
and, justice. Aud the worst part of the ugly 
affair is that the people in power, are really so 
ignorant that they do not even know what is of 
lasting good to themselves, but are entirely led 
by, a blind and voluptuous hankering for immediate 
gain. With high-sounding profession of: moral 
duty they enter battle with senseless indecency » 
and bring ruin on the whole nation. Confidence 
in “bosses” is rudely shaken. People now do not 
take them at their words but seek an ulterior 
motive behind their professions, the presumption 
being always against them. A change is necessary. 
But which is the way ? 


The various reform movements that ought 
to be afoot to counteract this perilous idea are 
found wanting. A new orientation of the 
outlook of the leaders is required. The 
writer proceeds to say: 


_ Thinkers at present are, however, taking a 
different view and a different line of action. 
They believe- that the approach mast. be made 
from within. Men’s ideas must be changed. It 
is there that the battering ram must be laid. But 
they are not agreed as to what new ideas should 
be inculcated. They seem to be prescribing reme- 
dies as exigencies of the case demand without 
any thorough diagnosis. They do not look at 
man as an individual but only take the needs of 
society into consideration. In other, words, they 
are more eager to make the world better than 
to advance each individual unit. Idle visionaries 
as they are, they forget that society apart from 
its component parts is an idle fancy of an over- 
imaginative brain. The real problem is how to 
make the individual a real man. Given that he 
cau fit into any good society and make it better 
environment cannot be neglected and to that 
extent the influence of society in the make up 
of an individual has any meaning. But that is 
not the deciding factor. The emphasis must be 
on the individual and social movements must 
proceed with that distinct end in view. 
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We Talk Too Much 


Mr. Jay Macksey contributes the following 
diagnosis of the present age to Ameriċa : 


This is the talkative age. Not of course in the 
sense of eloquence, for eloquence is dead and from 
its grave has sprung wise-cracking. Perhaps the 
talkies, the radio, and paradoxically, the speakeasy 
have contributed to the impression; but whatever 
the cause, men have become wordy, unreasonably. 
Not that they are given to long speeches, but rather 
that their tongues have loosened and the springs of 
speech are bubbling more volubly than ever before. 

Perhaps this is another evidence of the current 
effeminization of men. Certainly women are greatly 
to blame for the situation. Yet to make women the 
scapegoat is far from my purpose: rather what I 
lament is that itis man who has fallen from his 
pigh estate,—man, the deliberator. Weighing the 
influence of women as an aggravating circumstance, 
and so dismissing it, the present-day loquacity, of 
men can be ascribed in great part to the obsession 
to get publicity. Ideals in judging manhood seem 
to have changed, as far as the open market is 
concerned. Manhood apparently in every walk of 
life today is measured by what are called “contact 
possibilities.” We know the patter. A man is 
elected or promoted to a position demanding ability 
not because he is a specialist in the work, but 
because he is a good contact maker, a social cam. 
He belongs to.several civic clubs, can swing a 
mashie, refrain from trumping his partner’s ace, 
and has a line of small talk, Thus a heavy pre- 
mium is, put upon superficial qualifications and 
real merit is submerged. It is the day of the facile 
talker. The tongue wagger has displaced genius 
with the result that falsity and hypocrisy are 
more countenanced. f . : 

With or without loquacity the republic will of 
course survive. Yet loquacity is an evil. One has 
but to be thrown in occasionally with one or other 
of the figures that make up this composife picture, 
to be convinced. 


America Needs Gandhi 


This is tbe heading under which the 
editor of The Christian Register writes as 
follows : 


America- needs a Mahatma Gandhi. We do 
not mean to deliver it from its political evils ; 
but to call it back from a complex and automatic 
civilization to the practice and enjoyment of the 
genuine arts of peace and a harmonious prosperity 
which is the only prosperity, that does a nation 
much good. Much may be said in support of this 
machine age: it makes for speed, efficiency 


comfort, a life crowded with twice the possessions 
and thrills of the fathers, But, also, it shatters 
nerves, drives the individual harder and faster 
and immensely complicates and confuses the 
process of living. A writer who was peculiarly 
observing of the signs of the times remarked a 
few years ago, with a gentle touch of humour, 
that he feared the effect of too much application 
of electricity to the affairs of the human race; 
meaning, probably, that humanity would be so 
overloaded with luxuries and labour-saving devices. 
that life would cease to be natural and might. 
defeat itself. ; f , , 

Even nature is being turned ‘into playthings- 
and a means to promote the commercial instinct. 
Engineering genius, with almost unlimited wealth 
to support it, has turned what were formerly 
impassable mountain barriers into a magnificent 
scenic country to be seen from the luxury of 
automobiles and parlour cars. Rivers, lakes, and 
ocean courses are used for racing purposes by 
college crews, speed-boat enthusiasts and yacht-- 
clubs. Forests, once impenetrable, have wide, 
smooth roads, and are playgrounds for automobile: 
tourists. For several years, on the way to our 
summer home, we have been passing a waste 
country of underbrush, rocks and  scrub-trees. 
The last time we passed, that way we discovered 
that the land was being cleared for a great 
airport. oC . . 

Mr. Gandhi is exerting a tremendous influence, 
not only on the people of India, but on the 
philosophy of the world. Extravagant statements. 
are made of his power, He certainly remains. 
true to his apostleship. When expecting to go to 
London, fora round-table conference on Indian 
affairs, he did not plan to go, as he might, ina 
first-class cabin free of charge. He selected the 
steerage. He was going to take along his own 
provisions in the form of grapes, dates. and the 
milk of two goats. He had also planned to take- 
a spinning wheel and a copy of “Civil Disobedience,” 
a work of the non-conformist. Thoreau, whom: 
Gandhi greatly admires. The fact of changed 
plans does not invalidate simplicity of preparation. 

We more than half suspect that the influence 
of this extraordinary man on his time is due as 
much to his philosophy of the simple life which 
he so consistently practises, as to his political’ 
doctrines, So we ask: Would not America benefit 
from a similar example ? 


What a Russian Thought about America 


- Boris Pilnyak, the Russian novelist, has 
been visting the United States recently, and 
expressing his views rather freely. The 
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following summary of his opinions appears 
in The New Republic. 


_He saw strange contrasts, splendid and, terrible 
things. At a literary banquet tendered him , upon 
his arrival he fouvd his American ‘hosts drinking 
liquor copiously, although the country had long ago 
been declared bone-dry. He developed a spontane- 
ous liking for our widely distributed grain alcohol, 
which looks like vodka. (At the same function in 
his honour he saw the two most famous American. 
novelists, Sinclair Lewis and Theodore Dreiser 
engage in an altercation which included one_ brisk 
slap in the face.) He saw police everywhere in our 
great cities preserving order upon the streets and 
skillfully directing our groaning traffic; but he 
saw also, in our tabloids, the pictures of gangsters 
who shot each other down with impunity, some- 
times slaying or wounding children in the vicinity. 
Gangster killing, he remarked, was “perfectly 
legitimate in this country, a feature of American 
life” like prohibition drinking. (“Let’s think we’re 
sitting here and not drinking,” lifting his glass and 
smiling sardonically.) He visited Hollywood, 
wonder city, home of the most modern of the arts, 
but vouchsafed that art “never spent a night in 
Hollywood.” Asked to collaborate in , the prepara- 
tion of a motion picture upon a Russian subject, he 
advised against the use of a_certain incident which 
was impossible in Russia today, but, was told that 
it made “good movie.” He asked himself, “So why 


do they need me ?” as he pocketed a generons fee. 


' for useless services and drove off upon a tour of 
the country in a Ford. Passing the Grand Canyon 
he judged it instantly to be a “fake.” The middle- 


sized towns he stopped at he dubbed “provincial 
city-villages.” In New Vork, however, he found a 
city of the “twenty-first century.” He saw our 
depression, also, and romarked that Russia could 
dispense with this, as with, our cooking. He saw 
everywhere a great industrial machinery of marvel- 
ous technical perfection, which his own countrymen 
are straining to duplicate: but this machinery 
worked at half-pressure, as if seized with deadly 
decay. whereas in Russia, machinery labours and 
clanks full blast. So what was the use of the 
marvellous American machinery ? Or the vast, rich 
farm area which glutied the country with so much 
food that from seven to ten million Americans 
faced hunger? In Russia, at least people did not 
go hungry because there was too much food around 
the place. N 

On the whole, Pilnyak thcught, “America has 
taken fhe most vital and flashy things from 
European culture and developed them to the last 
possible limits.” But because America’s activities 
seemed bewildered, apathetic, decadent, whereas 
Russia was working with might and main to carry 
out a great rational plan for social betterment, he 
proposed merrily to transport to his own energized 
land “the beautiful women, the healthy men”—for 
many of whom there was no work here—and above 
all “the technical improvements.” which, at a time 
like this, seem to go to waste. No doubt our great 
- captains of industry. our Fourth :of July orators 
and all the rest who believe with Mr. Hoover that 
civilization has reached with us its absolute climax 
will find it an odd sensation to be pitied by a 
Russian. But it is equally certain that the experi- 
ence is good for them. 


— 
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The Stages of Nationalism 


Professor Carleton J. H. Hayes is a well- 
known American historian. Recently he has 
published a history of modern nationalism 
under the title The Historical Evolution of 
Modern Nationalism. It is a study of the 
main stages in the development of nationalism 
and is reviewed at length by Professor John 
Herman Randall in World Unity Magaxine. . 
Its main conclusion are summarized as 
follows : 


“It seems a long way from Rousseau, Herder, 
and Mazzini to Maurras, Hitler. and Mussolini, and 
the route appears to be- circuitous, The former 
preached against the very things which the latter 
are championing. Yet the latter appear to be a lineal 
projection of the former., Present-day nationalism 
could hardly be what it is without the pioneering 
work of humanitarian nationalists, and the 
nationalism that is exclusive and intolerant has 
been propogated primarily by popular agencies 
which were created and fostered by nationalists 
who were liberal.” In France and Germany it 
has taken a century and a half to make the circuit 
from Rousseau and Herder to Maurras and Hitler; 
in Italy it required less than a century to get 
from Mazzini to Mussolini. In Eastern Europe 
the speed of the cycle is rapidly accelerated. 
What of the new nationalities of the Orient? 
“They start with States not strictly national, ruled 
despotically and inefficiently, and suffering peculiar- 
ly ‘from economic exploitation by. ‘progressive’ 
nationalist States. What_bumanitarian or liberal, 
what person, enamoured of modern European 
usage, can withhold sympathy from these Asiatic 
and African, peoples as they start off on the path 
of nationalism? But what realist can_ be sure 
that that, path will not eventually lead in Asia 
whither it has led in Europe?” 

Nationalism begins in the iSth century. Before 
that time the social loyalties of men were not 
attached to the national state, for no such state 
was in existence. To read nationalism back even 
into the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries is, 
thinks Professor Hayes, an anachronism. It was 
the humanitarians of the Enlightenment who first 
revived tribalism. Bolingbroke the Tory patriot, 
Rousseau the democrat, and Herder the enthusiast 
for old ballads, and songs, are the examples. 
Such humanitarian nationalism, generous and 
internationally-minded, filled the emotional void 
left by the waning of personal religion. Men 
sceptical about Christian mythology had no doubts 
as to the national state. . 

Then came the Revolution. and a new and 
finer sentiment arose. This Jacobin nationalism 
started with devotion to Rousseau, but circum- 
stances gaveit teeth. Opposition demanded victory, 
and victory, needed “organization.” The crusade 
to free nations oppressed by tyrants became the 
campaign to conquer those who would not be 
free. Intolerance, aggression, militarism. fanaticism, 
and proselyting zeal were its marks. The Jacobins 
created the characteristic instruments for nationalist 
propaganda :- The citizen army, the public school, 
the common language, the popular journal. the 
patriotic society. They were bitterly anti-clerical 
and “secular,” brooking no tival religion. And, 
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though Barère and Carnot are the best theorists 
of this Jacobin nationalism, Napoleon was its most 
successful practical exponent. 

,, The period before 1848 saw another type— 
liberal nationalism, middle class, in character, 
devoted to laissex-faire, and. yearning mightily to 
free oppressed nationalities in Austria and Italy, 
Professor Hayes regards Bentham as the prototype, 
and finds him the first exponent of internationalism 
in the modern sense. Later liberal nationalists, 
like Guizot, Welcher, and Mazzini, added a strong 
dash of romanticism. to the compromise between 
Jacobinism and traditionalism. In theory pacifists 
and internationalists, envisaging a humanity made 
up of a harmonious symphony of nationalities, 
they were driven by the struggle of 1884-1870 
to rely in practice more and more on blood and 
iron. “Here was the tragedy of liberal nationalism. 
Its logic and its fine intentions were not of 
themselves sufficient to insure its triùmph. It 
needs must grasp the sword and slay its 
adversaries. The sword, therefore, if repeatedly 
grasped, and its adversaries it slaughtered in vast 
numbers. Revolt followed revolt, and war followed 
war. 

„Finally, there is what Professor 
integral nationalism,” following the 
Maurras: “The exclusive, ‘pursuit 
policies, the absolute maintenance 
Integrity, and the steady increase of national 
power—for a nation declines when it loses 
military might.” This contemporory nationalism, 
seen at its purest in Fascist Italy and in 
‘Communist Russia, is the nationalism of nationali- 
ties that have successfully gained unification and 
independence. Along of the varieties, it makes 
no pretense at an internationatism. Its doctrines 

rofessor Hayes traces to, men who, like Comte 
and Paine, were not nationalists themselves at 
all, but whose collectivistic criticism of democracy 
the integral nationalists have appropriated. It is 
Maurice Barrès and Charles Maurras, of L’ Action 
Francaise, whose theories best express the practise 
of integral nationalism in its intolerance, its 
anti-liberalism, its prostituting of the Church to 
its own ends, its militaristic reliance on force. 
But it isthe Fascisti who. have carried out its 
methods with the most exquisite perfection to a 
Cæsarian dictatorship, and the Russian Bolshevists, 
“whose extreme nationalism.” Professor Hayes 
thinks, “is likely to be remembered when the 
details of their economic experiments shall have 
been forgotten.” The success of such, integral 
nationalism is attributed to the militarist spirit 
engendered by “wars of liberation,” to the feeling 
of superiority engendered by success. and to the 
effective functioning of the instruments of na- 
tionalist, propaganda created iby Jacobin and liberal 
nationalists. 


Hayes, calls 
definition of 
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Oriental Emigration to the United States 


The studies on the colour bar continue in 
The Spectator, this time the subject being 
the colour bar in the Pacific. This particular 
problem rises from the question of Oriental 
emigration to the U. 8. A., whose causes and 
character are discussed by Hon. Hugh 
Wyndham : 


at nearly 50,000,000. 
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The influx of Orientals was not entirely due to 
a pull from America. There was also a push 
from Asia which may be attributed to its 
congested state, as compared, for example, with 
the unpopulated condition of Australia, Although 
it is at least. doubtful whether emigration is any 
real remedy for over-population, and also whether 
Asia can be correctly described as congested, yet 
the psychological effect on a thickly populated 
country, like Japan of large apparently under- 
populated countries like Australia, which are 
protected by rigid and discriminatory exclusion 
laws, cannot be ignored. Neyerthless the Japanese 
are not in favour of any mass emigration of their 
people to- any_ country. Their disagreement with 
the United States arises not because there is 
restriction, but because the present means, of 
restriction are unsatisiactory. They do not object 
to the dictation test by which immigration is 
controlled in Australia and in New Zealand, nor to 
the *gentleman’s agreement” by which their access 
to Canada is limited to one hundred and fifty 
annually. If they were brought under the United 
Sfates immigration law and if the law of 1924, by 
which they are specially excluded, were repealed, 
the number of Japanese allowed in annually would 
be one hundred and fifty and of Chinese one 
hunnred. This is surely not an unreasonable 
sacrifice for the Western States of the United 
States to make in the cause of internatioual good 
will. But the Californians at present think other- 
wise and assert that Japanese exclusion rests, not 
on any theory of their inferiority, but on a belief 
that they are racially different from Europeans and 
physically unassimilable by them. It is for this 
reason that they have been ineligible for naturali- 
zation since the year 1790 and that the second 
generation Oriental, though a citizen of the United 
States, is stili socially relegated to the coloured 
side of the bar. 


Soviet China 


Readers of this journal are familiar, 
through the writings of one of our valued 
contributors, with some aspects, at any rate, 
of the communist movement in China. But 
it appears from an article published in The 
New Republie that communists in China 
are better organized than we thought. The 
writer in The New Republic says : 


Yet there is a Soviet government functioning in 
theinterior region of China, a government without a 
central seat, without central officials, yet one whose 
rule and principles are accepted by a territory as 
as large as France and a population estimated 
: _ Only once before has it 
broken into the American newspapers. That was 
when. last year, Yochow was taken and when, 
for a brief period, Changsha, the capital of Hunan. 
Province, was in its hands. Yet regularly accredi- 
ted Communist delegates from all sections of this 
great piece of territory last year gathered in 
Shanghai under the very noses of Chiang 
Kai-shek’s ubiquitous police and secret agents, 
despite even the watchfulness of the International 
Settlement’s secret political agents. who regularly 
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feed to Chiang Kai-shek’s firing squads the Reds 
found inside the Settlement’s boundaries. , . 

Several thousand villages are under this Soviet 
rule, and not a landlord sits in its councils. For 
the slogan “land to the peasants” has been carried 
out all the region it controls. Non-resident land- 
owners no longer exploit the endless, labours of the 
farmers who wrestle with the soil of southern 
Kiangsi and Fukien, all of Human and great parts 
of Hupeh. Agitation in Nanking and Shanghai for 
a concentration of all government energies on a 
campaign to “clean up the Reds” and to forget all 
internal political differences is led by these new 
expropriated landholders, most of whom for years 
had their residence either in Hankow, Kiukiang, 
Nanking or Shanghai and used the services of 
hordes of collectors, who were in fact small private 
armies, actually to collect the, incomes on which 
they lived in luxury in those cities. . 

. This movement, still unclarified, still haphazard, 
still moulded largely by the personalities of individual 
leaders, has the semblance of an ideology, and its 
central thesis is that land belongs to those who 
work it, as does all its produce. It had its begin- 
nings, in the form it has now assumed, with the 
emergence ‘of two young military men, Generals 
Ho Lung and Yeh Ting, after the debacle of the 

ankow government, These two officers were 
subordinate commanders of brigades, their small 
forces were in southern Kiangsi, when they had 
word of the events at Hankow. These events 
meant the end of what they were. fighting’ for. They 
therefore set up as independent leaders. For four 
years they have now been “Red bandits” in the 
eyes of Nanking, for four years they have con- 
trolled a vast rigion with their small but enthusi- 
astic “Red armies,” and everywhere they have set 
up peasant rule. helped in the expropriation of 
lands and in the extirpation of mandarins, magis- 
trates and rich merchants. 


Clothes and Fashions - 


The Seribners Magazine for September 
has an extremely eùtertaining article about 
clothes and fashions. The writer says : 


Average Woman has probably never paused to 
consider why she wears clothes at all. When 
faced with the question she is prone to hedge a 
little around the word modesty_ and retreat under 
the protection theory. She doesn’t know that 
Patagonia is the only country in the world where 
people dress just to keep warm, that there are 
tribes of Eskimos flitting over the snow in their 
bare skins. . f 

Modesty is aterm so relative that what is 
modest, in New York at 10 r.m, is considered 
highiy immodest at 10 a.x _ A high neck and 
long sleeves are positively indecent at a formal 
dinner-party. nae S 

_ Fashion in clothes is just, what the majority 
of people happen to be wearing in one place at 
one moment, and Average Woman, basicly, is all 
bothered about clothes because she either’ wants 
to get her man, or keep, him, or because she 
wants to be just a little different, and may be a 
little better, than Mrs. Brown who lives next 
door. (Not forgetting how impressed Mr. Brown 
may be.) One may, with anthropological and 
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psychological soundness, allow Average Womar 
a slight touch of pure love of decoration, detached 
from any other motive, and shared with other 
monkeys. 4 , 

If, in spite of these facts of life, Average 
Woman, with her warlike tendencies, wishes to 
suppress all arbiters of fashion. she should get it 
straight in ber mind, qu who these frightful 
people are. Getting rid of them will be a big 
job. She will have to kill, among others, Best 
and Co., Greta Garbo, the spirit of Diaghilieff, the 
Duke of Westminster, all the rich ladies who have 
nothing to do but buy clothes, all the poor young 
girls with good figures, and several dozen designers 
of all nationalities. ; 

Those are the particular “they” ‘who decide 
about fashion and style. Of the details which 
make upamode, there are almost as many 
creators as there are details. An idea comes, 
lasts a month, or a season, dies, and is replaced. 
Now we wear silver foxes with no heads and no 
tails around our necks, like necklaces. Last year 
we wore them with heads and tails. Next year 
we may wear them around our tummies with 
extra tails all across the front. Last year the 
furriers simply showed silver foxes as they had 
been worn for years. This year Schaparelli, 
Franco-Italian designer, made them into necklaces. 
Next year the extra tails will have to be disposed 
of somehow. 


Biology and Qur Environment 


Professor Julian Huxley writes in the ` 
Harper’s Monthly Magazine on the applica- 
ma of biology to the problems of human 
ife. 


Biology is just reaching a stage of development 
at which it will soon be applied on a large scale 
in practical affairs. ; a 

_The most obvious way in, which biological 
science can be made practical is in its effect upon 
the environment of man. Not only can it influence 
this or, that particular kind of animal or plant, en- 
couraging one, destroying another, remodelling a 
third, but it must be called in to adjust the balance 
of nature. : 

The balance of nature isa very elaborate and 
very delicate system of checks and counterchecks. 
It is continually being altered as climates change, 
aS new organisms evolve, as animals or plants 
permeate to new areas But in the past the altera- 
tions have for the most part been slow, whereas 
with the arrival of man, and especially of, civilized 
man, their speed has been multipled many fold: 
from the evolutionary time-scale, where change is 
measured by periods of ten or a hundred thousand 
years, they have been transferred to the human 
time ree in which centuries, and even decades, 
count. 

Everywhere man is altering the , balance of 
nature. He is facilitating the spread of plants and 
animals into new regions, sometimes deliberately, 
sometimes unconsciously, He is covering huge 
areas with new kinds of plants, or with, houses, 
factories, slagheaps, and other products of his civili- 
zation. He exterminates some species on a large 
scale, but favours the multiplication of others. In 
brief, he has done more in five thousand years to 
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alter the biological aspect of the planet than nature 
has done in five million years. 

Many of these chauges which he has brought 
about have had unforeseen consequences. Who 
would ‘have thought that the throwing away of a 
piece of Canadian water-weed would have caused 
‘half the waterways of Britain to be blocked for a 
‘decade, or that the coe of pot cacti for lonely 
settler’s wives would have led to eastern Australia 
‘peing overrun with forests of prickly pear ? Who 
would have prophesied that the cutting down of 
forests on the Adriatic coasts or in parts of Central 
Africa could have reduced the land to a semi- 
desert, with the very soil washed away from the 
bare rock? Who would have thought that improved 
communications would have changed history, by 
the spreading of disease—sleeping sickness into 
East Africa, measles into Oceania, very possibly 
malaria into ancient Greece ? 

These are spectacular examples ; but examples 
on a smaller scale are everywhere to be found. We 
may make a nature sanctuary for rare birds, pres- 
.cribing absolute security for all species, and we 
may find that some common and hardy kind of 
bird will multiply beyond measure and oust the 
rrare kinds in which we were particularly interested. 
We see, owing to some little change brought about 
by civilization, the starling spread in hordes over 
the English countryside. We improve the yielding 
capacities of our cattle, and_ find that now they 
exhaust the pastures which sufficed for less exigent 
stock. We gaily. set about killing the carnivores 
that molest our domestic animals, the hawks that 
‘eat our fowls and game birds. and find that in so 
‘doing we are also removing the brake that restrains 
‘the mule olication of mice and other little rodents 
that gnaw away the farmer’s profits. 

In brief. our human activities are everywhere 
altering nature and its balance, whether we realize 
it or no, and whether we want to or no._ If we do 
not wish the alterations to be chaotic, disorderly, 
and often harmful, we must do our best to control 
them. and constitute new balances to suit our 
purposes. 
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The Blessings of Poverty 


That all Americans are rich is a proposition 
which hardly needs over-emphasizing. Yet it 
would not be admitted by a vative. Writes 
an American in The Atlantie Monthly: 


The American traveller, in Europe constantly 
encourters the flattering notion that Americans 
are rich. This is of course not quite true. That 
we all mean to be rich would be nearer the truth : 
and that all of us hope to be rich would be 
truer still. 

But this is not to be. It must be evident by 
this time, by reason of, the low prices of what 
used to be called securities and the high ‘prices 
of what are still known as commodities, that the 
only hope for the most of us lies in the rediscovery 
of the beauties of _ poverty. We have been 
apostates from her. We must be reconverted. 
What the times demand isa new Saint Francis 
to preach this gospel to a distracted world. I do 
not put myself forward assuch a preacher. The 
most I would aspire to us acting perhaps as his 
Forerunner, 
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This leads him to reflect on the advantages 
of poverty. 


The best approach to the advantages of poverty 
is doubtless by way of the drawbacks of wealth. 
Who has not observed the agony endured by 
wealthy persons who see 50, 65, or even 77 per 
cent of their comfortable incomes wrung from 
them by a socialistic. state masquerading as the 


very stronghold of capitalism? Does poverty 
smart under any greater sense of wrong? 
Indeed an ingenious Englishman -has recently 


shown that that mythical being, the man with an 
unlimited income, would under modern conditions 
have literally nothing to live on, since he would 
have to pay an unlimited income tax. 


Consider the rich, man. Keen, _ rapacious 
individuals interested in promoting investment 
and speculation haunt his pathway with designs 
upon his purse. Meantime charitable people are 
gathered in groups out, in suburban drawing-rooms 
or high up in metropolitan office buildings plotting 
how to approach him. He isa hunted thing, a 
focus of attack for the inventor and the promoter, 
the swindler and the philanthropist. No wonder 
that instead of living in care-free accessibility 
like you or me he has to be hedged about with 
mahogany rails, glass partitions, secretaries, clerks, 
and telephone operators. For he dare not even 
answer the telephone, He might by so doing be 
suddenly precipitated into the undesirable presence 
of one of his natural enemies above mentioned. 
He cannot know the thrill of curiosity, sometimes 
almost pleasurable, with which you and I unhook 
the receiver. 


The richman has to ride perilously along the 
crowded street among ponderous trucks and 
reckless taxis while we walk safely on the solid 
pavement or ride securely with sixty or eighty of 
our peers in the intimate social contact of a 
spacious modern street car, with a coachman and 
footman (democratically, designated as motorman 
and conductor) to anticipate our every wish. 
Having sat all the morning in a swivel chair in 
his office or an easy chair at his club 
he now sits on luxurious cushions, _ the 
very thing he ought not to, do, for it is precisely 
this continued sedentary life that is throwing him 
inevitably into the arms of the specialist. It would 
be far better for, him if he were with us in the 
street car, hanging athletically on to a strap and 
now and then swaying pleasantly out of the 
perpendicular. But that expeditious and economical 
reducing exercise is for ever closed to him, like 
answering the telephone. 


And this is only the beginning. Consider 
distractions. How enormously life’s problems are 
simplified through limitation! Your purse is 
limited ; then so are your problems. You do not 
have to decide whether you will go to the North 
Cape or make the Alaska trip or go to Lake 
George or Palm Beach or Coronado ora dozen 
other places. If you: could really go anywhere 


his 


absolutely regardless. how hard it would be to 
choose ! And . this hardship the rich actually 
experience. 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


The “National? Government 


Ic the British Press, “National Govern- 
ment” is hailed with delight or regarded 
with suspicion according to the political 
views of the paper. The New Statesman 
and Nation has a note on it : 


On Sunday last prayers were offered in the 
Abbey for the National Government: the Times 
is full of patriotic letters renouncing expenditure 
and holding up to obloquy those who oppose the 
policy of “economy” or demand the right to 
consider what it means. Ernest gentlemen are 
beginning to economize in all directidns : we have 
even met with one who had cut down, his supply 
of newspapers and who then found it necessary 
each day to send his chauffeur with a large car 
into the nearest town to buy the Daily Herald. 
Every effort is being made to suggest that, as 
at the beginning of the war, there is only one 
thing to be done and only one way of doing it. 
Mr. MacDonald indeed says that it is the war 
again, and no doubt he finds himself just in that 
atmosphere of concentrated patriotism in which 
he so_steadily refused to immerse himself in 
1914. If he paused to consider he would see 
that the analogy is exactly the reverse of the 
truth. In war the whole machinery of production 
is set at work in order to supply one insatiable 
demand. To-day the opposite is to take place. 
Dey is to be slowed down, wheels are to be 
stopped, in order that we may spend less, consume 
less and work Jess. Economy sounds well until 
particular economies are examined and their 
results gauged. There are already signs that 
the little devil doubt is putting in an appearance. 

The Manchester Guardian, at first delighted 
with the formation of the new Government, is, 
as one might expect, among the first to look 
ahead. It urges that, since “the National Govern- 
ment bids fair to be the most unpopular of modern 
times,” it must dissolve as quickly. as possible 
lest the Labour opposition gathers an overwhelming 
strength. Now just what does this mean? Once 
the new Government has carried out its economies, 
by, hypothesis it will have become unpopular ; 
if it dissolves before carrying out its task, why 
shouid it ever have existed ? But one can well 
understand the anxiety of the Manchester Guardian 
that the Liberals, who are to support this Govern- 
ment, should not be too deeply implicated in a 
policy which makes nonsense of everything that 
the Manchester Guardian itself and that advanced 
Libera.ism as a whole bas championed for twenty 
years. {thas too much sanity to believe that the 
National Government will be in a position to 
carry out the economies that are really desirable 
or to believe that the economies that are foreshadowed 
can be anything but disastrous. 


War Films 
The Literary Digest publishes a sym- 
posium of opinions on war films culled 


from a French paper. 


Should the War Film be considered as actual 
propaganda against. war or publicity for war ?” 
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What value has it as pacifist propaganda ? 

[hese questions were sent out to a number 
of French intellectuals by La Revue du Cineme 
(Paris) being actuated hitherto by “the lively and 
varied reactions with the large war films have 
evoked in different countries and on different 
public.” : : 

Out of the number, Paul Morand is perhaps 
of the names most familiar in America, through 
his frequent visits here and his brilliant book on 
“New York.” He simply answers : 

“When a war film is good, it can only create 
the desirs to make war.” : 

On the same premise, André Maurois reaches the 
opposite conclusion : 

“I believe that war films are an excellent 
propaganda against war, providing they are true. 

“War in itself is so ugly and so terrible that 
I do not believe it possible to see a representation 
of such life without wishing never to liveit. The 
difficulty is not to give a war a film the character 
of a great adventures, a characteristic which 
war does not have.” 

Henri Barousse was one of the first war 
fictionists, and he disparages war films because 
they can not show war causes : 


“ Tf one were to show war as it is, such films’ 
would undoubtedly be deterrent, but the question 
is : Can one show war in all of its actuality ? 
I doubt it. 


“All means employed to wage against war 
are inefficacious if one does not throw light on the 
profound causes of war. Since we have wars, 
many, people say that war is barbaric, absurd, and 
abominable. Recriminations of this type do nothing. 
against war, but, on the contrary, mullify serious 
attempt. Propaganda which attempts to. Inform 
the public on the evils of war can only be suc- 
cessful if it makes them realize that the question 
must be placed on a social plane. As long as the 
regime rests in the hands of the wealthy, war will 
be an inevitable consequence. | 

War films have less of pacifistic tendency than 
one might believe. They excite the nationalistic 
spirit and incite the spectator to the idea of 
vengeance and reprisals. We must look at them 
from. this point of view. 


“Remarque has said that the Americans. made 
a film against Germany out of his book. If one 
showed war impartially as- it is in all its reality, 
such films would never be passed by the censor. 

Albert Crémieux believes that films are of no 
consequence either for or against : 

“A war film has no more pacifist value than a 
war book. The book and the slm can not show 
the war to those who have not been at war. If one 
really wanted to make a film against war, 
one would have to show a caricature of war. 


Decline in Immigration to the U.S. A. 


The World Tomorrow draws attention to- 
the decline in immigration to the U. S. A. 
and explains its significance. 


For the first time in history, more emigrants 
left America, during the fiscal year which ended 
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June 30th than landed upon our shores. The net 
loss during this period was 10,237, while the 
incomers totalled only 97,189. the smallest number 
of arrivals since 1844. The Bureau of Immigration 
further announces that, the number of immigrants 
for the current year will prohably fall to 50,000. 
To understand, the significance of these figures 
we need to keep in mind the fact that prior to the 
world war the United States was receiving a 
million immigrants annually. For a full century 
America was a land of refuge for multitudes of 
Europeans who fled from political oppression and 
economic privation. That freedom and opportunity 
awaited all comers was the proud boast of 
American orators „and publicists. The contrast 
in political and economic conditions here and 
abroad was cited as proof of, our, superiority. 
. This turn of the immigration tide is another 
link in the chain of evidence that this country has 
now come of age industrially. As long as the 
United States was a pioneer land with vast 
territories of virgin soil to be cultivated. railways 
to be constructed, mines to be opened and factories 
to be erected and operated, there was a shortage 
of labour and immigrants were welcomed, indeed 
they were, diligently, sought by labour agents. 
And it might be pointed out in passing that one 
reason why there is now so little unemployment 
in the land of the Soviets, is found in the fact 
that Russia is still in the pioneer stage awaiting 
development. But with the passing of the frontier, 
the transformation. of the United States into an 
urban and industrial civilization, the marvellous 
advances in technological science, and the slump 
in world trade, the labour _market*became _ glutted 
and the stream of immigration has been shut off. 
Hardly a question has been raised in this country 
concerning the effects of our new policy upon 
the peoples of Europe. Once more idealism has 
been submerged by economic forces. | 
_ Within afew days of the, publication of these 
immigration figures, the Wickersham Commission 
released its report on the deportation of aliens 
by the Department of ‘Labour. That foreign boru 
residents and, children of foreign born, parents 
are more criminally inclined than are native born. 
citizens is widely believed by old-fashioned 
Americans. Yet the Wickersham report says : 
‘the strong likelihood appears that the foreign 
born in the United States can be definitelr 
exonerated from the charge that they have heen 
responsible for a disproportionate share of the 
erime current in the country.” 
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Spread of Fascism 


The writer draws attention in Unity to 
the spread of Fascism in Europe and the 
dangers that may result from it: 


There was a time when fascists disclaimed any 
interest in the spread of their movement outside of 
Italy. But that time has passed. A veritable flood 
of Fascism, openly fostered from Rome, has swept 
northward and eastward over Europe, even stirring 
up a lot of talk in France and England about the 
need for dictators. The. marriage of the Italian 
princess into the Bulgarian, royal family was the 
signal for a Fascist parade in Bulgaria, led by the 
Italan minister. The Austrian Heimwehr, who 
have been proved by recent voting to be a small 
minority in popular esteem, have none the less held 
fraternal meetings with Italian Fascists on the bor- 
der, and have even, been in part responsible for the 
amelioration of Italian tyranny in the Austrian 
Tyrol; together these worthies have drunk to the 
Day when by violence and dictatorship they shall 
be able to advance their national greatness and, in 
the case of same, their personal fortunes. . 

That Count Bethlen, of Hungary and Premier 
Mussolini have long maintained a secret agreement 
as to joint diplomatic purpose, is known to every- 
one. How this affects the peace of Europe may be 
gathered from the famous case when machine guns 
were found illegally shipped from Italy to Hungary 
labelled as “agricultural machinery”—no doubt for 
their usefulness in mowing down. In the midst 
of the recent German financial crisis, a hurried 
secret visit was paid by Bethlen to Mussolini; and 
Bethlen has imitated Fascist methods in order to 
maintain his government in power, jailing the 
opposition and intimidating the electorate. In 
Poland the same practice has been followed to 
retain Pilsudski and his minions -in power: sixty- 
eight opposition leaders were imprisoned during 
the last electoral farce. 


No greater example of the injurious effects of 
Fascism in international affairs could be cited than 
the expeience of Germany. Just as Bethlen toys 
with the hope of a Hapsburg restoration through 
young Otto, so Hitler locks arms with Germany’s 
erstwhile Crown Prince and is hailed by the 
Kaiser’s fourth son as “God’s gift to Germany.” 
The Cerman, people, Iam convinced, care little for 
Hitler and_his works, but they have used him as a 
threat to France. 


Public Opinion and Foreign Policy in India 
By VISHNUGUPTA 


I—The Foreign Relations Bill 


HE most audacious thing about the 
Foreign Relations Bill are not its 
provi-ions ~dangerously wide and 


vague as they are—but the arguments with 
which it has been sought to impose the 
character of a universally recognized 
international obligation on the measure. 
Ever since the bill was introduced hints 
have been appearing in the officially inspired 
press that the bill was nothing more than 
au attempt to bring the Indian law in 
‘onformity with the law and practice of 
nearly all the civilized countries of the 
world and that its sole object was to give 
to the Government of India, through the 
municipal law of- the country, some power 
to discharge one of its most elementary 
duties towards foreign States. 

These contentions, first thrown out in the 
papers, have been repeated from the official 
benches and in even more formal pronounce- 
ments. The statement of objects and reasons 
attached to the bill, for example, says : 

It is a recognized principle of international law 
that States in their relations with other States 
are responsible for acts committed by persons 
within their jurisdiction. In accordance with 
this principle most modern systems of law have 
made provision for the punishment of libels against 
the heads of foreign States. The English common 
law punishes such libels on the ground that they 
imperil the peaceful relations of His Majesty 
with foreign States. Under the existing law of 
British India, however. powers are lacking to 
enable Government to discharge this international 
responsibility, and of late a certain section of the 
Indian press has embarked upon a campaign 
of propaganda against the present ruler of, an 
adjoining and friendly State and bas given 
utterance to the inflammatory appeals of a rival 
claimant ina manner scarcely consistent with 


Government’s obligations _ of neutrality and 
non-interference in the eee affairs of a 
neighbouring - country, the independence and 


integrity of which His Majesty’s Government have 
by treaty undertaken to respect. The existing 
Government in at least one other friendly adjoining 
country has also been made an object of attack. 

The bill is intended to bring the Tndian law 
into line with the English common law... 


The Government thus stand officially and 
unequivocally committed to {wo proposi- 
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` over-simplification. As 


tions: that the bill they have brought 
forward only embodies the principles and 
practice of English common law and that it 
seeks nothing more than to give them power 
to discharge an undisputed international 
obligation. This view is so clearly stated that 
they cannot afford to evade a challenge on 
both these points. This is extremely 
unfortunate because, so far at any rate as 
the bill they are now considering in a 
Select Committee is concerned, both these 
contentions are untrue. This measure is 
called for by no recognized canon 
of international intercourse. It is not ouly 
a dangerous and absolutely uncalled for 
innovation on the theory and practice of 
international law of today and the municipal 
law and practice of all civilized States, but 
also utterly at variance with even the 
summing up of the position in international 
law, unsatisfactory as it is, given by the 
Government themselves. 

To demonstrate this is not difficult. But 
it will involve the recapitulation of certain 
well-known principles and facts of international 
law and diplomatic history, which however 
superfluous for the initiated, is not perhaps 
wholly unnecessary for the lay reader. 


Tax RESPONSIBILITY or States 


To understand the real nature of the 
Foreign Relations Bill asd its relation to 
international law and practice, it is necessary 
above all to have a clear idea of’ what 
State responsibility means. Mr. Howell 
has stated~in the statement of objects and 
reasons of the bill that “it is a recognized 
principle of international law that States 
in -their relations with other States are 
responsible for acts committed by persons 
within their jurisdiction.” Like all generali- 
gations which aim at summing up an 
intricate question in a neat sentence, this 
statement suffers from the inaccuracy of 
it stands, it might 
mean anything or nothing. As a matter 
of fact, three hundred years of theory and 
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practice have set certain definite limitations 
to the responsibility of States in respect 
of the activities of individuals, without 
which the mere affirmation of the responsibility 
of States is of no importance whatever. It was 
Grotius who first stated that “a Civil 
Community, like any other community, is. 
not bound by the act of. an individual 
member thereof, without some act of its 
own, or some omission.” The idea of culpa 
was the corner-stone of Grotius’s theory 
of State responsibility. He held that a 
State cannot he held responsible without 


a fault: of its own, but may become 
an accomplice through its own fault in 
two ways ~ patientia and receptus. A State 


might become responsible through its own 
act or through its failure to prevent 
the act of another. The theory of State 
responsibility, thus enunciated by Grotius, 
is still followed by writers and judges, 
though it has been modified and 
extended in many respects by the 
investigations of modern German and Italian 
scholars. The pioneer in this field was 
Triepel, but the scholars whose work has 
set up State responsibility as an institute 
of international law, are the Italian, 
Anzilotti and the Germans, Schoen and 
Strupp. And very recently, the Expert 
Committee for the Progressive Codification of 
International Law of the League of Nations 
has sought to give a concrete form to the 
positive international law on the question. 

State responsibility may be considered as 
arising out of any of the four following 
categories of relations : (1) State or State Agent 
to State; (2) State or State Agent to alien; 
(3) Individual to foreign State; (4) individual 
to alien. Of these it is with the third that 
we are at present concerned, and with regard 
to this, the position, as defined by modern 
theory and practice, may be summed up 
as follows. 

An individual may violate international 
law and thereby occasion injury to foreign 
States or its nationals, but his act need not 
necessarily be attributed to the State within 
which he is found nor engage the res- 
ponsibility of the State. The State is -never 
responsible for the act of an individual 
as such. It cannot be regarded as an 
absolute guarantor of the proper conduct 
of all persons within its bounds. Before 
its responsibility can be engaged, it is 
necessary to show that it has violated 
an international duty recognized by the 
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customary and positive law of*nations in 
a clear and definite form.* 

Now, what are these duties recognized by 
the customary and positive law of nations 
which engage the responsibility of States 
in respect of the activities of individuals ? 
They are not anything and everything 
that an importunate State may claim 
of another, nor what an officiovs State may 
be prepared to render to one of its specially 
favoured allies. These duties are ouly those 
which are recognized by the common will 
and the universal practice of the Comity of 
Nations aud which, through that recognition 
and practice, have acquired a juridical character. 
They are to be sharply distinguished from 
services of a political .nature which States 


_ render to one annther from considerations 


of policy or expediency. These legal duties 
are defined by Eagleton as follows : 


“§ 25, The individual may do harm either to 
a foreign State itself or to an alien. In the formér 
case a public claim is constituted; that is, a, claim 
by a foreign State in its own behalf. An import- 
aut group of such acts is that which includes 
attacks or insults directed against the State in 
the person of its head, its ambassadors or other 
public representatives, its flag or other emblem. 
The especial protection to diplomatic agents is 
well known; and in the Cortu episode, ltaly 
took the murder of Genaral Telini, an Italian 
commissioned by the Conference of Ambassadors 
to aid in the delimitation of the Graeco-Albanian 
frontier, as an insult to herself. and collected 
heavy, damages from Greece. States have often 
interposed for the reparation of injuries done to 
their coasular representatives abroad. 

A State owes at all times a duty, to protect other 
States against injurious acts by individuals from 
within its jurisdiction. Raids by Indians and 
other marauders from and into the United States 
have caused frequent discussions with Canada and 
Mexico. Reclamations may originate in the pre- 
paration of hostile enterprises within ‘one State 
against another; and the Alabama Case is a 
famous illustration of the reparation which may 





* This interpretation has received the sanction 
of the League Expert Committees on the Progres- 
sive Codification of International Law, [see the Report’ 
of the Sub-Committee, aopointed by this Committee, 
in the “Report to the Council of the League of 
Nations on the Questions which appear ripe for 
International Regulation (Questionnaires nos. 1 to 7) 
adopted by the Committee at its Third Sessions 
in March—April 1927], as also of the Institut de 
Droit Internationale, which lays down in a draft 
resolution that “L'Etat west responsible, en ce qui 
concerne les faits dommageables commis par des 
particuliers, que lorsque le dommage résulte du 
fait qwil aurait omit de prendre les mesure 
auxquelles, d’après les circonstances, il convenait 
normalement de recourir pour préveair ou réprimer 
de tels fait. (Procès-verbal du 31 Août, 1927, 
Projet de résolution, article 3.) 
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be required from a State for failing 
its international obligations.” 
Oppenheim also says: 


“It is a consequence of the vicarious. responsibi- 
lity of States for acts of private persons that. by 
the criminal law of every civilized State punish- 
ment is severe for certain offences committed by 
private persons against foreign States. such as 
violation of ambassadors’ privileges, libel on heads 
of foreign States and on foreign envoys and other 
injurious acts. In every case that arises the 
offender must be prosecuted and the law enforced 
by the courts of justice.”*t 


It will thus be seen that the res- 
ponsibilities of States in respect of the activities 
of individuals are strictly delimited. They are 
restricted, in the first place, by the considera- 
tion that a State is not responsible for the 
activities of individuals as such, but only 
for its own negligence in not fulfilling certain 
international duties 

-the law of nations, and, secondly, by the 
fact that‘these duties do not include the 
prevention of any and every act of individuals 
that a foreign State may consider potentially 
injurious to its interests, but only the prevention 
and bringing to justice of actual acts 
of injury done to a foreign Power by 
individuals by the commitment of a group 
of internationally injurious acts specifically 
recognized as such by international law. 

These acts are—aggression on the - territory 
of a foreign State, injury to the property and 
life of its nationals, libel on its head, etc. 


to observe 


MUNICIPAL Law REGARDING INTERNATIONAL 
OBLIGATIONS 


We must now pass on to consider 
one or two of the domestic measures through 
which some of the civilized States discharge 
these international obligations of theirs. To 
take Great Britain first. There exists no statute 
in Great Britain to enforce international 
obligations except the Foreign Enlistment Act, 
which applies principally in the case of war 
aud acts of aggression. In peace, the liberty of 


the press and opinion is restricted only 
by the English law of libels. This gives 
protection not only to one British subject 


against another, but also to heads of foreign 
States and foreign ambassadors and dignitaries 
who may have been  libelled in. Great 
Britain. The principle of the English 


* The Responsibility of States in International 
Law by Clyde Eagleton. 1928. 
T International Law—A ‘Treatise. By L, 
Oppenheim, Vol. [—Peace. 4th edition, edited by 
Arnold D. McNair, c. sB. t 1928. pp. 308-309 
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imposed upon it by - 
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criminal law on this point is thus sum- 
marized by Stephen in his Digest : 


Everyone is guilty of a misdemeanour who 
publishes any libel tending to degrade, revile, or 
expose to hatred and contempt any foreign, prince 
or potentate, ambassador or other foreign dignitary, 
with the intent to disturb peace and friendship 
between the United Kingdom and the country to 
which any such person belongs.’”* 


while Halsbury says: 


A libel on a foreign ambassador is a common 
law misdemeanour punishable as tending to interrupt 
the pacific relations between this country and the 
nation which he represents. 
in England about 


There are no laws 


offences against foreign Powers except 
these. It should also be added that 
there have been only four cases 
in British history of oftences of this 
description, vix : 

(1) Ree v. DEon (1764) for the 


defamation of the French ambassador ;§ 
(2) Lord George Gordon’s case (1787) 


for defaming the French Queen and the 


French Ambassador ;** 

(3) Rex v. Vint (1799) for  libelling 
the Emperor of Russia; tt - 

(4) Rex’ v. Peltier (1803) for libelling 
Napoleon.§$ 


In addition to the British law, it may of 
interest to quote two more laws, the provisions 
of both of which were cited in The Statesman 
for September 13, 1931. One of these is the 
Canadian law, the other Persian. The provisions 
of the Canadian criminal code, which substan- 
tially embody the British law on the subject. 
run as follows: 

(A) Who without lawful justification publishes 
any libel tending to degrade, revile or expose to 
hatred and contempt in the estimation of the People 
of any Foreign State, any prince or person 
exercising sovereign authority over such State : 
or (B) who wilfully and knowingly publishes any 
false news or tale whereby injury or mischief is 
likely to be occasioned to any public interest ; 
is guilty of an indictable offence. 

‘The Persian law is also on the same 
lines. Part of Article 81 of the Persian 
Penal Code runs as follows: — 

Whosoever in any way openly slanders the 
Head of a Foreign State or the Diplomatic 
Representative of a Foreign State in Persia will 


be condemned to correctional imprisonment for a 
period of three months to two years, subject to 





‘* Stephen’s Digest of, English Criminal Law, 
7th edition, 1926. article 133, 
+ Laws of England, Vol. IX, article 1068, p. 528. 
§ Biackstone’s Report, p. 510. * 22 State Male 
p. 213. tt 27 State Trials, p. 627. §§ 28 State 
Trials, p. 529. 
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the condition that the Foreign State accords 
reciprocal treatment in such matters to Persia. 

We have now to turn. to the proposed 
Indian law to see whether it is in conformity 
with measures in force in other countries 
and whether it only intends, as has been 
clearly stated in the statement of objects 
and reasons of the bill, “to bring the 
Indian law into line with the English 
common law.” The proposed bill is worded 
as follows: 

Whereas it is expedient to provide against the 
publication of statements likely to promote un- 
friendly relations between His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the Governments of foreign States; It 
is hereby enacted as follows :— 

s * 


* 

2. Whoever makes, publishes or circulates 
any statement, ramour or report with intent to 
promote, or which is likely to, promote, or whereof 
the making, publishing or circulating is likely to 
promote, unfriendly relations between His Majesty’s 
Government and the Government of any foreign 
State shall be punishable with imprisonment which 
may extend to two years, or with fine, or with 

0 


The first thing that comes into one’s mind 

- after reading this draft legislation is a feeling 
of stupefaction at the incredible stupidity or 
disingenuousness which, has represented this 


measure aS applying the principle of 
English common law to India, and the 
second is a feeling of hopeless impotence 


before the encroachments of the Executive 
in this country. The clause 2, as it stands, 
can only have one effect: the stifling of all 
expression of opinion on the foreign policy 
of the British Empire in India, except such as 
may be permitted by the Government of 
India. The severity of the law might perhaps 
be mitigated in practice by the judgment 
of those who are empowered by the 
bill to lodge a complaint under it. But 
that is no judicial protection. Besides, 
once a complaint is lodged,- justifiably or 
unjustifiably, there is absolutely no criterion 
left to the judge to decide whether a person 
is guilty or not. The question whether a 
particular statement is likely -to promote 
unfriendly relations between His Majesty’s 
Government and the Government of a 
foreign State is a question of fact. It will 
necessarily vary according to the circum- 
stances of the case. A statement which may 
promote unfriendliness - with one foreign 
State may not do so with another. Whether 
it will do so in a particular case 
will depend on an infinite variety of 
circumstances, including the domestic 
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political situation of a foreign State, of which. 


take no cognizance at all. 
The measure will thus have the effect of 
subordinating the domestic government of 
one country to the necessities of the domestic 
situation in another. Such a law, so far 
from being called for by 
is absolutely at variance with one of its 
fundamental principles—the principle of full 
national sovereignty. 


the judge can 


Tar Practice or CIVILIZED Nations 


It will perhaps be argued that conditions 
in England and other countries of the world 
are so different from the conditions in 
India that there can be no real comparison 
between them. In order to remove 
that erroneous impression I have given ia 
the second part of this article fifteen cases 
selected from British history, in which 
serious diplomatic representations were made 
by foreign Governments or heads of foreign 
States regarding articles published in the 
British Press, which, in their opinion, were 
endangering the friendly relations subsisting 
between them and Great Britain. In every one 
of these cases the British Government either 
evaded a direct answer or gave the reply 
that they were powerless to control the 
Press in. England. It will be seen from 
the documents 
played by the English Press, in fomenting 
international dissensions, was far from 
negligible. In certain cases, the attacks were 
so persoual that they clearly came within the 
purview of the English law of libel which 
protects foreign princes „and dignitaries. 
Why in spite of that no legal proceedings 
were at all instituted against the offending 
newspapers must ever remain a puzzle to the 
Press Law governed journalists in India. 

The cases given cover only the period 


from 1898 to 1910. But I have before 
me a mass of notes giving particulars 
of innumerable recenter delinquencies. 
and on the table at which I am writing, 
lies a pile of foreign papers, the 
editors of all of which I could easily send 
for some years’ correction to a gaol, 


if only I possessed jurisdiction over them 
and the:over-developed sense of international 
duty of the Government of India. 
But I will not make this article an 
interminable one by giving more than one or 
two citations from them. The first example that 
I shall give is concerned with attacks on 
the ministers of the Soviet Government by 


quoted below, that the part ‘ 


international law, . 


r 
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highly placed Englishmen and published in 
well-known English papers. It should be 
remembered that at the time the British 
Government was bound to the Soviet Govern- 
ment by the following agreement : 


That each party refrains from hostile action or 
undertaking against the other and from conducting 
outside of its own borders any official propaganda direct 
or indirect against the institutions of the British 
Empire orthe Russian Soviet Republic respectively. 


This did not, however, prevent English 
Cabinet Ministers from indulging in extremely 
vivid characterization of the leaders of the 
Soviet regime, both on the platform and in 
the press. Some of the too purple patches 
in these attacks were quoted by M. Litvinov, 
the Deputy Commissary for Foreign 
Affairs of the U.S. S. R. in his note of 
Feb. 26, 1927 to Mr. Peters, the British 
representative in Moscow. Referring to the 
complaints of the British Government 
tegarding attacks on British policy in 
the Russian Press, M. Litvinov says : 


„I could quote a multitude of examples of the 
wide use and, unfortunately, of the extremely 
inmoderate abuse of the right to carry on propa- 
ganda within the confines of Great Britain against 
the U. 5, S. R. on the part of the members of the 
British Government. I shall confine myself to a 
few examples, Speaking in Watford on the 20th 
June, the Secretary of State for India, Lord 
Birkenhead, speaking of Moscow and Soviet Govern- 
ment, declared they were_“a band of murderers 
and robbers” (Morning Post of the 22nd June 
1925). In another place, in Bolton, to be precise, 
Mr. Churchill talked of the Soviet Government. as 
“the dark conspirators of the Moscow Kremlin.” 
(Daily Telegraph of the 22nd June, 1926). 
Similar outbursts may be found in the utterances 
of the Home Secretary. Sir Wiliam Joynson-Hicks, 
of the Colonial Secretary, Mr. Amery, of the 
Secretary of State for Air, Sir Samuel Hoare, of 
the Secretary of State for War, Sir Laming 
Worthington-Hivans, and others, not to mention 
those holding similar opinions in the Conservative 
Party. like A. T. Conk, who. at the conference of 
the Conservative Party at Scarborough, on the 
17th October, 1926. called the Soviet .Government 
“a group of international blond-suckers” (Morning 
Post of the 18th October, 1926), like Commander 
Locker-Lampson, Sir William _ Davison and 
others. The press of the governing Conservative 
Party abounds in still more violent attacks on the 
U. S. S. R. It ‘is impossible, moreover. not to 
observe that the representatives of Great Britain in 
Moscow, who enjoy the same privileges as the 
diplomatic representatives of other countries, have 
never been subjected by the Soviet Press to the 
insults and defamations to which the representatives 
of the Soviet Government in London have been 
sens on the part of the English Conservative 

ress- 
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Though these were clear violations of 
recognized international obligations, it will 
perhaps be objected that at the time the 
British Government was not particularly 
anxious to gain the friendship of the Soviet 
Government and therefore calling the heads 


of the Soviet regime murderers and robbers 
constituted no danger to the friendship 
between the two States. But a legal 


obligation is surely a legal obligation and has it 
any relation to the political aspects of the 
case ? In any case, no such justification can 
be pleaded in the case of the attacks in the 
British Press against the Fascist regime in 
Italy. Ever since the Fascist Party came 
into power, Italians dissatisfied with that 
regime have been carrying on an active 
propaganda against it in the liberal British 
Press by giving lurid descriptions [it does not 
matter whether true or false] of Fascist tyranny. 
By every criterion of the Government of 
India, the activities of men like Professor 
Salvemini, and the help they got from the 
British Press in giving publicity to their 
views in England, constituted an unwarranted 
interference with the internal government 
of Italy, inasmuch as they were plain incitements 
to a section of the people of Italy to resist 
the government established by law in that 
country. They were highly resented by 
Italians. We find, for example, Commandatore 
Luigi Villari writing in The National Review 
for April 1927: 

But from time to time, and more particularly 
within the last few months, a new campaign 
against Italy has been started of a more serious 
nature as far as its aims and effects are concerned. 
The Government and people of this country—as 
indeed of all other civilized countries—are rightly 
anxious that the peace of, the world should not 
be broken. In view of this natural and reasonable 
attitude, a number of journalists and journals have 
for some time been trying to present Italy in a 
lurid light by affirming in numerous articles, 
communiqués, news paragraphs etc. plentifully 
adorned with headlines, that she is preparing for 
immediate war against someone .or other, that she 
is armed to the teeth, and that at any moment, the 
fell blow may fall. 

In the list of the offending papers figure the 
names of such famous newspapers as The. Daily 
Chronicle, The Daily Sketch, The Daily News, 
The Referee, and the Evening Standard, 
the writer of the article in the last paper 


being no less a person than the present 
Prime Minister, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. 
The effect which that article produced in 





* A Selection_of Papers dealing with the 
relations between His Majesty’s Government and the 


Sone Government, 1921-1927. Cmd. 2895 of 1927, 
Pp. O4- 
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Italy is described by an Italian correspondent of 
the Evening Standard for March 3, 1927: 

Italy. now knows what to expect if Mr. Mac- 
Donald is returned to power. and consequently 
such an event would be looked upon in Italy as 
nothing short of a disaster. You are justly complain- 
ing that a certain foreign power has been imper- 
tinently interfering in your domestic affairs ; yet 
one of your foremost statesmen does not hesitate to 
create a direct inducement to another Great Power 
to become vitally interested in your internal politics. 

_This was surely a case of promoting un- 
friendly relations between two great Powers. 
‘Since no judicial action was taken on such 
an offence it could easily be imagined that 
such cases as Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s attack 
on King Amanullah at the time of the 
civil wars jin Afghanistan should pass 
absolutely unnoticed. i 


CONCLUSION 


It must have become evident to the 
reader from what has gone before that the 
Foreign Relations Bill was justified neither 
by the doctrines of international law nor 
by the practice of civilized nations. Its 
springs are, in fact, not legal but political, and 
dt is rendered imperative by circumstances 
peculiar to India. British foreign policy, 
so far as it concerns India, has of necessity 
to recognize the fact that there is a potential 
threat to the unity of the Empire in the 
nationalist aspirations of India. Its efforts 
are, therefore, to a partial extent at any rate, 
directed to counterbalancing those aspira- 
tions, or at least towards seeing that no 
foreign influence complicates the internal 
situation. It is, therefore, to that extent 
anti-Indian, and this being so it cannot 
simply afford to have freedom of opinion 
about its foreign relations. 

The same fact makes: it vitally interested 
in the domestic polities of the adjoining 
countries. It is a well-known fact that ia 
undeveloped and partially modernized coun- 
tries such as surround India, the will of 
the monarch is often the will of the State. 
A change in the occupant of the throne 
in these countries, therefore, very often means 
a break in the continuity of policy. This 
gives ample motive to foreign Powers to 
become directly interested in the question of 
succession jn such countries, for the change 
of a ruler there might very possibly mean 
the substitution of a hostile for a benovolent 
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policy. To take steps to protect such a 
prince from attacks directed against him 
is only the next step in the reasoning. It 
may not be a duty imposed by international 
law, but, politically speaking, its need is 
not any the less urgent. 

That some such political 
the root of the Foreign Relations Bill is 
evident from the confused reasoning of 
Government and pro-Government speakers 
in the Assembly, who were absolutely 
incapable of making a distinction between 


motive lies at 


the legal and the political aspects of the 
question. In moving the consideration of 
the bill on September 21, Mr. Howell is 


he wanted the 
of unrestrained 


reported to have said that 
House to visualize the effect 
criticism, which he added would lead to 
civil war in an adjoining country, while 
another European speaker, Mr. Brooke Bliictt, 
quoted at some length an article in the 
London Times to the effect that the Afghan 
Government ' was sufficiently preoccupied 
with internal affairs to be embarrassed by 
the requirements of foreign relations [this is 
apparently the news telegram and the leader 
which appeared in the Times for Aug. 22], 
and suggested that “it was India’s duty to 
help its neighbour ie. Rh with the minimum 
of embarrassment through a difficult phase 
of its national life.” Mr. Brooke Elliott is 
obviously a personage whose knowledge of 
international law is not equal to his anxiety 
to be of help to Afghanistan and the Govern- 
ment of India. Otherwise, he would perhaps 
have known that to take the embarrassment 
of foreign relations off the shoulders of a 
neighbouring country is not a duty enjoined 
by international law; a nation could render 
such a service to another if it liked, but 
its non-performance could not be visited with 
a measure like the Foreign Relations Bill. 


Yet, we are grateful to Mr. Brooke Elliott 
for the light he has thrown on the real 
complexion of the bill. It is, aecording to 
him, a measure designed to help Afghanistan. 
I should go a step further and call it a law of 
sedition enforced on behalf and in the interest 
of a foreign country by the Government of 


India on its own nationals. It is an un- 
precedented and unexpectedly generous 
measure. But who would dream of calling 


it the fulfilment of an international duty ? 


If.—The British Press and Foreign States 


As explained in the body of the article 
(p. 452), it is intended to give in this section 
a selection of cases from British. history in 
which serious diplomatic representations were 
made by foreign Governments or Heads 
of foreign States regarding articles published 
in the British Press about them, which, in 
their opinion, were endangering the friendly 
relations subsisting between them and Great 
Britain and in every one of which the 
British Government evaded a direct answer or 
gave the reply that they were powerless to 
control the Press in England. The cases given 
cover only the period from 1898 to 1910, and 
it is uunecessary to add that they are only a 
selection from a very large number of similar 
instances. The documentsfrom which extracts 
have been quoted below are all official 
despatches preserved in the British Foreign Office 
and published in the official collection, British 
Documents on the Origins of the War, edited 
by G. P. Gooch and Harold Temperley. Iv 
the foot-notes the letters B. D. stand for this 
collection, the Roman numeral which follows 
indicating the volume of the series. 


Firmers Cases 


1. In 1898 Punch published a cartoon of 
Emperor William II as Emperor of China 
which was very much resented in Germany. 
The Emperor had a talk on this subject with 
Lt.-Colonel J. M. Grierson, the British 
Military Attaché in Berlin, and on Jan. 19, 
1898, Lt-Colonel Grierson reported as follows 
to the British Ambassador: 


He then asked if T had seen the picture of him- 
self in Punch as Emperor of China, and said that 
the AN bad seen it first and was furious at it, 
but that he did not mind and thought it rather a 
good joke. “But,” he said, “your people do not realize 
how monarchs are looked upon on the continent, and 
while those personal attacks are made upon me 
you canno; expect the -German Press to remain 
quie 


2. Some days later there was a conver- 
sation between the Emperor and Sir F. 
Lascelles, the British Ambassador in Berlin, 
on the subject of the personal attacks on the 
former in the British Press, and on Feb. 1, 
1898, Sir E. Lascelles wrote about this to the 


“Marquess 
‘Emperor had said to him that 


of Salisbury. He stated that the 


On the last occasion of his matine, England HE 
HAD BEEN ASSAILED BY THE PRESS DIRECT- 
LY AND PERSONALLY, and since then the 
personal attacks against him had become so violent 
that it had become impossible for him to return to 
England. He had therefore been compelled to 
change his tactics and to do his best to further 
German interests alone. 


The reply of the 
this remonstrance was 
wrote : 


I replied that if His Majesty would allow me to 
speak perfectly openly. I would venture to suggest that 
he paid too much importance to the utterances of 
the press. which in England WAS PERFECTLY 
FREE AND ENTIRELY INDEPENDENT OF ANY 
SORT OF GOVERNMENT CONTROL OR 
INFLUENCE. 


The British Ambassador further reports: 
On my observing that the tone of the Press on 


Ambassador to 
He 


British 
characteristic. 


‘both sides had become more moderate of late, His 


Majesty said that this was so, but considering the 
effect which had been produced in Germany by the 
personal attacks upon him, in which, until quite 
recently, the English Press had indulged, and 
which were far worse than anything even in the 
Chauvinist French Press, he feared that a good deal 
more patience would be ‘required before the friendly 
footing upon which the two countries formerly 
stood could be restored.* 


3. In 1898 camethe Fashoda Affair which 
almost led to a war between France and 
England. The tension was. very seriously 
aggravated by the tone of the Press on both 
sides. On Oct. 11, 1898, M  Delcassé, 
the French Foreign Minister, spoke to the 
British Amoassadorin Paris about this subject 
and the latter reported to the Foreign Office 
as follows : 


I found M. De'cassé very serious this afternoon, 
and, for the first time, he became excited during 
our conversation. 


He himself owned to being annoyed by the 
articles in the London Press on the Parliamentary 
Paper on the Upper Nile, and especially by one in 
the Globe, the résumé of which, as given by the 
Havas Agency. he read to me. He said that the 
language of the English papers rendered his 
position very difficult, and the international situation 
much more dangerous. He contrasted the modera- 
tion of the Paris Press with the excited language of of 
the London dailies. and said that IF THE P 
Sine WAS CONTINUED ON THE OTHER 

IDE OF THE CHANNEL IT WOULD ELICIT 





* B. D., I p. 43, no. 62. 


* B. D., I. pp. 48-44, no. 63. 
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RESPONSE HERE, AND MAKE THE PRESER- 
- VATION OF PEACE DIFFICULT. 


The British Ambassador admitted that the 
tone of the French Press “bad become 
singularly moderate” but did not offer any 
observations on the English Press.* 


4, In March 1900 extremely provoca- 
tive articles were published in The Times 
regarding Germany. Sir F. Lascelles, the 
British Ambassador in Berlin, sent the 
following telegram to the Marquess of Salis- 
bury on this subject on March 16: 


Following is the paraphrase of a telegram just 
received from Emperor at Kie 

The tone of recent article. in the Times exceeds 
all bounds and after insulting us they have gone so 
far as to publish a report that crew of my 
brother’s : flagship on their departure from Ports- 
mouth had cheered the Boers. I have had matters 
investigated at once and have ascertained that our 
men were escorted to their boats by your blue- 
jackets, who gave them three farewell ‘cheers, to 
which our sailors cordially responded. The report 
is consequently an arrant lie. Itis a matter of 
m PE, (jon s Woa pui m THER ; 

ave undertaken at home the ENGL 

SHOULD H 


Ronee sea 

I have replied that I 
Majesty’s telegram to your Lordship, who I do not 
doubt will deplore. the tone of the Times 
as deeply as I but that I napod 
your Lordship had Same A expla med 
Count Metternich tha HER UESTY'S 
GOVERNMENT EXERCISE NO CONTROL OVER 
THE ‘TIMES; and I ventured to observe that 
it would ‘be a matter of some difficulty for Her! 
Majesty’s Government to attempt at a moment 
of great national excitement to influence the Press 


have forwarded His 


0, 


without running the risk of increasing their 
violence.T 
To this telegram Lord Salisbury sent the 


following reply on March 18, 1900: 


I approve of aon Jome i the pane 
which if necessa eat from 
THR INCIDENTS” REFERRED "TO. ARE MOST 
UNKORTUNATE BUT THE VAGARIGS OF THE 
Neon ARE ENTIRELY BEYOND MY 

3 h Lia 


5. In the same year there was a complaint 
from the Russian Government about the 
attitude of the English Press towards that 
country. On May 30, Sir Charles S. Scott, 
the British Ambassador, wrote to Lord 
Salisbury : 


Count Mouravieff today: referred to -the 7imes 
article. as a fresh instance of the mischievous 


Cee 1, pP 178-79, no. 209. 
+ B. D., Lp- 254, no. 314. 
§ Ibid., p. Lg no. 316. 
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influence of the Press in encouraging international 


suspicion. 
In reporting 

admitted that ; 

It is I think regrettable, that the Temes on tiie 
unsupported authority 
Should have given an interpretation to “this 
concession which is at variance with that received 
from official sonrces. 


6. Three years later Count Pansdertt 
again complained about the British Press 
to the British Ambassador, and on May 14, 
1903, Sir Charles S. Scott again wrote to 
the Foreign Office: 


Count pon pA, an of the 
London Times whi seemed to be 
inspired by eRnCONILABL HATRED AND 

PICION OF RUSS 

UP said that it was ony very disagreeable 
to be constantly the subject. of odious and unjust 
charges in the public Press, and we_ could 
sympathize with him, as during’ the late War in 
Soath Africa there appeared to be no charge or 
suspicion too monstrous to be credited- against 


as above Sir Charles 


our Government and troops by the foreign Press, 
ee THE ONLY THING TO BE E DONE TAS TO. 
D. HOPE THAT TIME 


REMAIN CALM AN 
WOULD DO JUSTICE. + 

7. In the same year a telegram published 
in the Times led to a serious misunoderstand- 
ing with the Spanish Government. We 
find Lord Lansdowne, _the British Foreign 
Secretary, writing to the British Ambassador 
in Paris on April 8, 1903: 


Daring my interview with the French 
Ambassador today, I took the opportunity of saying 
that our Ambassador at Madrid reported to us 
that the Spanish Government were seriously uneasy 
with regard to the outlook in Morocco They were 
apparently convinced that Great Britain and France 
arrived at an understanding for a partition of 
territory or spheres of influence in that country, 
and nothing would convince them to the contrary--. 
His Excellency observed that these suspicions 
were largely due to the unfortunate fen 
published some weeks ago in the Times. Ali we! 
could do, His Excellency thought, was to repeat 
assurances § 


8. After the Dogger Bank incident, 
feelings ran very high between Great Britain 


and Russia, and a war was very narrowly 
averted. While the negotiations for an 
amicable settlement were in progress, 
Emperor Nicholas said to Sir Charles 
Hardinge, the British Ambassador at Sty 


Petersburgh, that he had complaints to make" 
about the attitude of the British Press which ` 
‘had been threatening and over hasty.” 

To this Sir Charles Hardinge replied: 


oe See veer 


+ B. D., ILL p. 204, no. 231. 
$ B. D., ILL p. 283, no. 346, 





of its Peking correspondent , 


_ PUBLIC OPINION AND FOREIGN POLICY IN INDIA 


Although the attitude of some of the organs 
of the English Press, had, I admitted, been some- 
what unnecessarily defiant in tone, it must be 
remembered and taken into account that the whole 
of the British nation had been stirred from its very 
depths by_ the news of the tragedy in the North 
Sea.- As His Majesty knew, ANY CONTROL OF 
TPE ENGLISH PRESS WAS QUITE BEYOND 

POW ER OF HIS MAJESTY? S GOVERN- 


To this the Emperor 
saying that: 
the Press had now become a tyranny which 
in foreign politics was. capable of great mischief 
and from which it was difficult to escape. f 

9. The German navy, which was oneof the 
main factors of the growing hostility between 
Great Britain and Germany towards the 
beginning of the present century was the 
subject of much pointed attention on the 
part of the British Press. In 1904 a British 
paper. suggested that the British navy 
should fall upon the German fleet before it 
-had grown too strong and destroy it just as 
it had destroyed the Danish fleet in 1807. 
Sir Frank Lascelles, the British Ambassador, 
had a talk on this subject with Prince von 
Bülow, the Imperial Chancellor, and reported 
to the Foreign Office on Dec. 28, 1904 : 

.the constant attacks in the English Press. 
which had met with no official disapproval, and 
the new scheme for the reorganization of the Navy 
had given rise to the belief. which had become 
very prevalent in Germany, that England had 
the intention of attacking her 

- Count Metternich’s  tatenienit had given great 
satisfaction. to the Emperor, who had become 
suspicious in consequence of his attention having 
been drawn to a recent article in the Army and 
Navy Gaxette and a suggestion in Vanity Faw ee 
England should treat the German fleet in 1904 a 
she treated the Danish fleet in 1808 [sie.]. 

I said that the two papers he mentioned were 
without any practical importance and I thought 
it a pity that the Emperor should have paid any 
attention to them.§ 


10. About the same time the British 
Ambassador in Berlin had a long discussion 
with Herr von Holstein of the German Foreign 
Office about the tone of the British Press, and 
he wrote to Lord Lansdowne on Dee. 30, 1904: 

Herr von Holstein replied that Germany ae 


certainly a right to be suspicious. For a long 
time cate a regular campaign had been carried on 


Sir ©. Hardinge to the Marquess of Lans- 
oa Oct. 31, 1900. B. D., IV. pp. 25-26, no 24. 


. I. p. 56, no. 65 (a). In estimating 
the eon importance of these suggestions 
it should nct be forgotten that two or three 
years later no less a person than Jord Fisher 
pat forward an official suggestion that Great Britain 
should “Copenhagen” the German fleet. 
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Nicholas replied by 
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by the English Press against her, and as His 
Majestys’ Government had taken no sort of measures 
to check the campaign it could only be supposed 
that they did not disapprove of it--I replied that 
I believed that on occasions attempts had been 
made to induce some of the newspapers to adopt 
a different tone, but very rarely with success, and 
I had every reason to telieve that HIS MAJESTY’S 
PRESENT GOVERNMENT DELIBERATELY 
Avol {DED ANY INTERFERENCE WITH THE 
ESS. Herr von Holstein said that he feared in 
ER ease THEY DID NOT FULLY REALIZE 
THEIR RESPONSIBILITIES. In _ the present 
instance a situation had been created by the action 
of the Press which was fraught with the gravest 
of all dangers, vig., that of two great nations being 
inyolved in war, for. if any untoward incident had 
arisen which gave rise to an acrimonious discussion 
between the two Governments it would have been 
almost impossible to have settled it owing to the 
atmosphere which the Press campaign had created.” 


11. This subject. again came up for 
discussion between the two Governments 
about six months later. While giving an 
account of a conversation he had had with 
the Imperial Chancellor, Sir Frank Lascelles 
wrote to Lord Lansdowne on June 12, 1905: 


He [von Bülow] regretted that this state of 
things should exist and that the English Press 
should continue its hostility against Germany. 
was aware of the sensitiveness of the Emperor to 
English opinion, and hardly a day passed without 
His Majesty sending him [Bülow] a sheaf of English 
papers to read. 


T[Sir F. Lascelles] ‘said that it was a pity that 
His Majesty read the English papers at all. Un- 
foreanatal eai His Majesty believed that IT WAS IN 
THE OF HI S MAJESTY’S SR ERNMENT 
NOE PRESS, AND HAD 
HIS MAJESTY OF THE ERROR OF HIS 
BELIEF.7 
About the same time Lord Lansdowne 


also wrote to Sir Frank Lascelles on the 
subject. He stated : 


sere So far as I was able to follow the argument 
of these personages, the strained relations which 
were believed to exist between Great Britain and 
Germany were due, in the first paee, to. the 
attitude of the English Press, and in the second... 
With regard to the ATTITUDE OF THE PRESS, 
His Excellency, [Count Metternich, the German 
Ambassador m Pondan who knew this country so 
well, must, ught, be well aware that on 
MAJESTY'S TAG EEN ATEN WAS IN NO WAY 
WER BLE FOR THE LANGUAGE OF OUR 
NNWSPAP APERS.§ 


12. At the time of the Bosnian Crisis 
of 1908, the British Press generally took up 
a very strong anti-Austrian attitude. This led 
to very strong diplomatic representations on 


* 2 III. p. 58, no. 65 (b). 
F p. 79, no. 97. 
SBR LiL. p. 82) no. 99. 
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the part of the Austro-Hungarian Government 
to the British Government. On Nov. 5, 1908 
we find Sir W. E. Goschen writing to Sir 
Edward Grey: 

He [Baron, von 
Toreien : Minister] Rep 

ange at present but tha 
Sowaiapers like the Daily Telegraph and others 
went on preachitg territorial compensation for 
Servia, he could noi answer for what would 
happen. (Sir, W. Goschen] replied that I 
shared his opinion pi some _of the articles 
published had been somewhat injudicious. 


The dispute did not end with this. 
About a month later Sir Edward Grey, wrote 
to the British Char: gé a Afar es in Vienna: 
which 


Aehrenthal, the Austrian 
replied that there was no 
if important English 


was being done by the: Press and By a number 
of English people who were in Belgrade.. 
Montenegro, though it was admitted that the 


Bae Government had, 


T in touch with the English Governmen ties 

I TOLD HIM WE ee NO MORE ESPON. 
SIBLE FOR THE LEADING ARTICLES IN 
the Daily Telegraph than we were. for the 
appearance of the German Emperor’s interview 
in ite This paper was not. connected with the 
Government in any way.t 

At the same time Baron von Aehrenthal also 
spoke to the British representative in Vienna. 
The latter reported the conversation on 
Dec. 11, 1908 to Sir Edward Grey. He wrote : 


He [Baron von Aehrenthal] added most 
solemnly that the attacks which had been made 
upon Austria by a whole section of the British 
Press, and the encouragement which it had given 
to Turkey and Servia to resist Austria, were 
likely, if continued much longer, to definitely put 
an end tothe traditional good feeling which had 
so long existed between Austria ‘and Great 
Britain and lead perhaps to very_ serious conse- 
quences. He felt sure that if the British Govern- 
ment fully realized the danger, they would make 
an effort to give a better direction to those news- 
papers which were, he assured me, areal menace 


to the maintenance of the peace of Europe 
told him IT WAS ESPECIALLY DIFFICULT 
FOR A LIBERAL GOVERNMENT TO TER- 


FERE TH THE FREE E 
PUBLIC OPINION IN THE NEWSPAPERS.S 

13. It appears that the hostility of the 
British Press was not confined to Austrian 
policy alone, but that it also took the form 
of personal attacks on Emperor Francis 
Joseph.. On Jan. 18, 1909, Sir Fairfax Cartright 
wrote from Vienna : 


* B. D., V, p. 485, no. 430. 
+ B. D., V. p. 523, no. 480. 
$ B. D., V. p. 527, no. 484. 
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Austrian Minister for Foreign Affairs remarked 
to me that he possessed a whole dossier of 
extracts from English newspapers inimical tc 
Austria, and many of these contained „most 
offensive remarks with regard to his Emperor.” 


And Sir Edward Grey’ also wrote to 
Sir F. Cartright on Jan 22: 

Count Mensdorif called here on_ the 18th 
instant and showed Sir Charles Hardinge an 


article published some weeks ago in a magazine, 
which the latter saw for the first time, called 


Near East, CONTAINING A DISGRACEFUL 
ALALE UPON THE EMPEROR FRANCIS 


Sir Charles Hardinge said that he was very 
sorry that such a scandalous article should have 
been written of a sovereign whom everybody in 
England respected and admired. The paper was 
both, new and obscure. Had it been pointed out 
to him at the time he would gladly have seen 
whether something could not be done to prevent 
its recurrence.t 


With this the matter dropped. 


14. During all these years the hostility 
between Hngland and Germany was growing, 
and an increasing part in promoting 
it was played by the British Press. This 
question forms the subject of almost 
endless remonstrances on the part of the 
German Government. To one of these in 
1908, the British Government authorized 
their Ambassador in Berlin to communicate 
the following reply : 

His Majesty’s Government regret as much, as 
any one that the eg ag ok -Press should at times 
be utilized as he ehicle for international 
recriminations. ae VEN If nae HAD THE 
POWER TO INTERFERE—WHIC i 
COURSE WELL KNOWN THEY EINE NOT— 
they ee Ni 

URTEOUS 


RESTRAIN THE 
EXPRESSION OF VIEWS which reflect“ the 


actual situation.§ 


15. To a similar remonstrance on the 
part of the Imperial Chancellor in 1910, 
the. British Ambassador gave an almust 
identical answer. We find Sir W. E.. Goschen 
writing to Sir Edward Grey on Dec. 2, 1910: 

His Excellency He queers pancho said 
that at all events TH RESS HAD CERTAINLY 
Bi REGARD GERMANY 


E 
MISCHIEVOUS CAMPAIGN. I told His peeli 
THAT TO MUZZLE THE PRESS IN’ ENGLA AND 
WAS A MATTER OF IMPOSSIBILITY." ve 
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INDIANS 


ABROAD 


By BENARSIDAS CHATURVEDI 


Indian Agent in Fiji . 
The fyi Samachar urges the Government 


of India in the following note to appoint 
their agent in those islands : 


We consider it necessary that the Government 
of India should renew the question of appoint- 
ment of an Agent of the Government of India in 
Fij, under the term of Section 7 of the Indian 
Emigration Act VII of 1922. Functions of such 
an officer are defined in Rules 56 of the Indian 
Emigration rules 1923, from which it will be ob- 
served that the duties of an Agent are not only 
confined to looking after the interests of the Indians 
but also extend to keeping the Government of India 
correctly informed regarding the welfare and 
status of the Indian community generally. The 
Government of India. cannot divest themselves of 
the responsibility for the welfare of Indians in 
any Crown Colony particularly so long as they 
have not received common and equal rights with 
other classes of His Majesty’s subjects. A 

The appointment of the Secretary for Indian 
Affairs asa servant of the Colonial Government, 
even with aseatin the Legislative Council, does 
not serve the purpose for which the ap pointment 
of an Agent of the Government of India was 
advocated. A servant is a servant. He cannot 
act as a Political Agent, nor can he freely watch 
the interests of the Indian community or keep the 
Government of India supplied with correct. infor- 
mation regarding the state of affairs of the Indian 
community in Fiji. Moreover, the appointment made 
over four years ago has not to our mind helped 
the Indian community very much. The promised 
Committee to enquire into the economic conditions 
of Indians in Fiji was to be appointed six months 
after he resided in the Colony, but it has not as 
yet been done. i 

We draw the attention of the Government of 


India towards the urgent need of their Agent in, 


Fiji and, ask them to re-open negotiations for such 
an appointment, as early as possible. i 

We need not say that the suggestion has 
our whole hearted support. 


The Honourable Mr. Veerasamy’s Work in 
the .Federal Council 


The Indians of Singapore while congratula- 
ting Mr. Veerasamy on his renomination as- 
the Indian member of the Federal Council 
in the F. M. S. observes : ; 

Within the limited sphere of the Federal 
Council Mr. Veerasamy has done excellent work, 
earning the approbation of both the Government 
and the public. “Above all the interests of the 


Tt will not be a difficult thing to 


poorer classes shall be those nearest my heart,” 
observed Mr. Veerasamy ata function held in his 
honour soon after his nomination three years ago. 
And we are glad to record the opinion that during 
his term of office he has consistently lived up to 
that noble ideal. We now recall that his maiden 
speech in the Federal Council was on the condition 
of the Indian labourers in Malaya. Other questions 
raised by him in the Council include the grievances 
of the employees in the Federated Malay States 
Railways; grievances of the Government Survey 
Department staff; regulation of toddy, drinking ; 
validity of Hindu marriages; workmen’s compen- 
sation; banishment law in the F. M.S.; land 
settlement scheme for Indian labourers; the 
Women’s and Girl’s Protection Bill; and the Kuala 
Lumpur Hospital scheme. We may add that whilst 
primarily an Indian member he is not sectarian or 
rigidiy ‘communal in his outlook. He rightly con- 
siders that he also represents in, Council those 
larger and wider interests of this land which 
concern not one particular community alone but all 
who goto form the population of the , country. 
Nobody appealed to Mr. Veerasamy in vain what- 
ever grievance he might have had. By his sterling 
character and suavity of manner, Mr. Veerasamy 
has won for himself the confidence of the members 
of all communities in Malaya. He is a shining 


example of a purely Malayan product. 


We trust that Mr. Veerasamy will do 
every thing he can to help his poorer country- 
men in the F. M. S. during his second term 
as he has: already done in the first. 


A suggestion to visitors from Colonies 


Every year a number of educated Indians 
come to India from the colonies but must of 
them spend their time in sightseeing and, 
other enjoyment and return to their colonies 
without doing any work here. Some of 
these people at least can utilize their sojourn 
in the motherland in a much more useful 
manner. They can meet groups of journalists, 
students and teachers in social parties and 
give them an idea of the condition of our 
people in their colony. They can also visit 
important institutions in India and learn 
something which may prove useful to u 
ge 
introductory letters for this purpose. A little 
care and forethought on their part can make 
their stay in India advantageous to themselves, 
their respective colonies and the motherland. 
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The Struggle in Kenya 


Just after the publication of our notes in 
the last number of this journal we received 
a lengthy article on the Indian question in 
Kenya from Mr. R. B. Pandya of Mombasa. 


We are sorry we cannot reproduce here 
important portions of this article for want 
of space. Mr. Pandya is enthusiastic about 


the chances of success of a movement of 
non-payment of taxes in Kenya. We wish 
we could share his optimism. What we 
have been able to gather from the East 
African papers and letters about the situation 
in that unfortunate colony is this that 
Indian leaders there have been quarrelling 
among themselves for leadership, the masses 
are disgusted with their thoughtless activities 
and that there is no chance of any sustained 


a 


Ko T shall not be er too vain or 
too presumptuous if I began these 
‘observations of mine on the work of 
the Indian Military College Committee, 1931 
with a few excerpts from my own note-books 
and letters. I am doing so not because I 
am so enamoured of my foresight that I 
must lay proofs of it before the public, but 
simply because I want to see my thoughts 
just as they were taking shape, before they 
had the time to be tinged by the wisdom 
that is born of the event. Under the date, 
April 30, 1931, I find: 


“It will be a stiff uphill job, and I am 
sure it will require the best efforts of the 
acutest and the most energetic minds we 
have in our country to carry through any 
real project of Indianization in the teeth 
of the opposition of the whole body of 
British military officers in India and England. 
I feel certain that they will leave no obstruc- 
tionist tactics unplayed to delay Indianization 
or neutralize its effects. It was only the 
other day that I was readiug an account in 
The Asiatice Review of Sir William Birdwood’s 


‘through Sandhurst.’ 
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political work being carried on by them. 
Our impression may be wrong and we shall 
be only delighted if it proves to be so. In 
the meantime will Mr. Pandya or any of his 
compatriots of Kenya enlighten us on. the 
following points: 

1. Has the East African Indian National 
Congress got any resources to carry on the 
agitation ? 

2. .How many of the leaders are prepared 
to sacrifice their all for this cause ? 

3. What is the probable number of people 
prepared to go to jail ? 

If we mean business we ought to do 
everything very thoughtfully and it is much 
better to acknowledge our weakness and 
try to remove it than giving utterance to 
sentiments behind which their is no 10 strength 
and no determination. 


“ i ip G) a 
ey} - ON ye” 
wan ? i | ur V 
4 ff fat tj 
x AS ay sha i 
Lai 


Kadian Military College Committee, T931 
By NIRAD C. CHAUDHURI 


command in India. In it the writer, a former 
employee of the A. H. Q. staff, says that Bird- 
wood was decidedly opposed to the setting up 
of an Indian Sandhurst and he left India 
with his mind unchanged on the questign. 
And in another Anglo-Indian paper, I read 
the opinion of a wilitary correspondent that 
‘the normal service opinion in the matter 
has generally remained constant, that a 
military college in Indian environment will 
not produce the quality nor attract enough 
of the type of officers who come successfully 
Whatever that may 
mean, this passage is a very valuable index 
to the state of mind of the British officers 
in India, and I am sure the, present C-in-C 
and the principal staff officers at the A.H.Q. 
are no better. Only, the political pressure 
from the Labour Government compels them 
to make a gesture, which they will lose no 
time in retracting if there is a change of 


government or change of mind in high 
quarters.” 

I had then put down some of the 
points I thought essential to any sound 


scheme of training Indians for the military 
profession. I wrote: 
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“There are certain points which, I feel, 
are essential to any scheme of training 
Indian officers. They are 
original nor very profound; and I dare say 
our leaders who have to sse to this question 
have’ already formulated them. Yet Til 
put them down for what they are worth. 
The most important things to see to in a 
scheme of Indianization are, to my- mind, 
the following: (1) Recruitment of the cadets 
from all over India without any tenderness 
for the theory of the martial races; (2) the 
posting of the trained Indian officers to 
units of all arms of the IndianeArmy ; 
{3) making military education reasonably 
inexpensive; (4) giving the candidates a 
kind of education which will not denationalize 
them nor ,tear them up from their social 
environment; (5) provision of preparatory 
military training in schools and colleges 
in something like an’ O.T.C. 

“It is particularly important to insist on 
a suitable “kind of -education. The officials 
here, both ceivilians and the military, will 
do their best to confine recruiting to the 
most wealthy classes and convert the 
cadet into imitation, polo-playing English 
subaltérns, weaned away from their habits 
and traditions, which will make them as 
ineffective or offensive as the majority of the 
Indian members of the services. What is 
more, the ideal of an imitation Englishman 


will never attract the best manhood of - 
India. There will be plenty of people, of 
courge, who will join the army for the 


sake of the money or the prestige. But 
from the military point of view they will 
hardly be the candidates who are most 
desirable.” 

A few days later, on May 4 to be more 
precise, I wrote in my note-book. 

“Educational qualifications required from 
the candidates for admission into the 
Military College-—-This, I believe, will be 
one of the controversial questions. Would 
these candidates have to be trained ina 
preliminary cadet school from a compara- 
tively early age (13 or 14), or would they 
be recruited directly from the universities 
and schools? The military authorities will 
be all for more cadet schools of the Debra 
Dun type. In that case, a very large 
number of cadet schools will have to be 
established in India, which I am afraid will 
be financially impossible. There are no such 
preliminary schools in Great Britain, Germany 
or the United States. [I learnt later that 


neither very. 
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in the U. S. A. there are some public schools 
which lay special emphasis on military training, 
both from the professional and the educational 
point of view, though none of them train 
exclusively for West Point or Annapolis]. In 
all these countries the selection of cadets for 
the military academies are made from the 
students who have passed through the ordi- 
nary educational institutions. This would be 
preferable from the Indian point of view as 
it will stimulate the military spirit of the 
country -and place general education and 
military education in direct contact. But 
considering what the system of education in 


our schools and colleges is, I am afraid 
there would be „a good many justifiable 
objections against this course. One more 


strong reason why the universities of India 
should now think of overhauling their curri- 
cula -and their system of teaching. But it 
will not be a thing which one could put 
through in course of a single day. 

“My own feeling is that the idea of special 
cadet schools should not be encouraged. It will 
create a conflict between the general educa- 
tional system of the country and specialized 
education,. and will widen the gulf between 
the people and the army. Instead of this, as 
a compromise proposal (until we can reform 
the whole system) a certain number of 
schools and intermediate colleges should be 
chosen all over India and be asked to 
overhaul their methods to a certain extent 
so that cadets for the M. C. might be chosen 
from among their students.” 

The following remarks of mine are dated 
May 15, 1981. , 

“Yes, I know the question before the 
Indian Sandhurst Committee will be very 
much restricted. The Indian members will 
not perhaps be allowed to bring forward the 
question of the pace of Indianization nor the 
question whether the grant of regular commi- 
ssions in the Indian Army should be 
extended to university candidates as in 
England. Yet, the first point will necessarily 
arise in connection with the scope of the 
college and the requirements it is intended 
to fulfil. It seems to me to be very provok- 
ing that the R. T. C. should leave the entire 
question of pace tothe military authorities. .. 

“I believe the most controversial questions 
will be (1) the consideration of efficiency; 
and (2) the lack of candidates of the 
“suitable” type. A part of the objection 
on these lines is mere camouflage for 
political suspicion and racial arrogance, 
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but part of it is genuine. The English 
have their own notions of efficiency, derived 
from their national and public school ideals. 
They comprise some really good and 
valuable traits and some purely external 
ideas of good form, and the English set’ as 
much store by the external paraphernalia 
as they do by the intrinsic qualities. Now, 
you can have, or at least develop, some of 
the valuable English traits in Indian boys, 
but you cannot make them swallow the 
code of gogd form without making them 
snobs. The Indian character is more serious 
and idealistic. Our men will make officers 
of the French and German types—more 
professional, more intelle¢tual—rather than 
the average subaltern, to take an extreme 
example, of some of the fashionable regimeuts 
in England. very system of military 
training must be suited to- the national 
character. Jt must try to bring out its 
strongest points and remedy its defects. It’s 
no use trying to impose an alien ideal on a 
people who cannot sympathize with it.” 

I hope I shall be permitted to quote 
myself once again. I find that- I wrote 
on May 25, the day on which the Indian 
Military College Committee met : 

“The Committee begins its sittings today. I 
am sure we shall be able to see how the land 
lies in a day ortwo. The C-in-C assured 
the Council of State that the days before the 
Skeen Committee were gone, and we were to 
see the beginning of a new day. I should 
like very much to know what sort of a new 
sun is it that we are going to witness the 
rise of, and what are the plans he has got 
ready for the more rapid Indianization of the 
Army. I don’t:mean to scoff at his efforts 
or at those of his military colleagues. In 
their own light, they are quite right. . 

“Coming now to the pace of Indianization, 
I believe the military authorities will argue, 
on the lines of the speech of the C-in-C in 
the Council of State, that it is extremely 
risky to make experiments with the Army 
and that the consideration of efficiency was 
far more imperative in military matters than 
it was in the case of civil administration. 
Now, no Indian who wishes’ well of his, 
country ‘should consent to any step that will 
lower the efficiency of the army. But that 
is quite different from setting up an inhuman 
standard. The British have, as a matter 
of fact, taken a good many risks in England 
and their officers have not always been what 
they are perhaps now, nor are all of them 
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equally efficient. We would not consent to. 
have one standard applied ‘in England and 
‘another in India. . nee 

“There is, besides, another consideration 
which puts the question of efficiency on 
guite a different footing in India. England 
has experienced nothing like a deliberate 
and organized effort to demartialize -her 
people. The Government which has done 
this in India is morally bound to make some 
reparation. We must insist on that point 
too. 

“I'am quite confident that if an impossible 
standard is not set up, we shall not meet 
with any paucity of candidates of the suitable 
type. But in order to make the -application 
of that standard equitable, I believe it would 
be necessary to ask the military’ ` authorities. 
for a definition of what they mean by suitable 
type. We must not leave any loopholes “for 
mere freaks and an KEnglishman’s prejudice 
against all foreigners to prejudice the 
life’s chance of a young Indian. Xenophobia 
is a very marked English trait. We must be 


on our guard against it.” 


II 


This is the background of thought against 
which I, and not only I, but innumerable 
Indians who, like me, have thought and felt 


_about the-army, but have not been permitted 


to acquire a first-hand knowledge: about it, 
and so cannot lay claim to be experts, must 
inevitably place the Report of the Indian 
Military College Committee, which was 
published on May 19. That Report has not 
had, to use a phrase current in journalistic 
circles, a good press in India. There is hardly 
an Indian paper which has not condemned it 
in downright terms. But in all this criticism, 
strong as it is, no clear line of distinction 
has been drawn between two standpoints from 
which adverse comment might be directed 
on the Report. These are—first, the bearing. 
of the report on the question of the 
Indianization of the Army and, secondly, 
the soundness of the scheme evolved by the 
Committee, as a system of military education. 
for India. It is perhaps superfluous to 
observe that, under both these heads, the- 
recommendations of the Committee or the 
major premises on which they are based, 
fall far short of what Indian opicion was. 
led to expect as a result of the discussions. 
at the Round Table Conference, tbough, 
naturally, their reactionary complexion is 
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more pronounced in the case of the first 
question than in the case of the second. 

It is my intention to confine myself to 
the educational aspect of the report in the 
present” article; ~ reserving the question of 
Indianization for future treatment. At the 
same time, I should like to emphasize as 
strongly as I can that the two sides of the 
problem cannot be considered apart from one 
another. A system of military education in 
India can have only one ideal—to make India 
‘self-reliant iw defence. That does not mean, 
however, that we can devise a system of 
military education in the abstract, divorced from 
the actual needs of thesituation. The military 
education of Indians in the past has been 
hampered by the fact that they have not 
been allowed to participate in the defence 
of their country. It will be hampered in 
the future as long as this ban is not 
effectively raised. 

In recent years this ban has been partially 
—indeed very partially—raised. It would 
perhaps have been substantially so today or 
at any rate we should have known exactly 
where we stood, had not the Indian delegates 
to the Round Table Conference, out of a mis- 
taken regard for the spirit of conciliation, 
adopted a formula for Indianization which 
was disconcerting in its vagueness. At the 
first session of the Round Table Conference, 
as is well known, Mr. Jinnah pressed for a 
precise indication of the pace of Indianization. 
For obvious reasons the authorities could not 
and would not give any such assurance, and 
in reply to the proposal of Dr. Moonje “that 
immediate steps be taken to arrange for all 
recruitment henceforth for the commissioned 
ranks of the Army, Navy and Air Force to 
be made in India from amongst Indians,” 
Mr. Thomas said : 


First of all, I should like to say this to Dr. 
Moonje and I say it as one who has had many 
years’ experience in negotiations, I am indifferent 
to the wording of a resolution. I attach infinitely 
more importance to the spirit behind the declaration 
than ‘to anything else. 


The result of Mr. Thomas’ appeal was a 
resolution which,- as a promise binding the 
‘Government to any concrete plan of 
Indianization, was absolutely inocudus. 
The military authorities were not. slow ‘to 
take - advantage of this nebulous situation. 
They tried on the one hand torush through a 
scheme. of Indianization which was utterly 


unacceptable to Indian: opinion, and at the same . 


time`attempted to restrict’ the scope and the 
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usefulness of the new college by forcing on 
it a lower standard of requirements derived 
from that scheme. 

The six dissentient members of the 
Militarý College Committee have shown 
courage by refusing to submit to this military 
dictation. In order to do so they have all 
had to criticize their own terms-of reference, 
a procedure which was ‘not: perhaps, from ° 
a too strict” point of view, permissible. 
But the terms of reference in this case 
were: so unwarrantedly narrowed down 
that there was no alternative left but to 
challenge them. The Commander-in-Chief has 
not refrained from makinga point out of this 
in his emphatic covering’ minute to the 
minutes of dissent. But that’ characteristic 
little note, with all its over-consciousness of 


relevancy and expertness, will hardly convince 


anybody who is not already convinced. 

‘I must now leave this subject of 
Indianization to deal ‘with the specific 
problem of milit itary education. Two undoubted 
gains “have come “to” Tidia out of the 
discussions of the Round Table Conference 
and ‘the work of the Military College 
Committee. One of these is the definite 
establishment. of a military college it” India 
and the other, the “acclération of the pace 
of Indianization to the intake of about 
sixty cadets a year. In dwelling upon the 
inadequacy of both these concessions 
from the point of view of a thoroughgoing 
programme : of Indianization, it should not 
be forgotten’ that the proposal for establish- 
ing'a’ military college in’ India in some 
form or -other has been before the Government 
for something like forty-five years and that 
it has always been - turned down by 
reactionary military opinion, while the 
quickening of the pace of Indianization to 
about: sixty candidates a year, inadequate 
as it will be by itself ever to bring about 
complete Indianization of the Army, will 
perhaps, ‚if - care is taken to adopt a sound 
systenr of education, ~ create ` that small band 
of pioneers who'are, one day to put on end 
to “thè military helplessness of India. ‘The 
question then is’ whether the start that is 
going to be --made is thè small but sound 
beginning of a better‘ future. ‘A sound, 
though small beginning, is surely preferable 
to no beginning at all. ' 

Here it is, however, that doubts 
al _anybody who reads . the’ 
of the Military College Committee 
care. By the terms ‘of | 


begin to 
report 
with 
„its reference it 
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is only concerned with drawing up a scheme 
for a military college capable of turning 
out about sixty Indian King’s commissioned 
officers a year, in addition to training a 
certain number (about 20 to be more precise) 
of cadets for service in the Indian States 
Forces. Matter-of-fact and conservative as 
this scheme is, it has yet provoked dissents on 
questions of fundamental principle from six 
of the non-official members, and this in 
addition to’ their strong protest against the 
unimaginative policy of Indianization which 
underlies it. This disagreement has been 
most pronounced with regard to the principle 
of selection of the candidates to the proposed 
Military College. On this point the report 
says : 

We found ‘great difficulty in reaching a substantial 
measure of agreement. as to the proportions 
of the 60 vacancies which should be allotted to 
open competition and nomination respectively. Most 
of us consider it essential to reserve a large number 
of vacancies for the classes that furnish recruits 
to the army, in order to encourage those classes 
generally, to ensure to them their due representa- 
‘tion in. the King’s Commissioned , ranks, and to 
Ofer aorta prospects of promotion to the rank 
ani pe 


The majority therefore recommended 

that half the vacancies, 2. e, 30 a year, should 
be reserved for the cadets from the ranks 
of the Indian Army, 24 for open competition, 
the remaining six being filled up by the 
Commander-in-Chief by nomination from 
those candidates who have qualified at the 
entrance, examination but failed to secure 
-a place in opén competition. Four . non- 
official members have disagreed with the 
views of the majority on this: point, and 
have recommended that a much higher 
proportion of the vacancies be allocated to 
open competition. But while in doing so 
Mr. Mukarji would prefer at least 30 
vacancies to be reserved for open competi- 
tion, Sir P. S. Sivaswamy. Aiyer, Dr. B. S. 
Moonje, and General Rajwade would reserve 
48 out of the 60 vacancies for open 
competition and only 12 for Army cadets 
and nomination, or Army cadets alone. 

All the members who disagreed with the 
recommendations of the majority on the 
question of nomination, were keenly aware 
that here they were dealing with a point 
which went into the very heart of the 
matter. Those who have not the advantage 


of living in this country or who look at, 


the whole thing only from the common- 
sense point of view will never understand 
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the controversy which has raged in India 
over this issue. In England and elsewhere, 
as Dr. Moonje puts it, the question is not 
given this “aspect of mutual contrariety.” 
course there is to’ use 
‘nomination as a subsidiary, or supplementary 
test. But not so in India. Nomination must 
be maintained here aş the ~kéystonée of the 
whole systém it. the..military__ organization, 
baséd™ on invidious distinctions among 
various classes of Indians which the British 
have established in India, is, not absolutely 
.to go to pieces. This controversy is, in fact, 
like all the controversies which centre 
round any proposal to ‘give greater facilities 
to Indians to co-operate in the defence of 
their country, as old as Lord Roberts. 
Opposing a suggestion to give higher, 
military instruction to Indians as far back 
as 1887, Lord Roberts wrote : 


In India the least warlike races possess the 
highest intellectual capacities. The Gurkhas and 
Pathans, and to a less extent the Sikhs, are 
notoriously as averse to mental exertion. as they 
are fond of manly sports—as apt to fight ‘as they ` 
are slow to learn. Once make’ education, the 
chief criterion. of fitness to command, and ‘you’ 
place the desirable candidates at a disadvantage 
possibly overwhelming. 

This ‘is simply the theory of the 
martial races stated at its crudest. I am 
glad to see that all the dissentient members 
of the Indian Military College Committee 
have more or less emphatically repudiated the 
implications of that. theory, and in dealing 
with this question, two of the members ofthe 
Committee, Sir .P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer and 
Major-General G. R. R. Rajwade, have 
referred to my work in connection with this 
subject in terms, which, however undeserved, 
I must always remember with pleasure and 
gratitude. But so far as official: opinion is 
concerned, ‘the theory stands and is allowed 
to do infinite harm to the prospect of- 
creating:a national army in India even 
in the distant future. It is curious that 
the Government never perceives how inconsist- 
ent it is in this matter. In dealing ’ with 
the case of the candidates who „are to 
be selected by open competition, ` the 
Government spokesmen have, rightly as I 
think, dwelt on the importance of a high 
educational standard. At the same time, 
they have also, not with a heart-broken 
accent as I think, dwelt on the shortcomings 
of the general educational system of the 
country. If this ‘educational qualification 
be so essential for an efficient officer, 
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why is it insisted upon only in.a minority of 
forty per cent and dispensed with altogether 
in the case of the rest? The point is very 


forcibly brought out in the minute of. dissent - 


of Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer and General 
Rajwade. 

The importance of general education, they say. 
among the qualifications of officers is now’ being 


more and more largely recognized. Even in 
England, where the system of purchase once 
prevailed, selection by competition has become 
the rule and selection’ by nomination, the 
exception. Though a certain number . of 
commissions are given to men from the 
ranks, the number of such commissions is 


very limited and the proportion of the vacancies 
filled up by nomination to those filled up by 
competition is very small. , 

The representatives of the enlisted classes on 
our committee have pleaded for a large majority 
of the comm'ssions being given to the members 
of these classes by the system of nomination. 
The grounds on which they, base their advocacy 
are that if would not be possible for the Viceroy’s 
commissioned officers and the non-commissioned 
officers and the private to reach the standard of 
general education prescribed for competition and 
that the boys belonging to these classes start 
their education at a comparatively late age and 
would not be able to satisfy the age requirement 
for entry into the military college. The argument 
necessarily proceeds upon the admission of 
backwardness in general educational attainments. 
No qne would wish to deny. opportunities for 
promotion to men of capacity in. the ranks, 
rovided they come up to the required level of 
Fitness in point of education. There is no objection 
to the concession, of ‘special educational facilities 
to the sons of soldiers and officers who may be 
in need of help. Nor would any one be. disposed 
to raise: any objection to some relaxation of the 
upper limit of age for the grant of King’s 
commissions. In_ spite of the educational progress 
which is claimed to have been made in the 
Punjab and among the enlisted clas es of this 
province during recent years, it cannot be denied 
that their education has not sufficiently advanced 
to enable them, -to compete in the entrance 
examination. . It is because the enlisted classes 
cannot come in by. the open door of competition 
that they plead for entry by the back-door of 
nomination. 


. Here we have 
whole puzzle. The Government-is so anxious 
to maintain the existing inequalities and 
, distinctions which serve to perpetuate the 
s military inefficiency of the Indian nation, 
‘that they would require the non-enlisted 
‘classes to undergo a fairly stiff educational 
įtest, and in the case of the favoured classes 
insist on none at all. i 

This is not the only 
non-enlisted classes are 
advantage in comparison 
classes. The latter will 
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way in which the 
placed at a dis- 
with the enlisted 
have, as we. have 


indeed the key to the 
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already seen, a decided - advantage over the 
candidates of the former class in the edu- 
cational test. As a matter of fact, the 
concession originally made to their claims 
was considerably raised by the Government 
during the sittings of the Committee at the 
insistence of their spokesmen. But this is 
not all. The Indian Army cadets are also 
to get their educaticn free. The cost of 
the education at the proposed military college 
for the whole course for the guardian of the 
cadet will be about Rs. 4,600. This figure 
is criticized very ably on its own merits by 
Dr. Moonje in his dissenting minute. But 
besides being too high a figure for the 
ordinary middle-class © parent to afford, 
it places the non-enlisted classes 
at a still greater disadvantage in com- 
parison with the enlisted classes. It is, of 
course, true, as the report states, that 
the army cadets will be selected from 
among men who are serving in the ranks 
and belong in the main to a class with limited 
means. But there are other men all over 
India with the same limited means, who 
would be very glad to serve in the ranks 
of the army and share its privileges if 
only they were allowed to do so. Mr. 
Mukarji very pertinently makes this point 
in his miaute : 

The suggested high proportion of nominated 
candidates from among indian Army cadets, he 
says, can hardly be justified as long as the ranks 
of the Indian Army are not thrown open to all 
classes, The objective ought to be the creation 
of a national army for the defence of the country 
and for this purpose all the available talent should 
be made use of. After all, to a considerable extent 
the difference between the enlisted and non- 
enlisted classes is an artificial one. It is not’ that 
the so-called non-enlisted classes do not wish to 


enter the army but the fact is that they are 
definitely debarred from doing so. 


“TI 


It is unnecessary to go into further 
details of the disagreements. Enough has been 
said to prove that the divergence of opinion 
between the Government spokesmen and most 
of the dissenting members is not concerned 
with details but touch fundamentals. What 
the latter aré preocupied with is the problem 
of creating a national army, while the 
military advisers of the Government would 
have nothing more than a partial concession 
to Indian opinion in the matter of giving 
Indians opportunities for an army carcer. 
A few “jobs” for men who deserve the 
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favour, without any disturbance of the existing 
organization and spirit, or a new orientation 
of the military policy and a new leaven in 
the mass--this is, to put it bluntly, 
issue between the official spokesmen and the 
dissenting members. The difference being 
thus over first principles, the dissenting 
members could not but enter into a discus- 
sion of these principles and the basis of facts 
on which they rested. This has drawn upou 
‘them the remark of the Commander-in-Chief that 
the greater part of the material contained in 
the dissenting minutes. “consists either of 
criticisms of the terms of reference to the 
Committee, as laid down by the Government of 
India under instructions from His Majesty’s 
Government, or of dissertations upon matters 
_ which have nothing to do with the details of 
the establishment of a military college” in 
India. This sneer is as ungenerous as it is 
unintelligent. I do not know whether Sir 
Philip Chetwode has ever read Roman history. 
If he has, he probably remembers the story 
of Brennus the Gaul, who during the course 
of a negotiation with the Romans threw his 
sword ihto the scales and shouted ont, Vae 
Victis ! Woe to the vanquished! This is a 
method of pursuasion which is only permis- 
sible to happy victors. A vanquished nation 
has of necessity to employ a less summary 
procedure, If we possessed the facilities for 
pronouncing obiter dicta and converting them 
into axioms by simply shouting them from 
house tops, or the cable monopoly of the 
British in the world, we would certainly not 
have gone through the laborious process of 
reading through countless documents 
making excerpts from them. But being a 
less furtunate people we have to . employ 
more arduous methods. And if this draws 
upon us the displeasure of the mighty, this 
is a misfortune which can only be endured 
with fortitude. ` 
The difference between the Indian position 
and the Governmeut position is thus funda- 
mental, and- this being so the dissentient 
Indian members of the Committee could not 
avoid a discussion of these considertions. No- 
where is this fundamental conflict of ideals 
more perceptible than in the 
Government towards the problem of creating 
a favourable background for the military 


profession in India. Everyone who has 
tried to familiarize himself with the 
problems of military education or read the 
admirable reports of the commissions 


appointed at varius times by the British 


the ` 


and. 


attitude of the: 
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Government to study the problem of military 
education in Great Britain, knows very 
well that military education does not 
consist simply of training a small number 
of cadets in a military college. It has a. far 
wider national background. As Lord Haldane 
writes : 

weeTo raise a great corps of officers who have 
voluntarily selected the career of an officer as 
an exclusive and absorbing profession has . been 
possible in Germany and in France. But it has 
only become possible there after generations of 
effort. and under | pressure of a long-standing 
tradition, extending from decade to decade, under 
which a nation, armed for the defence of its land 
frontiers, has expended money and its spirit in 
creating such an officer caste.” 


This is so true that all nations.of the West 
recognize three stages in the military educa- 


‘tion of a people: the first, or the preliminary 


is imparted through tle 
general ‘educational system of the country 
and aims only at developing physique and 
character ; the second, the intermediate stage, 
given to cadets atone or more military colleges, 
specifically designed to provide officers for the 
army, and the third, or the post-graduate stage, 
which is exclusively professional. The O. T. C. 
in England, the R. O. T. ©. in the United 
States, the Balilla in Fascist Italy do not aim 
so much at supplying the army with officers 
as to create the psychological and the physi- 
cal background necessary for the creation of 
an officer caste. In France this preliminary 
training begins atthe age of 17 andis given. 
by athletic clubs, schools and colleges. In 
the U. S. A. which was, till recently, one of 
the relatively backward military countries of 
the world, strenuous and widespread efforts 
are being made in universities and schools 
to give elementary military instraction to 
the youth of the country. It is stated that 
in the last year there were 142,000 boys 
receiving this instruction in 318 institutions 
in the United States. 


education, which 


There is, besides, an intimate relation in 
these countries between the army-and the 
universities. In Great Britain, for example, 


the universities are recognized as sources from 
which a supply of officers may be drawn 
not only for the Regular Army and the 
Royal Air Force, but for the Reserve of 
officers and for the Territorial Army. In the 
years immediately preceding the last war 
the University of Cambridge, to take only 





* Haldane: Before the War 1920, p. 174. 
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one instance, contributed a considerable 
number of candidates for commissions in the 
Army,and a system of military instruction was 
organized there under the direction of a Board 
of Military Studies, in direct communication 
with the War Office. The system was re- 
established after the war under the auspices 
of the War Office and the Air Ministry. It 
is the intention of the -Army Council to 
increase the number of candidates for 
commissions from the universitiés, and new 
regulations ‘have possibly been issued by 
them by this time. The army and the 
universities in England are brought closer 
together by the fact that military and naval 
officers often join the universities for post- 
graduate courses. 

Nothing of the kind exists, or can even be 
hoped for in India. While other countries 
always make it a point that there should be 
close relations between its civilian and military 
population, so that, if need arises, the peace 
time armies may be rapidly expanded by 
drawing upon all the available man-power 
resources of the country, the Government of 
India maintains its army as an island of 
manhood in an ocean of military incompetence. 
This . fundamental conservatism of outlook 
which was so apparent in the turning down of 
repeated proposals in the legislatures, to give 
compulsory physical training to tbe youth 
of the country, has also stamped its’ cloven 
hoof on the majority report of the Military 
College Committee. It shows not the 


. nomination, 
. record” test, through the course of training 
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slightest consciousness of the wider aspects of 
the problem before it. The military authorities 
in India have secured through it what they . 
wanted : the restriction of the number of 
Indians to be admitted to their co-fraternity 
to a negligible fraction of the total number of 
commissioned officers in the army, and the 
careful sterilization of the men to be taken 
in, through the Dehra Dun School, through 
through the “interview. and 


to be given in the college, and -through the 
power to remove unsuitable candidates 
to a degree of inocuousness which will never 
become a danger to the “spirit” and the 
“tradition” -of the army. . 

It may be asked, what becomes then 
of the new orientation of military 
policy in India and the national 
army, for which Sir Abdur Rahim, Rai 
Bahadur Chaudhri Chhotu Ram, Mr. S. N. 
Mukarji, Dr. B.S. Moonje, Sir P.S. 
Sivaswamy Aiyer and Major-General G. R. R. 
Rajwade have so unanimously and eloguently 
called for in their minutes? I do not 
want to be unreasonably cynical about 
anything or anybody. But on one point, 
at any rate, I cannot help having a feeling 
of quiet certainty—and thatis, at that question, 
the A. H. Q. is smiling upon us from its 


Olympian heights and saying as the 
Chief Priests did to Judas, over-anxious to 
save his soul, “What zs that to us? See 


thou to that.” 
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NOTES 


Salaries in India 


The Manchester Guardian Weekly for 
September 4, 1931 published an article from 
its special correspondent’ in India on the 
exorbitant salaries paid to the higher 
officials in India. He is definitely of 
opinion that there exists a case for reducing 

. these salaries to less inflated level. He says:- 


There are three arguments generally brought 
forward in’ defence of the present rate of salaries 
paid to higher ‘officials. The first is that attempts 
to. lower standards have been made and have 
failed. The same is said about -any other reform, 

«but actually there is no relevant evidence on 
this subject at all. We can, however, venture to 
predict that a raising of the lower wages and a 
corresponding levelling down of the higher ones 
would mean a decrease in the corruption of the 
lower courts, and of the continual leakage of 
information from the offices which’ deal with 
confidential matters. , Poe 
_ The next point is the expensiveness of life in 
India. As far as this is due to the standard of 
living, the only reply is that at Bombay, Calcutta, 
Simla, Delhi, and elsewhere nearly all the 
Europeans and some of the Indian officials have 
fallen into an entirely artificial way of living. 
Middle-aged officials’ spend far too much time 
entertainng and being entertained at those 
melancholy travesties of hos:itality the. ` “bara 
khana.” . Club life is made unnecessarily expensive, 
and there is too much drinking—too much 
for health and too much for efficiency. 
Those who lead a less . conventional life find 
little difficulty. in saving most of their salaries. 
The writer remembers living next to two senior 
officials, one a bachelor, the other a “grass 
widower.” Their combined income was Rs. 10,000 
a month, but they certainly did not spend Rs. 800. 
The only European official who has any teal 
need of his salary is the man with a largish 
family, but these aré only a fraction of the total, 
and their case could be met by generous. family 
allowances. The “family” argument has been 
used to bolster up astandard of salaries which 
will be entirely unsuited for the highly Indianized 
services of the new Federal Government. 
Mr Gandbi may not have made out his case for 
the Rs. 500 a month limit, but he is abundantly 
justified in insisting upon a completely different 
outlook upon the kind of Hfe which officials 
stout lead and the income necessary to support 
them. : 


Lord Irwin on Mahtma Gandhi and the 

` Missionaries : 
On July 21 a meeting arranged by the 
Conference of British Missionary Societies 


and presided “over by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury was held at the Central Hall, 
Westminster, at which Lord Irwin said: 


People here have been lately disturbed by 
remarks made by Mr. Gandhi on the subject of 
missions. From such knowledge as I possess of 
Mr. Gandhi I can only say this. It would require 
overwhelming proof to convince me that he, who 
whatever else may be thought of him, is one of the 
greatest social reformers India has known, had 
failed to recognize that the real work of Christian 
missions was poles asunder from proselytizing as 
commonly understood.. I am sure that he knows 
as we do that it springs only from the irresistible 
impulse of men who, knowing themselves to possess 
the treasure beyond price, long to share.t with 
their fellows, and are impelled by the value they 
attach to each human soul to give themselves in 
lifting the fallen, ministering to the oppressed, and 
bringing seif-respect to those, who have lost or 
never before known its meaning. Truly it is by 
the’ spirit of service that these men and women are 
inspired. 


Lord Irwin on Commerce and Bayonets 


In course of the same speech Lord 
Irwin said that British goods could not 
be forced on India at the point of the 
bayonet. His argument was: 7 


After all the greatest interest is a contented 
India within the British Empire, and you will 
never secure that on a permanent basis if you 
give to India ground to suppose -that in the policy 
she pursues Great Britain is influenced by her 
own self-interest rather than by the interest of 
India. Take trade. in regard to which it 18 
sometimes. said that Government. should take 
direct action. in support of British interests. 
Leaving aside the question of how far the 
diminution of our export trade to India is due 
to general economic conditions—and L believe 
the effect of these is far greater than. that. of any 
propaganda against foreign cloth—it is surely 
evident that trade can only. flourish and develop 
when you have willing buyers as well as willing 
sellers, and that, in other words, it must rest 
on the basis of goodwill. Cotton gocds on a 
bayonet cannot -be forced -upon Indian. buyers. 
On the other hand, if Great Britain is prepared 
without reserve to show that she is only concerned 
to secure the true interests of India, she will 
find India, very much more willing to meet her , 
in devising practical means by which the 
partnership may operate to the mutual advantage 
of both parties. 


NOTES - 


Mr, Kishorilal Ghosh’s Casè 


Mr. Kishorilal Ghosh, a. A, B. La is, aS our 
readers are aware, one of the accused in the 
Meerut conspiracy case. He has, been 
recently released on bail, but, by a strange 
freak of the Government, deprived of his 
only means of livelihood. Mr. Ghosh is a 
journalist and, before his arrest, he was the 
joint editor of The Amrita Baxar Patrika. 
In setting «him free the’ Government has 
stipulated that he is not to write for the 
Press. This is a strange and unreasonable 
condition unless the Government is prepared 





Mr. Kishorilal Ghosh 


to argue that a man under trial has no right 
to live or must beg his livelihood. Mr. Ghosh’s 
family has imperative claims upon him, 
which he cannot overlook. He accordingly 
intends, so we understand, to apply to the 
Government to waive their objection to his 
writing. for the Press, which is the only 
means by which he can earn a living. We 
think it no more than just that the Govern- 
ment should give him this- permission or 
grant him an adequate allowance. 


Lt.-Colonel R. B. Seymour Sewell 


Lt.-Colonel R. B. Seymour Sewell, Director 
of the Zoological Survey, is understood to be 
the first -victim of the Retrenchment Com- 
mittee, whose recommendations, if given 
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effect ‘to, would mean practically the stoppage 
of almost all scientific research in this 
country. Col. Sewell had a very distinguish- 


ed career -in Cambridge. He acted as 
Demonstrator in Human. Anatomy and 
Physiology there from 1908 to 1905, 


and won the Darwin Research Prize in 
1904 for his paper on buman Astragali, 
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Lt.-Colonel R. B. Seymour Sewell 


which is still regarded as the most authorita- 
tive work on the subject. In 1908 he joined 
the I.M.S. and was for a short while appointed 
as Professor of Biology in the Medical 
College, Calcutta. From 1910 to 1925 he 
occupied the post of the Surgeon Naturalist 
(excepting 1914-18, when he was on active 
service in Mesopotamia and was mentioned 
in despatches). From 1925 till now he has 
acted as the Director of the Zoological Survey. 
His main work has been in oceanography 
in which he is considered to be one of the 
leading authorities, but to other branches of 


. Zoology also, he has made important contri- 


butions. His researches in collaboration with 
the late Dr. B. L. Chaudhuri, on the role 
of fishes as mosquito destroyers is recogniz- 
ed as the most detailed work of its kind. 
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Besides his work in Zoology, Colonel Sewell bas 
since the publication of his paper on “human 
Astragali, taken keen interest in Anthropology 
and in collaboration with Dr. B.S. Guba studied 
and restored .the human remains excavated 
by the Archeeological Survey at Mohenjo-daro, 
Harappa, Nal and Nekran, a highly technical 
and delicate work not understood in India 
before. As a result of Colonel Sewell’s strong 
representation the entire task 
human remains in the field and their scientific 
treatment and restoration in the laboratory, 
has been entrusted to the Anthropological 
Section of the Zoological Survey. ColonelSewell’s 
work in this connection cannot be too highly 
commended, 

Colonel Sewell was elected as the President 
of the Indian Science Congress in 1931 and 
was acting as the President of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal up till the time of his 
departure. He received the Se. D. of 
Cambridge in 1929. - 

With this journal he was long associated as 
one of its most distinguished reviewers, and 
in 1928 he contributed an important paper on 
the teaching of Zoology in India. 


The Foreign Policy of the Government of India 


The Foreign Relations Bill, which forms 
the subject of an article in this issue, 
suggests cynical reflections. In moving the 
consideration of the bill on September 21, 
the Secretary. to the Government of India 
in the Foreign Department, Mr. E. B. Howell, 
is reported to have said that in dealing 
with , this measure he stood at some 
advantage, as the House. was. debarred, by 
its rules, from discussing the foreign 
and political relations of the Government 
of India. This, however, has not prevented 
him from making an elaborate effort to enlist 
public opinion in favour of a measure 
which is .in itself one of the most un- 
equivocal defiances of that public opinion. 

Tn this attempt of his, Mr. 
been ably seconded by the European section 
of the Press in India. Between them they 


have regaled us for the past fortnight‘ or ` 


so with copious dissertations on international 
law which would have been highly edifying 
had they not been so perfectly comical. 
In the peroration to his speech in the 
Assembly Mr. Howell appealed to the House 
and the journalists outside to think inter- 
nationally and support his bill. In the 


of excavating 


Howell has 
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glow and warmth of that loudly applauded 
moment he was not perhaps aware that he 
was giving an - absolutely superfluous 
counsel. For of what crisis of -their 
national existence - could it be said’ of 
the people of -India that in it they. had 
been allowed to think too nationally ? 
A writer- on international law has 
complained that States, like individuals, have 
always shown themselves more concerned 
about their rights than about their duties. 
The reproach is certainly not deserved by the 
Government of India. Situations which in 
less long-suffering countries lead inevitably 
and irresistably to war, here produce not 
the faintest echo of a rattle . of the 
sabre which weighs so heavily on the poor 
millions who pay for it. Overlooking of 
international humiliations or condonations 
of deliberate and persistent denial of ele- 
mentary rights under international law, the 
merest suspicion of which would overthrow 
any’ government in any other country of 
the world, pass as the order of the day in 
India. Limitless patience, where the interests 
of its professed nationals are concerned, is, 
in fact, of the very essence of British Indian 
iplomacy. Here you have none of those 
lustering notes sent to foreign Powers 
simply because your nationals have been 
insulted by them. Contingencies which 
provoke such amiable international acts as 
the despatching of cruisers, landing of 
marines, gun-boat policies and forcing on 
of capitualations among the kicking family 
of naughty children who form. .the live 
Comity of Nations, raise not even a 
diplomatic flutter here. The diplomacy of 
the Government of India is the diplomacy 
of the blessed meek for whom is the Kingdom 


of Heaven. It belongs to that happy 
world in which you will be able to 
turn the other cheek and not be made to 


suffer the consequences of your complaisance. 


“Keep Your Hands—and Boots—Off - 
the Indian”. 


We do not know if any of our readers 
bave read. or even heard the name of the 
Indian Military Almanac, a little book edited 
by the General Staf, India, and meant for 
British soldiers and officers. Most of it is 
matter of-fact and rather colourless information 
such as may be of use to the hurriedly 
educated defenders of India. But part of it 
is as bright as the brightest news paragraph 


NOTES 


‘in a society paper. Here, for example, is agem, 
telling Thomas Atkins why he should keep 
his hands—and boots—off the Indian : 


If this pamphlet had been written for angels, it 
would not be necessary to say anything about the 
results of assaulting Indians. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, we are all very human and so we must 
produce a selfish argument, which will perhaps 
deter some when all others fail. ‘It isseldom indeed 
that an Indian is beaten without some unpleasant 
result forthe beater. Sometimes the damage can 
be repaired by the application of more or less 
“baksheesh” : at others, admonishment or a few 
days C. B. [confinement in barrack, that is] may 
be the worst result. But you are lucky if you get 
off so easily, for one never knows how these 
cases may end. Quite a slight blow or kick, even 
a push, none of which would do any permanent 
damage to a healthy Englishman, will often cause 
serious harm to an Indian. Many: of them suffer 
from enlarged spleens and other diseases, and any 
violence, however slight, is likely .to set up serious 
internal troubles which sometimes even end, in 
death. Remember that if once the case gets into 
the law courts, there will probably be a lot of 
false evidence and exaggeration from witnesses on 
the other side, and it will almost certainly go hard 
with, you. Though you may have only meant to 


administer a mild hiding, there can be no doubt 
that you are responsible for the damage done and 


you will have to suffer in consequence. 

Looking at matters in another way, to beat a 
a man who has neither the strength nor, in most 
cases, the pluck to stand up to you, is not an 
achievement to be proud of; it savours of bullying. 
So, for every reason, keep your hands—and boots— 
off the Indian. 


“it does not matter a brass button” 


Equally, if not more, edifying is the bit 
which gives a little tip about how Tommy is 
to behave with Indian women. It runs: 


The femaie portion of the population in many 
out-ol-the way tracts hold weird ideas about the 
white man, which would be annoying if they were 
not so ridiculous. Women working in .the fields 
will throw down their baskets and run for dear 
life to the shelter of their village orsome convenient 
strip of thick jungle if they see a European a 
hundred yards away. We must not however blame 
them for that. They have probably never seen a 
man wearing a.helmet or a topi in their lives before 
and they have nothing to goon except fairy tales 
which folk who know no more than their audience, 
have dinned into their ears. Let us make 
allowance for their ignorance. and show them by 


our conduct that, to most Britons at any rate, it. 


does not matter a brass button whether they stay 
or run away. 


“The British Soldier is not.a Toorkh” 


Encroachment on space 
tyrants 
would 


: always makes 
of editors, and in this matter—we 
request our readers to believe us 





when we say that—they are no less stingy 
with themselves than they are with others. 
Yet it is difficult to tear oneself away from 
S0 characteristic a masterpiece of military 
literature and not wish toshare one’s pleasure 
with others. We would, therefore; have one 
more little bit, and since we bave to think 
about space also, close with it for the present. 
Here is the peroration of the sermon to the 
newly arrived Tommy: 

Everyone of us, who travels about India. 
can do much by ordinary courtesy and fair play to 
remove the false inpression about the character of 
the British soldier, which many ignorant folk hold > 
who have never met him;a character which, as ~ 
the writer has pointed out ‘elsewhere, is largely’: 
drawn from India’s past experience of invasion, 
and that experience has to be forgotton. India has - 
to learn that the British soldier is not a “Toorkh? 
but a gentieman; so let us make her lesson an 
easy one. 


Insurance in india 


Insurance is an old old institution. Much 
older than what we find in books of Economic 
History. The ancient kings of India incor- 
porated fire, marine, burglary, crop and 
accident insurance among their multifarious 


duties. For we find in Maxu :—Datanyah 
sarva varnebhya rajna  chorair hritam 
dhanam “The king is to restore to all castes 


whatever loss is sustained through theft.” 
Similarly the Shastvas make it binding upon | 
kings to give food and seed to cultivators . 
when the latter are in distress; as well as 
to make good all losses sustained by 
Merchants at Sea. In the Ramayana we 
find the King is taken to task on account of 
the untimely death of a Brahmin boy ! 

State Insurance had ceased to exist after 
the end of the Golden Age. But it is being’ 
born again“under modern socialistic stimulus. 
It may even so happen that in the world of 
tomorrow all insurance will be socialized and 
the present day companies will be merged 
into one great institution. But the proper 
realization of this ideal in India will depend 
on the growth of Insurance andits continued 
good health. It is necessary that Indians 
generally came ‘to realize the necessity for 
effecting life, fire, burglary, accident and other 
insurance. As things stand now India is 
very backward in insurance. The Indian 
Insurance Year Book for 1930, published by 
the Actuary to the Government of India, 
gives us a comparative table showing how 
‘much people insure for in the various 
countries of the world. 
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" Per head insurance of the 
>, Country Total a 
S. 
America 2,000 
Canada 1,300 
New Zealand `~ 900 
Great Britain 600 
Austria 600 
Norway 450 
Sweden 420 
Netherlands 390 
Denmark 330 
India y 5 
Even when we take into account the 


relative poverty of India and ber ` backward- 
ness in industry, the almost negligible figure 
of per head insurance in India seems inexpli- 
cable. It is only when we take into account 
the fact that practically 95 per cent of our 
population are illiterate and 80 per cent live 
in widely scattered microscopic villages that 
we discover a reason for this backwardness. 
Whenever we look ‘at any shortcoming of 
India we find that the absence of compulsory 
education in India is somehow or other 
closely connected with it. Yet no genuine 
efforts are being made to remove this great 
and Key Want! The Governmental document 
quoted above .also gives us much valuable 


information on other matters connected 
with Indian insurance. For instance, we 
learn that out of a total of 257 insurance 


companies in India 149 are Foreign and 
only 108 are Indian in capital and manage- 
ment. Out of these 108 Indian companies, 
71 companies do cnly life business and no 
fire, marine, or other insurance. The 
total life assurance business in force in 
India at the end of 1929 was 656 thousand 
policies assuring a total of Rs. 142 crores. 
Of this the annual premium income amounted 
to 7!3 crores. The Indian share of this 
business was 472 thousand policies assuring 
78 crores and yielding an annual premium 
income of 4 crores. These left 313 crores 
of life premiums to the foreign companies. 
When we add to these figures the premium 
income of insurance other than life we 
find the Indian companies earning a total 
premium income of 42 crores and the 
foreign companies 556 crores. 

So that although the Indian insurance 
companies are very well managed and 
go-ahead concerns, the exploitation of India 
- by foreigners through this important 
institution is not negligible by any means. 
We have also to remember that quite a 


‘oil mills, 
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good proportion of. the premium. income 
‘earned by Indian companies goes into the 
foreigners’ coffer through re-insurance. 


Indian Sugar Industry 


India consumes every year 1,325,230 tons 
of sugar. Of thissheis now producing 299,088 
tons or less than one-fourth. India has 
everything in favour of building up a great 
sugar industry; raw materials, a ready 
market and state aid in the shape of a more 
than 100 per cent protective-duty (Rs. 6 per 
cwt., or one anna nine pies per seer). Stil] 
the industry is growing slowly in India. 
This is due to lack of organized capital 
readily available for an industry which is 
only beginning to be the fashion. In India 
the force of custom is strong. An industry 
has to establish’ itself more . through custom 
than by showing profit. Cotton, jute, tea. 
rice mills, tanneries, etc, they 
all attract general attention aud capital 
after passing the: peak of profit yielding 
capacity. Sometimes industries go on attract: 
ing capital even after they have become 
unprofitable. This is characteristic of ow 
slow moving methods of living. , 

Sugar is one of the big items of Indian 
trade (import) and yields the Government 
a very large revenue. Its manufacture and 
the cultivation of its raw material (sugar- 
cane) gives occupation to numerous Indians 
It is-a necessary article, of consumption 
and has a growing and steady market. 
Since 1921-22, sugar has been produced as 
follows in the main factories of India: 


Year Tons 
1921-22 - 28,250 
1922-23 23,620 
1923-24 39,150 
1924-25 ` 33,720 
1925-26 52,390 
1926-27 59,540 
1927-28 67,950 
1928-29 68,600 
1929-30 89,800 


The technique of sugar extraction ha: 
also improved during these years ; for where- 
as in 1925-26 only S'07 per cent of sugal 
was extracted from sugar-cane, in 1929-8( 
the percentage came up to 907. The acreage 
of sugar-cane rose from 50,604 acres ir 
1923-24 to 549,025 acres in 1929-30. 

_ Java is the main exporter of sugar tc 
India and Calcutta its biggest market. I 


NOTES 


should not be difficult for Indians to capture 
more and more of this business for themselves. 
Tt should be taken up by all Indian capitalists 
and workers as a national opportunity rather 
tban as a mere business proposition. For it 
is only nation-wide enthusiasm that can 
build ‘up a great thing: It is a shame for 
an agricultural country to have to depend 
for a staple article of food on foreign 
countries. The more shameful it is when 
this dependence is a source of taxation and 
exploitation. 
A. C. 


Anglo-Indian Estimate of Gandhiji’s Visit 


Anglo-Indians as a species are antagonistic 
to Mahatma Gandhi; but they have on 
oceasions, condescended to sit up and take 
notice of him due to a sense of enlightened 
self-interest. Occasionally they bave even 
talked nicely of “that fellow Gandhi” in the 
thope that he might, seeing that one good 
turn deserves another, advise his fanatical 
followers to buy more British goods. But 
all talk of Gandhi has am element of hidden 
sarcasm and patronage in it; for are not all 
‘sub-assistant proof-readers of the Anglo-Indian 
Press wiser than Mohandas Karamchand 
‘Gandhi, the Hindu from Gujerat? Most of 
‘these papers are slowly developing an idea 
‘that they have been extremely generous in 
allowing the “Seditious Fakir” to go to London 
and plead his ease. But they all hope that 
it will be a lesson to the little man who 
thought ~he could force the hands of the 
mighty British, by spinning coarse yarn and 
by urging his followers to fight’ nitro-glycerine 
with non-violence. One Anglo- Indian paper, 
‘the Commerce of Calcutta, writes : 

If Mr. Gandhi had continued to preach in 
London the philosophy that has made him famous 
in the Orient, he would ei found an unresponsive, 
unreceptive, uncongenial soil under the “hard grey 
weather,” under the “bold, bright. blue, black, 
boisterous and blusterin? beauty o the British 
heavens” where hard men are born and hard men 
live—where hard men are perpetually engaged 
‘in the hard st:uggie for’existence under the hard 
law that permits only the fittest to survive—a 
hard law of nature that turns a scowling face 
poon the philosophy of blue skies and of easy 
vng. 

It is’ refreshing to hear bow the Indians 
live an easy life and tbe British have to 
face a hard struggle for existence! It no 
doubt is hard lite to live on the spoils of 
the entire world. It is'` also bard life to 
have free medicine, free education, 
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free housing (for the aged and the poor) 
and free salaries (for the unemployed). AS 
to the hard struggle that enables only the 
“fittest? to survive; was it Huxley who 
said that survival of the fittest did not 
always mean- survival of the best ? A highly 
cultured Oxford Don, who probably has 
contributed much to the progress and 
happiness of mankind, can easily be way- 
laid by a ruffian with a bludgeon and des- 
poiled. This would not prove the eternal 
superiority of the roagh over the man of 
learning. Men who are “hard” all over are, 
of course, difficult to convince. 


That Gandhiji preached universal 
whilst some of his countrymen, eg. Hindus 
and : Moslems, were flying at one another, 
appeared specially objectionable to the paper 
quoted from above. Therefore the following 
advice is:given to Mr. Gandhi : 


peace 


While thus preaching peace he might also 
have spoken with reassuring advantages, about the 
terrorist activities in’ Bengal the campaign of 
murder, the general spirit of lawlessness in the 
province, the Chittagong raids, the Dacca and 
Dalhousie Square assassinations and so forth,- 


Probably Mr. Gandhi has talked of peace- 
ful things with a special emphasis and that 
is why he had not stressed the activities 
of those persons who committed the above con- 
demnable acts of violence. Correspondingly, it. 
might be said, that he has not condemned 
either the perpetrators of such atrocities as the 
killing of hundreds of innocent men at 
Jallianwallabag, the suffocating to death of ` 
numerous Moplah prisoners, the cracking open 
of hundreds of skulls in hundreds of lathe 
charges all over India, the Midnapore out~- 
rages, the shooting down of untried prisoners 
at Hijli, the systematic and callous abetment 
of violence through inaction at Dacca, 
Cawnpore and Chittagong, ete., ete. Mr. Gandbi 
has not also mentioned bow Lala Lajpat Rai. 
died in the Panjab. Sir Roger’s “much might 
be said on both sides” is a sound motto for 
men living in glass houses. The Anglo- 
Indian journalists should cultivate truthfulness 
and wisdom instead of the “hardness” which they 
so admire in the far away workers of England 
while gorging ten course dinners and consu- 
ming, costly. spirits under the blue skies of 
India. All level-headed Bengalees deplore 
and condemn violence, The number of such 
persons are far far in excess of those who 
believe in violence. Yet there is violence. 
Why ? Is it ‘hopeless desperation, a spirit of 
Terenga mere infections neurosis or what? The 


“AGA 


Anglo-Indians should appointa Commission of 
impartial psychologists to enquire intd the 
the causes that have turned unwarlike and 
peace-loving Bengal into a land of desperate 
dare-devils. It could not be just explained 
away as due to sheer cussedness or te press 
propaganda. 
A. C. 


Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda 


Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda, Super- 
intendent, Archaeological Section, Indian 
Museum, has “retired on pension from the 
30th September last. Mr. Chanda entered 
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Rai. Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda 


the field of Archaeological research as one 
‘of the founders and the first Honorary 
Secretary of the Varendra Research Society 
of Rajshahi 
A published two valuable works, Gaudarajamala 
(1912) in the Bengali language and The Indo- 
Aryan Races (1916) in English. The ethno- 
logical views proposed in the latter volume 
have been adopted by such distinguished 
‘authorities as the late Professor Giuffrida- 
‘Ruggeri of Naples. The activities of the 
‘Varendra Research Society attracted’ the 


ference. 


in 1910. From Rajshahi he’ 
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attention of the Archaeological Department 
and Mr. Chanda was appointed‘ a scholar of 
the Department in 1917 to receive training in 
excavation work. This ultimately led to his. 
appointment as the Superintendent of the 
Archaeological Section, Indian Museum, in. 
May 1921. During his tenure of office as- 
Superintendent Mr. Chanda has re-arranged. 
the great collection of Archaeological speci- 
mens in the Indian Museum chronologically 
and artistically, and has enriched the 
collection by the acquisition of a very large: 
number of typical specimens. His notes on 
the acquisitions contributed to the Annual 
Report of the Archaeological Survey year 
after year are very interesting. Mr. Chanda 
has also carried out re-arrangement of speci- 
mens in the Sarnath Museum of Archaeology: 
and in the Curzon Museum of Archaeology 


at Mathura on the plan -adopted in the 
Indian Museum. He has contributed six 
important monographs to the series of 


Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of 
India including Archaeology and Vaishnava: 
Tradition (No. 5), Beginnings of Art in 
Eastern India (No. 30), Survival of the 
Prehistoric Civilization in the Indus Valley 
(No. 41 ) and Exploration in Orissa mn 0. 44). 


— 


The Round Table ‘Conference 


The presence of Mahatma Gandhi seems 
to have clarified to .a certain extent the 
extremely nebulous state of affairs at the Con- 
The issues are not clearly defined 
as yet, since the Mahatma’s request to the 
Government to “lay their cards on the table” 
has not yet been complied with and, we 
are afraid, will not be complied with unless- 
the greater majority of the delegates show 
a united front. As things stand, the 
chances of unity amongst the delegates are 
very remote indeed, since the personnel has 
been very carefully chosen to prevent such 
an eventuality. The only hope lies in the 
Mabatma’s magnetic personality. 

In his speech delivered on the 17th ofi 
September before the Federal Structure 
Committee, Gandhiji declared that he was. 
oppressed with a feeling of unreality at the 
composition of the Committee because the 


delegates were nominated by the Government 


He further 
important interests 


and not chosen by the nation. 
declared that several 


were not represented at all on the Committee.. 


Every thoughtful person. in. this country 


NOTES . 


would agree with Gandhiji on the facts of 
the above circumstance, but as regards the 
‘causation we must say that we have reasons 
‘to believe that the entire blame  capnot 
‘be laid on the shoulders of Indian 
-Officialdom. This statement we make with 
a feeling of regret and without the least 
sense of rancour or partisanship. 

Gandhiji’s statement of the Congress 
-case~—-which, in its broad outlines, is identi- 
-cal with that of the Indian nation—has been 
made with characteristic straightforwardness 
-and clarity. i 

“A partnership as between two absolute 
peoples,’ can be but the only agreement 
to which any self-respecting nation may 
-subscribe and hardly any objection can be 
raised against the Mahatma’s aspiration 
towards becoming “a citizen, not in the 
Empire, but in the Commonwealth—the 
partnership, possibly an indissoluble partner- 
‘ship, but not a partnership superimposed by 
one nation over another,” provided the 
principle of self-determination in all matters, 
internal or external, is kept undiluted and 
absolute in all dealings between the: partners. 

The proposal for a scrutiny of accounts 


and for adjustments on the basis of the- 


audit is also unexceptionable since-no fresh 
partnership can be lasting unless previous 
accounts between outgoing partners are 
satisfactorily examined and settled. This 
has special reference to the Congress demand 
for an impartial examination of India’s 
public debt items, which we think was 
-fully justified. 


The Swaraj Scheme 


The broad principles underlying the 
-Congress scheme as laid down by Gandhiji 
are as follows. ‘ 

India is one and indivisible. An All- 
India Federation was possible only on the 
-basis of tolerance and mutual accommodation 
between British India and Indian India. 

Full adult franchise, without sex disquali- 
fication, should be immediately given, there 
should be no literacy or proverty test. 
Indirect election is recommended. For 
-example, 500,000 villages of India to elect 
their representatives and these to elect their 
representatives tothe Central Legislature. This 
in Gandhiji’s opinion would make elections 
-cheap and expeditious. 

No bi-cameral legislature as it was super- 
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fluous,-expensive, and did not .conduce to 
harmony. 

No representation of special interests. 

No nomination. If experts are required 
they should give their opinion and retire. 

This is an excellent scheme if all the 
items are kept intact in the main. But it is 
evident that if any substantial alteration, 
or any addition, is made that would 
limit the scope of any item. Then a wholesale 
revision of the plan would be necessary. 


The Communal Question 


The communal question is still to the 
forefront, according to plan, and showing no 
signs of settlement. We say according to 
plan deliberately, because in the choice of 
delegates rank communalists of a particular 
group have been given weight out of all 
proportion to their standing in the country, 
while their opponents have either been almost 
totally excluded or given very feeble 
representation. The only chance of failure of 
this excellent piece of strategy lies in the 
Mahatma’s powers of persuasion, but we feel 
very doubtful of the “blank cheque” move. 


This has been tried in Bengal and has led to 


only more intensified communalism. However, 
we can only wait and hope that reason will 
prevail on the obdurate ones in the end, and 
the latest news about the Mahatmas pour- 
parlers with Maulana Shaukat Ali carry a 
small ray of hope. And at this stage all 
Nationalists, Hindus or Moslems, must 
intensely feel the loss of the late Maulana 
Mahomed Ali, as, once convinced, that fiery 
patriot would have carried all before him. 


', The Main Issue 


So far the “debating society’ has succeeded 
in shrouding the main issue almost to the 
point of obscurity. Gandhiji’s exposure has 
helped to dispel some amount of darkness. 
But unless the Government places its cards 
on the table we cannot be certain about the 


real motive behind the calling of this 
Conference. 

Conferences, declarations, proclamations, 
there have been many but in each instance 


we have been fooled into accepting the 
shadow for the substance and we must not 
forget that diplomacy, like cinematography, 
has progressed a great deal in recent years 
in perfecting the art of imparting an illusive 
tone of reality to the shadow. 
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, Orissa. as a Separate Province 


= À resolution issued from the Reforms 
Office announces the constitution of the 
Orissa Boundary Committee. It reads: 


The constitution of a separate. province of Orissa 
was not made the subject of separaté investigation 
by the Round Table Conference, or of any of its 
Sub-Committees, but the matter was not overlooked. 
Some discussion took place at a late stage in the 
Committee of the whole Conference,. in which, 
though claims of Orissa were uot expressly 
endorsed. no golesate spoke against them. In 
these circumstances, having regard to the 
[rdias w history of the ease the Government of 

dia, with the approval of the Secretary of State, 

have decided to appoint a committee to examine 
and report on the administrative, financial and other 
consequences of setting up a separate administra- 
tion for the Oriya-speaking people, and to, make 
recommendations regarding its boundaries in the 
event of separation, The Government of India, 
after careful consideration, have decided that this 
enquiry should be entrusted to a small body of 
men with an impartial outlook on the problem 
involved, and that with them should be associated 
three persons, drawn from the areas most interest- 
ed. The latter will share freely in the proceedings 
of the Committee, but will take no part in drafting 
or signing of the report. In pursuance of these 
decisions the Governor-General-in-Council, with 
ne aporatpl of the Secretary of State, has been 

pleased to constitute the. Committee_as follows :— 
Ohairman—S Sr Samuel O'Donnell; Members--The 
Hon. Mr. H. M. Mehta, Member of the Council of 
State and Mr. T. R. Phookun, M. L. A. 
‘ne following gentlemen have been selected, on 
the advice of the local Governments concerned. as 
associate members:—Tne Raja of Parlakimedi, Mr. 
Sachchidananda Sinha and Rao Bahadur C. V. 


Narasinha Raju. Mr. B. C. Mukherji, I. C. S, will 
act as the Secretary to the Committee. - The 
Committee’s headquarters will be at Cuttack. The 


terms of reference to the Committee are as 
follows:—If a separate Province of Orissa were to 
be created (1) what should be the boundary of 


such province ? È) What would be the Administra- . 


tive, Financial and other consequences in such a 
province ? And (3) what would be the Administra- 
tive, Financial and other consequences in 
adjoining territories of British India. 


strange that amongst the 
drawn from the areas most 
interested” no Bengali has been chosen. 
‘The conclusions can oùly be either that 
Bengal is not affected in this investigation 
or that Bengali opinion does not matter. 
The first conclusion cannot hold, as Midnapore, 


It is very 
“three persons. 


Singhbhum and possibly Maubhum with 
its very numerous Bengali population is 
affected, hence the second one must be 
correct. 


. ‘The basis of Sah an enquiry can only 
be linguisitic. History or: cultural affinity 
cannot be used.in such: matters. If different 
periods of history əre.'ʻused as the basis 


the 
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of provincial demarcation then. the United 
Provinces -should .bs included in Behar, 
Gujrat in Rajputana, .Orissa in Central 
Provinces, Berar in the Nizam’s dominions, 
part of the Nizam’s territory in Bombay,. 
the Central Provinces partly 
in Orissa and partly ia Bombay. with 
a slice to Rajputana, Darjeeling to. 
Sikkim aud Afghanistan to India. Culturally 
the chaos would be still worse, as every 
province would then be split into bits. 

‘The question of self-determination being 
non-existent at the present day in Bengal, 
we have not suggested a general referendum 
in the areas affected. 

In case this investigation now Sronbeding 
regarding the formation of the Orissa 
Province is carried on with the bonafide 
intention to determine the actual geographic, 
boundaries of the present-day Oriya people, 
no one has anything to Say beyond giving 
his or her ideas regarding the procedure | 
to be adopted. Bat in the past such things — 
have been done on a punitive political 
basis and the chief sufferer has been Bengal. 
Apart from Lord Curzon’s attempt at 
breaking up Bengal, we have had the 
detaching of Manbhum without any reason, 
rhyme or justification, the apportioning 
of Cachar and Sylhet to Assam and certain 
portions of North Bengal to Behar. 

In the case of Midnapore we find the 
following facts in the Mr. Sashmal’s brochure, 
“Midnapore Partition.” 


“After the first bomb case, when the 


. District Administration Committee reported that 


Midnapore was too unwieldy for one district 
officer, the idea went forth that it should 
be torn into two and Lord Carmichael actually 
announced in 1918 after his visit to Contai 
that the headquarters of the new district town 
of Hijlee would be located at Khargput.” 
According to Mr. Shasmal, this plan miscarried 
owing to the intervention of Lord Reading 
and the Secretary of State. 

Then, after the last Civil Disobedience 
movement during which Midnapore went 
through trials which were unsurpassed, if at 
all equalled, by those suffered by any otber > 
part of India we have this proposal for the 
formation of an Orissa province, and further- 
more, on: the investigation committee unofficial 
Bengal is unrepresented ! 

We have no desire to stand in the way 
of our Oriya brethren if they consider the 
formation of an Oriya province beneficial to 
their cause, but this should not be done at 
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the cost of their neighbours, even though it 
should be favoured by officialdom and so be 
easy of achievement. 

Further comments are unnecessary at this 
stage. 


i Retrenchment and the Cause of Science 


In a recent newspaper interview regarding 
the emphasis laid by General Smuts on the 
human value of science, Sir C. V. Raman 
is reported to have said: 


The most interesting part of the address is 
that in which General Smuts stresses the human 
value of science, and ranks it with art and religion 
in its cultural and ethical importance. It would 
be entirely correct to say that the po ition of any 
community in the world of to-day is ultimately 
determined by the extent to which it supports 
science and scientific research. General Smuts’ 
address comas as a welcome support to the plea 
I put forward recently sgainst the drastic retrench- 
ments in the grants for scientific research which 
I understand are under contemplation by the 
Government of India. j 

There 's reason to fear that there exists 
little appreciation in the higher administrative 
circles at the present time of the enormous 
importance to India of her continued progress in 
scientific research. The retrenchments under 
contemplation, I understand on good authority, 
include the throwing out of employ of many of 
the brilliant aud highly qualified young Indians 
now engaged under the Medical Research Fund 
Association, also in sucli services as the depart- 
ments of Zoology. Geology, . Agriculture and 
Meteorology, and in research institutes aided by 
the Government. It is no, exaggeration to say 
that such a step, if carried, out, would be an 
absolute disaster to the scientific future of India, 
and put back her position in the world of science 
to what it was fifty years ago. I hope my words 
of warning will not g» unheeded by the Govern- 
ment and by our legislators and publicists. 


From what reports we have received, 
Prof. Raman’s warning, although of great 
potency and weight, will fall on deaf ears. 
What matters it if Indian culture and 
science suffer, the favoured and entrenched 
ones must be maintained while the expenses 
have to be brought down. 


Chittagong and Hijli 


Two tragic events have happened in India 
since we wrote our notes for the last issue, 
two events about which it is difficult 
to write with calmness and impossible 
to do so without sorrow. They are Chittagong 
and Hijli On the afternoon of August 
30, Khan Bahadur Asanullah, a Police 
Inspector at Chittagong, was shot dead on 









a football field while witnessing a match.. 
In the night, following this murder, there 
were extensive searches and -arrests in 
Chittagong, these being confined exclusively 
to Hindu houses. Next day, at noon, lai ee 
mobs „attacked Hin ta 
shops and houses, looted and set fire 
to them. The loot, arson ard attacks — 
continued unchecked till the afternoon, the 


of Muhammadans 







at one crore of rupees. On the same day | 
and that following, schools, hostels, and houses- — 
of respectable Hindus in the moffussil were | 
raided by the police, and the inmates were- 
assaulted and beaten. Ft 


Hardly had the public recovered from 
the shock of these events, when, on September 
18, news reached Calcutta that there had — 
been shooting and charges by the police — 
on the detenues in Hijli Camp, a detention | 
camp where about one hundred and seventy — 
detenues were kept as prisoners under the — 
Bengal Ordinance and the Criminal Law | 
Amendment Act. Asa result of this shooting, _ 
two men were killed and about two dozens 
wounded. A Government communiqué: stated — 
that the shooting was the result of an | 
attack on the sentries by the detenues. — 
Unofficial information, however, categorically | 
denied this statement. The bodies of the — 
two dead detenues were allowed to be — 
brought down to Calcutta, and taken down — 
to the burning ghat in solemn procession, 
but distinguished non-officials who asked for — 
permission to visit the camp and ascertain — 
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what had really happened were not — 
granted the permission they sought by | 
the Government. ag 

We shall say below what we have to | 


say in connection with both these events. _ 
But before doing so, we must notice qa | 
later event. On Saturday, the September — 
26, there was a huge protest meeting of 
the citizens of Calcutta on the Maidan, — 
presided over by Rabindranath ‘Tagore, 
ens this vast gathering, Rabindranath. 
said : 


Let me in the beginning confess that I never 
take pleasure in exploiting for political purposes any — 
hurt, however vital, that may be wrought on us. — 
The outrage that is both tragic and cowardly in — 
its brutality, as the shooting at Hijli proclaims — 
itself to be, should engage our attention solely for 
the sake of tortured humanity. Taking partina — 
big public meeting is physically harmful to me and 
bewildering to my mind—yet I could not deny BS 
the call of the victims whose. voice has been 
silenced for ever by the homicidal callousness of — 
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their appointed guardians. 























When I find how almost contemptuously such 
n act of terrorism may be perpetrated in utter 
disregard of public. opinion, I feel sure that it is 
utone more of the signs of deterioration that has 
enfeebled the moral character of British rule in 
India, presaging for us a fate that is dark with a 
endency towards an easy succession of enormities. 
Then humiliation and suffering are indiscriminately 
flicted upon the helpless, it brings about a 
demoralization in the agents who are responsible 
for it, and who blindly aid the destruction of the 
basis of civilized Government. 


= Tam here only to give warning on behalf of my 
countrymen, that Government however proud it 
may be of its enormous resources for, repression 
sf freedom, can never afford to lose its dignity—the 
dignity of justice, ‘of unwavering honesty even 
under provocation. Our people may not have the 
physical means for resisting injustice but no power 
ĉan obstruct them from passing moral judgment. 
and on their judgment must every Government, 
however utterly alien it be, depend for its very 
existence. f 

— I have no desire to make a futile display of 
Hing in lurid language, and itis my request to 
e other speakers In this meeting to remember 
nat no words of indignation can reach the height 
fecondemnation that the bare fact carries upon 
tself, Let the very. depth of our sorrow help as 
o attain that dignified calm which alone may help 
to deal radicaily with the evil, to make us ready 
thout flinching for all the sacrifice and suffering 






















Rabindranath Tagore going to the Meeting 


that may yet be claimed of us in answer to the 
martyrdom of our brothers. 

In conclusion, let me offer 
bereaved homes with the assurance. that the cruel 
disaster that has overtaken them will leave behind 
it a people’s anguished memory that will burn like 
a sacred lamp at the shrine of the dead. 


It was impossible to put the case with _ 
more dignity and restraint. We wish to 
associate ourselves wholly with the views 
of the Poet and offer our sympathy to the 
sufferers and the bereaved. 


our sympathy to the 


What happened in the Hijli Camp 


In view of the fact that the Government 
did not and will not allow any non-official 


to visit the detention camp, it is almost 
impossible to ascertain the truth about 
Hijli. There are, however, certain a priori 


objections, suggested by the account of the 
affair given by the Government, which makes 
implicit reliance on its version difficult. 
We shall state some of these objections, 
First of all taking the point about the 
attempt to take the bayonet from the sentry. . 
Now, it is not easy to unix a bayonet at 





the best of times, since the bayonet catch 
must first be pressed before the bayonet 
can be withdrawn. The  sentries were 
“armed with Martini Henry or modified 
«Doe-Eafiled rifles, both of which patterns 
have the bayonet firmly fixed. In 
withdrawing a bayonet the rifle must be 
firmly held siace otherwise the bayonet will 
not be able to come out of its socket. One 


sentry was doing during 
alleged assailant was putting 
these operations. Did he hold 
while the bayonet was 
being withdrawn ? If so, why did not the 
detenues if they are really as dangerous as 
the Government would have us suppose, 
take the rifle as well as the bayonet? 
Since the sentry fired, evidently his rifle 
owas not taken, but one wonders how he 
avoided hitting anyone when he fired. 
” three sentries think their shots caused 
 no`casualties.”” (Government communiqué). 

<=: Seeondly, the detenues are alleged to have 
“been armed with soda water bottles, and 
‘mosquito curtain poles, but would these 
weapons be of much use against an armed 
guard? Even if they threatened to use 
them would not lathis or even bayonets 


wonders what the 
the time his 
through all 
the. rifle steady 
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have been sufficient to restore order ? Th 
raises another point about the mo 
Even assuming the absolute veracity of th 
Government story, what. were the prisoner 
trying to do? Were they seriously attempt 
ing to escape? Unless one assumes. tha 
the detenues are imbeciles one cannot find 
what they would gain by such a 
act. Since, if they were really 















camp ? How were they going to get p 
the police lines outside the compound 


There is nowhere any suggestion that mote 
cars or people to assist them in  escapin 
were waiting outside the camp, and there 
fore an armed attempt at escape must b 
classed as futile. 
Then comes another point, namely, ~ 
firing at the crowd. In the first informa’ 
given by the Government the suggestion i 
that a sentry was surrounded by a mob aud 
in grave danger, so grave that he -coule 
only be saved by the others openning fir 
Now to rescue a person from a crowd 
firing on the crowd is surely unwise, si 
the person to be rescued might easily 
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: by the bullets of his rescuers. That 
- the firing was wildest, to say the least of it, 
is suggested by the fact that one of the men 
killed was on the first floor of the building, 
and the shot could not have come from more 


enty five degrees to hit anyone on the 
- first floor—and the firing was directed at 
the ground floor. 

The action then, on the facts given by 
Government, becomes inexplicable. The 
ing is barely explained, and on examina- 
he explanation is not very satisfying. 
ndly, the reluctance of the Government 
allow any news or details of the affair 
be known is not reassuring. 


A possible Hypothesis 


» shall however try to understand the 
ngs on two hypotheses, the correct- 
of none of which we are in a position 
verify, but both of which are based on 
me well-ascertained, and a few more not 
npossible, facts. Let us take the one of these 
otheses first. 

cP From the point of view of the Government, 
the detenues are not easy people to deal 
rith, and the police are very unpopular 
rywhere. ‘The wholesale white-washing 
‘the police by ‘the Government has not 
onvinced people, because it is done as 
matter of course. If the police are insulted 


hated outside the camp, they must 
much more hated and insulted inside 
Now supposing the  pelice have 


n listening every day to a stream of abuse 
and insult from the detenues, their tempers 
st have been roused. Now it is possible 
that the detenues made some remark to the 
-sentry which aroused him and he therefore 
called out the guard, and then events occured 
- before anyone could gain control. Alter- 
natively the police may have been waiting 
~. for an opportunity for getting even with 
he detenues and took the chance which 
eemed to offer itself. This would 
xplain their eagerness to open fire. No 
2asonable person will dispute that this is a 
ible explanation, and if it is true, the 
vernment would gain nothing by pretending 
there has been no blunder? The more 
Government does this and tries to explain 
ay matters the more will one remember the 
proverb, “qui s'excuse, s’accuse.” It is 
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inevitable that rumours will arise if the — 


Government tries to suppress the whole 
matter, and the last state of the Government 
may well be worse than the first. Last of all, 
there is such a thing as mistaken loyalty, 
and loyalty to an individual may lead one 
to be disloyal to a tradition- which one is 
supposed to uphold. 


A Second Hypothesis 


We believe we have given above what is 
possibly a natural explanation of what 
happened in the Hijli camp. It would 
explain the conduct of the police there, 
though it would not excuse it, White the 
communiqués the Government have issued 
lead nowhere at all. But there is another 
possible point of view from which one 
could approach the question: and that is 
that the matter was re-arranged as a reprisal ~ 
and that the Commandant and Assistant 
Commandant were both deliberately absent at 
the time, and also that the subordinates 
felt that no untoward consequences would 
follow fromwhat happened. That the detenues 
and some of the people of this country 
would feel this to be the true explanation 
is perhaps no more than natural. And this. 
possibility is immensely heightened by the 
action of the Government in forbidding all 
enquiry except an official one, which 
simply encourages the circulation of probable 
and improbable stories and rumours about 
the happenings. 


The Incident As It Is 


gal 

Whatever may be the motives and the 
causes of the firing in Hijli Camp, the fact 
which cannot be denied is that there was 
shooting down and charges on a body of 
unarmed young men who were the untried 
prisoners of the Government. They had 
been taken away from their homes, studies 
or work and imprisoned for an indefinite 
period of time. None of them knew what 
offence they had committed, or when they 
would be set free. To open fire on these 
men, even when there is undoubted provoca- 
tion for annoyance—the unarmed state of 
the detenues absolutely rules out any possi- 
bility that there was provocation for 
anything graver -is not only a crime 
against humanity, it is also a crime agaiast 
statecraft. ae doe ss fk, ; 
At its worst, the detenues at Hijli may 
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NOTES 


be regarded as prisoners of war. Not even 
the laws of war permit such treatment of 
these prisoners. We hope the Government 
will recall in this connection the criticism 
of the Boer concentration camps in England, 
which Sir Henry Canipbell-Bannermant 
characterized as methods of barbarism, and 
the outery in England, during the war, 
over the treatment of English war prisoners 
in Germany. 


It might also be added that even rebel- 
lious convicts are not shot down in Fugland. 
Some weeks ago there was a serious out: 
break in the Brimingham jail, which was 
quelled by the guard with baton charges. 
The principle of the employment of minimam 
force is the rule in England while if is only 
the exception in India. 


There is one more point to which 
we want to draw’ attention. The 
Government communiqué has stated that 
the shooting aud the charges were on 


men who had attackted the sentry posts and 
they took place outside the barracks of the 
prisoners. This statement is contradicted by 
reports in the Indian newspapers. The 
Amrita Bazar Patrika for September, 19 
published the following details about the 
shooting, which it had received from a 
special correspondent at Kharagpur : 


Last evening (that is on September 16) at 
about 9-30 r.m., all on a sudden the alarm bell 
of the Detention Camp was rung, About fifty 
armed police and some two dozen armed sepoys 
with lathis and batons surrounded the detenue 
barracks and opened fire inside the rooms without 
any warning. Nearly a hundred bullets and shots 
were fired, in the camp, as well as the portion 
of the hospital where some sick detenues put up as 
indoor patients. Sentries from the eight boxes, 
and those posted near about the cells and the 
bathrooms and those on patrol duty in the field 
and road outside opened fire simultaneously. 

The convict attendants in confusion put out 
the dining-hall lights, and the firing thereto 
ceased as none within could be seen from the 
sentry posts. Sjts. Tarakeswar, Sen of Goila, 
Barisal, was on the veranda trying to see what 
was going on downstairs. He was shot down 
with a bullet in the frontal side of the head 
and he dropped dead instantaneously. 8j. Santosh 
Mitra was standing on the threshold of a room 
of the ground floor and he was hit by more 
than two bullets through the abdomen. He fell 
down dead. 


The account then goes on to describe 
how the armed police and the sepoys then 
proceeded to enter the building and to 
attack the detenues in their rooms. When 
the District Magistrate of Midnapur, Mr. 
Douglas, and Mr. Hutchins, the Deputy Additional 
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Secretary, Political Department of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, arrived in the camp on September 
17 and asked the detenues to give them 
information as to their version of the 
occurrence the detenues refused, and began 
a hunger strike, which is still continuing 
and will continue till a non-official inquiry 
committee is appointed to enquire into the 
affair. 

In the Sunday papers a list of the names 
of those injured was given, fifteen of whom 
have now returned to the camp, while five 
are still in hospital. There were also 
reports of the speeches made in the course 
of the meeting on the Maidan on the 
previous evening (September 19. ‘The 
speakers were studiously careful in all they 
said and contented themselves with pointing 
to certain facts which might seem to need 
a fuller explanation. For example, MrJ. M. 
Sen-Gupta commented on the fact that the 
detenues were unarmed, and that even if a 
section of them had adopted a menacing 
attitude, “Why should the walls of the 
inside of the bedrooms be riddled with 
bullets ?” 


Resisting War 


In connection with the appeal of Professor 
Einstein to- war resisters, pinted below, 
we are glad to note that four Englishmen 
in India have responded to it and sent a 
communication to the Press. These are 
Dr. P. G. Bridge, Principal, St. Paul’s College, 
Calcutta, Mr. ©. S. Milford, the Vice Pricipal, 
Messrs. H. H. Crabtree and Christopher 
Ackroyd, both of whom are professors in 
that collége. They write : 

„So far as we have observed. this appeal has re- 
ceived little publicity in India, We venture to 
hope that once attention is drawn to it, there are 
many who like ourselves will feel impelled to 
respond to it by declaring their resolute opposition 
to war and to all policies which assume that war 
is sooner or later Justified, and their determination 
to do everything in their power to bring about 
disarmament. Weare convinced of the need of 
such a concerted effort in all countries by those 
who are opposed to war. A public opinion must 
be created which will enable governments, faced 
with the necessity of economizing to economize 
on‘armaments first of all; which will compel the 
powers which secured the disarmament of Germany 
by a promise of general disarmament to fulfil their 
promise; which will insist that the Kelloge Pact 
shall be taken, seriously, and will frustrate with 
equal determination the prosecution of policies 
that are instruments of war. Professer Einstein 
calls us as individuals to be peace-makers; and as 
Christians we, at any rate, cannot do other than 
follow his lead. 
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We hope there will be many more who will 
follow their example, and make non-violence 
a principle of international intercourse. 


Professor Einstein’s Appeal 


The following letter from Professor 
Albert Einstein was addressed to the Con- 
ference of the War Resisters’ International 
which met at Lyous from Aug. 1 to Aug. 4: 


I address myself to you, the delegates of the 
War Resisters’ International, meeting in conference 
at Lyons, because you represent the movement most 
certain to end war. If you act wise’y and courage- 
ously, you can become the most effective body of men 

and women in the greatest of all human endeavours. 
Those you represent in fifty-six countries haye a 
potential power far mightier than the sword. 

_ All the nations of the world are talking about 
disarmament. You. must lead them to do more 
than talk. The people must take this matter out of 
the hands of statesmen and diplomats. They must 
grip it in their own hands. Those who think that 
the danger of war is past are living in a fools 
paradise. We have to face ‘today a militarism far 
more powerful and destructive than the militarism 
which brought the disaster of the Great War. 

This is the achievement of governments. But 
among the peoples the idea of war resistance 
spreads. You must challengingly and fearlessly 
extend this idea., You must lead the people to 
take disarmament into their own hands and to 
declare that they will take no part or lot in war 
or in the preparation of war. You must call upon 
the workers of all countries unitedly to refuse to 
become the tool of death-dealing interests. There 
are young men in twelve countries who are resis- 
ting conscription by refusal to do military service. 

‘hey are the pioneers of a warless world. Every 
sincere friend of peace must support them and help 
to arouse the moral conviction of the world against 
conscription. i 3 

appeal especially to the intellectuals of the 
world. l appeal to my_ fellow-scientists to refuse 
to co-operate in research for war purposes. I appeal 
to the preachers to seek truth and renounce 
national prejudices. I appeal to the men of letters 
to declare themséives unequivocally. I ask every 
newspaper which prides itself on supporting peace 
to encourage the peoples to refuse war service. 
J ask editors to. challenge men of eminence and of 
influence by asking them bluntly: “Where do you 
gtand? Must you wait for everyone else to disarm 
before you putdown your weapons and hold out 
the hand of friendship? i 

_ This is no time for temporizing. You are 
either for war or against war. If you are for war, 
you must encourage science, finance, industry, 
religion, and labcur to exert their power_ to make 
your national armaments as efficient and deadly as 
they can be made. If youare against war, you 

* must encourage them to resist it to the uttermost. 
Lask everyone. who'reads these, words to make 
this great and definite decision: Let this genera- 
‘tion take the greatest step forward ever made in 
the life of man Let it contribute to those who 
follow, the inestimable right of a world in which 
the barbarity of war has been for ever renounced. 
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We can do it if we will? It requires only that all 
who hate war shall have the courage to say that 
they will not have war. 

I appeal to all men and women, whether they 
be eminent or humble, to declare before the World 
Disarmament Conference meets at Geneva in 
February, that they will refuse to give any further 
assistance to war or the preparation of war. I ask 
them to tell their governments this in writing, and 
to register their decision by informing me that they 
have done so. 

I shall expect to have thousands of responses 
to this appeal. They. should be addressed to me at 
the headquarters of the War Resisters’ International, 
11 Abbey Road, Enfield, Middlesex, England. To 
enable this great effort,-to be carried through 
effectively, I have authorized the establishment of 
the “Einstein War Resisters’ International Fynd. 
Contributions to this fund should be sent.to the 
treasurer of the W.R.1, 
Middlesex, England. 


Retrenchment and’ the Postal Department 


Retrenchment in the past has always 
meant farther hardships in the way of 
reduced pay and further work if not starva- 
tion and unemployment for -the overworked 
and half-starved Indian subordinate staff. In 
the Memorandum forwarded by the General 
Secretary, All India (including Burma) Postal 
and R. M. S. Union, Delhi, to the Chairman 


of the Posts! and Telegraph Retrenchment 
Advisory Committee, we find the same 
apprehension on the part of the Postal 


subordinate staff. 

Amongst other things this memorandum. 
shows how in the past this department has 
consistently maintained an attitude of callous 
indifference to the interests and welfare of 
the subordinate staff, and made a wide dis- 
crimination 
and the lower paid staff and also as between 
the Telegraph and Postal & R. M. S. employees 
in all measures of retrenchment. It goes on 
to show how the department in the past 
deliberately ignored the recommendations of 
the Inchcape Committee. and the Ryan 
Committee, and instead of adopting their 
recommendations which would have resulted 
in permanent and effective retrenchment 
without lowering the efficiency of the depart- 
ment, callously retrenched the already very 
inadequate staff, while the top-heavy . higher 
administration and the surfeited Telegraph 


staff was maintained at the same wasteful 
level. ? 

The memorandum clearly shows how 
terribly underpaid and overworked the 


subordinate staff is. According to the figure 
given, the average subordinate has to do 
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as between the higher officers * 
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169 years of overtime (unpaid) work during 
his service and that at a pay which would, 
by the showing of the same publication, 
slowly starve out of esistence the entire 
family of the poor employee. 

In contrast the munificent sums paid to 
the higher administration seem to be all out 
of proportion, and besides that very large 
sums seem to be allotted on the account of 
travelling allowance and quarters. 

The sources of waste, as shown in this 
Memorandum, if the statements be true, call 
for drastic retrenchment and reorganization 
in the entire upper administration of this 
deparfgnent. 

Thess is not enough space in these 
columns to deal with this question in detail, 
but unless proof to the contrary be forth- 
coming, we are obliged to say that in spite 
of what the Director-General may say, it 
would be almost a crime to inflict further 
hardships on the subordinate staff, while 
lavish expenditure goes on in the upper 
grades. 
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` Should Rupee follow Pound ? 


Great Britain desires India to be linked 
to her financial destinies. We have every 
objection to such an arrangement. In the 
days when India was the silent and obedient 
servant of Britain the latter country so 
manipulated matters as to bring a major 
portion of India’s foreign trade to Britain. 
She has also obtained large sums of money 
every year from India under all sorts of 
Jieads of expenditure for the. framing of 
which also Britain alone has been responsible. 
Now that we are trying to gain our freedom 
from this sort of domination, we expect to 
to manage our own affairs ourselves. Even 
before we have gained our desire Britain 
is.no longer what she has been through long 
decades in the field of India’s foreign trade. 
Jadia now has more dealings with the rest 
of the world than she has with Britain. As 


a result it is necessary that India looked to- 


the stability of her prices -within her own 
borders as well as internationally rather than 
seck the doubtful ideal of stabilizing the 
Rupee in terms of Pound: Sterling. 


Whether we should have a gold standard - 


‘or a silver standard or bimetallism or 
something else are questions which require 
to be discussed at length. But, we are 
certain it would be extremely unwise to fix 
the Rupee-sterling. exchange by law at any 
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ratio (1-4 or 1-6 to the Rupee or something 
else). The Rupee should be free to find its 
own level in the world’s money market. This 
will inconvenience our British friends to 
send home their earnings aud our rulers 
to spend our funds in London. But it will 
save us from ithe risk of costly exchange 
experiments by the officials ; which usually 
deplete our national funds with no corres- 
ponding gain to our national income. The 
Rupee therefore should be managed with 
a view to foster our internal trade require- 
ments as well as our foreign trade. It may 
be necessary for us to fix the Rupee to 
gold for this purpose but that will be for 
wiser heads than ours to discuss and 
decide. 


The Press Bill 


The new Press Bill which by some mis- 
take onthe part ofsome official has been given 
the “As you were” and will have to travel 
all the way up again, is in our opinion an 
unnecessary, uncalled for, unwise and useless 
instrument which the’ Government is seeking 
in the hope of achieving things which they 
believe must be achieved any how. “Philosophy,” 

said some one, “is the art of finding a black 
cat, in a dark room, which isn’t there.” ‘The 
Government’s present attempt at finding a 
weapon to suppress the spirit of disorder in 
India is similarly highly philosophical. The 
Press ‘Bill, if passed into Law, would hardly 
provide a solution for revolutionary dis- 
orders. For the spirit of unrest has other 
and deeper causes than mere press propaganda. 
Moreover, that section of the press which is 
most influential hardly ever supports lawless- 
ness and violence. And it is’ equally true 
that those who go in for violence hardly 
ever look for inspiration in the Press. Many 
of them choose this line of action owing to a 
mistaken spirit of vengeance, either because 
they or their kinsmen or friends have been 
rough handled or persecuted by the police. Some 
again harbour a feeling of grievance because 
they or their kinsmen or friends have been 
locked up in prison without trial. Yet 
others, being immature in wisdom, think of 
gaining independence for their motherland 
by this method. Their inspiration in such 
eases does not come from the current news- 
paper but from classical historical examples, 
eg. those of Jeanne d’Arc, Oliver Cromwell, 
George Washington, Garibaldi, Bolivar, 
Michael Collins, Masaryk, Sun Yat-Sen and 
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numerous other men, who being differently 
circumstanced from the Indian aspirants to 
glory, succeeded in achieving great ends 
through paths absolutely different from the 
one India has chosen for herself. Hence, it 
is entirely a wrong diagnosis to charge the 
Indian press in general with the guilt of 
particular persons. It may be that in isolated 
cases individual members of the Indian 
press have gone off the path of virtue ; but 
for them, the provisions of the Indian Penal 
Code were ample and sufficient. The 
codification of the Press Bill as it stands 
will give the Police inordinate, excessive and 
undeserved powers. 

The police in India have not earned a 
spotless reputation for impartiality, large 
hearted attachment to the higher principles 
of justice and complete freedom from mean- 
ness, malice and vengefuluess. There have 
been also cases'in which police officers have 
been found to have told less than the truth 
and the whole truth in open Court. ‘They 
are also apt to suffer from the normal 
psychological deviation from the truth, which, 
because it is expected even in justices of 
the peace and judges of the High Court, has 
brought about the system of trial by Jury. 
In such circumstances and, hopes of a Press 
Act suppressing violence being more than 
remote, what earthly good can one expect 
from the passing of this Bill? Alienation 
of the entire Press 
of this unwise move. Government of a 
modern nation on mediaeval principles always 
leads to lack of sympathy betweenruler and 
the ruled and occasional breaches of the 
peace. (Gagging the Press is no remedy for 
this. The only remedy is revision of all un- 
warranted powers invested in persons who are 
not trusted by the people and not in granting 
them more and more powers in the face of 
popular disaffection and unwillingness. To 
come to the Bill itself, it is almost a copy 
of the now defunct Press Ordinance. In 
some of the provisions of the proposed Act, 
such as “prohibition of transmission by post 
of certain documents,” “power to detain 
packages containing certain publications when 
imported into British India,” and “power 
to declare certain publications forfeited and 
to issue search warrants for the same,” 
we believe that the police and the 
Government have been doing these things 
either without the sanction of the Law or 
under already existing sections of the penal 
code. For instance, it is well known that 


will be the only result- 
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very often books sent to India from foreign 
countries do not reach their destination. 
Some of these books are never proscribed 
by Law, they are just held up. Cases of 
proscription and confiscation of publications 
under Sec. 124 A., I. P. C. are also numerous. 
We shall now discuss clause 4, sec. 1 of 
the Bill and leave the criticism of the 
amended Bill for the future. The clause 
and section reads as follows: 


Whenever it appears to the Local Government 
that any printing press in respect of which any 
security has been deposited as required by sec. 3 
is used for the purpose of printing or publishing 
any newspaper, book or_ other document containing 
any word, signs or visible representations which 
are likely to or may have a tendency, directly or 
indirectly, whether _ by , inference, suggestions, 
allusion, metaphor, implication or otherwise, to 
incite to or to encourage the commission of any 
offence of murder or any offence involving violence, 
or to espress approval or admiration of any such 
offence, or of any person, real or fictitious, who has 
committed or is alleged or supposed to have com- 
mitled any such offence, the Local Government 
may, by notice in writing to the keeper of such 
printing press, stating or, describing, the words, 
signs or visible representations which in its opinion 
are of the nature described above, declare the 
security deposited in respect of such press, or any 
porion thereof, and all copies of such newspaper, 


‘book or other document wherever found in British 


India to be forfeited to His Majesty. 


We have italicized the portion of this 
clause which seems to be a fresh innovation. 
The whole clause had always been a trap 
hard to escape, when the police thought fit 
to drag one into it. First of all there are 


all those “directly,” “indirectly,” “inference,” ` 


“implications,” “metaphor”? and last bat not 
the least, “otherwise.” ‘Then this expression 
of “approval” or “admiration” of persons 
who may be violent or murderous and 
may be “real,” “fictitious,” “alleged” or 
even “supposed.” Can there be any person 
wary enough to escape victimization when 
such vague charges could be brought against 
all who do not provoke the approval and 
admiration of the secret service? There is a 
sort of sincere irresponsibility attached to 
Martial Law. Police Law does not live openly 
but masquerades in the garb of Justice. 
Would the British Government of India so 
far forget their traditions, aspirations and 
principles as to go in for mass gagging 
measures ? 

We have seen the “extracts from news- 
paper articles relating to incitement to 
terrorist crime or to the eulogy of those 
concerned in such crime” as circulated to 
members of the Legislative Assembly by the 
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Government in support of the Bill. Some 
of these extracts are apparently objectionable 
but could be dealt with under the already 
existing law. Others appear to be just 
News and some fall within “implication,” 
“metaphor,” “alleged,” “supposed,” “fictitious” 
ete. and should not have adorned a govern- 
mental document. These extracts at least 
give one an idea of how the police will make 
use of the new Law. 

Among the thousands of newspapers, 
in India only about sixty papers have been 
quoted from in the extracts. The percentage 
of supposed criminals, therefore, would be 
negligible. Where is then occasion for such 
general condemnation of the Press in India? 

A. C. 


Incitement to Murder Indeed ! 


In order to prejudice the M. D. A’s 
against the Indian section of the Press a 
pamphlet was prepared by the Government 


containing extracts from many Indian- 
owned and Indian-edited newspapers 
which, in official opinion, were likely to 


incite the readers to murder or other acts 
of violence. It was given to the M. L. Avs. 
The papers from which the extracts were 
made were thus condemned unheard. 
The pamphlet containing the list of “guilty” 
papers and quotations was not circulated 
amongst the editors concerned, thereby 
preventing them ‘from commenting on the 
extracts, But we are not now going to 
discuss whether this was an honorable and 
worthy move, We simply want to draw 
the reader’s attention to one extract. It 
was a short story published in Prabasi 
just six months and a half ago. The story 
was by Dinesh Gupta, who had then been 
sentenced to death but not executed. 
Neither the last appeal nor prayer for mercy 
had then been rejected. The story itself had 
nothing to do with any kind of violence. 
Probably it was included in the pamphlet 
as the result of some such kind of reasoning: 
“The writer of the story was a political 
assassin. Hence, if other writers of short 
stories commit murder, their manuscripts 
would be chosen by the Editor of Prabasi 
for publication. Therefore, the publication 
of the story was an indirect encouragement 
of and incitement to murder. For who 
would not commit murder for the glory of 
having a short story by him printed ina 
Bengali foremost illustrated monthly ?” 
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The New Finance Bill 


The Government of India went in for 
even heayier taxation on the 29th September 
Indian taxation is very heavy already and 
excessive considering the benefit that people 
derive from the State. In other lands there 
are cases of heavy taxation but the taxes 
in these countries press heavily on strong 
shoulders, exempting the weaker ones. And 
the revenue is used in a way which yield a 
return to the tax-payer through free service 
of all kinds and cheaper supply of yet other 
kinds of requirements. In .India from now 
all men, be they burdened with large families 


or bachelors with unearned incomes, will 
pay heavy taxes indiscriminately. The 
income tax will now have to be paid by 


persons earning Rs. 1,000 or more per annum, 
Among other heads the following are 
important: 

1. Daty of 6 pies per lb. on raw Cotton. 

2. ` Duty of 10 per cent on Machinery 
and dyes. 

3, Extra -/8/- per cwt. on Brown Sugar. 
4. Heavier duty on cheap boots and shoes 

5. 5 p. c addition to duty on ampan 
silk. 
6. 25 p. c. increase on all import duties 
and surcharges. 

7 c. increase in all excise duties 
including salt, 

8. Increased postage: 50 p.c. on inland 
jetters and post cards. 

Needless to say the whole country will 
strongly oppose this increase in taxation. 
It is untimely aud exorbitant. People are now 
somehow pulling on. En each family half 
the earning members have probably lost their 
jobs. Is it the time to increase taxes? Why 
not disband half the regular army and defend 
the country by volunteers ? That will save 
money as well as give occupation (also food, 
clothing, lodging etc.) to thousands of un- 
employed youths. 

Wi 


7 


25 p. 


The Report of the Chittagong Enquiry Committee 


At that has been written about the 
eyénts in Chittagong in the papers till now, 
“was based on the accounts published in the 

newspapers. They are superseded by the 
report of the Non-official Enquiry Committee 
on the disturbances in Chittagong. At a 
public meeting held in the Albert Hall, 
Calcutta, on the 3rd September, the names 
of several well-known Indian gentlemen 
were suggested to' form a committee for the 
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purpose of enquiring into the causes and 
character of the disturbances in Chittagong 
after the murder of the Police Inspector, 
Khan Bahadur Asauullah, and of ascertaining 
the loss sustained by the people of the 
town and district of Chittagong. This 
committee has now concluded its investiga- 
tions and issued a report under: the 
signatures of the following distinguished 
public men : 
Maulana Akram Khan, 
Mr. B. N. Sasmal, 
Dr. J. M. Das .Gupta, 
Mr. T. ©. Goswami, 
Professor Nripendra Chandra Banerji, 
Mr. J. M. Sen-Gupta, 
Mr. N. ©. Sen. l . 
This report gives all the ascertainable facts 
‘about the happenings in Chittagong and 
reveals an almost incredible state of affairs in 
that town. We cannot quote this report 
in full but shall give all the salient points 
and facts contained in it. 
With regard to themethod of investi- 
gation of the Committee, it is stated : 
Mernop or Eyqumy 
We propose to publish the sworn statements of 
the witnesses who appeared before the Committee. 
These statements, after they. had been recorded in 
writing, were invariably read out to those who had 
made them, and who thereafter put their signatures 
or thumb-impressions on theni.. Although the 
witnesses were not cross-examined on behalf of 
any particular party, we ourselves put them 
through very searching questions and we were 
impressed very favourably with the manner in 
which they made their statements. 


After this, the report gives the details of. 


the origin and the various stages of the 


disturbances : 
No Commonat Riot 


_ Evidence of such respectable witnesses as Rai 
Upendra Lal Ray, Bahadur, Sj. Jatindra N. Chaudhuri, 
Maulvi Afsaruddin, $j. Annada Dutta and others 
compels us to observe that not only was there not 
even the beginnings of a ‘Communal’ riot, but that 
by 10 p. m. on Sunday, the 30th of August, the 
police and the local magistracy, by joint effort, 
created a disorder, deliberately and of a set purpose 
in which they expected the victims of assault and 
looting, actively encouraged by them, to retaliate 
against their assailants, so that the rather too 
frequent story of ‘Communal riots’ may be told 
again. with impunity, in defence of the subsequent 
events. It just happened—for whatever reason— 
that the vicims of this very deliberate conspiracy 
and concerted action on the part of the police and 
the magistracy did not ‘retaliate’ or even resist 
these attacks on their lives and property. Evidence 
is overwhelming to show that not only was there 
no intercommunal strife—that is, strife between the 
Hindu and the Muhammadan communities of 
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Chittagong—but that efforts, which had undoubtedly 
been made to create_one, failed. 
Nicut or TERROR l 
The night of Sunday, the 30th of August, was 
a night of terror in Chittagong, The principal 
feature of the terror was that the assailants were 
members of the police force, the armed police, 
Gurkhas and, Europeans. It seems that they 
pursued a policy of general vendetta on Hindu 
citizens of Chittagong.. They particularly attacked 
the houses of those who had incurred the dis- 
pleasures of the local authorities, including political 


“suspects,”  pleaders who are engaged in 
the defence of persons accused 'n the 
Chittagong Armoury Raid Case, and the men 


employed in at least one well-known printing 
press. The manner of the attack was not only 
entirely illegal, but it was cowardly and- brutal. 
Search warrants were not considered necessary. 
Tt is obvious that the local executive encouraged 
these attacks. ; , 

The “Panchajanya” Press is housed in that 
locality of Chittagong which is known as Rahamat- 
ganj. It is the press in which the popular, Nationalist 
newspaper “Panchajanya” is printed. It was raided 
sometime after 10-30 p.m. by a party of Europeans 
armed with revolvers. Sj. Hirendra Lal Choudhury 
who was in charge of the press, was, assaulted 
and he fell down in semiconscious sondition, witha , 
wound in the head which bled profusely. He was able 
to recognize one of his assailants; Mr. Baker, 
Signalling Engineer in the Assam-Bengal Railway. 
There were also on the scene two or more Hindus 
employed in the District Intelligence Branch 
(“D.I B”) of the Police; the name of one of 
these was given to us as Charu Chandra Chaudhury. 
The employees of the press were made to hold 
their. hands up, while the furnitare and the 
machinery were wantonly broken. As the machi- 
nery could not be easily broken two of the raiding 
party (Europeans) went out in, a motor car to 
fetch two large hammers with which they eventually 
succeeded in completely smashing the treadle- 
machine, the flat machine, the hand machine, 
the motor and oil engine. The types were 
scattered on the floor, the typewriter was rendered 
useless and even a map of the district of Chittagong 
was torn up. There was a Lewis. gun placed at 
the door of the house. It is significant that the 
raiding party repeatedly asked for Sreejut Ambika 
Charan Das, the proprietor of the press who was 
then in Calcutta. . 3 

We have the evidence of Sreejut Sailesh Narayan 
Chaudhury, who has a tailoring business in 
Chittagong, and that of Sreejut Jotindra Nath Roy 
Chaudhury, a zemindar and a, man of consider- 
able local importance, which illustrate another 
aspect of the situation. The former had gone to 
the neighbouring house, where the latter lived 
and where there was a telephone, with the object 
of informing the police by phone, that there was 
trouble in the locality. There in the house of 
Jotindra Babu, he found the Officer-in-charge of 
the Police Station, Mr. Siddiq Dewan, and for a 
moment felt greatly reassured by his presence. 
But Mr, Siddiq Dewan is reported to have said :— 
“You think you are safe by being here. All this 
is our doing. We shall kill Hindus, burn them 
and then die. Why should we die alone?” (referring; 
obviously, to the murder. of Khan Bahadur 
Ashanulla). With Mr. Siddiq Dewan there were 
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armed constables and constables with _lathis. 
S.ddiq Dewan ordered him to’ be tied. Sailesh 
Babu, along with others were belaboured by the 
constables. Jotindra Babu has told us: “I asked 
Dewan, ‘Why ‘are you doing this 2 He said, “What 
did Ashanulla do to anybody? We have been 
ordered to do this. We are going to die. We 
shall kill Hindus and burn them and then die.” 
Mr. Siddig Dewan advised him to remove his 
family to a place of safety, as there would be a 
“flare up” the fo'lowing day (‘Kal Agun Jalibe.’) 

f all the cases investigated by us. the most 
tragic is that of the late Rajani Kanta Sen, father 
ot a young man called Chittaranjan Sen. Hoe died 
of injuries deliberately inflicted on him. Chitta- 
ranjan, apparently, was a “suspect”, though there 
was no, warrant of arrest against, him, We have 
the evidence of Chittaranjan and of his widowed 
mother. The father, Sreejut Rajani Kanta Sen, 
did not survive the beating. He was a man of sixty. 
He was struck both by the Daroga (Police 
Sub-Inspector) and a Gurkha. As regards 
Chittaranjan, he was taken to the Police Station, 
beaten and later discharged. 


ÅSSAULT on A GIRL 


3ut the most pitiful evidença came from the 
daughter of Sreejat Bipin Behari Sen, whose house 
had been raided also about midnight. After the 
first search of the house, the police took away her 
two brothers. Three Gurkhas returned again, forced 
her father to open the door, and entered the house 
on the pretence of a further search. While one or 
more ofthe Gurkhas provented the father from 
coming to her aid, other Gurkhas attacked her and 
subjected her toa brutal and cowardly assault. 
When she attempted to cry out, they gagged her. 
Her father too was struck when he made a des- 
perate attempt. to protect her; when he was over- 
powered and his nose began to bleed. the Gurkhas 
renewed their assault on her. The Gurkhas 
eventually went away with a gold ornament and 
some gold coins. 


THE ANNOUNCEMENY OF THE Loot 


On Monday morning, according to evidence 
received from different . parts of the town, people 
were geen and heard announciug that Hindu shops 
were going to be looted. In several places, hackney 
carriages were seen to pass down the roads, one of 
them with a police constable in them carrying men 
who were asking people to close their shops, 
calling for revenge (Pratihingsar Protishod’) and 
declaring by beat of drums that Hindu shops would 
be attacked. There was a similarity in the lang- 
uage andgthe manner of the apnouncemens in the 
different parts of the town. This was a prelude to 
an orgy of plunder, under the very nose of the 
police. We have evidence of the fact that where a 
Mahomedan shop was situated in a Hindu locality, 
it was especially marked, so that it might be 
immune from attack, 

As Maulavi Afsaruddin, a very respectable and 
educated citizen of Chittagong, holding considerable 
landed property, told us, one Abdul Azim (a police 
informer, aged about 35 or 36, -who keeps a shop 
and is known to Maulavi Atsaruddin) informed him 
that a police sergeant (or officer) had warned him 
that there would be goimal (rouble), as five or six 
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hundred Hindus were to be arrested. In fact 
although Abdul Azim would not go into details, he 
made it clear to Maulavi Afsaruddin that thera was 
going to be, serious trouble (Hulusthul Bepar). 
This was quite early in the morning. Soon after 
this, Maulavi Afsarundin went to the house of 
Sreejut Binode Kumar Sez, who is a defence pleader 
in the Chittagong Armoury Raid Case, and found 
that his belongings lay scattered and broken, and 
that even his cooking utensils had not been spared. 
He corroborates the statement of Sreejut Binoda 
Kumar Sen himself, who also tells us a story of 
callousness on the part of the magistracy which wt 
think it necessary to relate here. 


INDIFFERENCE OF THE OFFICIALS 


Srijut Binode Kumar Sen, who after an asssult, 
had been advised to spend the night of Sunday 
with his family, in the house of a friend, returned 
in the morning to his owu house which he 
found in a deplorable condition. He went first 
to the Sub-Divisional Officer, showed bim the 
marks of injury on him and “told him the whole 
story.” The $. D. O. advised him to lodge a 
complaint and to see the District Magistrate. The 
Magistrate refused him assistance, and even went 
the length of making light of his sufferings and loss, 

It is necessary to point out at this stage 
that for the last year and a half, that is, since 
the Armoury Raid, Chittagong has practically 
been in a “state of siege.” The strength of the 
police force has been increaced far beyond the 
normal both as regards number and as regards 
equipment. Further, a large onmber of troops 
have been kept in Chittagong, including a 
contingent of the Assam Frontier Rifies. On the 
3rd August last, Mr. W. D. R, Prentice, of the 
Government of Bengal, in presenting his demand 
for a supplementary grant for the Police in the 
Bengal Legislative Council, referred, in some 
detail, to the precautions that had been taken to 
ensure safety in Chittagong. Evidence before us 
shows that the disturbances in Chittagong, which 
form the subject matter of the Report, were not 
due to any deficiency of the strength of the police, 

The “Janaja,” or the funernal prayer, followed 
by a funeral procession in honour of the late Khan 
Bahadur started at about midday. But before that 
even as early as between 8-30 and 9-30 am. 
shouts of “Pratihingshar Protishod ; Hindu-ke 
Maro Kato” evenge; beat and slay Hindus) 
were heard at places where the police and the 
Magistrates had assembled to honour the dead. 


Tne Loor Starrs 


Looting started under their very eyes, That 
influential Mohammedan citizens not only did not 
wantany reprisals but were anxious to avert them, 
and were alarmed at the prospect of_ disturbances, 
we have no doubt. There is the evidence of Mr. 
Nur Ahmed, a respected Mohammedan citizen 
and Chairman of the local Municipality who 
having heard of looting and fire in certain Hindu 
shops (e. g. shops of Sreejut Debendra Chaudhury 
and Rhid Karan), “saw Debendra’s shop furiously 
burning. While the Magistrate was there before 
Debendra’g shop,” says Mr. Nur Ahmed, “one 
show-room of a gramophone shop was broken open 
by the hooligans : a little to the south, a Gurkha 
regiment passed with kurkis in their hands but they 
did not interfere—etc. ete” This was between 10 
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ind 11 in the morning ; and the things happened 
within the sight of a Police Station (Baxirhat) 
and almost in the presence of soldiers and 
Magistrates. Mr. Nur Ahmed himself spoke to 
the District Magistrate about the seriousness of 
the situation. Referring to . subsequent events, 
he told us :—“During the occurrence I noticed 
ae European sergeants smiling and very 
gla 


Tre Town Given Over ‘to Rurrians 


f On Monday, the town of Chittagong was given 
up to hooligans. Respectable men like Maulvi 
Amir Khan (son of Khan Lalu! Mahseed Khan). 
Sj. Harikissen Chowdhury. Rai Bahadur Upendralal 
Roy, $j. Annada Dutt, told us how the police not 
only did not hinder the looting but. assisted the 
looters to carry off their loot through the public 
thoroughfares of Chittagong. According to the 
shop-keeper Umesh Chandra Pals evidence, 
the “Sahib”? (European) was telling the looters: 
“Take away quickly; there is not very much 
time.” Even when the police were shown people 
openly carrying away stolen goods they refused 
to assist in their recovery. On the contrary, there 
is evidence that the police helped them to escape. 

The sufferers have furnished us with particulars 
of money, valnables and other things actually 
taken away and also of things damaged or 
destroyed. There was the damage done to the 
“Panchajanya Press” staring us in the face, as 
also houses broken and burnt. We have not tried 
to put down the total loss at any particular figure. 
We have considered very seriously, the problem 
of compensating the sufferers for their losses: but 
we cannot think how any voluntary, non-ofticial, 
agency can adequately compensate them. Redress, 
which law-courts can afford them under the 
existing state of the law, does not appear to be 
adequate. We recommend that the sufferers should 
have Jacilities of raising loans to re-establish 
themselves. But, above all, we consider it the 
duty of the Government of Bengal to come to 
their assistance in an effective manner. 


Tur Morvssm, 


The disturbances were not confined to the 
town of Chittagong. They were carried to the 
interior. In the hinterland of Chittagong a school. 
was raided ‘by uniformed European Police officers.’ 
The head master was absent, from the school that 
day. The school had both Hindu and Mahomedan 
pupils. The assistant head master went out to 
greet these policemen to show them “every 
courtesy.” The courtesy shown in return by 
these men was (1) to ignore him. (2) to ask 
for the “leaders of the Hindu boys” in the school, 
(3) to parade some of the tallest Hindu boys, 
(4) to place them one after another, on a table, 
head downwards, to hold up tbeir legs and to 
administer on their bare limbsiten to fifteen lashes. 
Even the Mahomedan boys. who hanpened to 
wear what are known as “Gandhi caps” were not 
spared. They left the school thereafter, saying 
that they had taught the, master how to administer 
a school. This is reminiscent of the | Panjab 
atrocities of 1919. This was not an isolated instance. 
Tt took place in the village of Sharoatoli. Within 
the Thana of Patiya, other similar incidents 
occurred with the same kind of frightfulness. 
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No Coxauxar Disrerpanced is tae VILLAGES 


. One thing was clearly borne in upon in our 
Investigation of the inciden’s outside the town of 
Chittagong, namely, that in all the ontrages which 
took place on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
there was nothing in the nature of a communal 
disturbance in these villages. In the systematic 
raid on private dwellings and their wanton des- 
truction, there is no. evidence that a single 
Mahomedan villager took any part, They were 
carried out under the orders of British officers by 
members of the Hastern Frontier Rifles, commoniy 
known as Gurkhas. e give in an appendix to 
our report a list of some forty houses which were 
thus attacked. The raids covered several villages 
in the vicinity of Chittagong. 


Burwine or Houses 


The, method and manner of destruction in all 

these villages were similar. Houses were either burnt 
or wantonly damaged. Trees were cut down at 
their root. Every article of furniture was broken. 
Even railings in verandahs of houses were cut 
down. In some cases bamboo props were similarly 
destroyed. Out of vindictiveness the house of the 
mother of the late Ramkrishna Biswas (who had 
already been hanged for a political offence) was 
burnt. The late Prasanna Kumar Sen’s house was 
burnt after the police officers had enquired about 
a political “suspect.” The alleged murderer- of 
Khan Bahadur Ashanullah was brought to his 
village and to witness the destruction of his house 
by the police. In course of these, raids on the 
villages, young men were indiscriminately beaten. 
Foodstuffs found in the houses were rendered unfit 
for human consumption. Even saris, quilts, wearing 
apparel were cut to pieces, Cooking utensils were 
rathlessly destroyed. All this was done by day- 
light. was pure terrorism, carried with 
inhuman callousness by the police with the help of 
Gurkhas. 
. We desire to record that there was no provoca- 
tion whatsoever for these atrocities. In the course 
of these acts of wanton destruction, even houses 
of Government servants were not spared. 


Puja Holidays 


The office of The Modern Review will 
remain closed for the Puja holidays from 
the 13th to the 27th October 1931 inclusive. 
All letters, orders, complaints, remittances 
received during this period will be dealt 
with after the holidays. | 


To Advertisers 


All advertisement matter, changes, stop 
orders ete, for the November number of 
The Modern Review must reach our office 
by the first week of October 1931. 


We are glad to announce that the Editor 
of the Modern Review, who was seriously 
ill, is now recovering from his illness. 
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OCORDING to the provisional census report 
of 1931, tbe present population of India 
is 351.5 millions, of 18 per cent of 

the world’s total population. From 1872 to 
1921 the population of India increased by 
413 millions, of which 59 millions were due to 
territorial expansion and census improvement, 
thus leaving a real 
in the course of 49 years, but in the single 
decade from 1921 to 1931 the population 
increased by 32.5 millions. Since there has 
‘been scarcely any territorial expansion during 
the period, this increase might be regarded 
as approximately real. 


inerease of 54 millions’ 


As far as the decennial . 





” In preparing this article, the writer has utilized 
his address on “Population and Food Supply in 
Icdia” in the World Population Conference in 1927 
{ode “Proceedings of the World Population Con- 
ference, 1927,” London), his article in the Modern 
' Review on “The Wastage of India’s Man Power” 
(1927), and “The Problem of India’s Poverty” (1929), 
‘and also his books on Production in India (Calcutta, 
1924) and The Industrial Efficiency of India 
{P. S. King and Sons, London, ,)930). Of the other 
references. the most important are the following: 
Census of India, Agricultural Statisties of India. 
Statistical Abstract for British India, Annuaire 
Statistique (Paris), - International Agricultural 
Statisties, The Relation, between Cultivated Area 
and Population (Sir Daniel Hall), ete. “a 


{ 

increase is concerned, during 49 years this 
increase varied from 9'6 per cent in 1881-91 
to 1.2 per cent in 1911-21, but the increase 
in the last decade was as high as 10 per 
cent.t 

As compared with Európe, the growth 
of population up to the year 1921 was low 
in India. In the 50 years from 1870 to 1920, 
for instance, the population of Europe 
increased by 47 per cent as compared with 
20 per cent in 49 years from 1872 to 1921 
in India. While the final results of the last 
census in various countries are not yet. 
known, the population in England and Wales 
increased by 5.52 per cent in the ‘last 
decade.§ , 

The ‘slower growth of the population 
in India in the earlier years was due to a 
higher death-rate rather than to a lower 
birth-rate. While from 1880 to 1910 the 
average annual birth and death rates in 
England and Wales, France, Belgium, Germany, 





+ The population increased by 1.5 per cent. in 
1872-81, 9.6 per cent in 1881-91, 1.4 per cent in 
1891-1901, 64 percent in 1901-11, and 1.2 per 
cent in 1911-21. 


§ Census of England and Wales, Preliminary 
Report, 1931, p. 1 (table). i 
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Italy and Spain’ were. respectively 3.11 and 
2.2 per cent, thus leaving a surplus of ‘91 
per cent a year, those in India from 1885 
to 1910 were respectively . 3.64 and 3.08 per 
cent, with a surplus of only..56 per cent a 
year. During the period .1911-21,; the death- 
rate in India amounted to as much as 3.41 
per cent as against a birth-rate of 3.68 per 
cent, thus leaving a surplus of only .28° per 
cent a year, but from 1885 to 1921 the 
average birth-rate was .48 per cent a year 
aud from 1921 to 1931 if was as high as 
over 1 per cent a year, as compared. with 
55 per cent-in England and Wales and over 
1.58 per cent in Japan." 

The growth of population in India was 
not only the highest in the last decade, but 
there is every reason to believe that in 
future the natural growth of the population 
will also be as high as at present, if not 
higher, unless conscious effort is made 
towards the- limitation of the family. There 
are several reasons for such an anticipation. In 
the first place, the growth of health movements 
„all over the country, such as baby weeks, 
child welfare work, maternity benefits, and 
anti-malarial campaigns, are bound to reduce 
the death-rate, especially among the infants. 
In the second place, the gradual abolition 
of. such practices as pre-puberty sexual 


relations, prolonged lactation, abortion, 
infanticide, , continence among married 
men after a certain age, and enforced 


widowhood . among the high-caste Hindus, 
will have some cffect upon population growth. 
In the third place, the increasing control 
sof famines and epidemics will also be a 
“factor in the more rapid growth of popula- 
tion. 

There is, however, a slight tendency 
towards a decline in the birth-rate. From 
3.81 per cent in 1901-1910 it fell to 3.69 
per cent in 1911-20 and to 3.43 per cent 
in 1921-28. But this decline will be a very 
slow process. The universality of marriage 
and’ the cult of ancestral worship are likely 
to remain in forced for some time to come. 
Moreover, the recent Child Marriage Restraint 
Act, which prohibits marriage’ of boys and 
girls before the ages of 18 and 14 respective- 
ly, will take a long time to produce any 
appreciable results. Even if the birth-rate 
falls, there will also be a fall 





* The Donan in Japan increased by 7.9 per 
cont Pom ogi an to 1930. Osaka Asahi mewniper) 
une 


in the death- 
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rate. At the rate of the present PRETI 
the population in India will be about 468, 
millions by 1960—that is an increase of 
33 per cent in a generation. 


Extent oF OVER-POPULATION 


That the present population is more than 
can be supported by national productivity 
cannot be doubted. In his paper-on “Popula- 
tion and Food Supply in India” in the 
World Population Conference in 1927, the 
present writer showed that the per capita 
food supply, as indicated by the yield of 


the principal crops, was .83 million calories , 
in 1921. As there has been no appreciable» 
increase in the food supply* since then, 


the per capita food supply would amount 
to .75 million calories for the . present 
population as compared with 1  millionT 
calories, which are essential for the human 
body. In other words, on the basis of 
absolute requirements, there is a food supply 
for a population of only 264 millions, or 
75 per cent of the present population. 

Man cannot, however. live on the 
absolute necessaries of life. In the five 
years 1909-1913 the average food consump- 
tion was 8,091 calories per person per’day 
in the United Kingdom, that is 473. calories 


or 18 per cent more than what was 
absolutely necessary. It has been estimated 
that the average area for food supply, 
including drink, wool, fibre, and other 
raw materials, amounts to 2.6. acres in the 
United States, 2.5 acres ir the United 
Kingdom, 24 acres in France, and 1.83 


acres in Denmark. 

It has beeu found that by raising pork Ý 
and ‘potatoes a hundred acres of land can 
feed 70 or 75 persons in Germany, tbat is, 
1.3 or 1.5 acres per unit of population. The 
area needed by a person for a decent 
living depends upon several factors, such as 
fertility of the soil, intensity cf culture, 
nature of food, climatic conditions and 
cultural ideals. 

How much iland will be required by a 





* The area under cultivation varies from year 
to year. It was 199.6 million acres in 1919-20, 
fell to 186.8 million acres in 1920-21, and rose 
to 205 million acres in 1922-23. It was 200 
million acres in 1928-29, ° 

+ The Food (War) Committee of the Royal.‘ 
Society adopted the figure of 2,618 calories as 
representing the mmimal daily energy required. 
by thé unit of population, or 955,570 calories, or 


roughly 1 million calories a year. 
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person for a decent living in. India is 
difficult to estimate. Increasing interna- 
tionalism and a rising standard of living 
indicate that a person would need the same 
area of land in India as in the West. - The 
tropical climate of the country, the prevailing 
vegetarianism among the people, and the 
spiritual nature of national ideals would, 
however, indicate that Indian people may 
be satisfied with a much lower standard. 
Owing to the fact that a large part of the 
land in India is pour in fertility and the 
distribution of rainfall is irregular and 
uncertain, the area’ of arable land that a 
person would need in India might be fixed 
at 1,5 acres. On this basis the optimum 
population that India, with her 480 million 
acres of arable land, will be able to support 
would be 320 millions. Since only 55 per 
cent of its area is at present cultivated, the 
present optimum population which India can 
support would therefore be 176 millions, or 
50'per cent of the present number. The 
extent of over-population in India would thus 
amount to one-third from the point of view 
of absolute necessaries of life and one-half 
from the point of view of a more liberal 
standard of living. 

The immediate effects of over-population 
are famines, epidemics and under-employment. 
From 1860-1861 to 1899-1900 there were 
several famines in India, of which seven were 
most disastrous, and affected an area varying 
from 54.000 square miles to 475,000 square 
miles and a population varying from 20 
willions to 68 millions. Since the beginning 
of this century, there has not been any 
widespread famine in India. But the vast 
majority of the people live constantly on the 
verge of starvation—a fact which is 
admitted even by the Government. “There 
is a vast amount.” says the Statement ex- 
hibiting the Moral and Material Progress and 
Condition of India in 1927-28, “of what can 
only be termed dangerous poverty in the 
Indian villages—poverty, that is to say, of 
such a kind that those subject to it live on 
the very margin of subsistence.” 

The relative poverty of the Indian people 
can be best indicated by the comparison of 
the national income. In 1924, for instance, 
the per capita national income was only 
Rs. 74* in India as compared with Rs. 294 





* Refers to the year 1901-1902. The national 
income of India has been put as-high as Rs. 116, 
but the accuracy of the last estimate has been 
seriously questioned. 
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in Japan, Rs. 351 in Italy, Rs. 587 in 
Germany, Rs. 741 in’ France, Rs. 1,319 in 


England and Rs. 1,717 in the United States. 
It is a well known fact that the wer capita 
amount. of food consumed by the Indian 
masses falls far short of that of the prisoner. 
According to ‘the . enquiry of the Bombay 
Labour Office, even the industrial.-workers in 
Bombay, who are much better off than the 
rest of the masses, consume the maximum of 
cereals allowed by the Bombay Famine Code 
but less than the scale prescribed for jails. 


Famines have been accompanied by 
epidemics. In the period from 1901 to 1920 
the recorded mortality from plague 
amounted to 9.5 millions. The influenza of 
1918 and 1919 alone was responsible for 
8.5 million deaths. In 1928 the. death-rate 
was 2.55 per cent in India as compared 
with 1.20 per- cent in Germany, 1.34 per 
cent in England and Wales, 1.56 per cent 
in Italy, and -1.65 per cent in France. This 
high death-rate naturally lowers the average 
life of people in India. The average length 
of life is in fact only 24.7 years in India 
as compared with 49.3 years in Italy, 52.2 
years in France, 55.6 years in England and 
‘Wales, and 56 years in Germany. In short, 
the death-rate is twice, and the average 
length of life less than half, as much as in. 
some European countries. This low average 
length of life hasa great effect on the 
material and moral development of the. 
country. If the first fifteen years, which ` 
represent the debit side of life, are subtracted 
from the average life, the average creative 
period in India becomes only ten years as 
compared with about thirty-five years or 
more in the countries mentioned above. 
Under-employment including unemploy- 
ment, is still another effect of the over- 
population in India. At a very conservative ` 
estimate, an average cultivator does not have 
more than eight months’ work in the year. 
The size of farm cultivated by farmers and 
their assistants amount to 2.25 acres per 
head in Bengal as compared with 21. acres 
in England and Waies. Moreover, sub- 
division and fragmentation, which have been 
going on in India, have made a considerable 
number of farms uneconomic. The artisan 
class fares scarcely better than the cultivator. 
Moreover, the increasing unemployment 
among the educated classes has attained 
such an alarming proportion that several 
provinces have had to appoint committees 
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of enquiry “in order to know how to. dea 
with the question. f 


1 


CAUSES oF OVER-POPULATION 


In spite of the heavy mortality caused 
by famines and epidemics, the population in 
India has grown beyond the productive power 
of the country. This over-population in 
India has beeu brought about by the lack 
of conscious control of the numbers on the 
one hand and the inability of production to 
keep pace with the population growth on the 
other. In fact, over-population in India 
cannot be explained on the ground of the 
growth of population alone. It has been 
pointed out that the rate of population 
growth until recently had been much slower 
in India than in Europe. Although Europe 
has sent a large number of persons abroad, 
and annexed territories in different parts 
of the world for the supply of food and raw 
material for her growing population, she has 
also partly solved the question of her over- 


population by increasing her  indastrial 
efficiency or productive power within her 
own territories. The normal growth of 
productivity in India has been interrupted 


by various causes, especially within the last 
century, and this retarded growth of her 
productive power is partly responsible for 
her present over-population. 

Of the world’s land area of 57.2 milion 
square miles, India occupies 1.8 million 
square miles, or 3.2 per cent. Excluding the 
, uninhabitable regions of the earth, the compara- 
tive land supply in India is, however, much 
higher. The density of population per 
square kilometre is only 8 in India as 
compared with 75 in France, 134 in Italy, 
138 in Germany, 169 in Japan, 196 in Great 
Britain, and 269 in Belgium. What is more 
important to a country is the proportion of 
its arable land, in which the advantages of 
course lie with new countries like Canada, 
Argentina, Australia, and the United States, 
where per capita arable land varies from 
2.55 to 1.17 hectares. The per capita arable 
land is 45 hectares in India as compared 
with .54 hectares in France and .65 hectares 
in Spain. But it is much higher than in 
Italy, Germany, Belgium, Great Britain and 
Japan, where it varies from .33 to .09 
hectares, 

India is fairly rich in fisheries. The fresh- 
water fisheries of India are surpassed only 


by those of the United States. Besides, there 


India as 
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are extensive areas of brackish, foreshore, 
and deep-water fisheries along her 4,500 miles 
of coastline. Forests and minerals are also 
important resources of a country, both for 
their direct and indirect use. In the supply 
of forests, countries like Brazil, Canada and 
the United States have the advantage. The 
forests, including permanent pasture, in India 
are rich in variety but limited iu quantity, 
being only .12 hectares per captla as 
compared with .26 hectares in Italy, and 
.50 hectares in France.- The minerals in India 
are similarly rich in kind but poor in 
quantity, except iron and water. India 
possesses 3,000 million tons of iron-ore and 
27 million horse-puwer of water resources, 


thus standing fourth in the world in ‘the 
possession of the former and third in the 
possession of the latter. 

These resources of India are, however, 


not properly utilized for productive purposes. 
As the présent writer bas shown in his 
treatise on The Industrial Efficiency of India, 
under the present productive system:, India 
wastes about three-fourths of her arable land, 


forests, fisheries and minerals. The low 
productivity of India is best indicated 
by the yield of her agricultural products. 


In 1929-1930, for instance, the per hectare 
production of rice was only 14.9 quintals in 
compared with 383.9 quintals in 
Japan, or 44 per cent, that of wheat was only 
6.7 quintals in India as compared with 25 
quintals in Belgium, or 27 per cent, and 
that of cotton was only .9 quintal in India 
as compared with 48 quintals in Egypt, or 


18 per cent. In- fact, the agricultural pro- 
ductivity in India, which is: by far the most 
important industry, is only 45 per cent of 


the average of Belgium, the United Kingdom 
and Germany. 

India wastes a large part not only of 
her natural resources but also of her capital 
and labour resources. In the same treatise 
as mentioned above, the present writer has 
shown that’ India wastes about two-thirds of 
her capital resources owing to inability to 
mobilize social savings into national capital, 
to introduce modern tools and technique 
into productive processes, and to make full 
use of the existing capital goods. Similarly, 
India wastes about two-thirds of her labour 
power owing to the ill-health and the ignorance 
of her people. In fact, as compared with 
the average standard of productivity “in 
most of the industrially advanced countries, 
India is only one-third as efficient. It is 
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the industrial inefficiency of India which is 
the cause of her low productivity and is 
partly responsible for her over-population. 
The causes of industrial inefficiency of 
a nation may first be sought in the physical 
environment of its country and the racial 
qualities of its people. But although the- 
tropics and the sub-tropics do not encourage 
the growth of physical energy to the same 
extent as the colder countries, the necessaries 
of life are. also fewer in the former as 


compared with those in the latter. Moreover, 
vatural environment can be to a limited 
extent modified by human intelligence. 


Industrial efficiency depends, however, more 
upon mental qualities than upon physical 
energies. As far as the mental qualities of 
the people are concerned, it may be pointed 
out that India has not only contributed to 
philosophy, seience, religion, medicine and 
arts, but had also supplied other nations 
with highly specialized articles from the time 
of the early Romans down to the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century. 

Iil-health, arising from chronic starvation 
and disease, as well as ignorance, which 
prevail among all classes of people, are 
detrimental to the growth of efficiency. Here 
is a vicious circle: ill-health and ignorance 
are both the causes and effects of industrial 
inefficiency. Social and religious institutions, 
such as the caste system, untouchability, 
child marriage, the joint family system, the 
purdah (seclusion); and the fatalistic concep- 
tion of life, have also hindered social develop- 
ment and consequently industrial efficiency. 
Moreover, the loss of political power and 
the consequent moral and intellectual 
deterioration of the people, the establishment 
of an extensive foreign. rule with its policy 
of new mercantilism (that India should 
become a producer of raw materials and a 

‘purchaser of finished products), and the 
organization and control. of public utilities 
and key industries by foreign enterprise are 
also among the factors interfering with the 


growth of industrial efficiency among the 
indigenous people. 
It is the inability of India to develop 


industrial efficiency and to apply modern 
science and art to productive processes 
which have retarded the growth of her 
national wealth. Although large industries, 
such as the cotton and jute mills, have grown 
up in the country, there has been a more 
rapid decline in arts and crafts. Instead of 
bighly manufactured articles; as formerly, 
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more than half of India’s present exports- 
consist of raw materials and unmanufactured. 
articles, and about. three-quarters of her 
imports consist of manufactured goods. In 
fact, dependence upon agriculture as a means 
of Hvelihood has increased in India within. 
the past generation. From 1891 to 1921, the: 
proportion of the population ‘supported by: 
agriculture has increased from 61 per cent. 
to 73 per cent. The proportion of agriculturak 
population in India is 73 as compared with 
40 in France, 34 in Germany and 32 in the 
United States., . 

The retarded growth of industrialism has 


_not only interfered with the productivity of 


the people, but also the growth of modern 
outlook on life among the masses. It must. 
be remembered that the two most important. 
events in the Western world which have 
brought about the social, political and 
industrial changes are industrialism and mass 
education, in both of which India lags 
behind. 


Prosprects or Propvotiviry 


Although the increase in industrial 
efficiency will lead to the growth of produc- 
tion, there is a limit to the extension of 
productive power under the present state of 
development of science and art. On the 
basis of absolute necessities, or a liberal 
standard, India needs an increase of 33 or 
100 per cent as much food supply as at.. 
present. The realization of such a standard 
of life is not an easy task. 

In the first place, the natural resources of 
India are only fair. Of the total area of 
arable land, 55 per cent is already in use. 
Any intensification in cultivation would 
operate only under conditions of diminishing 
return. The unappropriated 45 per cent of 
the arable land is inferior in quality to that. 
already under cultivation. Any improvement. 
in production, therefore, would require 
irrigation, drainage, fertilization, acclimatization 
and other scientific treatment. As to other 
resources, the conservation and develop- 
ment of fisheries, forests and minerals require 
the acquisition of enormous capital and 
special technique. 

The low national income does not leave 
much margin of saving for supplying capital 
resources in India. A large part of the savings. 
is either hoarded or invested unproductively.. 
Although the nationalization of the Govern- 
ment and the Indianization of the army 
might relieve India of at least half, if not. 
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more, of her military expenditure, which 
amounted to 58 crores of rupees in 1928-29, 
India has to pay a large amount of interest 
on her foreign public debt, which amounted 
to 353.0 million pounds sterling in 1928-1929. 
Moreover, the establishment of Self-govern- 
ment or Dominion status may lead to the 
withdrawal of a large amount of foreign 
investment, which amounts to about 600 
million pounds sterling. 

The greatest’ defect in India’s productive 
system is, however, inefficiency of labour, 
which arises from ill-health amd ignorance. 
Some idea of the extent of ill-health in India 
can be had from the fact that 70 per 
cent of the population in Bengal and 
practically all the rural population in Madras 
are infected with hookworm. Moreover, 
malaria, from which no part of India is 
free, causes 1.3 million deaths and devitalizes 
many millions more every year. What is 
equally detrimental to the growth of 
industrial efficiency is colossal ignorance 
‘among the masses. According to the 
census of 1921, over 92 per cent of 
‘the whole population was illiterate. ` 

India has the potentialities of developing 
‘highly specialized commodities 
‘she once enjoyed a great reputation. There 
is also the possibility of building some 
modern industries. “There is little doubt,” 
says Sir Edwin Pascoe, Director of the 
Geological Survey of India, “that her vast 
resources in iron ore will one day. give 
her an important, if not dominant, place 
jn the steel of the world.” But the develop- 
ment of such industries will require time. 

Even if India immediately adopts a 
‘strong policy of ational economy and 
begins the reconstruction of her industrial 
‘systems, it will take several decades before 
‘she can acquire sufficient efficiency and 
«capital for the full utilization of ber resources 
and for the solution of the problem of ber 
‘food shortage. 


A nation, however, needs other things 
‘besides food. It must provide all those 
necessaries “which are required for the 


intellectual development of a 
Moreover, a nation must 


moral and 
‘progressive people. 


maintain its standard among other advanced 
nations. The standard of life in India 


may not be raised to the same level as that 
in Burope and America, but it must be a 
-comfortable and respectable one. In order 
to raise her standard even to that of Japan, 
India must increase her national dividend 


in which - 
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four times as much. Hven when she can 


raise her productive power to the average 


productive capacity of industrially advanced 
countries, and can utilize all her resources, 
over two-thirds of which are at present 
wasted, as noted before, India can increase 
her productivity only three times as much. 
In short, it will take several decades before 
India can secure a decent standard of 
living for her people. During this period, 
the population, if unchecked, will grow 
faster than the increase in productivity. 


CONTROL or NUMBERS 


Any increase in production alone, 
therefore, cannot solve the problem of over- 
population. The increase in productivity 
must be accompanied by the control of 
numbers. This control may consist either 
in the reduction or tbe stabilization of the 
present population. But the fundamental 
principle is to regulate the population 
according to social needs or the productive 
capacity of the country. 

The reduction in the existing number 
of the population can be brougbt about 
either by emigration or by bringing down 
the  birth-rate lower than the death- 
rate. Emigration as a method of reducing 
the numbers is only a palliative measure, 
as will be shown below. To bring the 
birth-rate lower than the death-rate involves 
some difficulties. In the first place, the 
population is the physical’ basis of national 
life, and any proposal for reduction will be 
objectionable to public sentiment. In the second 
place, the reduction in numbers is bound to 
increase an older age in population composi- 
tion and thus to encourage conservatism 
and hinder social progress. India, which 
has been for centuries ruled by old traditions 
and old people, needs youthful vigour and . 
social regeneration. In the third place, 
onc? the birth-rate begins to fall lower than 
the death-rate, it may lead to national decay 
or “racial suicide.’ | Moreover. as the 
voluntary reduction is bound to begin in 
the upper classes of society, such classes 
may be extinct before long, causing social 
stagnation. It is not meant that the so- 
called upper classes have any intrinsic 
mental qualities’ which the lower classes 
lack ; but they represent some cultural 
achievement, the loss of which will be 
detrimental to social progress. 

Like reduction, stabilization in numbers 
can also be brought about by two methods : 
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the emigration of 
a certain number 


namely, encouraging 
population in excess of 
or by equalizing the birth and death rates. 
As in the case of redaction, emigration 
is not a solution to the problem of stabiliza- 
tion. Stabilization has also some defects, 
such as increase of an older age in popula- 
tion composition, but not to the same extent. 
It also fails to take care of the present 
excessive population. Moreover, since the 
adoption of the policy of stabilization will 
not be followed -by immediate results, the 
problem of over-population will continue 
to increase before stabilization can be 
effected, 

Stabilization has, however, some advantages. 
It will be more readily acceptable to the 
public. Even if reduction in numbers is 
desired, stabilization will be the first step 
in this direction. Once the peopls are 
used to the idea of stabilization, they may 
be more easily induced to accept the policy 
of reducing the numbers. Moreover, if the 
population can be kept stationary for a 


generation and rapid progress is made in 
national productivity, there will be a 
possibility of estimating more accurately 


the extent of over-population and of deter- 
mining a definite population policy. 

That emigration alone is not a method 
of solving the problem of over-population 
has already been mentioned. Emigration 
can reduce the present number only if the 
birth-rate and death-rate equalize each other. 
As a method of stabilization, emigration 
implies disposing of over three million 
population a year, which is the present 
excess of births over deaths. India has 
neither her own colonies nor the political 
and financial power to acquire any in the 
near future ; nor is there any country in 
the world which can absorb such an 
enormous population. The number of 
Indians in British and foreign colonies 
amounts to a little over two millions after 
a hundred years of emigration. Moreover, 
emigration is not an unmixed good. It is 
mostly the comparatively young and 


emigrate, thus- 
their 


who 
country of 


enterprising people 
depriving the mother 
energy and enterprise. 

The immediate problem before India is 
therefore the equalization of the birth and 
death-rates. On the basis that there is an 
excess of births over deaths of over three 
millions a year, and there are over 6.5 
million households, the stabilization of the: 
numbers in India would mean the reduction. 
of a household from 4.9 persons to about 
4.4 persons.” This implies both the desire- 
on the part of the people to take to voluntary 
limitation of the family and familiarity 
with the means of achieving this end. 
Dissemination of the knowledge and the. 
means of birth control among the people- 
is a comparatively easy matter, but the- 
creation of tne desire for the voluntary 
limitation of thé family means the develop- 
ment of a new attitude towards life. 

The creation of a hew attitude in a. 
country where religion inculcates that every. 
woman should marry and every man should. 
have a son implies a complete change both 
in the religious doctrine and philosophy of 
life as well as in the social, political and. 
industrial background. In order’ to bring. 
about such changes India needs compulsory 
education, universal suffrage, abolition of 
easte and other social evils, industrialization 
of y.oduction, and the raising of the standard 
of life. It is only a new awakening among 
the masses and a higher appreciation of the 
moral and intellectual values of life and a 
greater desire for material goods which may 
lead them to adopt the conscious limitation 
of the family aud thus to secure wealth and 
welfare to themselves as well as to their 
posterity. 





* The number_ of households refers to the 
census of 1921. Owing to the existence of the 
joint family system, it ig difficult to estimate 
the exact size of the family in India in the sense 
understood in the West. According to the enquiries 
made by the Bombay Labour Office, the working 
class families have been found to consist of 4.2 
persons in Bombay, 4.68 persons in Sholapur, and 
4 in Ahmedabad. 
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Conditions of Wage Workers In Mysore State- 


li: “OUTSIDE” LABOUR AND COGNATE PROBLEMS 
By ST. NIHAL SINGH 


I 


HE Kannada-speaking people of Mysore 

do not take kindly to industrial labour. 

They love the land too dearly to be 
easily parted from it. 

Their holdings are usually small—rarely 
‘above ten acres and sometimes only two or 
‘three acres in area. They are often frag- 
mentary. Two or more plots are separated 
‘by a field or fields, which complicates the 


s<“problem of cultivation. 


yey 
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Seldom is the peasant free from debt. 
‘The usurer’s hand lies heavy on his 
‘shoulder. Between the tribute levied by 


the State and the exactions of the money- 
‘lender, little is left of the harvest garnered. 

The land is nevertheless a symbol. It is 
-a symbol of freedom, tattered though that 
‘freedom be. It gives: the peasant a sense of 
independence. He works for himself—he is 
no hireling. 


I 


The roots of the Vokkaligar (as the man 
of the cultivating class is called in this 
State) descend into the soil far deeper than 
those of the paddy that he grows in his 
“wet? land or of the ragi (a species of 
millet) that he raises on his “dry” bolding. 
‘Poverty exerts a powerful pull on them. 
It has a wrenching, tearing action. As it 
‘tugs at him. he trembles. Even his roots 
are disturbed. But they are resilient as well 
as tough. More often than not they hold. 

There does not seem to be any limit to 
the cultivator’s capacity to constrict his 
desires—to narrow even his elementary, 
‘supposedly undeniable, wants. His ability 
to do without things—to go on short com- 
mons—is highly developed. So is his 
ingenuity for making a little go a long way. 

And yet there is nothing mean about 
the man. Penury has not killed in him 
the instinct to give. He shares his little 


* The first article in this series appeared in The 
Modern Review for October, 1931. 


with the stranger. The prince who lavishes 
his bounty out of his plenty looks like a 
niggard compared with this horny-handed 
son of toil, burdened with debt. 

I speak from experience, I have enjoyed 
the hospitality of both. 


II 


In certain parts of the State the rainfall 
is generous, the soil is rich and general 
conditions governing farming operations are 
favourable. Vegetation seems to grow with 
small effort—almost of itself. 

Agricultural operations are conducted 
in.a lacadaisica! fashion in such parts. I 
have noticed peasants going to the fields at 
an bour when elsewhere half a morning’s 
work would have been done. I have seen 
them returning to their homes. when the 
sun was still pretty high in the heavens. 

Much the same may be said of even 
some parts of the State where the rainfall 
is scanty and little has been done—or 
done successfully—by the Government to 
provide irrigation facilities. The. Kannada- 
speaking farmer pursues his calling in a 
leisurely manner and seems incapable of 
intense application. 

The work-day is particularly short in 
the malnad ‘hilly) and semi-malnad districts. 
There the farm worker has yet to discover 
the meaning of strenuous labour as under- - 
stood in other countries and even in near- 
by districts in British India. 

How much of this is temperamental and 
how ` much physiological, I cannot say. 
But I must say that I have been appalled 
at the utter inadequacy of effort to improve 
the sanitary conditions of the State. 


The Arogya Shastra (sanitary science) 
may be taught in schools. The Sanitary 
Department may issue roseate reports from 
Bangalore and by skilfully piloting visiting 
sanitarians may secure high encomiums 
from them. But I have travelled thousands 
of miles in the interior, wherever possible, 
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unchaperoned by ofiicials. JI know having 
seen with my own. eyes, that in actual 
practice life is led in open defiance of the 
sanitary laws. 

Arrangements for the disposal of refuse 
even when they exist are primitive in the 
extreme. The water-borne system of sewage 
is virtually unknown. Incineration is little 
practised and seldom with _ the due 
precautions. Gutters do not always exist, 
aod when they do, they are almost invariably 
open and evil-smelling, except when some 
exalted visitor is expected. 

Malaria and hookworm, needless to say, 
thrive. The lassitude of the people must be 
partly due to the debilitating effect these 
diseases have upon the physique of those 
subjected to them. 


Iv 


Sanitary conditions are no better in the 
neighbouring Madras Presidency. Nor is 
the outlook upon life materially different. 

But Nature is not so bountiful. Even to 
procure a scanty portion of rice and rasam 
{pepper-water) the agricultural labour there 
must toil long and hard. Often the problem 
of living can be solved only by emigrating 
to some place offering better prospects. 

The Tamil is, therefore, hardy, industrious 
and thrifty. But all the advantages are not 
in: his favour. He lacks the gentle manners 
of the Kannadi man. 

In going from Mysore to Madras, one 
is struck by these differences. The people 
living in the strip forming the eastern border 
of the State—the Kolar District—appear to be 
a cross between the Kannadi and Tamil race- 
groups. They are wonderfully good at 
conserving water and applying it economically 
toraise crops which can be nurtured only with 
intense effort. Conditions of life and work 
in this corner of the State “offer a contrast 
eompared with those in the interior. 


y 


These physiological and psychological 
factors have an important bearing upon the 
supply. of labour for industrial and certain 
other classes of work. They make it 
impossible for Mysore State to be self-sufficing 
in this respect. - 

Another factor increases Mysore’s need 
for labour drawn from outside its border. 
The population is small compared with the 
area. There are only some 6,557,871 persons 
in nearly 29,500 square miles. 
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More than fifty years have elapsed since 
the great famine devastated the “Mysore 
Province,’ as it was then called. Though 
recent censuses have shown considerable 
increase, the population is small considering 
the size of the territory. The density is much 
lower than in the Madras Presidency or in 
Cochin or Travancore. - 

Some Mysoreans may not hesitate to 
assert that the population is adequate not 
only for the ordinary requirements of the 
State but even for “developmental work,” as 
they would put it. There is no lack of con- 
tentious spirit or of casuistical skill in the 
State. 

These Mysoreans 
unable to deny that 
certain types of undertakings is largely or 
entirely recruited from the Madras or 
Bombay Presidencies. For instance : 

(1) Most of the large coffee plantations 
in the Hassan, Kadur and Shimoga Districts 
employ workers from “Below the ghat’—that 


would, however, be 
labour engaged upon 


is to say, the low land lying round about 
Mangalore. í 
(2) Non-Mysoreans figure prominently 


in the population in the Kolar Gold Fields. 

(3) Projects for impounding water by the 
million cubic feet for various purposes have 
been and are being executed with the aid of 
thousands of men and women imported from 
the eastern districts of the Madras Presidency. 

(4) Workshops, factories and mills are 
run with a considerable admixture of Tamil, 
Telugu and Mahratta labouri 

Tbe presence of large numbers of “out- 
siders” on “developmental work” can be 
explained only by admitting that, if Mysoreans 
have the capacity to be self-sufficing in this 
respect, they certainly lack the will. 


VI 


The employment of outside—chiefly Tamil- 
speaking--labour in the State has a distinct 
reaction upon Mysoreans. It makes them 
look upon Tamils as an order of beings specially 
created by Providence to drudge for them. 

In so doing the Kannada-speaking 
Mysoreans forget, of course, that the Tamils are 
an intellectual race, with a remarkably vital 
civilization of their own which, despite its 
amalgamation with the Aryan culture, has 
retained some of its original characteristics. 
As I have pointed out elsewhere,* the 





* “Men & Matters In Mysore—XII : What 
of Tomorrow ? The Hindu Illustrated Weekly 
(Madras), June 28, 19.31. 
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Madrasi Brahman carried away so many of the 
posts in the Mysore Civil Service that the 
door of that Service has been virtually 
slammed upon him as well as other 
non-Mysorean Indians. As I wrote : 


“Mysore, I must hasten to add. has a brand 
of its own Civil Service—the ‘M. C. S. created 
by Sir K. Sheshadri Aiyar during his long tenure 
of the Dewanate. |., ee r 

“In the competitive examination prescribed by 
that Madrasi statesman, Mysoreans found themselves 
no match for alert men from Coimbatore, Tanjore, 
Rajahmundry, Palghat and the ‘water-logged’ 
region of ‘Travancore. Ayyas and Raos were 
outclassed by Alyars. ; 

“A postern gate made it possible, however, for 
the ‘also ran’ to get in, Relatives of influential 
officials and graduates belonging to the Muslim 
and backward communities were also permitted 
to enter the ‘gazetted ranks’ without going through 
the travail of passing any competitive examination. 

` Hearf-burning continued nevertheless . 

“Each time that a Mysorean occupied the seat 
of the mighty, he found some way. of keeping 
nou-Mysoreans out. Finally, during the last 
decade, a ukase went out from the Secretariat 
that slammed the door shut and barred it against 
‘outsiders’—non-Mysore Indians being ‘outsiders.’ 

“So far as I know, this is the only, administra- 
tive act of Sir M. Visveswarayya that, in my view 
at least. is tarred with pzrochialism. Probably 
the Ayyas and Raos who found themselves 
outdistanced in the competitive race caught him 
in an unguarded moment and got their wish, f 

“A peculiar plea is advanced to justify this 
policy of exclusion of Madrasis and other Indians 

om the ‘M. .C. Without this safeguard, it 
ig said, Mysoreans would be nowhere in their 
own State. , 

“The men who talk thus nevertheless insist 
that Mysoreans must be given unfettered op- 
portunities outside Mysore. The State, they add, 
is unable to absorb all the men turned out of 
the various faculties of the Mysore University. 
Were other Indian States and British India to 
erect barriers, the plight of many Mysore graduates 
would be sad. a 
_ “At the moment of writing, an intensive effort 
is, in fact, being made to secure India-wide 
recognition of the degrees conferred by the Mysore 
University upon engineering graduates. Such 
recognition is sought, not merely or even largely 
as a compliment to the other Indian Universities, 
but witb, a view to making it easier for Mysore 
engineering graduates to obtain 
elsewhere. 


employment 


“I deprecate the setting up of ring-fences round — 


any part of India. Every artificial barrier that 
exists must come down. Otherwise national 
aspirations will be an utter delusion.” 

I fear that the presence of a considerable 
percentage of non-Mysorean wage-earners 
constitutes one of the causes of the apathy 
that is displayed towards solving the problems 
connected with mining, planting and 
industrial labour. Little in the way of welfare 
work is attempted even in the large cities. 
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The movement to organize labour unions 
is still in its infancy. The “recognition” 
of unions is left to the will of the employers. 
Even the Mysore Government justifies its 
refusal to treat with union representatives 
upon the plea that they are “outsiders.” 

High-handed action taken against labour- 
leaders (who happen to be of Tamilian stock) 
by reactionary officials, rouses little public 
indignation—eertainly no effective action by 
way of protest. (I shall have more to say 
concerning these matters in an article that 
will appear later). : 

There is another 
however. The fact that many of 
earners who create wealth in Mysore 
drawn from outside the State invests 
labour problem here with a wider interest. 

The conditions in which Indians, no 
matter where they were born, live and work 
in whatever part of India—or, for that 
matter, of the world—should, in any ease, 
interest any and every Indian. But 
unfortunately India is passing through the 
parochial stage. Everything is viewed through 
aga provincial slitin the curtain of 
ife. 

This is particularly the case io Indian 
India. Officials connected with the administra- 
tion of even a State that claims to be 
progressive do not hesitate to raise the 
ery of “domestic issue” in the attempt to 
burke discussion. 

I have been much disappointed to find 


side to the question, 


the 


that Mysore, with all its reputation for 
enlightened rule, is no exception in this 
respect. But no matter how much some of 


its officials may wish to isolate it from the 
rest of India, in many matters and especially 
so far as labour is concerned, it is dependent 
upon the neighbouring Presidencies. Its 
future development is, indeed, conditioned to 
no small extent by its ability to draw.a 
cheap and plentiful supply of workers from 
contiguous British-Indian districts. 


Vil 
Mysore’s dependence upon “outside” 
labour was brought home to me within a 


few days of my arrival on my present visit 
to that State. At the suggestion of the 
Dewan-Amin-ul-Mulk Sir Mirza Mohammed 
Ismail, a friend of many years’ standing— I 
went to Thippagondanhalli, where a large 
reservoir for impounding 1,471,000,000 cubic 
feet of potable water {in the first stage) and 
3,037,000,000 cubic feet in the final stage, for 


the wage-. 
are 7 


~ 
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Bangalore (about twenty miles distant) was 
being constructed. There, to my surprise, I 
found at work a large number of labourers 
drawn from various ‘parts of India. Before 
writing of them I shall give a brief descrip- 
tion of the project, of which the State is proud. 

The site is well chosen. The dam is 
being built in the bed of the Arkavati river 
in a narrow gap between two hills. The land 
in the immediate vicinity is, for the most 
part, waste or of little agricultural value; 
and is hemmed in with hills. 

Every advantage’ that the engineer’s soul 
could crave is available here. The narrow 
gap across the valley necessitates the 
construction of adam that is remarkably 
short for the vast amount of water to be 
stored. When completely finished it will be 
only 1,460 feet in length at the top. 

The project reflects great credit on the 
Public Works’ Department. Mr. M. G. 
Ranyaiya, who presides over that department, 
and Mr. John Bhore, his immediate predeces- 
sor and, for the time being, Consulting 
Engineer to the Mysore Government in 
respect of this undertaking, are exceedingly 
competent engincers. They would have risen 
to the top of their profession anywhere in 
the world. 

Nature has a way of upsetting human 
calculations. In framing estimates wise 
engineers therefore make it clear that they 
are basing their figures upon certain contin- 
gencies, 

In this case the rock formation necessi- 
tated deeper excavation than was anticipated. 
A “fault”—to use a geological expression— 
was discovered. 

No sound engineer could lay the founda- 
tions of the dam on dikes of soft, crumbling 
matter running through the rock. It was 
therefore necessary to continue the excara- 
tion until the solid rock-bottom was reached. 

At the time of my (first) visit digging 
operations were in full swing. I found 
many Pathans at work driving crow-bars 
into the dike. The broken mass was being 


loaded into baskets which women carried on' 


their heads from the pit over ramps and 
dumped upon selected spots on the brow of 
the embankment. 

These women looked strong and energetic. 
They were mostly Waddars from the Madras 
Presidency. So I was told by the engineer 
who kindly showed me around the works. 
Waddars were, he added, a “forest tribe” and 
were adepts at earth work. 
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The Pathans, with their sturdy physique, 
were particularly good at excavation. Each 
of them could do as much work as four 
ordinary men. A Pathan earned as much as 
two rupees a day. 

I asked him how much a Waddar woman 
earned. 

‘They are all on 
Engineer replied. 
that matter.” 

He appeared to be fencing. I therefore 
pressed him for a more direct reply. So far 
as I could gather, few of the women made 
more than eight annas a day. 

Later I met another engineer, who said: 
“These coolies from British India are very 
well off. They get better wages here than 
they do in their own districts. That is why 
they come here. We can have any number of 
them we want. They are very well off indeed.” 


piece work,” the 
“So are the Pathans, for 


Vill 


I was pressed for time on that occasion 
and could not examine conditions as well as 
I should have liked to do. I therefore: 
returned to Thippagondanhalli a few months 
later when an opportunity presented itself. 

The sun had risen high and was sending 
down scorching shafts. I made my way to 
the far end of the dam site. 

From this position I had an extensive 
view of the operations. Near where I stood 
was a pool of water. A substantial looking 
wall held it in check. On the other side of 
it was the deepest portion of the dam site, 
whicb, when finished, will rise 145 feet above 
foundation in the river. The rock ran in a 
line varying in height. All along its face 
men and women were hard at work, like an 
army of human ants, digging and carrying 
away material. Far above this scene of 
human activity appeared, at the edge of the 
horizon, aline of bungalows in which the 
men who directed the labourers lived and 
worked, 

The sight would have held me captive 
but for the foul smell with which the spot 
where I. stood was permeated. I soon found 
that the place was used aS an open-air 
lavatory. 

When I complained of the filthy conditions 
in which the labourers stationed near by 
were working, a high official asked me what 
else I could expect. Most of them were 
Waddars, he pointed out, without the most 
elementary notion of sanitation. 
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They may be primitive people, I replied, 
but what had been done to civilize them? 
Had any latrines been constructed near the 


works site ? Had the Waddars been taught 
to use them? Were scavengers employed 
to keep these latrines clean, if such con- 


veniences existed, or were the scavengers 
meant merely for the bungalows that the 
“superior staff’ occupied as residences and 


offices ? 
The high official winced at those questions. 
Evidently the idea of building latrines 


for the work-people or employing scavengers 
to keep those latrines clean have not 
occurred to any one in authority. Or it 
had been dismissed as soon as it suggested 
itself. 

They were “only Waddars”’—good enough 
to take work out of—but not worth the 
trouble of teaching them sanitary habits. 


IX 


This attitude prepared me for the sort 
of housing provided for the workers. The 
hovels were of the meanest description 
imaginable Usually a mud wall rose to a 
height of eighteen inches or two feet. 
Above this was a peaked roof formed of 
rude poles to which were fastened leaves 
or straw. The sloping thatch reached nearly 
to the ground and, at its highest point, was 
seldom more than six or seven feet high. 
A narrow door, so low that it was impossible 
to enter it without stooping, let in the only 
light and air that penetrated into the interior. 
It served also as a chimney to let out the 
suffocating smoke when the fire was lit for 
cooking. From a distance a settlement of 
these huts appeared to be, not human 
habitations, but straw stacks. 

When talking with the Engineer in charge 
of the project at the time, I was surprised 
to learn that the workers had to pay for 
even those wretched hovels. The “materials” 
were provided by the Department. The cost 
was deducted by means of monthly instal- 
ments. 

The Engineer was an economist. He 
seemed proud of the system. : 

It did not occur to me to enquire if it 
was of his own invention or if if was a part 
of the general scheme. I am sorry the 
matter escaped me at the time. 

The whole transaction seemed petty to 
me. What ° comparison could there be 
between the few thousand rupees recovered 
from the Waddars and other workers on 
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account of “housing materials” and the 
Rs. 5,000,000 or more to be spent upon the 
works ? 
Why are 
stone-hearted ? 
Why should 


Governments sometimes. so 


such a practice exist under 


personal rule—under “Rama  Rajya’’—as 
Mahatma Gandhi would put it ? 
x 
Mr. Rangaiya—the Chief Engineer of 


Mysore State—is a man of fine instincts. 
I was therefore not surprised to find, upon 
paying a third Visit to the place, that my 
complaints had not gone entirely unheeded. 

Near the principal works site and near 
the hutments lining motorable roads, latrines 
had been installed. The Executive Engineer — 
anew man--told me that sweepers were 
employed to keep them clean. 

I also found that pipes had been run 
from the water tank built near the offices 


„and residences of the engineers to convenient 


points in the various settlements where the 
workers dwelt, so that water for domestic 
purposes may be readily available for them. 
Unfortunately there, was little water flowing 
in some of these taps when I tested them: 
but I dare say it was running later on when 
there was notso much pressure on the 
supply. I was assured that early in the 
morning and late in the evening the pressure 
was high enough to permit it to flow with 
a strength and volume that would permit 
the workers to fill their pots quickly. I hepe 
this was the case. l - 

The new Executive Engineer told me that 
he did not like the system of recovering the! 
cost of “housing materials from the coolies.” 
He gave me to understand that he meant fo 
move the Government to authorize him to 
write it off. 

I wonder if he has 
what result. 


done so: and with 
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Even at works of much greater magnitude 
little provision is made for workers’ welfare. 
The Krishnarajasagara project is a case in 
point. 

The scheme, in ifs conception as well as 
its execution, is magnificent. The site for 
building a dam to create a reservoir capable: 
of holding 49,299 million cubic feet of water 
has been chosen a short distance below the 
confluence of three rivers—the Cauvery, 
the Hemavethi and the Lakshamanatirtha. 
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The joint stream is almost a fifth of a mile 
(910 feet) in width here. Strange to say, 
a stone bearing upon its face a finely incised 
inscription in Persian has been dug up in 
the vicinity showing that somewhere in this 
region Tippoo Sultan had decided upon 
puilding an anicut for purposes of irrigation. 

The dam constructed to hold up the 
onrushing waters is more than a mile and 
three-quarters in length (8,600 feet, including 
the weir portion). Some thirty million cubic 
feet of masonry have gone info its making. 
Tts length dwarfs its height. 

The solidity of the structure, challenging 
the flood waters to do their worst, impresses 
even a casual visitor. What Indian cau 
behold this splendid work done by his own 
countrymen without alien assistance, without 
feeling his blood flowing faster in his veins! 

The reservoir is designed partly for hydro- 
electric and partly for irrigation purposes. 
When the flow of water in the river is not 
enough in volume to generate at Siva- 
samudram the requisite amount of current, 
it is supplemented with water released from 
the “lake,” some fifty square miles in area. 
A sufficient quantity will be left after fulfill- 


ing this need to enable some 120,000 acres - 


of land to be irrigated, provided the precious 
liquid is scientifically utilized. 

\ The total cost of the scheme will not fall 
very far short of Rs. 70,000,000. Money has 
not been made available as rapidly as it 
could advantageously have been utilized. 
The completion of the scheme has therefore 
been delayed; charges on account of interest 
and sinking fund have accumulated on the 
amount spent during the unnecessarily long 
period of construction; and the people have 


been unable to derive the benefits of irrigation . 


as early as they might have done had the 
Government pursued a more enlightened 
financial policy. 

The cost debited to the hydro-electric 
undertaking is nevertheless yielding a net 
revenue of “4 to 6 per cent.” It bas been 
suggested to me that the Government bas 
been much too lenient in assessing this 
liability, which actually is only a paper 
transaction, for the irrigation undertaking is 
operated by itself. This means that the cost 
debited to the irrigation portion of the 
scheme, which directly adds to the people’s 
‘burden, is unduly heavy. 

Whether this contention is correct or not 
I caunot say. The data necessary for judg- 
ing are not available. But there is much 
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agitation against tbe amounts that the State 
proposes to levy as “contribution” from 
holders of land in the region to be irrigated. 

According to an official estimate, the area, 
when irrigation is fully developed, will yield 
crops worth Rs. 25,000,000. 


XII 


This magnificent scheme has been largely 
built with the aid of “outside” labour. 

Shortly after it was taken in hand plague 
broke out and wrought much havoc in the 
“camp.” Workers fled to their villages. 

After the plague subsided, much effort 
was needed to coax back the labourers. In 
time they lost their fear of being struck 
down by the epidemic and it was possible 
to obtain the thousands of men and women 
needed for building the huge dam. 

During 1921, when I first visited the State, 
I was conducted over the works. The visit 
was hurried. I was expected only to gain 
a bird’s-eye view of the enterprise and had 
no time to examine anything in detail or to 
gain a glimpse of the conditions in.which 
the workers lived. 

During my present visit I have taken the 
opportunity to make a close study-of the 
works. At the invitation of the Chief 
Engineer of the scheme—Mr. (now Dewan 
Bahadur) K. R. Seshachar I spent several 
days at the Inspection Bungalow, which com- 
manded an extensive view of the dam. Mr. 
N. Sarabhoja, the Executive Engineer, and 
bis immediate assistants, took great pains to 
show me round. 

Attention was being concentrated, at the 
time of my visit, upon the completion of 
the waste-weir. The labourers at work there 
were largely Madrasis. The ‘stone work was 
being done by men from Coimbatore, who 
are famed for their skill and command higher 
wages than most other craftsmen. 

The men who supervised the work were 
on the contrary, Mysoreans. They were, 
with hardly an exception, Brahmans. Mr: 
Sarabhoja (himself a Brahman) told me that, 
in obedience to orders from the Government, 
he was encouraging non-Brahmans as much 
as possible. But he naturally could not get 
rid of Brahmans in order to create posts for 
non-Brahmans. Nor was there a plethora of 
suitable non-Brahman candidates. 
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Much thought has been bestowed and 
some expense incurred upon beautifying the 
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site. The top of the dam (over fiften feet 
in width) has been turned into a motor road. 
On either side of it has been built a parapet, 
neat but a little too high to enable one to 
look over it with comfort. It is lit at night 
with a profusion of lights which look like 
gleaming beads when viewed from Chamandi 
Hill, in the lee of which lies the Maharaja’s 
capital. 

Herr G. H. Krumbiegel, who for years 
bas been in the employ of the State and 
holds the posts of Director of Horticulture 
and Economie Botanist, Consulting Architect, 
and Visiting Professor of Towa Planning and 
Civil Design in the Mysore University, has 
designed an extensive sunken garden, des- 
cending in a series of grass-terraces to the 
bed of the channel. ‘Water is allowed to 
pour over the tops of the terraces in a 
channel specially constructed for it,in a 
cascade. Trees have been planted which, 
when grown, are expected to produce a 
beautiful landscape effect. Flower beds dot 
the grounds here and there and a parterre 
of foliage plants set out in a formal design 
adds to the ornamental effect. - It is intended 
to make this one of the beauty spots of 
Mysore. 

An image of Cauvery Amma, the guardian 
goddess of the river, is enshrined in a niche 
in the side wall of the’ dam, with steps 
leading down, in diamond-shape, on either 
side of it from the top of the dam to the 
gardens. People of every caste and degree 
in life render it obeisance. This may, in 
time, turn Kannambadi Dam into a place of 
pilgrimage as well as a pleasure resort for 
the citizens of Mysore City. 
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I wish some of this artistic skill had been 
directed towards creating healthy, beautiful 
suiroundings for the thousands of men and 
women, mostly non-Mysoreans, but for whose 
ungrudging labour, paid for at low rates, the 
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dam and the auxiliary works would have 
remained only an engineer’s dream. Any 


- effort or money spent in that direction would 


not have been wasted. 

Iam sorry to have to note that twenty 
years after the work on the scheme was 
begun, the workers still “live?” in wretched 
hovels. I would not have the heart to house 
dogs in them. Certainly no cne who cared 
for his horse would stable it in one of these 
huts, provided that by some miracle the horse 
could be got into it. 

The less said about sanitary measures 
for safe-guarding the workers’ health the better. 

The authorities evidently think that they 
have done enough in the way of medical 
relief by employing a “sub-assistant surgeon” 
at the works. Even in Ceylon (let alone 
countries in Europe and America) a man 
with such a qualification would not be 
permitted to use a surgical instrument. 

No one at the Dam appeared to have 
heard of welfare work. Certainly no attempt 
was being made to -provide “visual education” 
or bealthy amusement for the labourers. 

Nor did I see any sign of activity in the 
way of teaching mothers how to take care 
of their children. I was not shown a single 
creche where mothers could leave their little 
ones to be cared for in healthy surroundings 
while they toiled. 

Unless my eyes deceived me, women were 
permitted to carry heavy head-loads and to 
perform other hard tasks almost up to the 
time of confinement. Provision for maternity 
benefit did not exist. 

I do not wish to imply that the “superior 
staff’ was stone-hearted. But I must say 
that it was oblivious of the modern concept 
of the employer’s duty towards the workers. 
Judged by results and not by professions, 
the higher authorities, too, seem to be 
equally oblivious of it. 

(The third article of this series will appear 
in The Modern Review for next month). 
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Victor Jacquemont’s Interview with Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh at Lahore* 


[Victor Jacquemont was sent to India on a 
scientific mission by the authorities of the 
Paris Museum of Natural History. He reached 
Calcutta in the month of May, 1829. During his 
shortstay in Calcutta he had an interesting interview 
with _ Raja Rammohun Roy. Soon afterwards’ he 
left Bengal and, passing through Delhi, penetrated 
into Western Tibet. He came back to Delhi and 
started from that place on a tour through the 
Panjab and Ka hmir in_ 1831. He wished to see 
the whole of Southern India but he fell ill and 
died in December, 1832. His diary, in six large 
volumes, is an interesting work. Besides his 
accounts of well-known persons and places, it 
contains his scientific (geological, botanical, etc.) 


investigations.] 
Lahore, 11th March, 1831. 


“One approaches the city through a 
wilderness relieved here and there by 
gardens. At the entrance to one of these 


charming retreats I observed from far off 
a brilliant group. My guide (the son of the 
Wazir) told me that “they were Messieurs 
Allard, Ventura and Court. They welcomed 
me as if they were old friends.” 

“M. Allard belongs to Saint Tropez. An 
officer in the old (Royal) army, he served 
under Joseph Bonaparte at Naples and in 
Spain. He was Marshal Brune’s aide de-camp 
during the ‘Hundred Days.’ In 1818 he left 
France for Constantinople. After a short 
stay in Turkey he proceeded to Persia. ... 
From that. country he passed on to Kabul 
where Shah Ayud, the brother of Shah Shuja, 
was still reigning. There in Kabul he met M. 
Ventura. Hearing the praises of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh—both of them left for the Panjab. The 
Maharaja took them both in his employment. On 
many occasions he had the opportunity of test- 
ing their merit. Especially, in one of the expe- 
ditions to Peshawar, M. Ventura, by a desperate 
cavalry charge rallied the oe Sikh 
army and led them on to victory. ... Messieurs 
Allard and Ventura succeeded j in inspiring 
the Maharaja with a high opinion of the 
French and often they received from him 
valuable presents.” 

“Messieurs Court and Avitabile should 
also be mentioned. . . . M. Avitabile belongs 
to Naples. He served for a short time in the 
French army. He seems to have linked his 
fortunes with those of M. Court who left 





* Translated from the French by B. R. 


Chatterji. 


They were 


the French service in 1818.. .. 
together in Persia for several years. Then 
they came to the Panjab.where M. Court 


is in command of one or two regiments 
of infantry. For some time M. Avitabile 
has combined financial work with the 
charge of a regiment.... Up to this time he 
has had no quarrel with the Maharaja 
in connection with his accounts. Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh, however, is a bad accountant 
and would have misunderstandings even with 
the best accountant in the world. . 

“Messieurs Allard and Vantin live 

together in a grand building built by 
themselves on the ruins of a Mughal palace. 
The style issemi-Huropean and semi-Persian.... 
Part of the building is reserved for the 
zenana of M. Allard where he has but one 
wife....M. Ventura also has but one wife— 
an Armenian—who is nagen in a Mughal 
tomb close to this house.. A harem is a 
necessity for Europeans here. . 
Lahore, 12th March, 1831. 
my arrival at Lahore the 
Maharaja ordered his French officers to 
bring me to the Durbar. ... The Mabaraja 
was seated on a cushion in one of the 
allys of the garden (probably the Shalimar 
gardens).... To his right and left were a 
dozen chiefs seated on a Persian carpet.... 
The Maharaja began in Hindustani which 
I understand, and he could understand quite 
well the rhetorical flourishes which I bad 
prepared in that language’ for the beginning 
of the interview. ‘Often have I seen 
Bonaparte, and for a long time I have been 
wishing to see the Bonaparte of the Hast.’ Here 
the Maharaja curtsied to me most affably. 
He asked me questions about my travels. 
But speaking in Urdu was too much of a 
strain for him and his Panjabi, which I 
could follow but imperfectly, was translated 
to me by M. Ventura. 

“The conversation lasted two hours. ... 
He asked me several questions about the 
English soldiers. 
The Maharaja. 


“The day after 


“Do they fight well ?” 


Jaquemont. “Very well.” 
The Maharaja. “As well as the French P 
Jacquemont. “Nearly as well—since Napoleon 


taught them the art of warfare.” 
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The Maharaja. “Are the Indian Sepoys 
of the Company good fighters ?” 

Jacquemont. “I have heard so. There has 
been no war in India since I came here, 
so I have only heard people talk about 
these things.” 


The Maharaja. “But what about Bharatpur?” 


Jacquemont. “I was not in India at the 
time of the taking of Bharatpur. 
Moreover Bharatpur was bat a ill- 


fortified place; it could not hold out 
against European military science.” 

The Maharaja. “Bharatpur not well fortified!” 

Jacquemont. “Certainly not...Indian warfare 
is but child’s play. In the battles fought 
by Bonaparte forty thousand soldiers 
perished in each action.” 

The Maharaja. “So I have heard often from 
Allard Sahab. Have you seen Bonaparte ?” 

Jacquemont. “Many times.” 

The Maharaja. “Have you seen him from 
close quarters ?” 

Jacquemont. “Just as I see Your Majesty. 
And like Your Majesty he was of a 

- small stature and thin in his youth, and 
like Your Majesty, by his valour and his 
wisdom he became a king and the most 
powerful king of the world.” 

The Maharaja. “Nevertheless be was defeated 
and taken prisoner by the English.” 

Jacquemont. “He was betrayed. There were 
traitors.” 

The Maharaja. “What are the sciences you 
are acquainted with ?” 

I was going to give a long- list when 

M. Allard asked me in French to say “all 

the sciences.” So I repeated in Hindustani 

“I know all the sciences,’ 

The Maharaja. “Do you know the art, of 
warfare as well ?” 

Seeing me hesitate M. Ventura replied 

promptly: “He knows the science of war, 

but he bas not practised it himself.” 


The Maharaja. “Do you know political 
science ?” 
M. Allard. “He is a profound scholar of 


that subject.” 

The Maharaja. “What conquests 
undertake at present ?” 

Jacquemont. “With troops so fine and so 
well-disciplined Your Majesty can easily 
conquer any country of Asia which is 
not already occupied by the English or 
the Russians,” 

The Maharaja (with the most affable bow to 
me). “But what province should I first 


can I 
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thiak of taking ? Tibet? You have been. 
there.” 

Jacqnement. “Your Majesty would only have 
to send there your Gurkha regiment. 
But that country is miserably poor.” 

The Maharaja. “What is the use of conquering 
such a country? I want lands which 
are rich and prosperous. Could I not have. 
Sind ? It is said that there is plenty of 
-money there. But what would the 
English say to such a project ?” 

Jacquemont. “If the English are not pledged. 
to protect the provinces on the right 
bank of the lower Indus, Your Majesty 
can certainly invade those parts without 
exposing yourself to a war with the 
English.” 


The Maharaja. “I hear much about the 
Russians nowadays.’’- s 
Jacquemont. “Because they are making 


extensive conquests in Persia.” 

The Maharaja. “What do the English say to 
that ?” 

Jacquemont. “They don’t bother themselves. 
much about it.” - 

The Maharaja. “But what would they. do, if a 
Russian army advances to attack them ?” 


I was tempted to say what I believed to 
be the truth that in that case the English 
would offer many apologies to the Maharaja 
to excuse the necessity of pushing their 
frontier from the Sutlej up to the river 
Indus and seize his territory —but I gave 
the more discreet answer: “Won’t Your. 
Majesty be able to spare the English the- 
trouble of pushing back the Russians with 
an army so well-disciplined and led by 
such able French generals like these (pointing: i 
to Messieurs Allard and Ventura)?” 


The Maharaja. “The English and I have 
but one beart and one mind. 1 


The next day the Maharaja talked to me- 
about Kashmir which I was going to visit. 
“It is a paradise on earth, but beware of 
the men—they are liars and thieves. But 
the women are beautiful indeed ! What do 
you think of these?’ And he pointed to 
five lovely young girls, who came out of 
a tent close to us, and insisted on hearing 
my opinion of them. They were the most 
beautiful women I had seen in India and. 
in any country their beauty would have 
been admired. “They are charming!” I 
exclaimed. And the Maharaja laughed a 


hearty laugh. 


t. 
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Norman Thomas -A Man of Vision 


By SUDHINDRA 


OST Americans are highly patriotic and 
. exclusively nationalistic. They are 
inordinately proud of Americanism 
and of the tradition for which they think it 
stands. Bat I know a number of Americans 
whose love of their native land is neither 
narrow nor exclusive. One of these is 
Mr. Norman Thomas, the leader of the 
Socialist party of the United States. He has 
that cosmopolitanism which is unwilling to 
build a sense of values only in American 
terms. He has that intellectual integrity 
which holds that the’ human race can never 
remain prisoned in a jealous, insane patriotism. 
One also learns to admire Mr. Thomas 
because of “the depth of his sense of justice 
and the degree to which his mind is open.” 
His deep concern for the welfare of 
humanity overleaps national boundaries. “My 
heart is very heavy `abont the present 
situation in India,” remarked Mr. Thomas to 
me. “I have written considerably about 
India in the American press, and have also 
written very earnest protests to England in 
private letters.” 
Norman Thomas, who 
Premier Ramsay MacDonald, has repeatedly 
stated India’s case in American papers. He 
holds that the energies of the British Labour 
Government have been diverted from its 
proper functions into a preservation of 
imperialism. He insists that if to grant 
self-government to India meant “the downfall 
of the Labour Government, it might at least 
mean the salvation of the Socialist ideal 
which is worth many months of power or 
seeming power in office for a party whose 
main preoccupation must be to pull Tory 
chestnuts out of the Indian fire. Lst it be 
said at once that the American which hangs on 
to the Philippines has no right to give the 
British any advice. But we who care for 
the honor of Labour or Socialism or the peice 
of the world have a right to plead. with our 
comrades for the sake of a common cause.” 
Norman Thomas is’ not a spinner of 
ethereal Utopias. To hear him talk is to be 
convinced that he has a fine sense of 
realities. To him the success of Socialism 
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is a friend `of 
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under the leadership of the British Labour 
party in England is a matter of extraordinary 
concern to the workers of the whole world. 

Mr. Thomas is an optimist, who knows 
that cynicism is the essence of optimism. 
He still hopes that the Labour -party will find 
some honorable way out of the difficult 
situation in India. “To believe otherwise,” 
asserts the distinguished American Socialist, 
“to think that the Labour Government may 
go down in history as the ruthless policeman 
who successfully or unsuccessfully tried to 
suppress India’s aspiration for freedom, is to 
believe that international socialism. will have 
received in the house of its friends a wound 
that its enemies could not possibly inflict. It 
would almost seem as if there were some 
satanic lord of the universe, some grim and 
cynical cosmic jester so to order affairs that 
the MacDonald who opposed the imperialism 
of the World War should be the champion 
of British imperialism in India and that the 
party which has advocated the emancipation 
of the worker in England should divert the 
country’s thought and energy and resources 
to maintaining by military force the hated 
power of the Britisb Raj in India.” 

Norman Thomas stresses the fact that the 
individual is always a member of society, not 
a Robinson Crusoe on his island. or a Simeon 
Stylites on his pillar. As a social member, 
his salvation depends upon co-operation and 
not on selfish individualism. India should 
be a free cooperating ‘member of the Family 
of Nations. Coercing imperialism should be 
replaced by voluntary co-operation. The’ 
policy of England toward India should be 
one of bold conciliation. I quote Normau 
Thomas: 

“Grant all the difficulties. Grant that the 
MacDonald Government inherited a situation 


which it did not make. Grant, moreover, 
that there is nothing in the history of 
movements for national independence in 


recent years or in conditions in India itself 
to make one predict the easy and orderly 
establishment of self-government in India. 
Nevertheless the British Labour Government 
has drifted. It has followed old lines of re- 
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pressions and has scarcely seemed aware of the 
depth and strength of Indian sentiment. 
Unquestionably the MacDonald Government 
in its handling the Indian issue has expressed 
the instinctive and overwhelming sentiment 
in England. But it has made Socialism seem 
the ally of imperialism which is a terrible 
-price for anything else it may accomplish.” 
When Mr. J. Ramsay. MacDonald came 
to America, Mr. Norman ‘Thomas more than 
once called on the British Premier to solicit 
his friendly intervention on behalf of the 
political prisoners at Meerut: but he found 
no opportunity to get the Premier to consider 
the subject. He also wrote a personal letter 
to Mr. MacDonald asking him to release the 
Meerut prisoners. The letter was obviously 


opened by. a secretary, for the answer was ` 


most perfunctory,, I was told. This is a 
tragic hour for international socialism. 

One suspects that Mr. Thomas has 
little illusion about the liberalism of the 
British Labour party. It is, he admits, mostly 
made up of imperialists. H. G. Wells, 
Bertrand Russell, Henry Nevinson, Norman 
Angel, and many other bigger and lesser figures 
of the Labour party are at heart imperialists, 
The English nation, as a whole, exudes the 
bad odour of imperialism. There is a proverb, 
“Scratch a Russian and you will find a 
Tartar.” Norman Thomas would have it 
amended to read: “Seratch an Englishman 
and you will find an imperialist,” 

Norman Thomas is an unusual man. He 
is internationally famous as a leader in the 
Socialist and labour movement in this 
country. He is the author of a number of 
books and pamphlets, and numerous magazine 
articles, interpreting current world problems. 
He was the editor of the World Tomorrow, 
and associate editor of The Nation. He 
was also the editor of the New York Leader, 
an interesting but short-lived attempt at a 
labour daily newspaper. He is now a contri- 
buting editor of The Nation, and the World 
Tomorrow; but he devotes most of his time 
to the League for Industrial Democracy, 
with headquarters in New York City. He 
is the executive director of the League. . 

Mr. Thomas has taken part in many free 
speech fights on labour’s behalf, twice sub- 
mitting to arrest and both times winning 
vindication at the hands of the law. He has 
been a candidate on the Socialist ticket, for 
the Governorship of the New York State and 
Mayoralty of New York City, each time pooling 
a large vote. He was also the Socialist 
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candidate for the Presidency of the United 
States in the 1928 presidential election. 

Norman Thomas is forty-six years old. 
He graduated from the Princeton. University 
in 1905 at the age of twenty. Six years 
later he was graduated from the Union 
Theological Seminary with the degree of 
B.D. But he never thinks of attaching 
“Dr.” before his name, and has never 
professed theological orthodoxy. I like 
to address him as Neighbour Thomas. 

His life is dedicated to the service of 
humanity. In 1906 and 1907 he wasa 
worker in the Spring, Street Neighbourhood 
House, a social settlement in the heart of 
the New York tenement district. During 
the serious unemployment crisis of 1914, 
Neighbour Thomas and his wife ran one of 
the largest unemployment workrooms in 
New York City. ‘aif 

As a student of international affairs, a 
friend of oppressed minorities and advocate 
of international peace and co-operation, 
Norman’ Thomas perhaps is as well known 
in. Europe as in America. He served on 
the American Commission for conditions 
in Treland in 1920, presenting the since 
famous Senatorial ‘report. This report was 
the high-light of the agitation’ which led 
up to the Lloyd George agreement creating 
the Irish Free State. i ~- 

Both on religious and economic grounds 
he courageously opposed American entrance 
into the late “War to End War” (1914-1918). 
He helped to organize the American Union 
Against Militarism, and the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation. “If there is one thing that 
is clear in the teaching of Jesus it is his 
thoroughgoing disbelief in violence,” said 
Norman Thomas. “Yet ‘the Church that 
calls itself Christian is in practice loyal not 
to Jesus but to the prophet of the sword. 
The Church has failed to take account of 
the imperialistic plotting of the alleged 
Christian powers.” The son and grandson 
of clergymen, Norman Thomas was once a 
pastor of a Presbyterian church in New 
York City. But when the Great War 
came, he gave up church work and became 
active as a Socialist and pacifist. The 
agony he endured as a conscientious objector, 
one can learn best by reading’ his book, 
Is Conscience a Crime. 48 
` In politics Norman Thomas is a Socialist. 
Socialism is for him more than a prozramme; 
it is a philosophy, a creed - and a vision. “I 
am a Socialist?’ explains Mr. ' Thomas, 
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“because in our modern world’ it seems 
to me that Socialism affords our best hope 
of utilizing our immense resources of 
‘material and ‘skill so as to abolish poverty 
and the terrible insecurity of the workers, 
reduce the menace of war, and increase 
the measure of freedom and fraternity in 
in our world. Socialism is no infallible 
panacea, but if does afford our best hope of 
comparatively peaceful progress toward that 
fellowship of free men which is the only 
Utopia worth while. Socialism may propose 
changes that may correctly be called 
revolutionary. Yet the more widespread is 
the acceptance of its point of view, the 
more likely are we to escape that violence 
which heretofore has popularly been 
associated with the notion of revolution.” 

‘In spite of its tremendous mechanical 
competence, there is in the United States 
bitter poverty. The poverty is due to 
the unfair distribution of production. Under 
the present system, 1 per cent of the popu- 
lation obtain 20 per cent of the national 
income; 10 per cent, receive 40 per cent. 
of the total income, while the poorest 25 
per cent. receive only 31/2 per cent. 

“This gross disparity of income based on 
no logical difference either in- ability or in 
social usefulness,” holds Mr. Thomas, “does 
not tell all the story. There is the dreadful 
insecurity of our industrial civilization. 
One-third of our people sixty-five years and 
over are wholly or partially’ dependent on 
charity.” Yet the United States boasts of 
one or two billionaires, and about 40,000 
‘millionaires ! 

In the best of times there is a reserve 
of one million unemployed. Just at present 
unemployment has become a serious problem 
in the prosperous United States, which pays 
no “dole”. as in England, and has no sort 
of unemployment insurance. It has been 
conservatively estimated that three million 
persons are now unemployed in this 
country. 

“President Hoover, with his talk of pros- 
perity has evidently charmed himself into 
believing he is Alice in Wonderland,” is the 


laconic comment of the veteran Socialist. 
“But he isn’t. Heis only Hoover in Blunder- 
land.” 


There is, Norman Thomas believes, a caste 
system in the United States, with class 
lines based on distinctions of money and 
position. A comparatively small class owns 
the land, the resources, the tools and the 
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jobs that the rest of the people need. He 


sees one justice for the rich and another 
for the poor. 
This is the first time in history that 


America has been governed actually by 
millionaires. Hoover is a millionaire, the 
first millionaire President of the United 
States. Six members of his cabinet are 
millionaires. He has a business council of 
millionaires. His chief ambassadors to foreign 
countries are also millionaires. . 

Capitalism is the greatest obstacle to 
democracy. The capitalist system, Norman 
Thomas insists, is characterized by an 
emphasis upon private ownership of pro- 
perty for power and the operation of that 
ownership for the private profit of owners. 
Imperialism is the last phase. of ` capitalism, 
and out of imperialistic rivalry comes war 
itself. 

Wars in general, and the Great War in 
particular, have been economic in origin. 
The last war arose, as the next one will 
arise, from the clash of rival imperialisms. 
Imperialism is born of capitalism. f 

“Our general imperialism,” observes Mr. 
Thomas, “is due to the fact tbat we are 
today a creditor nation busily engaged in 
the quest of markets for goods, sources of 
supply for raw material and, above all, 
markets for the investment of capital at a 
time when the many cannot buy enough to 
maintain a proper standard of comfort. The 
American navy is a bill collecting agency. 
The American marines fight the battles of 
the investors whose adventurous dollars have 
got in trouble abroad.” 

The only antidote to capitalism and im- 
perialism, as visioned by Mr. Thomas, is 
Socialism. Socialism means the social or 
collective ownership and control of those 
industries which, under private ownership, 
are used by the individual owners for the 
purpose of getting for themselves a large 
portion of the value of the labour of 
others. 

As for the word capitalism, it means the 
present system of industry, wherein the 
mills, factories and other great industries 
are owned by capitalists, or combinations 
of capitalists known as corporations or trusts 
who hire people to do the work and pay 
them a small part of the value of their 
labour and keep the rest themselves. 

Economic imperialism may be defined 
as a system of exploitation. It is a method 
of gouging of the majority of the people 
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of a large part of their earnings by a 
comparatively few capitalists who own the 
things which the rest have to use or must 
have, It is a monstrous and absurd 
injustice. 

There are in America two major parties 
which are the instruments of political action : 


the Republican party and the Democratic. 


party. They exist on the strength of 
organization rather than of principle. They 
run their campaigns on emotions, rather 
than on political issues. Both the parties 
stand for the same things: offices, powers, 
and privileges. The Republican party asserts 
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organization of labour industrially throug 
labour unions, of the power of consumers 
through consumers co-operatives, and o: 
citizens through a labour party. Normar 
Thomas points out that the reliance ol 
Socialism is upon the working class, nol 
because of peculiar virtues possessed _by 
the working class, but because it is peculiar. 
ly in its interests to end exploitation anc 
waste. ‘ 

Mr. Norman Thomas and his colleagues 


Geclare that the present order is ethically 
“Inilefensible 
tiThey do not, however, 


economically unsound. 
expect to reach 


and 


that it believes in God and prosperity ; while. 4:illennium by one leap. Socialism cannot 


the Democratic party declares that it belis¥ee. 


in God and prosperity, in spite .of the Re- 
publican party. . 

There is a great need, according to Mr. 
Thomas, of fundamental change in American 
political and economic structure. He be- 
lieves , the party that can do it is the 
Socialist party. It includes these issues: 


1. The preservation and increase of 
civil liberties including the right of labour 
to organize, strike, and bargain collectively. 

2. War against insecurity and poverty 
by social insurance against old age, sickness 
-and unemployment, by a nation-wide system 
of employment exchanges, by the use of 
public works in dull ‘times, and by the 
shortening of the working week to assure 
the -workers the benefits of technological 
progress, 

3. Socialization of key industries and 
services with those in which already the 
engineer is more important than the 
entrepreneur. These would include public 
utilities, especially the power industry, coal 
mining, banking. Production should be for 
public use, rather than for private profit. 


4, In order to provide money for 
increased governmental service and to aid 
in a more equitable distribution of wealth, 
taxation should fall principally on land 
yalues—which society should take since it 
creates them—income, and inheritances. The 
two latter should be graduated. Inheritance 
taxes should be used to break up existing 
economic dynasties. 


The means by which Socialists hope to 
carry out this programme is through the 


be created overnight. It is a process ol 
evolution. But capitalism, they assert, is 
gradually merging into Socialism. Consider. 
for instance, the following wbich are owned 
and operated by the State not for profit 
but for public good: Public schools, public 
libraries, public parks, public play-grounds, 
post office, postal savings banks, public 
hospitals, the maternity and infant service, 
the public ownership of water works, gas 


. plants, electric light and power plants, street 


markets, fire departments. 
government canals and irrigation dams, the 
Panama canal, Forest reserves. All these. 
and more, are modifications of capitalism 
in the direction of Socialism. They seem 
to create even in a normal, neutral mind a 
presumption that socialism is practicable. 
“The truth’ is,’ declare the American 
Socialists, “that Capitalism can die only 
by inches. It does not know ‘of any other 
way to die. It is not like a rat which 
may be killed instantly with a rock, if one 
ean throw straight enough. It is more 
like an iceberg which can melt only by 
degress.”” 
Norman Thomas combines in him the 
zeal of the crusader with the common sense 
of a practical man—a combination which is 
exceedingly rare.’ He sees in socialism not 
only the royal remedy of existing social 
evils, but the realization of the new common- 
wealth of beauty, brotherhood, and love. 
Socialism is to him the next step in the 
evolution of humanity. Such is this man 
Norman Thomas~a man who holds aloft 
the standard of economic emancipation, 
universal peace, and human brotherhood, 


railways, docks, 


The Swing of the Pendulum 
By NAGENDRANATH GUPTA 


HSTERDAY it was Germany that was 
about to close her shutters and was 
face to face with stark bankruptcy; 

today it is the tarn of THagland, and 
desperate measures have been devised to 


balance the budget. In the last war the 
two eountries were ranged on opposite 
sides. as bitter enemies; now they are 


companions in distress. In the war one 
lost and the other won, but loser and winner 
alke are now nearly at the end of their 
resources. The price of war in men and 
money is always heavy, but since the 
world war of 1914-18 was the most terrible 
known to history the disaster that has 
followed in its wake is equally unprecedented. 
It has proved that the winners in such a 
war may suffer as heavily as the losers. 
A Pyrrhic victory repeats itself as well as 
other incidents of history. 

Before 1914 Germany was one of the 
most prosperous countries in the world. 
Its commercial success was the envy and 
despair of other European countries. The 
markets of the world were flooded with 
articles made in Germany. In England 
where traders and manufacturers could not 
hold their own in the competition with 
Germany, the phrase ‘made in Germany’ 
‘was used in contempt to indicate that only 
inferior goods and shoddy were manufac- 
tured in that country. This was only 
partially true, for, while cheap goods selling 
at low prices were certainly turned out in 
Germany, that country also produced the 
finest and most expensive goods. In com- 
merce as in everything else Germany 
displayed the thoroughness characteristic of 
the Teutonic race. Every important factory 
in Germany has a laboratory attached to it. 
Highly paid chemists and other specialists 
are employed in these laboratories. While 
. the factory is busy. producing the goods 
the laboratory is equally busy in the work 
of experimentation, in improving and perfec- 
ting the articles produced and cheapening 
the cost of production. The laboratory is 
the brain of every industry in Germany. 
The finest and. most delicate machines were 


made in that country, the costliest fabrics 
and wearing material were manufactured in 
German factories, the medicines prepared 
were the best of their kind. German manu- 
facturers had captured many markets and 
all competitors were left behind. If the 
Kaiser had been a man of peace, if the 
junkers had not been sword-rattlers Germany 
would have been one of the richest countries 
in the world today, nor would it have been 
necessary for her to depend upon America 
for being saved from financial and industrial 
ruin. No nation would have ever dreamed 
of attacking Germany and any other German 
Emperor would have been satisfied with 
the position of Germany as the first country 
in Europe. 

Although the war had been recognized 
as a world-wide disaster its full effect was 
appreciated only slowly. The League of 
Nations was inaugurated by the Powers 
that had won the war. The feeling left 
behind by the war was not one of triumph 
but of fear. It was clearly realized that 
excessive militarism was a serious danger 
to the nation that promoted it. Ostensibly 
armies and navies are maintained for defence, 
for the safety and security of the countries 
owning them. They cost far more than the 
civil administration of a country, and they 
are very often like’ a boomerang that recoils 
upon the thrower. Napoleon had the 
largest and the most powerful army in Europe 
and it led to its own destruction and 
his death as a prisoner in exile. 
One of the chief ambitions of Germany 
was the creation of the most invincible 
army in Europe, and the result was the 
dissolution of the German Empire and the 
escape of the third and last German Emperor 
into ignominious exile. Every nation that 
has tried to become a great military power 
has ultimately perished. The League of 
Nations came into existence to put an end 
to war, to substitute peaceful arbitration 
for bloodshed and to impose disarmament 
upon every nation which is a member of 
the League. The defeated Powers have been 
practically disarmed and even the old 
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territorial units have been broken up at 
the dictation of the victors. But what about 
the organizers of the League? The army 
of France was never larger or more formid- 
able than it is now. The aerial fleet of 
France and the number of fighting ‘and 
bombing planes have been enormously 
mereased, and France is much in the same 
position as Germany was before the war. 
England also is in a state of armed pre- 
paredness and manoeuvres and target practice 
are constantly carried on to increase the 
efficiency of the army and the navy. 


Before the war England was one of the 
wealthiest nations in the world. The war 
Imposed upon it a very heavy burden and 
the National Debt swelled to an ‘enormous 
sum. The indemnity demanded from 
Germany was not sufficient to clear the debt, 
nor was Germany in a position to pay 
the amount within a short time. The ‘only 
effective means of restoring financial stability 
was rigorous economy and the reduction 
of expenditure in every possible direction. 
The civil list should have been curtailed, 
but, above, all, the reduction of expenditure 
on the army and navy was imperatively 
necessary. Sweeping disarmament should 
have been carried out ‘fearlessly and whole- 
heartedly. In actual practice a few old 
battleships were scrapped, but the naval 
programme was not substantially reduced. 
In the army some units raised during the 
war were disbanded, but no considerable 
reduction was made. Taxation was progres- 
sively increased, but it was impossible to 
make two ends meet without very large 
reductions in expenditure. The consequence 
was the very grave financial -and political 
crisis of 1931. The budget estimates showed 
an enormous deficit, and to balance .the 
budget, recourse had to be had to large 
increases of taxation and reductions of 
salaries and wages. Labour and the organi- 
gations representing Labour were up in 
arms and most of the ministers refused to 
be parties to the proposed measures. The 
political crisis was precisely like that during 
the war when Mr. Lloyd George ousted 
Mr. Asquith, afterwards the Earl of Oxford, 
from the Premiership and formed a Coalition 
Ministry composed of Liberals and Con- 
servatives. On the present occasion the 
Labour Government resigned, but Mr. 
MacDonald, the Prime Minister, placed 
himself at the head of a new National 
Government made up of Conservatives and 
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Liberals and only a few Labour members. 
The King set an example by surrendering 
part-of his income during the period of 
the crisis and the Prince of Wales did the 
same. Cuts were announced in the salaries 
of the- ministers, the army, navy and police. 
This caused a great deal of discontent, but 
there was no serious violation of discipline, 
though the loyalty of the forces was put to 
a severe test. Finally, the Gold’ Standard Act 
was partially suspended. This last measure 
was generally welcomed, but it brought to 
light the sigoificant fact that large sums of 
money belonging to foreign countries are 
invested in the London market and the Bank 
of England. The rapid withdrawal of foreign 
balances justified the action taken by the 
British National Government, but it -also 
showed an abatement of confidence -in -the 
firmness of the London market. : 

Here, again, the similarity between the 
positions of Germany and England must be 
noted. The value of the German mark 
diminished to the vanishing point. No such 
calamity need be apprehended in the case of 
the British sterling, though its sagging in the 
American market cannot be ignored. A cable 
from New York states that if is expected 
that British banki«g authorities will control 
foreign exchange transactions similarly with 
Germany. This must-be the general expect- 
ation everywhere. The action taken in other 
countries is based on self-defence and tends 
to restriction -of traffic in foreign ‘currencies. 
Although so far the action taken in England 
is not so drastic as in Germany the leading 
English banks have formed a committee to 
supervise foreign exchange transactions and 
customers wishing to remit abroad will be 
required to give reasons. This has been 
followed by direct action by the Government. 
Following the example of England the 
Governor-General of India has issued an 
Ordinance to regulate the sale of gold and 
sterling. At the same time Sir Samuel Hoare, 
the new Secretary a State for India, announced 
not in the House of Commons but at a 
meeting of the Federal Structure Sub- 
committee of the Round Table Conference 
that the Indian currency standard would be 
maintained on a sterling basis and there 
would be no break in. the rupee exchange. 
These steps were preceded by an eloquent 
appeal by Lord Willingdon, ‘Viceroy of India, 
in an address to the Central Houses of 
Legislature, that all classes in India should 
be prepared to make large sacrifices in order 
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hat the present financial crisis may be 
ided over. He did not enlighten his 
wdience as to the sacrifice he and his 


solleagues may be prepared to make. 

The position of India should be made 
slear, She does not count as an important 
‘actor in influencing the markets of the world 
a the prices of commodities. The exchange 
value of the rupee is determined not by 
luctuations of currency but by a Government 
interested in appreciating, if not inflating, 
she value of sterling. 
[Indian revenue do not rank with the wealthy 
sountries of the world, but Indian expenditure 
having regard to the revenue, is the largest 
of any country in the world. ‘The present 
crisis in India was bound to come irrespective 
of the conditions - prevailing elsewhere. 
Behind the grave financial situation in India 
is a history of reckless. 
prodigality of expenditure of which there is 
searcely any parallel. Committees have been 
now appointed to ‘suggest’ reductions in 
expenditure while constant borrowings at 
steadily increasing rates of interest are being 
resorted to in order to prevent the collapse 
of the administration. 

Is it being now realized that the charges 
of the exploitation of India and the drain of 
her resources against the existing system of 
Government are based upon substantial truth ? 
From the days of the East India Company 
India has been looked upon and treated as a 
land of fabulous wealth, though it has been 
demonstrated upon irrefragable evidence that 
she is one of the poorest countries in the 
world. The revenue has been treated as 
indefinitely elastic merely to meet the ever- 
increasing growth of expenditure. The 
military expenditure i isruinously and altogether 
unjustifiably extravagant. The. bugbear of a 
Russian invasion no “longer exists and there 
is no other danger. But nothing inspires the 
Government with a sense of security and the 
major part of the revenue is spent upon an 
unnecessary army. In the civil branch of 
the administration extravagant salaries are 
made more attractive by allowances of all 
kinds. The Governor General of India 
receives a salarly paid to no. public ‘servant 
in the world. The President of the United 
States of America, holding a position higher 
than that of any king or emperor, receives a 
‘salary which is not much larger than that of 
a member of the Governor General’s Executive 
Council in India. The Indian Civil Service 
is paid far more highly than the Colonial and 


Indian trade and, 


extravagance and - 


‘of economy have been invariably ased 


Bil 


the British Civil Service. The annual exodus 
to the hills, unknown in any other country, 
costs large sums of money. 

With regard to the financial position of 
India another important fact must be borne 
in mind. The revenues of India are not only 
incapable of .indefinite expansion, but are 
certain to diminish in spite of the most 
strenuous efforts to increase them. The land 
cannot bear any further enhancement of 
taxation. In several parts of the country 
agriculturists and peasant proprietors are 
unable to pay the high rate of revenue 
demanded from them. Fn order to save the 
peasantry from absolute ruin suspensions and 
remissions of revenue have had to be made 
in various provinces. Indian cultivators and 
peasants are no longer the helpless and meek 
creatures they were supposed to be and they 
have more than once resisted the periodic 
revision of assessment and the consequent 
enhancement of revenue. If revenue is to 
be collected smoothly compulsion cannot be 
used frequently. The revenue from customs 
is almost certain to fall permanently. India 
has ceased to be the dumping ground for 
foreign manufactures. Imports of foreign 
goods, specially piecegoods, will steadily 
decrease and will: never again reach the 
figures. recorded before 1930. Under the head 
of excise also a progressive fall of revenue 
is inevitable in view of the campaign against 


spirits and intoxicating drugs. There is a 
marked tendency in India to revert ‘to 
sobriety and simplicity of life. The 


spirit of sacrifice has permeated all strata of 
society. 

The Apane stringency in India is by 
no means a passing phase due to the general 
depression of trade or temporary economic 
conditions. The tinkering committees now 
at work will never solve the real difficulty 
in India. Up to the present time the shears 
upon 
the ill-paid subordinate establishments, result- 
ing merely in increased discontent and no 
real economy.’ The desperate straits of 
England make the position of India still more 
serious. If a complete breakdown and bank- 
ruptcy are to be avoided it must be frankly 
recognized that the present cost of the ad- 
ministration of India is out, of all proportion 
to its resources. Solvency can only be 
restored if the military expenditure is reduc- 
ed by two-thirds and high salaries are reduced 
all round. England is a much more expen- 
sive country than India, yet salaries in 


- 
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England are much lower than in this country. 
The Prime Minister and cabinet ministers 
of England receive salaries lower than that 
of a member of the Executive Council of 
the Governor-General of India. The Viceroy 
and the Governors are not bigger personages 
than the Presidents of the French and United 
States Republics and they can very well 
maintain their position on-half their present 
salaries. The truth of the matter is that 
India cannot maintain the present army and 
pay salaries on the present scale without 
being driven to bankruptcy. 

A very disquieting fact disclosed by the 
present crisis in England is the dependence 
of that country on foreign capital. Very 
large sums in gold were invested in London 
by Denmark and Holland. It is. rather 
curious that the public has no knowledge 
whether British colonies like Canada and 
Australia have any investments in the London 
market and ‘London banks. South Africa 
is evidently unaffected and is keeping on the 
gold standard. No secret is made of the 
fact that the emergency measures and the 
temporary moratorium in England were due 
to sudden withdrawal by foreign countries 
of large sums in gold. It was undoubtedly 
a run on the London banks. A run can 
only be due to a loss of confidence in the 
soundness of a bank. What had happened 
to shake the confidence of foreign countries 
in London banks and make them withdraw 
their gold deposits so hurriedly ? It was a 
very serious -matter so far as the credit of 
England was concerned and it was certainly 


a severe blow to her financial prestige: But 


no fault whatever can be found-with the 
foreign countries which have withdrawn their 
gold deposits from England. The financial 
difficulties in England had become so great 
that a serious political crisis was precipitat- 
ed. The Government had to resign and a 
new National Government had to be formed. 
In order to balance the budget taxes had 
to be raised and salaries and wages to be 
reduced, involving a good deal_of dissatis- 
faction. Foreign countties naturally felt 
alarmed and withdrew their investments 
from London. Taking into consideration the 
consequences of these withdrawals it is 
unlikely that the confidence of foreign 
countries in the soundness of British finance 
will be soon. restored. 


-is her 
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The swing of - the pendulum of circani- 
stance has had different effects upon other 
countries involved in the last war. Take thé 
case of France and Russia. France is “now 
the wealthiest country in Europe: It is 
estimated that three-fourths of the world’s 
gold is held in America and France. So far 
as the United States of America are con- 
cerned it is true that the Republic partook 
in the concluding stages of the war but 
there was no question of any financial’ 
difficulty. Besides completely equipping her 


own army to the last detail, America 
advanced large loans to the Allies in 
Europe, and the debt has not yet been — 


cleared. The most extraordinary position is 
that of Russia. Close on the heels of the 
war followed the .S®ussian Revolution 
sweeping away the diak ism under which 
Russia had been gr, for many centuries. 
Next came the “WEP: of blood and the 
chaos of anarchy, Mi cf which. emerged 
struggling and menacing a new Russia 
antagonistic to the aristocracy, (capital and 
the bourgeosie. So threatening became its 
propaganda of extreme socialism that some 
European countries spent large sums 
of money fo subsidize  anti-revolutionary - 
organizations in Russia without any effect. 
Revolution alone did not complete the agony 
of Russia. Famine and virulent pestilence 
decimated large tracts of country. The 
depreciation of the Russian rouble was far 
more disastrous than the fall of the mark 
and the franc. And yet Russia has become 
neither bankrupt nor is'in any danger of 
breaking up. The Soviet Government is 
becoming better consolidated and stronger 
every day. The secret of Russia’s strength 
economy and her determination to 
resist extravagance of every kind. The new 
regime in Russia is bitterly assailed in other 
countries. Was the old order preferable to 
the present one? Other Governments are 
rightly alarmed because there is serious 
danger of the new doctrine spreading to 
other ‘countries and other nations. However, 
Russias position is safe. If she is not 
wealthy she is certainly not on the high 
road to bankruptcy. 


So the pendulum swings from splendour 
to squalor, from wealth to poverty, from a 
certain present to an uncertain future ! 








fold. Everything else is trivial and 

unimportant. The north-western famine 
still rages but so ordinary is death in China 
that it is all but forgotten. The rivers of 
the country have arisen to compete with the 


war-lords in the work of destruction—but 


pen has come to China by a million 


this does not force the militarists to cease 
their fighting. Fighting between Nanking 


and Canton is threatened, and General Chiang 


Kai-shek has been wielding a double sword, 
in the manner of the Czar after 1905, on the 
one hand, throwing an army of 300,000 
mercenary troops against the Red Army in 
Kiangsi, and, on the other, capturing, tortur- 
ing and publicly slaughtering thousands of 
Communist intellectuals and workers in the 
cities. Mrs. Sun-Yat-sen returned from 
exile in Germany to attend the funeral of 
her mother, but to hear that attempts had 
been made to assassinate General Chiang 
Kai-shek and his co-ruler, Mr. T. V, ` Soong, 
Minister of Finance, who, on the other hand, 
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Death Comes to China 
By AGNES SMEDLEY 


The Chinese Floods 





















had just captured, imprisoned, and threatened 
with death one of her colleagues and friend 
General Deng Yenda, the noted revolutionary 


leader. As all of these internal issues are 
concerned with death, so are all foreign 
issues facing China concerned with. -the 


killing of both foreigners and Chinese. i 

The map of China is dark with bloo 
stains. A minor northern war, begun by 
General Shih Yu-shan, a former Kuominchun 


general, has just ended in a defeat—a defeat 
caused by nothing else than the bribery of 
his colleagues who had planned to revolt 
also. The chief of these northern generals 
who are anti-Chiang Kai-shek is General Han 
Fa-chu, Governor of Shantung province, who. 
is kept peaceful by bribery. The defeat of. 
General Shih has merely thrown a new. 
northern military combination on the stage- 
of events, with the erstwhile defeated ruler 
of Shansi province, General Yen Shih-shan, 
returning to his old haunts and his ardent 
supporters forcing the Nanking generals in 
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The people are dead, but animals remain perched up on floating buildings 


Shansi to clear out of the province. Marshal 
Chang Hsueb-liang is said to covet the rich 
province of Shantung, which means that he 
will eventually force General Han Fu-chu 
out, if possible. If this is done, Marshal 
Chang and General Chiang Kai-shek will not 
even have these “Gray Generals” as buffers 
between them in the dictatorship of Chine. 

Up to the present time, Canton continues 
to refuse peace negotiations with Nanking, 
reiterating their demand for the resignation 
of Chiang Kai-shek and the introduction of 
a “Kuomintang democracy” to take the place 
cof the military dictatorship. Both Canton 
and Nanking have tried to exploit the name 
of Mrs. Sun-Yat-sen since her return, but 
she will have nothing to do with either of 
them. 

However, the two major issues in China 
today are the catastrophic floods, and the 
war which Chiang Kai-shek is waging on the 
Red peasant armies. The floods have brought 
death and famine to from fifty to eighty 
million people, most of whom are peasants. 
The disaster is greater than the Tokyo 
earthquake. The Nanking Government is 
receiving telegrams of sympathy from all 
parts of the world but a few facts must be 
made known. This flood with its gigantic 
toll of human life, is not so much the work 
_ef nature as the work of the officials and 
militarists at the helm of affairs today in 








China. Even under the Manchu Dynasty 
China’s rivers and canals were held in leash 
by the dredging and repairing of dykes. For 
foor years now, however, practically the 
entire national income in China has beer 
squandered on wars for power, and every 
constructive measure bas either remainec 
ou paper, or has been trivial and silly anc 
planned with the idea of private gain. The 
masses of the people have sunk into a desti 
tution unspeakable, the rulers of the country 
offering nothing but killing as a solution for 
the problems of the country. For fow 
years the militarists and officials ruling 
Hankow have imposed a special “dyke tax’ 
on all goods imported into that city. Bu 
instead of spending it on the repair of th 
Yangtze dykes, this tax, known as the Hupeh 
Hunan dyke tax, has found its way into th 
pockets of officials. In 1928-30, this dyk 
tax amounted to some $3,500,000, bu 
according to recent disclosures, $1,100,00: 
of this was misappropriated by official 
$700,000 being loaned to the Cheun Loon 
Keang Opium monopoly and {never repaic 
and $200,000 embezzled by a former Directo 
of Reconstruction. The public funds i 
Hupeh, like such funds in other province: 
have been considered the private pocke 
money of officials and militarists, and thes 
gentlemen have considered the public killin 
of revolting Communists to be the onl: 
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“duty” which they owed the public. Since 
the floods and the exposure of these officials, 
“the Nanking Government has appointed 
one of them as a diplomat abroad, while 
three others have been given “demerits’— 
as school teachers give a boy a slap on the 
wrist for naughtiness. And right in the 
midst-of the flood, the militarists who expect 
international funds to remedy their work of 


destruction, continued capturing working 
men; linking them to each other with ropes 


, around their necks, and shipping them away 


' to Kiangsi to be used by General Chiang 
Kais-shek against the Red Armies. The 
telegram of General Chiang asked for more 


‘captives because tbe coolies of Kiangsi are 
‘unreliable’ in fighting the Reds. 

Other bitter things have come out of the 
‘flood disaster. When the evacuation of Hankow 
began, it was the foreigners, the rich Chinese 
and the race horses who were first evacuat- 
ed, the press frankly saying that the rich 
were -being evacuated first out of fear of 
“mass attacks upon them. 60 per cent. of 
the refugees arriving in Shanghai are well- 
do. On August 17, 50 race horses 
arrived. But the corpses of thousands of 
‘poor Chinese are floating on the river. 
International flood relief has begun, but from 
‘the first this relief has borne a most mer- 
enary character. The Nanking Government 














Refugees on the Railway Embankments 

































from April to August of this year, has 
floated four internal loans totalling 
$320,000,000, all of which has been poured 


into war. On August 21 it announced a 
internal loan of only $10,000,000 for flood 
relief, but said this would be increased to 
$50,000,009 because, from the ten million loa 
only five millions would go to flood relief. 
Much of the fifty millions will perhaps also 
go to war purposes. Apart from this, the 
banks who take up these lucrative loans pay 
ont to the Government only about fifty or 
sixty per cent of the loan, retaining the rest. 
as profit. Oa August 20 the Government 
grandly announced a two million tal 
donation for flood relief, but two days later 
bombing military planes costing $2,000,000 
arrived in Shanghai, a part of vast shipments 
of arms and ammunition which are being 
used against the peasants. American finan- 
cial interests at once offered the Chinese 
Government 30,000,000 bushels of surplus 
wheat—at a market price to be determined 
on the day of sale—but a leading British 
journalist in Shanghai attacked the plan as 
nothing but American dumping. The Nan- 
king Government was asking for American 
wheat on a ten to twenty year credit, but th 
Americans demand payment in two: or tl 
years. For arms and ammunition, howe 
Nanking always: has money to pay 



































While few people withhold from giving to the 
flood relief, there is hardly a foreigner or 
a Chinese but who remark, with each dollar 
they give, that many new millionaires will 
emerge from this flood, just as millionaires 
have emerged from other similar catastrophes 
in China. Two rich Chinese merchants, one 
of them a gang leader, who a short time 
ago spent upwards to halfa million dollars 
on the celebration of their birthdays and the 
opening of their family temples, have each 
given but $5,000 for flood relief. 

These facts and the conditions, multiplied 
“by a thousand fold, in which they grow, 
furnish the foundations of revolt which have 
thrown the Red Armies on the stage in 
China. Nine months of warfare by the 
Nanking troops against the Red Armies have 


“not led to the crushing of this fundamental 
revolt. Since late June, General Chiang 
Kai-shek himself has been leading 300,000 
troops, equipped with every modern war 
instrument. against the 100,000 troops of the 
Red Army in Kiangsi. German military 
advisers, chief of whom is General Wetzel, 
sit in General Chiang’s headquarters in Nan- 
chang, drawing up the military plans for 
© this war, and German officers have gone 
: with divisions to the front. Official reports 
lead us to believe that the Government troops 








have had one uninterrupted victory in 
Kiangsi, but the reports of military officers 
returned from the front tell a very different 
story. These officers tell us that the entire 
population of south Kiangsi have taken up 
their worldly possessions and retreated with 
the Red Armies, leaving a depopulated 
country through which Government troops 
march, forced to carry their own food and 
even their firewood for cooking. In July 
anew Red Army appeared in Hopei province 
in the North, and on August 13, 20,00€ 
Government troops on the Anhwei-Hupeb 
border revolted and with all their arms anc 
ammunition joined the Red Army of north: 


east Hupeh which for months has guardec 
a large Soviet territory there. On Augus 
91 came the news ot a big Red Army 


as 





Shacks built for the Chinese refugees from Floods 


offensive that resulted in the annihilation ¢ 
two Government divisions and sent Chian 
Kai-shek hurrying back from Nanking to th 
front. It may be truly said that the unbeai 
able conditions out of which the Red Armie 
of peasants have grown cannot be solved b 


killing and bribery, and even if the Re 
Armies should be temporarily suppresse: 
they will only spring into life again an 


again. 
As already stated, all the foreign 
before China are also concerned with- 


issut 
tk 









killing of either Chinese or foreigners. The 

anti-Chinese riots in Korea have resulted in 
a Japanese boycott movement in China, and 
“go disturbed are conditions that when a 
‘quarrel arose between a Chinese coolie and 
a Japanese ice merchant in Tsingtao recently 
-aviot resulted and the incident is being 
- magnified into an international event. The 
Nanking and Tokyo Governments are busily 
engaged in delivering notes of protest to 
each other, but without result. The British 
also have their hands on the throat of 
Nanking because of the murder of the 
British youth, Jobn Thornburn, in June, 
and from every indication it seems that the 
British are trying to force Nanking to 
expose and punish the high military officers 
who are guilty, whereas Nanking is trying 
to say that the killing was the work of some 



















poor soldiers who thought Thornburn 
was a Communist! In the end, perhaps 
a- number of poor and utterly innocent 
Chinese soldiers will pay with their lives 
‘for this act of powerful military men. 
The Americans have also rescued an 
American missionary from Chinese hands, 


the Kuomintang demanding, not a_ trial, 
but the death of the missionary, because he 
killed a Chinese burglar who was stealing 
from him. The first demand of the 
Kuomintang is always to xill-—they seem 





Peasants trying to escape from the Floods 




































incapable of understanding anything el 
and they have practised this so long 
their own people that it is taken for grant 
The foreigners in China are about the ¢ 
except when one of their own. nation 
are concerned. While protesting against 
murder of Thornburn, the British police o 
Shanghai turned over to the Chinese militar 
authorities on August 14, two foreigner 
a man and his wife, accused of bei 
Communists and officials in the Pan-Pacifi 
Union Secretariat, asemi-secret a trade u 
organization throughout Asia. When. t 
two foreigners were arrested and extradite 
to the Chinese military authorities. to wha 
was known to be certain death befo 
secret military court, all racial. issi 
disappeared and class hatred ~ sto 
open and unashamed, one powe 

British journalist openly writing that © th 
foreign nations having commercial inte) 

in China have suffered heavily. 
Communism during these past years. 
voices of protest of both foreign 
Chinese were howled down by the 
press. But at last the brave voice © 
Sun Yat-sen was raised in protest 
defence of the two  eaptives-—but 
reports as yet unconfirmed, it seems- 
her voice came too late. Uneonfir 
reports. say that the two foreigners were kill 












prove that the foreigners of Shanghai have- 
hurled them to © death because they 
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their 
the were alleged Communists and then use the 
r if this is true, this will be another incident to prove that the Chinese are not 
son advanced for their retention of extra- fit to hold jurisdiction over foreigners. 

itoriality in China. Speaking privately, 
y say so even now. If the two September, 1931 
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Ort “Liberty in the Modern State’ * 
f By BHANU 


ot often that one comes across a book that is deemed decisive, and, because of this. 
h outstanding interest as Liberty in the liberty, also, is an inescapable doctrine of 
n State by Professor Laski. Every, page contingent anarchy.” Phe 
s small book rings with the passionate “A scrutiny of history, moreover, makes it 
n of the author and while reading the plain that the right to liberty, will always be — 
brilliantly propounded by Professor challenged where its consequence is the equaliza- 
i, I could not help thinking whether Professor tion of some privilege which is not generally 
| would have been allowed to hold a shared by men. The more consciously, therefore, 
ial chair in any of our universities after we can seek that equalization as a desirable object 
1g a book such as this, for the book is not of social effort, the more likely we are to make 
y a learned essay befitting the Professor of attacks upon liberty more rare, the evil results of 
il Science in the University of London but such attack less frequent. No man’s love of justice 
passionate plea for the rights of human beings is strong enough to survive the right to inflict 
such. It isa book which would do untold punishment in the name of the creed he professes : 
it were to be read and pondered over by and the simplest way to retain his sense of justice 
y executive authority in this country, but the is to take away the interest which persuades him 
pe is in vain, for “human natura being what of the duty to punish.” > i S 
s, men do not easily surrender what they have „The essence of liberty is equality, for “men 
power to retain: and they will pay the price think differently who live differently. If we have 
conflict if they think they can win. They a society of unequals, how can we agree either 
not. remember that the price of conflict is the about means or ends ? And if this agreement is 
uction of freedom and that with its loss absent how can we, at least over a considerable 
> g0 the qualities which make for the humanity period, hope to move on our way in peace ? An 
en.” j unequal society always. lives in fear, and with a 
fessor Laski’s book is one which could sense of impending disaster ia its heart. The 
2en easily written by an Indian, provided effect of this atmosphere is clear enough.” te 
irse he had the courage and the sincerity ‘ È 
down his experiences of life, specially so ARISTOCRACY “ais : 
s it comes into contact with the State. But Prof. Laski has drawn a brilliant picture of 
al subjection rarely provides the necessary aristocracy, every word of which is applicable not 
efforts of utter only to our landed magnates but to the small body 
When the life of men who lead a sheltered existence with the 
support of the British bayonets and think in terms 
ble fi of mediaeval feudalism; to whom history has no 
t merely a disability but the death lesson to teach and who are more or less convinced 
of a special privilege extended to them by Provi- 
dence to satisfy every caprice of theirs and to live 
‘ f a life of extravagance and ease at the expense of 
most brilliant arguments for the claims of others who with difficulty eke out a bare livelihood. 
an personality that has been written in recent It is this aristocracy, which 1s still pleading for the — 
nes i y 7 continuance of their beneficent autocracy in our 
The secret of liberty is courage.” . ._ Indian States, and subject to the guarantee of — 
er is by its very nature an exercise in their internal sovereignty they are willing to 
ditional mood.” ; participate in the Federated States of India of the 
ty, therefore, cannot help being a courage near future. Let me quote Prof. Laski’s words: | 
the demands of power at some point “An aristocracy, whether of birth oh creed 
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es from this extraordinarily interesting 
for Liberty in the Modern State is one of 
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sr : or wealth, always suffers from  self-sufficien 
J. Laski—Fabe' It is inaccessible to ideals win s 
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without itself. It tends to think them unimportant 
if they are urged tactfuliy, and dangerous if they 
are urged with vigour. It is so accustomed to 
the idea of its own superiority, that it. is resentful 
of consideraticns which inquire into the validity 
of that assumption. lt may be generous, charitable, 
kind ; but the surrounding principle of those 
qualities is always their exercise as of grace and 
not in justice. An aristocracy, in a word, is , the 
prisoner of its own .power, and that the most 
completely when men begin to question its 
authority. It does not know how to act wisely 
at very moment when it most requires wise 
action.” 


Nature Or GOVERNMENT 


Here is an analysis of the abstract, the imposing 
term—the Government : ie ae 

“It is not mysterious or divine. It is simply 
a body of men making decisions which, in the 
long run, live or die by what other men think 
of them. Their validity as decisions is in that 
thought if only because its content is born of 
what the decisions mean to ourselves. All, of 
us are inescapably citizens, and, at some point, 
therefore, the privacy in, which we seek escape 
from our obligation as citizens. will seem unsatis- 
fying. .A_ crisis comes which touches us; a 
decision is made which contradicts something 
we happen to have experienced as fundamental : 
we then judge our rulers by the fact of that 
denial, and act as we think its terms warrant.” 
All Governments dislike novelties, for they disturb 
their routine and the accustomed tempo of work. 
So long as the criticism is confined to non- 
essentials it is ignored ; but the moment it comes 
into conflict with vested interests, the criticism 
is immediately interpreted as sedition or an 
attack upon established government, Let Prof. 
Laski speak about i 
country and we shall then be able to realize the 
mentality behind such enactments as the Princes’ 
Protection Act or the solicitude of the princes to 
exclude, the agitators from the , sacrosanct 
boundaries of their respective jurisdiction—"Attack 
an interest, in a word, and you arouse passion; 
arouse passion, especially where property is 
concerned, and the technique of raison d'etat 
will sooner or later be invoked. But, liberty and 
raison @etat are mutually incompatible for the 
simple reason that raison d'etat is, a principle 
which seeks. a priori, to exclude rational discus- 
sion irom the field. It seeks neither truth nor 
justice. but surrender.” . i 

Prof. Laski has rightly emphasized that 
where there is inequality. the political power. is 
bound to be in the hands of a small minority, 
and human nature being what it is, the, rulers 
come to think the maintenance of their own 
power aS more important than the welfare of 
the multitude or even the importance of winning 
their acquiescence with the conditions that exist. 
Self-interest can only be trusted to function 


- effectively and impartially if the central authority 


is widely diffused in its ultimate sanctions or 
at least amenable to that vague but nevertheless 
definite fact of public opinion. Freedom is only 
possible in an atmosphere of equality and equality 
can but exist in ah atmosphere of true democracy, 
notwithstanding . its palpable inefficiencies and 
imperfections, for these very imperfections are 


the conditions in his own. 
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the guarantee of the permanance of progress, 
Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman’ spoke with the 
true insight of a genius wher he said that good 
government is no substitute for self-government, and 
that dictum is one of the greatest justifications of 
Democracy. Democracy is the only possible 
mote of government if the object of the State 
is presumed to be the greatest good, or as Prof. 
Laski would call it “the maximization of the 
totality of individual citizens.” 


Tue Nature Or BUREAUCRACY 


Prof. Laski has beautifully defined in the 
Encyclopaedia of Social Setences (vol. if, 
age 7) the meaning of the word “bureaucracy”. 
tis ‘the term usually applied to a system of 
government the control of which is so completely . 
in the hands -of officials that their power 
jeopardizes the, liberties of ordinary citizens. 
The characteristics, of such a regime are a 
passion for routine in administration, the sacrifice 
of flexibility to rule, delay in the making of 
decisions and a refusal to embark upon experi- 
ments.-....Nothing will be undertaken for the 
public for which it is not clamant. The difficulties 
in meeting the demands may well be exaggerated 
out of all proportion. Information necessary to 
the making of policy, will be withheld, sometime 
on the ground that.it is not inthe public interest 
to reveal it, sometime by the argument that its 
collection will be  unjustifiably expensive. 
Decisions will be made without the assignment 
of reasons for making them, or postponed until, 


in Bacon’s phrase, the questions resolve of 
themselves. The result is discretion, secrecy, 
conservatism, and all these minister to the 
preservation of power.’ Prof. Laski is only 


talking about bureaucracy from his knowledge 
of the civil services in England. What his definition 
would have been, had he been familiar with 
our own Civil Service with its interminable 
routine, massive correspondence, inordinate 
delays and. singular absence of all sense of 
humour it is impossible to say. | Luckily 
however, Lord Curzon has described ou, . 
secretariat procedure in remarkable words. Therr 
is one characteristic of bureaucracy, which Profe 
Laski has not noticed, and that is its vaunted 
efficiency, and this by sheer reiteration convinces 
even the outside public. as has certainly happened 
‘in the case of the Indian Civil Service in our 
own country. 


Law AND OBEDIENCE 


To revert to Prof. Laski’s book, here are some 
sound words about law, for law and order are 
the two words which are heard more frequently 
in, this country." specially. in times of political 
crisis. Law does not exist for the sake of law. 
‘It is not: entitled to obedience because it is 
legal, because, that is, it proceeds from a source 
of reférence formally competent to enact it. Law 
exists for what it does; and its rightness is made 
by the attitude adopted to it by those whose 
lives it proposes to shape.” “A legal command 
is, after all,a mere static form of words; what 
gives it appropriateness is its relevance as just to` 
the situation to which it is applied. And its 
relevance as just is made not by those who 
announce that it is to be applied, but by those 
who receive its application.” 





Tt necessarily . follows that there are laws 
and laws, and laws as such unless. they embody 
justice and reason are not entitled to the respect 
and consideration which people in power claim 
for them. “Those who accept commands they 
know to be wrong, make it easier, for wrong 
commands to be arcepted. Those who are silent 
in the presence of injastice are in fact part-authors 
of it. It is to be remembered that even a decision 
to acquiesce is a decision, that what shapes the 
substance of .authority is what it encounters. 
TE it. meets always with obedience. sooner or later 
it will assume its own infallibility. When that 
moment comes, whatever its declared purpose, 
the. good it will seek will be its own good and 
not that of those involved in its operations. 
‘liberty means being faithful to oneself. and it is 
maintained by the courage to resist. This, and 
this .only, gives life to the safeguards of liberty ; 
and this only is the clue to “the preservation 
of genuine integrity in the individual life.” 


Senrriox 


The sanction for legal promulgation is the 
consent of people whether explicit” or implied, 
for nothing can be a crime which the commuity 
does’ not believe it to be such. Sedition. for 
instance, in our country affords a ‘remarkable 
instance of an offence which is, recognized by 
the law of ‘the country as a heinous crime, but 
which has been treated with particular. lightness 
during recent years by the community in ‘general 
and the reason for the attitude of the community 
is not far to seek; for legal enactments do not 
and cannot validate things which the general 
_ sense of the publie does not recognize to be fair, 
just or righteous. In other words. there is a 
a fundamental difference of outlook between the 
rulers and the ruled as regards the nature of 
sedition, with the result that the Congress decided 
that people accused of sedition need not defend 
themselves... for according to them -jastice, or in 
other words the evaluation of the facts from ‘the 
- particular standpoint of the Congress, was not to be 


expected. 
o 


the ordinary 
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Founy or SrecraL TRIBUNALS 


Here are some wise words regarding special 
tribunals which, are a frequent feature in 
this country: “Hxperience makes it painfully 
clear that’ special tribunals are simply special 
methods for sécuring a conviction. For the 
mere creation of a special tribunal persuades 
man that there is an @ priori case 
against the accused, that the burden ot proof . 
lies upon him rather than upon the government.” 
"Executive justice, in fact, is simply a euphemism 
for the denial of justice; and the restoration of 
order at this cost involves dangers of which the 
price is costly indeed.” Itis not for nothing, 
therefore, that one of the fundamental safeguards 
of democratic government is sought in the indepen- 
dence of the judiciary, for a judiciary which has 
to look for its laurels or prospects to executive 
governmentcan with the best will in the world 
never act with that courage and impartiality which 
the people have a right to expect from those who- 
sit in judgment over others. A judicial career 
must be and should be an end in itself, for the 
judiciary must be above all temptations outside its 


own legitimate field. What one forgets is that 
executive power lives not by its power to 
command, but by its power to convince, and is 


always “acting at its peril.” Governments must, 


therefore, always remember “that they do not 
remove grievance, however ill-conceived, by 
suppressing it. And if they. are allowed to 


associate violent opinion with actual violence, there 

are few follies upon which they cannot be persua- 

ded to embark. The persecution of opinion grows 

by what it feeds on.” “Power that is unaccounta- 

ble makes instruments of men who should be ends 

in themselves. Responsible government in a 

democracy’ lives always in the shadow of coming . 
defeat: and this makes it eager to satisfy those 

with whose destinies it is charged.” 

Prof Uaski’s essay on Liberty is not merely 
an impassioned plea for freedom in the theory but 
also a sermon for, ail practical administrators and 
those whom destiny has, placed in the position of 
power,’ It is, an inspiration and a call to duty to 
those who still Giles the Divine spark of idealism 
which may actually be transmuted into action. 


or 


Early History of the Bengali Theatre—Ii 


(Based on Original Sources) 


By BRAJENDRA NATH BANERJI 


I 


T the opening of the second half of the 
suas century, the Bengali stage 
was more than fifty years old. But 

its aheraine till then were very negligible. 
All the private theatres which had come 
into being one after another during that 
period were short-lived and unrelated to one 
another. They did not succeed in creating a 
continuous dramatic tradition in the country. 
And, what was more, no repertory of Bengali 
plays was in existence. The only Bengali 
plays which had been put on the stage were 
the translations of Lebedeff and a dramatic 
rendering of the familiar tale of Vidyasundar. 
We have no means of ascertaining whether 
these pieces possessed any literary and 
artistic merit. Possibly they had none. In 
any case, they cannot with any justice be 
described as the fore-runners of the later. 
Bengali plays. But with the closing of the 
fifth decade of the nineteenth century all 
this was changed. The year 1857 witnessed 
a sudden outburst of theatrical activity in 
Caleutta which not only resulted in the 
opening of three private theatres close 
upon one another in that city, but also 
helped in a large measure in the creation of 
a gennine dramatic literature in Bengali, 
which had been faintly foreshadowed by a 
few minor pieces before that date. 

The Bengali drama developed along two 
lines,—the translation or adaptation of ancient 
Sanskrit works, and the writing of original 
plays with classical incidents or current social 
problems as themes. 

So far as can be ascertained now, the 
first genuine Bengali drama to be put on the 
stage was the Bengali rendering of Abhiynan 
Sakuntala by Vaidya Nanda Kumar Roy of 
Gauriva which was published in August, 
1855 (Bhadra, 1262 BE) and staged on 
January 30, 1857 at the house of Ashutosh 
Deb (Chhatu Babu) in Simla. Though the 
history of the Bengali drama and that of 
the Bengali theatre run nearly parallel from 
that date, the 


66-5 


' can be traced,to an earlier period. Till very 


recently it was supposed that the first 
genuine Bengali drama was Bhadrarjun by 
Taracharan Shikdar which was published in 
1852, 
Bhanumati Chittavilas by Harachandra 
Ghosh published in 1853. But in the Prabasi 
for Kartic, 1338, Dr. S. K De has brought 
to the notice of scholars a new Bengali 
drama called Ratnavali Natika, based on Sri- 
Harsha’s Ratnavalt, by Nilmani Pal and 
published in 1849. It seems possible, 
however, to carry the history of the Bengali 
drama as far back as 1830. In the Sambad 
Prabhakar for June 28, 1848, I have come 
across the notice of a "Bengali translation of 
Abhijnan Sankuntala by “Ramtarak Bhatta- 
charyya, published in 1848. Another notice, 
published in the Samachar Chandrika for 
May 2, 1831, states that two Bengali dramas 
Kautuk  Sarvasva Natak and Prabodh 
Chandrodoy Natak are on sale in its office. 
These works must, therefore, have been 
published before that date. But I have seen * 
none of them, nor can I ascertain whether 
they were actually put on the stage or not. It 
is stated by some that the Kautuk Sarvasva 
is the same piece as the play of Védyasundar, 
staged in Nobin Chandra _ Bose’s house,” 
aud the Rev. Long mentions the book in 
his Descriptive Catalogue of NO Works 
(p.75) as follows : . s 

Kautuk Sarbasa Natak, Ch. P., 1830, a drama, by 
R. Chundra Tarkalankar of Harinabhi. 

Coming back to Bhadrarjwn and Bhanumati 
Chittavilas. we can now trace the history of 
the Bengali drama down to a later epoch. 
These works were just preceded by 
Kirtivilas, a drama unnoticed till now,r and 





origin of the Bengali drama ` 


* Bangiya nG aai by Dhananjay Mukherji 


(1316 B. E). 

+ “The ee called Kirtivilas which has 
recently been. published in the Bengali language 
with the permission of Vidyonmada Sabha...”—-The 
Sambad Prabhakar for May 28, 1852. The name 
of this work is mentioned both in Long’s Catalogue 
and the Bengali Visvakosha. but the date of its 
publication was unknown till now. 


this work being followed closely by > 


522 
followed closely by Babu Natak by. 
Kaliprasanna Singh, published in 1853-54. 


The latter was a slight work, most probably a 
faree, and there is no mention of its being 
actually put on the stage. 

The history of the Bengali: drama, 
actually staged, if we exclude the doubtful 


thus begins, as I have already said, with 
the <Abhijnan Sakuntala 
Roy. Henceforward the two aspects of the 
Bengali drama may be considered together. 

The theatrical activities which had begun 
in the Bengali community, of Calcutta with 
the opening of Prasanna Kumar Tagore’s 
theatre in 1831 had created a taste for 
dramatic performances of a new type, and 
as we go forward we find evidence of the 
growth of this taste in increasing volume. 
In 1853, we find that the Sambad Prabhakar 
(March 31, 1853) while reporting the establish- 
ment of a theatre in Bombay, calls upon. 
the educated and wealthy Bengalis to give 
up their crude yatras aud encourage the 
new theatre. This exhortation was hardly 
necessary. The educated Bengalis had 
already beconie keen patrons of the theatre. 
But their enthusiasm, except for one solitary 
instance, had so far taken a wrong line— 
they were acting English plays or English 
renderings of Sanskrit plays. And they could 
not ‘make any sustained effort to create a 
' Bengali theatre. In January 1857, however, a 
new and enthusiastic start was made with the 
performance of Sakwnitala -at the residence 
of Chhatu Babu. This performance was 
followed in quick succession by the setting 
up of other private theatres, and the staging 
of many new plays. These activities so 
far revolutionized the taste of the Bengali 
public that we find Ramnarayan Tarkaratna, 
the author of Ratnavalz, one of the very 
first of Bengali dramas, writing in 1858: 

It is a matter for congratulation that modern 
writers are developing an interest in theatrical 
activities. Having become acquainted with the 
incomparable charm of interesting Sanskrit and 
English dramas, everybody is showing complete 
disregard for the contemptible traditional yatras. 


Can anyone who has tasted of the cup of nectar, 
distilled from the moon, care for stale rice-water ? 


IL ` 
The new movement started in 1857 
has continued almost uninterruptedly 


‘to this day and given rise to the contem- 
porary Bengali theatre which stands in its 
direct line of descent. The first theatre 


of Nandakumar . 
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‘which inaugurated the. movement was that 
established by the grandsons of .Babu Ashu- 
tosh Deb, known under the familiar name 
of Chhatu Babu (d. 29 Jan. 1856). The 
preparations for the staging of Sakuntala 


- in this theatre are described in the Sambad 
- Prabhakar for January 15, 1857. 
case of Kautuk Sarvasva or Vidyasundar, - 


It says: 


_ The members of the Jnanapradayini Sabha, estab- 
lished in the house of the late Ashutosh Deb, are 
training themselves for performing the drama 
of Sakuntala by Nanda Kumar Roy. The success 
of this venture is desirable. : No representation of 
a Bengali play has for a long time been shown in 
the city of Calcutta. 


The first performance of Sakuntala took 
place on January 30, 1857 on the occasion 
of the Saraswati Puja. The Hindoo Patriot 
gives an account of the origin of the 
theatre * and its first performance in its issue 
for February 5, 1857: 


THE HINDO) THEATRE.—It is not long since 
Calcutta was regaled with histrionie exhibition 
under the auspices of native amateurs, when some 
of the best’ plays of Shakespear were acted upon 
the staze by young Hindoos who appeared to 
enter into the spirit of the characters they 
personated, Although the full measure of success 
which was anticipated could not be realised, yet 
the public, aud specially the native community, 
shewed a taste for such _ performances which 
promised the best results, if the managers of the 
Theatre had only the tact to profit by the happy 
opportunity. Instead, however, of fostering by 
repeated and well-got up performances the taste 
thus created. they permitted minor jealousies and 
a spirit of, contention to demolish the good 
they had achieved; and the curtain fell upon their 
stage to be lifted up no more. Years rolled away. 
We had well nigh forgotten that we ever had 
such a thing asa theatre, when an invitation 
card surprised us with the fact that another 
Bengallee stage had risen like a phoenix upon the 
ashes of its predecessor. The announcement had 
the further attraction that the play announced 
was a genuine Bengallee one, being a translation 
of the well-known dramatic execution of Kally 
Doss—the Sacoontollah. We were still more 
delighted to learn that the theatre had been got 
up by the grandsons of the late’ Baboo Ashootosh 
Dey. the stage having been erected at the family 
residence of the deceased millionaire, and partaking 
of the character of a private theatrical. It is not 
every day that native géntlemen of wealth and 
position are observed to spend money on amuse- 
ments of a rational kind. It is altogether a relief 





*Tt seems probable that the theatre at the 
residence of Chhatu Babu was established two or 
three years before this, or, at any rate, that there 
was some sort of a theatre there about the middle 
of November 1854. For.in the issue of the Sambad 
Prabhakar for Dec. 5, 1854 we come across 
the following news: ~“ -On the night of the Kali 
Puja a Brahman boy was returning home by the 
lane after witnessing a theatrical performance at the 
residence of Ashutosh Deb...” 


_EARLY HISTORY OF THE BENGALI THEATRE 


to contemplate our youthful aristocracy apart from 
the low and grovelling pursuits which, to 

unfortunately constitute the normal condition of 
many of that body. The drama has in all ages 
and with all nations formed one of the principal 
sources of a pure amusement. In India, it had 
at one time attained the highest state of perfection. 
But a combination of disastrous’ circumstances 
tended to annihilate the freedom of our race, and 
simultaneously with, the loss of liberty we lost 
every blessing which chastened manners and 
embellished life. Foreigners contemplate with 
ecstasy the genius of our poets. The universities | 
of Europe are not tired of poring over the musty 
tomes of ancient Sanskrit literature. The Sacoon- 
tolah of Kallidas has undergone the most finished 
translations in Germany and in England. But 
amongst. the people for whose forefathers the 
immortal bard taxed his genius, his admirable 
work is a sealed book almost. A few only have 
read it in the original. and a very contemptible 
number in the diluted form even of a translation. 
The play is admirably fitted for the stage. We 
had abundant evidence of the fact from the 
performance which came off on the night of the 
3uth instant [ultimo]. The young gentleman who 
personated Sacoontolah looked really grand and 
queenly in his gentures and address, and did great 
justice to the part he was enacting. The other 
amateurs also succeeded in creating an effect. We 
are told that the performers have not had the 
benefit of any lessons from practised actors, and 
this circumstance enables us to accord great credit 
to exertions undoubtedly very well directed. We 
are confident that with a little polishing the corps 
dramatique will be able to make a brilliant debut. 


The second performance of this piece 
took place on February 22, 1857 before an 
audience of some four hundred gentlemen, 
and a very appreciative notice appeared in 
the Sambad Prabhakar for Feb. 26, 1857. 
It is curious to note that while both these 
contemporary reporters write of the acting 
with evident enthusiasm, Kishori Chand 
Mittra, in an article on the Modern Hindu 
Drama, contributed to the Caleutta Review for 
1878, describes the performance as “a failure.” 


Ina later issue of the Hindoo Fatriot 
(Friday, July 23, 1857) there was also an 
anuouncement of the preparations for a 


third performance, from which we learn 
that in the former performances only three 
acts--and not the whole of the drama— were 
acted : 


Weekly Register of Intelligence. 
Friday, the 17th July. 


A’ Correspondent informs us that the play of 
“Sacoontalah” will be again performed at the 
premises of Baboo Ashootus Dey. Rehearsals are 
now _prrgressing, and the whole play will be 
acted, and not three acts only as was the case 
last year. 


The fashions .of Caleutta, then as now, 
did not take long to spread into the mofussil. 
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The setting up of the new theatres in 
Calcutta in 1857 was followed the next year 
by the establishment of another at Janai, a 
village near Howrah, at which also the very 
first piece staged was Sakuntala. The 
following account of this performance 
appeared in the Hindoo Patriot for June 10, 
1858 : 


Vittace Tarare. We are glad we are able 
to record in our columns the establishment of 
another native Theatre in this country. The 
institution, we speak of, owes its parentage to the 
liberality and munificence of a certain wealthy 
Zemindar of Jonye, Baboo Poorno Chunder 
Mookerjea, in whose family house it has been got 
up. This place, our readers must be aware of, is 
situated in the district of Howrah, at only a twelve 
miles distance from Calcutta, It must be 
associated in the minds of many with the existence 
ofa Training School at the locality so often 
noticed in the papers. On Saturday the 29th 
ultimo our village amateurs played the Sakontolah— 
that dramatic masterpiece of.our celebrated poet 

lidasa. As naturally expected there was a large 
gathering of the respectabie people of the locality 
on the occasion. The stage was nicely decorated. 
and the hall was splendidly illumined. The 
performance was very creditable. Indeed such 
proficiency was more than expected from youths 
reared and bred up in | village schools. Justice 
demands we should mention the talents displayed 
by the gentlemen who personated Raja Doosmunt 
and Sakontolah. The manly gait and deportment 
of Doosmunt showed at once that he was just the 
man represented by the Poet, while his beloved 
partner in love resembled in every point the 
amazingly beautiful daughter of the heavenly 
nymph Manoka. Bedoosak and other characters 
were well performed and each had his proficiency 
in his own particular way. The music played by 
amateurs was capital, but that by the hand was 
horribly disgusting. We wish a better management 
of the screen had been made. Indeed after the 
first act was over the screen dropped, and was so 
disordered that it could not be soon taken up. The 
audience was thus kept waiting in anxiety and. 
suspense for a period of more than half an hour. 
This defect in the management of the screen we 
have reason to complain of in almost all native 
performances. Our present theatrical exhibitions 
are conducted in the English style and this 
important feature of the English stage should be 
duly learnt before any thing like completion and 
success could, be attained.. 

In conclusion we sincerely thank Baboo Poorno 
Chunder Mookerjea for the liberality, evinced by 
him in rearing up this useful institution, and we 
trust that his example will not be lost sight of by 
others of his class. He has indeed “given gold a 
price and taught its beams to shine.” 





* Inthe preface to the second edition of Sakuntala 
(1882) the author says: “This play was performed. 
recently by the Bengal Theatre at the request of 
Lord Lytton the Governor-General of India and 
his Council, when he and the members of his 
Council were greatly pleased with the performance 
which was witnessed by a numerous audience.” 
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To come back to the theatre at Chhat 
Babu’s residence, the staging of Sakuntale 
at this place was followed quickly by that. 
ofa new play, Mahasveta, by Manimohan 
Sarkar, which was also a Bengali dramatic 
rendering of a Sanskrit work Kadamvart. 
This play was first performed in Bhadra 
1264 B. H.(Aug.-Sep. 1857),* and the cast, as. 
given in the book, was as follows: 

Babu Annada Prasad Mookerjee 


Ruja 
Rundarik | Babu Mahendra Nath Majumdar 


Kapinjal Author 

Karichuki Babu Shibchund Sinha 
eee Babu Kshetra Mohan Sinha 
Kad j ' Mahendra Nath Ghose 
Taralika Sarat Chandra Ghose 


Rani Bhuban. Mohun Ghose, 
Chhatra-dharini Mahendra Lal Mookerjee 

This drama was not published in book 
form till Aswin 1266 (Sep.-Oct. 1859). T 


UI 


This first two performances of Sakuntala 
in January and February 1857 at Chhatu 
Babu’s residence were followed by a more 
sensational . dramatic event in March of the 
same year. It was the performance of 
Ramnarayan Tarkaratna’s Kulin Kelasarvasva 
at the honseof Babu Jayram Bysack of Nutan- 
bazar on March 13, 1857. The dramas so 
far put on the stage were only adaptations 
or translations. Ramnarayan was perhaps 
the first writer in Bengal to utilize a 
social question of the day as the 
theme of a drama and thus to compose a 
drama which in every sense was original. 
Kulin polygamy was being vigorously 
attacked in those days by the social reformers 
of Bengal. Ramnarayan’s new drama had for 
its theme this institution. The sensation 
which the play created and the enthusiasm 
with which it was repeatedly staged is 
described in the reminiscences of Gour Das 
Bysack, the friend of Michael Madhusudan 
Datta. Referring to the organization of 
theatres in Calcutta, Gour Das Bysack says : 

The credit of organizing the first Bengali 
Theatre belongs to_ the late Babu Jayaram Bysack 
of Churruckdanga Street, Calcutta, who formed and 
drilled a Bengali dramatic corps and set upa 
stage in his house, oa, which was, performed, in 


March 1857, the sensational Bengali play of Kulina 
Kula Sarvasva by P The 


* See Sambad Prabhakar, dated Sep. 16, 1857 
(i Aswin, 1264). : 
+ Ibid, 17 Octr. 1859 (1 Kartic, 1266). 


andit Ramnarayana. 
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success and popularity that attended the first 
experiment led the late Babu Gopal Das . Sett to 
form a similar corps and set up a stage in his 
house in Rutton Sircar’s Garden Street, on which 
the same play was repeated before an enthusiastic 
audience. The unprecedented sensation into which 
the whole native community was thrown, after the 
celebration of the first widow marriage [Decr. 7, 
1856] under the aegis of that redoubtable apostle 
‘of social reform, Isvara Chandra Vidyasagara, 
accounted for the interest and excitement which 
these performances of a play representing a most 
important social reform, created at the time. As 
naturally expected, Vidyasagara and Babu Kali 
Prasanna Singha, always on the van of national 
progress, encouraged the actors in Babu Gadadhar 
Sett’s house, by their presence and personal 
interest.* 


The accuracy of Gour Das  Bysack’s 
reminiscences is borne out by conteraporary 
newspapers. The Hindoo Patriot for March 
19, 1857 reproduces the following item‘ of 
news from the Education Gazette : 

Friday, the 13th March -The EDUCATIONAL 
‘GazerTe states that the well-known farce of Koolino 
Kooloshorbushya was acted in the private residence 
of a Baboo in Calcutta with great success. We 
are glad to see these new pieces acted. 

The Sambad Prabhakar for March 25, 
1858 states that the third performance of 
this drama took place at the residence of 
Gadadhar Sett on March 22, 1858 : 

On 10th Chaitra [March 22, 1858] the third 


performance of Kulin Kulasarvasva took place at 
the residence of Gadadhar Sett. The audience 


numbered seven hundred, Vidyasagar and other 


notabilities being among them.T 


I have not yet been able to come across 
any reference to the second performance 
of the play in the contemporary newspapers. 
But, as Ramnarayan says in his fragmentary 
autobiographical sketch that his play was 
performed at three places only, vz. at 
Nutan-bazar, Banstola-gali, and at Chinsurah, 
it is very likely- that the second performance 
like the first also took place at the house 
of Jayram Bysack. The next (or, according 
to my belief, the fourth) performance of the 
play took place at Chinsurah on July 13, 
1858. The Hindoo Patriot writes in’ its 
issue for July 15,, 1858: 


Tuesday, the 18 July... The acting of the 
Natuck at Chinsurah 





* Jogindranath Basu’s Life of Michael 
Madhusudan Datta (Bengali), 3rd edn., pp. 647-48. 

¥ See also. the Hindoo Patriot for April 1, 1858. 
A very florid account of this performance by a 
correspondent is to be found in the Bengal 
Hurkaru and India Gazette for March 27, 1858. 
From this we find that the, play was staged in the 
ae of considerable opposition from rival theatrical 
parties. 
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has, it appears, given great offence to the Koolins 
of the locality... The acting took place in the 
house of a gentleman of the Banya caste, and the 
ae Brahmins intend, it is said, to retaliate in 
kind. 


Tais was, in all probability, the perform- 
ance which Bankim Chandra Chatterji is 
said to 
residénce of the Mondol family, though 
the date ascribed to this performance is 
1857, če., during the Sepoy Mutiny.* 

These extracts give a fairly complete 
account of the different performances of 
Kulin Kulasarvasva. But there is an item 
of news in the Sambad Prabhakar for 
March 13, 1857 which raises an interesting 
point about the theatrical club which took 
the initiative in staging this play for the 
first time. Gour Das Bysack says in his 
reminiscences that “The credit of organizing 
the first Bengali Theatre belongs to the 
late Babu Jayaram Bysack of Churruckdanga 
Street, Calcutta, who formed and drilled a 
Bengali dramatic corps and set up a stage 
in his house, on which was performed, in 
March 1857, the sensational Bengali play of 
Kulin Kula Sarvasva.” The Sambad 
Prabhakar, on the contrary, published the 
following editorial (cited in translation) on 
Mar. 10, 1857: f 

The staging of the play Sakuntala at the house 
of the late Ashutosh Deb has led today to the 
growth of an interest among the young men of this 
country in the dramatic art. Though these are 
but amusements, they do not require both intelli- 
gence and knowledge any the less for that. A 
dramatic performance does not mean merely to 
stand in upon a stage built after- the English model 
and say the parts in a sing-song manner like 
the recitation of the doggerels of a Panchali. It 
requires that the actors should, by suitable 
gestures, express the proper sentiments of the 
passages--such as sorrow, joy, affection and other 
emotions—with which, according to the intentions 
of the author of the play, the dramahas been embell- 
ished, and thus charm both the spectators and the 
listeners. The duties of an actor or actress are not 
easy. We shall say what we have to say in this 
connection later. At -present we are extremely 
gratified to learn that arrangements for the staging 
of Kulin Kulasarvasva are being made under 
the auspices of the Vidyotsahini Sabha and Babu 
Kaliprasanna Singh. the founder of this society, is 
devoting his particular attention to the matter. 


The Vidyotsahini Sabha was the literary 
club founded and patronized by Kali- 
prasanna Singh. Of its dramatic activities 
something will be said in the next section. 
Here it is sufficient to mention that the 


have witnessed at Chinsurah in the. 








* Life of Bankim Chandra Chatterji Gn Bengali) 
by Sachish Chandra Chatterji, 3rd ed., pp. 75-77, 419. 


. translation of Bhattanarayan’s Veni-samhar 
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dramatic club attached to it also interested 
itself in the staging of Kulin Kulasarvasva, 
though we have no means of knowing 
whether the play was ultimately staged by 
it or not, and whether tnis club had any 
relation with the dramatic club organized by 
Jayram Bysack. 


IV 


The theatre attached to the Vidyotsahini 
Sabha just referred to, was established in 
1856 by the well-known Bengali writer 
Kaliprasanna Singh at his residence in 
Jorasanko. This theatre was opened on April 
9, 1857 with a performance of the Bengali 
version of the Sanskrit drama of Veni- 
samhar by Ramnarayan ‘Tarkaratna. This 
event is described in the following letter to 
the editor of the Hindoo Patriot, which was 
published in its issue for April 16, 1857: 


. To the Editor of the Hindoo Patriot 
Sir,—Last Saturday, the 9th instant, another 
Hindoo Theatre was inaugurated under the title of 
the “Bidus Swaheeney Theatre.” Several respectable 
gentlemen, native and European, were present on 
the occasion and the “Bany Sanghara” Nattuck was 
acted with considerable applause. The dialogues 
were conducted mostly in pyers (couplets) and 
treepodees (triplets) instead of dramatic verse. But 
songs were wanting—The performance on the whole 
was very creditable to the young Hindoo Amateurs 
to. whose zeal and spirit the Theatre owes its 
existence. 
Yours &e. 

Kaliprasaona himself took one of the 
leading parts in the play and acted it with 
great credit. The success of this venture 
encouraged him to compose dramas himself, 
and this resulted in a Bengali translation of 
Kalidasa’s famous play Vikramorvashi. This 
book was published in September, 1857, and, 
in the preface, Kaliprasanna gave an account 
of the previous activities of the Vidyotsahini 
Theatre and the circumstances which led to 
the composition of Vikramorvashi. After 
referring to the absence of theatres among 
the Bengalis, he says: 

Afterwards when Shakespeare’s and other English 
plays were performed in Bengal, the Hindus showed 
a desire to stage Sanskrit and Bengali plays also. 
Professor Wilson writes that about eighty years 
ago a Sanskrit drama called the Chitra-yajna was 
staged in the palace of the late Raja Iswarchandra 
Roy Bahadur of Krishnagar. But this play was 
not acted according to the roles of the stage, and, 
as it was written in Sanskrit, ıt failed to be 
generally pleasing. . 


Now in this theatre attached to the Vidyotsahini 
Sabha, the people of Bengal are again able to 
witness the staging of Bengali plays. A Sag 
y 
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Ramnarayan Bhattacharyya was the first play 
to be staged in this theatre. The distinguished 
visitors who were present during the performance 
are the best judges of the acting. The gentlemen 
who acted the’ parts, however, succeeded in 
pleasing the audience and earning profuse applatises 
by their well-regulated acting. 

At the repeated insistence and request of the 
audience the drama of Vikramorvasht is now 
translated and published with the object of being 
acted on the Vidyotsahini stage. I shall deem 
my labours rewarded if it is deemed worthy of 
perusal by learned men and of being staged by 
other theatres of this city. 


The exact date of the first performance 
of Vekramorvasht is given. by the Sambad 
Prabhakar. Ia its issue for April 13, 1858, 
while giving a summary of the events of 
the preceding year, it writes: . 

1263, Agrahayana: On the 10th day of Agrahayana 
[November 24, 1857] the performance of 
Vikramorvashi came off very successfully at the 
Vidyotsahini Theatre of Sj, Kaliprasanna Singh of 


Jorasanko. 
Kishori Chand Mittra writes in the 


Calcutta Review (1813, p.253) of the success 
which attended this performance: 


In November 1857, a second and more brilliant 
performance, that of Vikramorvasi took place at 
the premises and under the management of tae 
late Babu Kaliprasanna Singh; the Babu himself 
was one of the dramatis personae. There was a 
large gathering of native and European gentlemen, 
who were unanimous in praising the performance. 
Among the latter, Mr., afterwards Sir, Cecil Beadon, 
the then Secretary to the Government:-of India, 
expressed to us his unfeigned pleasure at the 


admirable way in which the principal characters 
sustained their parts. 


A very full discussion of this performance 
occurs in the Hindoo Patriot for December 
3, 1857: i 


Tae Bmpom Smamwee Turarre—Our readers 
will probably remember that about six weeks ago 
we reviewed in these columns Babu , Kaliprosuno 
Singh’s translation of the Vikramarvasi of Kalidasa. 
In the present issue we have to notice the per- 
formance of that drama, got up under the auspices 
of the same Baboo, in his own mansion. The 
native gentry of Calcutta and the Suburbs, 
representing the intelligence, taste, good sense, 

. fashion and respectability of Hindu society, were 
all present in gorgeous winter garments, but the 
audience was too large for the place, and we hear 
with regret that many members of the Chowringhee 
aristocracy, were obliged to run counter on account 
of the alarming density of, the collection. What- 
ever the public may complain of with respect to 
the unrestricted distribution of tickets of admission, 
we must do justice to Baboo Kaliprosunno Sing to 
whose liberal mind and generous munificence 
Calcutta owes a most magnificent institution for 
rational amusement. The Biddothshahinee Theatre 
is in the second year of its existence. and though 
it is a private property, the. intelligent and res- 
pectable public may as freely enjoy its benefit as 
they do partake of the common air we live in. 


. companion, a civilized buffoon. 
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The eclat with which the Vakramarvasi_was per- 
formed on the last occasion was great. The stage 
was most beautifully decorated and the Theatre- 
room was as nobly adorned as cultivated taste 
could dictate or enlightened fashion could lead 
to. No delicate consideration of economy was ever 
thought of, and the result was most magnificent 
and gratifying. The marble painting on the frontis- 
piece of the stage was as neat as elegant, and 
the stone pictures of Bharata and Kalidasa, though 
mostly imaginary, were executed with so much 
nicety, and taste that one was involuntarily 
reminded of the classic days of Grecian sculpture 
and painting, casting into form Gods and goddesses 
of heavenly birth, The reception was very 
courteous and gracious, which was conducted by 
our excellent townsman, Baboo Huru Chunder 
Ghose. But we cannot afford space for details, 
though the narration of which in the present 
instance is pleasant, We shall at once notice 
the performance, leaving aside all unnecessary 
preliminaries and the grateful reminiscences of 
elder drama, 


. The peculiar characteristic of our theatricals 
is the absence of dramatic opening, which belongs 
to the romantic school of the modern drama. 
We have the old Grecian way of opening the 
play by the appearance of the manager on the 
stage, who explains to the audience the nature 
and character, and, in some instances, the 
performances. But the accompaniment of music 
and song relieves that dull delay and_ patience- 
trespassing colon, which like a forced march is 
always tiresome, for we must bear in mind that 
the spectator has ever the incidents of the story 
vividly stamped on his mental vision, and does 
not wait to be helped in the margin. In the 
Biddoth Shahinee Theatre the music was excellent, 
both when the amateurs performed and when the 
Town Band played. They awakened in the souls 
of the feeling portion of the audience who had any 
sympathy for sounds the most pleasant emotions 
and. kept the chord in a remarkably beautiful 
harmony. _Of the performance nothing can be 
exaggeratedly stated. The part of the king 
Purorobha, represented by Baboo Kaliprosuno 
Sing, was admirably done. His mien was right 
royal, and his voice truly imperial., From the 
first scene of the play when he with his pleasant - 
commenced to 
interchange words of fellowship, to the last scene 
when he was translated with his fair Oorbas: to 
heaven, he kept the attention of the audience 
continuously alive and, made a most gladsome 
impression on their minds, Every word he gave 
utterance to was suited to the action which followed 
it. In the language of the poet he did truly hold 


the-mirror up to nature. Whose heart did not 
-palpitate with the most quick emotions when the 


king, hearing the nymphs cry for help, announced 
his approach in the most heroic strain, and went 
to their relef? The act was as chivalrous as it 
was heroic. There was the romance of ,real life 
represented in true colors. But how sweetly does 
the Janguage of love convey its meaning toa 
lover’s mind. Oorvosi is rescued from the infernal 
clutches of the demon, she thanks in a soft but 
most elogent language her gallant saviour ; 
Chitirolekha, her lady of honor, mingles in the 
song of thanksgiving. while the king hears in the 
dulcet air the most passionate voice of love. The 
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scene lay in the Hemcoot range, and the romantic 
objects that allured observation from around, with ` 
the angalic charms of Oorvosi and the glorious 
graces of. her lovely companion, threw the.mind.of . 
the king into a kind of magical enshantment, 
and his vision thenceforth became the heavenly 
fair. Then com2s the scene of the descending of 
the Heavenly car with Orbosi and Chittrolekha on. 
singing ina most rapturous strain and lapping the 
gazing soul literally as it, were.in Elysian bliss. 
If there could be angel visits on earth which poets 
sing of, the appearance of Orvasi with her ethereal 
companion in the heavenly car was such a visit. 
It struck the heart of every one of the spectators. 
It almost realized the scriptural vision of Elijah’s 
ascension to Heaven. We have seen _ pictures, of 
Grecian gods driving chariots and read of ancient 
heroes skimming the air through such cars, but all 
the glowing figures of imagination which we had 
formed malted away as the mists disappeared and 
the heavenly car from Indra’s region neared our 
common earth. The attitude of Oorvosi on the car 
was delightfully picturesque, and the sweet songs and 
music which attended the descent gave it the glow 
of an Arabian night’s dream. But the enchantment 
was not yet complete. She came and vanished 


like a vision. The king was restless, and in the . 


madness of love appealed with child-like simplicity 
to the counsel of Bidoosook, the Buffoon, who like 
Lear’s fool mocked his sorrow, but never leaving 
his moralizing occupation, The disconsolate Dabee, 
wife to the king. worships the gods to cure her 
husband’s misdirected love, but subsequently moved 
by the frantic state of the Rajah disavows her 
worship , recalls her prayer and seconds his wish 
to propitiate the deities to gratify his desire. This. 
is the true picture of the Hindn lady who at the 
sacrifice of her own happiness would even submit 
to austerities and observances for the fulfilment of 
her lord’s wishes. Next opens the most affecting 
part of the play. The commencement is solemu 
and the circumstance serious. The electric light 
opens upon the air and the artillery of heaven 
roars, termendously—in the midst of this scene 
the king enters singly and in a state of a great 
excitement, cries for Oorvosi in a most lamentable 
strain, turns his mind inward, discourses with his 
owa soul, rings the bells of his passion, and 
addresses the woods, and trees, the birds and skies 
ina most pathetic tone. This part of the action 
was the most difficult, and our friend Kaliprosono 
sustained it most nohly. If love could be feigned, 
Kaliprosono did it well. Thereon addressing the 
mountain—now the woods behind—now the river 
beneath and now the birds above, with the essential 
pauses of affection, when the heart is rent by the 
agony of love, like. Milton’s ‘Adam at the loss of 
Hve—the soliloquizing in the most pathetic manner 
and calling forth the most tender emotion from 
the deep wells of passion ala Hamilet—the repeated 
falls’which the king met with from the negative 
replies which he construed in that frantic mood 
from the significant sounds that dropped—all these 
were quite natural and most admirably put into 
action. However we would not give any thing 
for the Oorvosi for whom the king had spent so 
much breath. We doubt whether our countrymen 
would content themselves with presenting to the 
world such an Orvosi whom poetry represents as 
the paragon of beauty, as was represented at the 
Biddoth Shahinee Theatre. But we do not disparage 
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her. She: will make a different. being—that is 
more acceptable,—if she continue ‘on earth, for love- 
making in heaven is quite another affair, and is 
not suited to the taste of us mortals. Bidoosook 
was ably performed, but his jokes were lost partly 
on account of the noise, and partly on account of 
the unintelligibility of the language. The Cowar 
was just like Homes’s Young Norval, and the 
caressing address of Oorvosi, set in tune was most 
magnificently done. Other characters were in- 
differently good, but the voice which spoke from 
behind the scene was really abominable. 

While we thus do justice to Baboo Kaliprossonno 
Sing, we must however be allowed to express one 
patriotic wish. With all, its excellencies the 
Biddoth Shahinee Theatre, is a private establish- 
ment, though its very existence is a sign of the 
times This attempt to cultivate the drama 
is justly praiseworthy, but what we would like to 
have is a public institution of the kind ofa 
permanent character. The ageis much too advanced 
to wait for an elaborate dissertation on the 
usefulness of such an institution in order to get it 
established. There are many among us, we know, 
with gnod sense and sufficiency enough to come 
forward and_ aid such a project, and at the head 
of that band we unhesitatingly put down the 
name of Baboo Kaliprosono Sing. Let the lovers 
and patrons of the Drama form themselves into a 
body, take the project into their consideration, 
and they are assured of every encouragement and 
co-operation from the Hindoo Patriot. 


The third play to be staged by the 


Vidyotsahini Theatre was Saviiri-Saty wan, 
also the work of Kaliprasanna. It was 
rehearsed on June 4, 1858.* 
APPENDIX 
ADDITIONS 
In the first part of this article, published 


last month, I omitted to mention the perfor- 
mance of Nothing Superfluous at the Hindu 
Theatre on March 29, 1832. The following 
letter, which appeared in the India Gaxette 
of Saturday, March 31, 1832, speaks for 
itself : 


To The Editor of the “Innra Gazerrs.” 


Sir—As I have frequently perused in your 
paper articles eulogizing the natives for their. 
advancement in literature and polite arts, I became 
desirous of ascertaining, by, personal examination, 
the proficiency of ‘this rising class. With this 
view I procured a ticket of admittance to the 
Hindoo Amateur Theatre. and proceeded last 
night to witness the performance of “Norumne 
Surrrrivous”’ which had been notified in the 
Enquirer as prepared for the evening’s entertain- 
ment. The play commenced at half after 7, in 





*“We glean from the old files of the Sambad 
Prabhakar that the play was rehearsed at the 
Vidyotsahini Theatre on the 23rd Jaistha, 1265 
Bengali Era, (June, 1858)."—Memoirs of Kali 
Prossunno Sing, by Manmatha Nath Ghosh, p. 42. 
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the presence of a highly respectable European 
and native audience. The principal characters 
were the SULTAN 


y SELM, (QHAFER, 
Fam GULNAR. 


The portly figure and the proud 


independent air of Selim were well suited to the ` 


charaster of an eastern, monarch. Giafer also 
sustained his part with credit to himself ; and the 
feminine __ blandishment, 
Gulnair, displayed’ much fine taste and a right 
conception of the character of an eastern beauty ; 
but the judgment and theatrical tact displayed 
by Sadi, throughout the varied and difficult parts 
he had to perform, were calculated to surpass 
the. most sanguine expectations. His soliloquy 
and dream about a fine dinner composed of mutton 
chop, &c. had a very pleasing effect on the 
audience; and the difference of his manners 
whilst in_ prosperity was so well contrasted to 
those he had shewn whilst in poverty, that it 
could not fail to attract attention and call forth 
applause. The dresses of the actors were 
superbly rich, and the scenery, although 
inferior to that of the principal Theatres, was yet 
arranged with much taste. The minor characters 
were also very creditably sustained by the 
amateurs. In fact, the whole went off with great 
eclat; reflecting the highest credit on every one 
connected with the Hindu Theatre. 

In conclusion, I must express the high satis- 
faction which 1 derived from the entertainment of 
the evening, and which more than confirmed the. 
favourable account which I had read of native 
improvement in your publication and, the other 
papers of the day. I was almost forgetting to say 
that there was one thing to be regretted. and 
which seemed to Have been felt by every one 
presrnt—anc that was, that the play. was too short 
and the room was rather small. Considering the 
number of gentlemen that were invited on the 
occasion, we hope the managers of this little 
Theatre will remedy these complaints in their 
next performance, and give us a good treat 
within a short time. 


Calcutta, Your obedient servant, 
30th March, 1832 A FREND TO tHe Natives 

Srijut Manmatha Nath Ghosh, who 
possesses the files of the Hindoo Patriot 


for 1855, has very kindly allowed me to take 


notes of the following account of the 
performance of Henry IV, Pt. I, which 
appeared in the Hindoo Patriot for 


February 22, 1855: 


Tur Orentan Turarre—After the lapse of 


nearly a year, the Oriental Theatre re-opened on 
the 15th instant with the performance of Shakes- 
«pear’s Henry IV. part first, and a farce entitled 
the Amateurs, written expressly for the Chow- 
ringheé Theatre by Henry Meredith Parker C. S. 
in those days in which civilians and military men 
did not deem it vulgar to amuse themselves with 


the: very rational pleasures of the stage. The 
managers of the Oriental Theatre in their, 
endeavours to nationalise a more intellectual 


Sanrı and the’ 


assumed by the’ fair. 
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species of amusement than their countrymen were 
hitherto accustomed fo throw away théir money 
upon, complain of having had to encounter heavy 
losses. Their complaint isthe more mortifying 
from the fact that those who have the power to 
aid them successfully, although hugely, patronising 
the despicable tamashas that abound in the, 
country—bull-bull fights, and dancing girls,—would 
not lay out a farthing for the thousand times more 
gratifying shews which the Theatre is .capable of 
affording. Perhaps the majority of the rich in 
Calcutta, are from their ignorance of the English 
language, insusceptible of the exquisitedelight which 
an English play well acted can impart to the 
spectator. Yet if even all those whose education bas 
furnished’ them with a refined taste and enables them 
to appreciate the Drama of the west, took that 
interest in thenew theatre which they ought to take, 
its managers could not certainly despair of success. 
Shakespear’s plays acted by Hindoo youths is a 
novelty which’ none assuredly should miss, and’ 
such acting as we observed at the Oriental Theatre 
on Thursday last may well make us proud of the 
versatile and extraordinary genius of our country- 
men. We'admit that all the characters in the play 
were not so well represented as we could wish ; 
yet Falstaff was a trump and king Henry spoke 
and gesticulated like a king. We wondered 
specially at the way in which the young man who 
personated the former character went through his 
part, mimivking the curpulent old blackguard in 
voice and gesture so remarkably that the andience 
was ina roar of laughter. The pronunciation of 
some of the actors was excellent ; that of the rest, 
not altogether bad,.... We again wish that a 
generous public will encourage these, efforts to 
establish a source of rational amusement in Calcutta 
and revive gradually the dramatic spirit of our 
countrymen: We wish also that tie managers of 
the Oriental Theatre will hereafter think of getting 
up. Bengallee plays after the manner of our very 
spirited breathren of Bombay: who are now star- 
ring it at the Grant Road Theatre. 


CORRECTIONS 


The following paragraph, quoted from the 
Calcutta Monthly Journal for 1835 (Pt. IE 
Asiatic News, p. 327), furnishes additional 
proof that the Hindoo Pioneer was a weekly, 
and not a fortnightly nor a monthly paper, 
and that it was first published on 27 August, 
1835 : ; 

New Pusuications.—A periodical, called the 
Hindu Pioneer, closely resembling in exterior the 
Liierary Gazette and entirely the production of the 
students of the Hindoo College. has been published. 
The first number of the work was issued on the 
27th August andon the whole reflects great c¥edit 
on the contributors and editors. 


P. 387 o. 1 L 35 for Sept 1822 read Feb. 1. 1822. 


2 55 , complete’ „ play in English 
play in Eng. 


ae 
è wa ra è 


on a more 
ambitious scale 


7 Alekh Religion in Orissa 


By PANDIT BINAYAK MISRA 


has been the principal seat of Alekhism 
for a long time. The hills, forming the 
isolation of Dhenkanal, have been barriers to 
the quick onrush of any new culture into 
‘the State from the plain country. Notwith- 
standing the isolation, Dhenkanal, where the 
Bavara people predominate and which 
according to tradition owes its name 
‘to a Savara, Dhenka by name, is regarded 
‘by the Hindus of Orissa as a place 
of sanctity on account of a Saivite shrine 
‘existing on the slope of the Kapilasa hill 
which is a few miles from - Joranda. 
The natural grandeur of this hill is 
exceedingly charming. ` A perennial spring 
‘lows down from the top of the hill and 
washes the head of a Saiva image, enshrined 
in a temple standing on the slope. ‘This 
‘temple was constructed during the reign of 
’Purushottam Deva, the sovereiga lord of 
Orissa in the'15th century A. D. 

There are several natural caves on ‘the 
‘hill, which are occasionally occupied by the 
‘Sadhus coming from- distant places. These 
caves are said to have been the abode of the 
gages in the remote past. 
tradition this hill was the seat of the sage 
‘Kapila to whom a Sanskrit work, describing 
‘the sanctity of the various shrines of Orissa, 
ig attributed. It is, therefore, a common 
‘belief that Kapilasa, the name of the hill, 
‘has been derived from Kapila-vasa. I need 
mention here that the pilgrims, when they 
gather here on festive occasions, observe no 
caste distinction. 

The Kapilasa has been referred to as a 
‘place of sanctity in the Oriya Ramayana by 
Balaram Das, a contemporary of Chaitanya 

„of Bengal. It is stated in the prologue 
of this work that Siva, residing on this hill, 
heard the name of Rama from Brahma and 
‘by muttering this name, was cured of the 
‘disease he was suffering from on account 
of the destruction of Daksa’s sacrifice. 
noticed the miraculous restoration of Siva’s 
health, Parvati requested her husband to 
expose the means of his cure and thereupon 
che narrated the story of Rama. 
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Petes a village in the Dhenkanal State, 


According to- 


Having . 


Another reference as to the sanctity of 
the Kapilasa is found in an Oriya poem, 
called Govindachandra by Yasovant Das, a 
contemporary of Balaram Das. This poem 
is recited by the Yogis of Orissa, while 
wandering from village to village begging 
alms during the dry season. These Yogis 
lead a married life and cultivate land, 
which they possess, during the rainy season, 
but do not hire their labour. They take 
food cooked by all non-Brahmin people 
and at the same time declare that the 
founder of their society was Gorakhanath. 
With such social characteristics the Yogis 
claim that the poem Govindachandra is the 
sole property of their society. 

This poem deals with the initiation of 
Govindachandra, a King -of Bengal, to 
asceticism by Hadipa. It is narrated in it 
that Hadipa had left Govindachandra in a 
prostitute’s house for probation and pro- 
ceeded to Kapilasa. Besides Nanda Das, 
who flourished, very likely in the 17th 
century A. D, mentions Dhenkanal as a 
religious centre in his Anakara-samhita. I 
might mention here that this Anakara-samhita 
contains a religious doctrine which resembles 
that of Alekhism. 

I shall now proceed to 
general features of the religion. 
generally prohibits image 
observance of the caste system. But a 
certain section of the Alekhists who lead a 
household life, observe caste system to a 
certain extent. It, however, advocates 
abstinence from taking beverage and extinc- 
tion of desire. Those followers, who have 
renounced the world, subsist on alms. They 
take cooked food, if obtained from a house 
in course of begging. And they take this 
food on the main road running through the 
village, never acquiescing to the request for 
taking this food either within the house or 
on the outer veranda ofthe house from which 
they have obtainedit. They particularly avoid 
taking any food cooked by Brahmins. It 
is also noteworthy that no Alekhist takes 
his meal after sunset. The Alekhists general- 
ly wear red garments and do not enter 


notice the 
Alekhism 
worship and 
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into religious controversy. It is also highly 
interesting that they never get themselves. 
provoked at the jeering of a heretic. 
Besides, they daily devote some time to 
meditation and localize the gods, such as 
Brahma, Siva and Narayana mentioned in 
their literature, in the human body. 

No religion is fully comprehensible from 
its external character and as such I shall 
take pains to notice the esoteric doctrine of 
Alekhism. My chief source of knowledge 
on the subject is the literature which this 
religion possesses. 

Among the works, containing the Alekh 
doctrine, so far published, the Vishnugarbha- 
purana by Chaitanya Das, most elaborately 
represents the teachings of Alekhism. This 
work was noticed for the first time by 
Mr. Nagendranath Basu in his book entitled 
“The Modern Buddhism and its Followers 
in Orissa.’ Of late, Professor Artaballabh 
Mahanty M.A. has edited this Purana from 
three manuscripts and he is of opinion that 
the author flourished in the first half of 
the 16th century A. D. Now let us review 
what it contains. 

It opens with invocations to Sarasvati 
aud Mahabrahma, but Sarasvati is represented 
here as an instrument communicating 
wisdom from Alekh to the man, not as a 
personified goddess of the modern Hinduism. 
Then Samaka exposes the following meta- 
physics to Saunaka. 

“Alekha manifests 


in the universe, but his manifestations are 





formless! The universe which appears before 
our eyes are dependent on the Dharma of 
Alekha,2 who assumes semblance in four 
(1) “ae gee atfa age cage | 
8 g & 
agaraets Fa eag ar AER | 


RER aig & A ges MTE? (p. 5) 


“Alekha is the greatest and everything—great 
‘or small—is his semblance. He is formless, 
although he assumes semblance.” 


(2) ‘sat area Ge ofa User aad | 


& e 8 
qa aa mana Paty gan | 
$ & g 


aa Ta TAC ng TRA l? (p. 5) 


“He pervades the universe in the form of 
Dharma -:---The universe is regulated by his laws of 
Dharma. --+-.The tree produces flowers and fruits 
through the force of his Dharma.” 
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colours—white, yellow, brown and red.® 
Alekha is himself Vishnu and from him 
proceeds Nirakara. When the latter appears, 
the former disappears in emptiness. ‘Then 
Nirakara creates the seven oceans® and places. 
them in the frying pan of clouds supported 
on the head of a person having two names, 
Manu and Parama, wearing a pair of shoes— 
one called Udanga or flying and the other 
Parama or permanent.6 The person, his 
shoes and the frying pan are all created by. 
Nirakara. 

The universe resides in the womb of 
Alekha who is incomprehensible.” The four 
Vedas know nothing of him® Nirakara, 





himself in every thing 


(3) “Rer dfaa arerefeete | 
aq aat faarfarar nara Sat Tet 
Aa, da sga aifea aft am’ (p. 78) 
“His semblances shine as four different colours 
namely white, yellow, orange and red which appear 
to be his forms.” 
(4) “qan areka agat fase aed L 
ag aa igar à fanan e” (p, 8) 
“He first assumed the form of Vishuu whence 
proceeded the formless.” 
6) Afars arg afgar Aea 
& dan Aaa X aa egaa P (p, 5): 
“Tears springing from his eyes, came into 
existence as seven oceans.” 
(6) “afer Ra aR gs Fa arafa | 
afè uf da sara faeg aii Ww? 
"Again he manufactured'a frying pan of clouds 
and placed. the depthless water of the oceans 
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in it,’ 
‘HUT GSS HAG HAAR | 
AG Wa aif are RRN 
sey fea qigerafee faatfir t 
& gaat qg aaa at arfit yn” (p. 9) 


“He called the being, sprung oat of his mind, 
Manu and Parama and making a pair-of shoes— 
one flying and the other permanent, he put them 
on his (created being’s) feet.” 


(7) “saga paar fasyeq-verfirat | 


Bard fs AAS AR MLA BAT W? (p, 24 


_"He mysteriously manifested in the form of 
Viton ead from his womb emanated numberless 
worlds, 


(8) “sara Ra are aden 
an afer arte afaa dgu” (p. 19) 


“He is infinite and his entity and non-entity 
both are endless. How can. the Vedas describ 
his greatness ?” 
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springing from Alekha, remains in the state 
of sleep and in this state Jyoti originates.’ 
Then again the seven oceans being agitated 
with the wind exhaled by Nirakara in the 
. state of sleep produce tides and from these 
-tides proceeds Kala or time which is often 
identified with Kamala or lotus.10 Avarice, 


attachment, anger, lust and illusion are 
attributes of this Kala.!! 
Brahma, springing from the lotus, sits 


on the filament. He, .being baffled at the 
attempt at tracing his origin at the bottom 
of the stalk of lotus, hears a voice from 
emptiness asking him to create the world. 
Thereafter he creates it in collaboration with 
Kala.12 


(9) “ad atf aen nR PET | 
$ 8 g 


ain MTAA qefea EA AT | 
AAA Nafar RNT maa | 
maaan eataa faafaa maT w? (p. 10) 


Thinking so to himself, he had made bed of 
water and lay along with  meditation..--.--when he 
became absorbed in meditation, a glory of light 
appeared:--...” 


(10) “ante Aa qaa wet nfa | 
saya aafaa seat aama u 
Eagen ag CSAS ATE | 
& Bret gery array ST eat!” (o. 10) 


“Water. being agitated the wind exhaled, 
produced boisterous waves all on a sudden. ... .Out 

o it emanated Kala which assumed the form of 
otus. 


(11) CEART AIRT À MN NTA | 
ataata ata ate Afa wg aT N 
O GAA MRA ge A GATT” (p. 25) 
“Kala said to Maya “Let thou associate 
thyself with me, with your _ attendants, avarice 


attachment, lust and anger.’ Thus Kala and Maya 
were united.” 





(12) “ana hats aafa Fat TAT | 
q ques He zee afafa agar N 
gers afa g X fafa kagt 
SAY g qaas Afata Is 
fafaea Qg sar afaa agata | 
HAA MR A ATT ATTA | 
yà Was Sas Ras sles n 
aga y faarat g sta alee | 
g ate Slat ka Aaa WHIT WW? (p. 11) 


“Brahma stood on the filament. of lotus.....He 
resolved to trace_ the place of origin of the stalk 
and caught hold of it, but could not reach the 
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Alekha, who is - colourless, manifests 
himself in six colours and from these 
colours emanate six formless Vishnus. Again 
from Vishnus proceed innumerable Brahmas 
having discriminating consciousness as their 
characterstics. These Brahmas create an 
infinite number of worlds, each comprising 
twenty-one parts and nine apertures. 13 

The Alekhic cosmic process, in which the 
universe emerges out of Alekha or emptiness, 
appears to be similar to that of the 
Mahayana sect of Buddhism. Asvaghosa 
writes that by perceiving subjectivity as 
empty and unreal, one can perceive the 
pure soul manifesting itself as eternal, 
permanent, immutable and completely com- 
prising all things that are pure! We can, 
therefore understand why Alekism selects 
the term Nirakara (formless) for conveyance 
of sense of the affirmative aspect of Alekha. 
Dharma of Alekhism is doubtless the relative 
aspect of Mahayana’s emptiness. 7 

The author of the work under review 
tells us that Jala or water is identical with 
Maya or illusion.‘ Asvaghosa illustrates 
the mode of consciousness and mentation 
that are products of ignorance by the simile 
of water and waves. Our author has adopted 





bottom. ...Then he quietly practised meditation and 


on that account the incomprehensible Alekha asked 
through a voice from emptiness to create `a world in 
the water as would be the ground of his sport. 


“rag ate war ah ca a RaT! (p. 11) 

“Brahma could not create the world without 
Kala’s assistance.” 

“SAT MTS ATT Gal TTT | 

q ag ams as Aey BaaeA | 

Belg ag gia sara RA area | 

qa tan aifeat gy aR afa aa 

Us Ha Aaa at afe ‘fe fè 1 

la He Taras À waa sE Ww? (p. 17) 

& 8 & 
“aAa Raa a sft wats 1” (p, 78) 


“From his colourless form proceed colours. .. 
From six colours emanate six Vishnus, .. Several 
Brabmas spring from them....One Brahma says 
“Itis 1 who has created the world....Another says 
“Iam without rival” Brahmas. after their birth 
created the worlds each comprising 21 parts and 
9 apertures.” 


>- (14) Asvaghosa’s Awakening of Faith. 
Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago. 
(15) “g aa AME MANA MEFR”? (p. 66) ~ 


i he illusion is called the dark water of the 
world. 


The ` 


` -to be constituent 
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exactly the same simile and it has some 
bearing very likely on the mystic significance 
of the lotus capital of Asoka. 

According to Asvaghosa’s opinion in one 
soul reside two aspects—suchness and birth 
—and—death (Samsara’. Alekhism’s Manu 
wearing flying shoe and Parama wearing 
parmanent shoe are, in all likelihood, identi- 
cal with  birth-and-death and  suchness 
respectively. 


“There exists only an infinite number of 
series of consciousness either potentially or 
actively in operation and each series consists 
of a succession of moments of consciousness, 
each moment being the direct resultant of 
consciousness......First in order is igno- 
rance; that is to say, when we analyse the 
operation of Karma upon a train of moments 
of consciousness, we find that its primary 
effect is to cause ignorance, namely, the false 
belief held by this consciousness that it is 
a ‘self’? and ego and the other’ consequent 
delusions. This consciousness, in turn, 
issues in conformation, the potentialities of 
love, hatred and like weaknesses of the 
spirit which are the resultants of activities 
in previous individuated existence and 
inspire to future activities. Then emerges 
consciousness of finite being in general and 
from this issue ‘name and form’ the 
conception of definite world of particulars.” 16 

The above is the early Buddhist teaching. 
The ignorance, conformation and conscious- 
ness are regarded “by the Mahayanists as 


emptiness. It, therefore, appears that 
Brahma of Alekhism, who is subject to 
emptiness and -create in emptiness, is 


the consciousness of Buddhism. The later 
Brahmas having discriminating conscidusness 
as their characterstic are doubtless the finite 
beings. Kala may be taken as conformation. 
Evidently ‘name and form’ of Buddhism has 
been confounded with Alekha whence issue 
six Vishnus. These Vishnus are probably 
identical with Sad-ayatana of Buddhism. I 
need not say that the womb of Alekha is 


Tathagatagarbha of Buddhism, not Viraja 
form of Sri-Krishna. 

Alekhism has close affinity with 
Buddhism. In the former five different 


names are given to Mana as in the latter.17 
The four colours, which appeared first, seem 
- parts of Krisnayatava 


observed by the Bhiksus of Buddhism. The 
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story of holy Bharata’s re-birth as a deer 
on account of his association with an animal 
of the same speciesJ8 as narrated in the 
Vishnugarbha-purana reminds us of Asva- 
ghosa’s teaching that iu case a devotee comes. 


into unfavourable circumstances he may 
fall down to an inferior state. Again in. 
Alekhism the sage Markanda is represented 


as possessing tbe character of Buddhist 
Avalokitesvara, for he does not attain Alekha 
the ultimate goal of his life on account of 
the vow he had taken for procuring salvation 
to all beings in the world!® Besides, the 
Alekhists maintain the Buddhistic view that 
the creation is beginningless and endless.20 








(16) The Path of Laght by L. D. Barnet. 
(17) wage fate tg tara 


(8) Bharatowas practising austerities under an 
Asvattha tree (Ficus Religiosa) on the bank of a 
river flowing at the foot of the hill. One day he 
went into the river to bathe while a pregnant 
doe was drinking water. It took fright and leaped 
over the elevated land to run away. In course: 
of leaping the young Slipped out of its womb. 
This young was picked up and brought up by 
Bharata. Thereafter a fowler happened to. be’ at 
Bharata’s place and killed the deer, taking the 
advantage of Bharata’s absence. When Bharata. 
returned and found his pet deer lost, he bewailed 
somuch that the further pursuing of austerities 
had to be discontinued. He died at last, mourning 
the loss of the deer and was reborn as a deer. 
After some time this deer came into contact with 
the sages and thereby was reborn as a Brahmin 
after death. 


19 At the time of dissolution of creation. 
Markanda was deeply absorbed in meditation on 
A'ekha and on that account he was, escorted into 
Vishnu’s (Alekha) womb by a light, Here he 
came _accross his disciples ‘who had already 
attained salvation. Thess disciples served as. 
his guides in course of his visit to the whole of 
Alekha’s womb where the numberless universes. 
lie. Thence Markanda returns, when a new 
creation commences, and promulgates the Alekha 
religion. But his disciples never return. 


(20) “AŠ Bt naaa gat ante TH | 

à maafa yu Se aa au 

wat faat yf ata ag igi 

aasa af q È aT gaz 

Saat ala ga gM TA Ri 

à we Tat gfe ae seg AR u 

RA saree 2 ake! 

° a ekaa mmf Fà ea 
giù are HA ale 23 Aen arey I” (p, 102) 


“The fruits grow in the tree and fall down 
when they are ripe. The seeds whieh lie in the 
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It is also noteworthy that the world comprising 
twenty-one parts and nine apertures is 
identified by the Alekhbists with the human 
body2i and therefore it is identical with 
the Buddhistic world comprising only one 
part less,22 

Alekha 
meditation 


sect 
ou 


inculcates, like Mahayana, 
emptiness.23 It is often 





fruit develop into trees in course of time. Again 
fruits grow and fruits lying in them develop. 
Similarly creations are taking place on the body of 
Alekha. Innumerable creations have gone on, and 
none can foretell the extent of future creations.” 
A ` 
(21) “qaea gia Aus meres aag” 


(p. 98) 


“The body created in this process is called 
Brahmanda”’ 


(232) A Manual of Buddhism by R. Spence Hardy. 


(23) “aara afat a geared ue 
Wea ays Wa À Wea YaST | 
yaaga fafa afa aax cat card n 
By SHA AI EA ana fades aT angea 
fida gaa safa Ramà | 
aa fieg & X eg fiaa n 
aan a gR aeg ag arfe | 
AT AAAAS BA AS AT NER | 
wear are aft fata san afa | 
ag am Nats arfaa qwagat 
qan $ vga sataa 1 
MATA AIA weng Hava gies 
‘agua a oraz faar a Afad ge N 
afy sia afe RAEN | 
afe qaga dis sila areata | 
afeqamarag € fara gf | 
dA Mamag aar ag feng ard u” 
(p. 104) 


“Alekha’s form is so great that it, being nil 
within nullity and being void within vacuity and 
again being empty within emptiness, pervades 
the universe». - Jiva and Parama never desert. the 
body (their respository) if six lotuses (of the inner 
body) are pierced --.--The quivering drop becomes 
steady if, the consuming flames are made to be 
intense in the dweiling place of Siva....--The 
position of Yogi is not attainable so long as the 
resting place of desire which is the enemy of 
the Yogis is not made to be completely consumed 
serene one should ‘ruminate on Parama Hamasi, 
taking a moderate meal, keeping up the whole 
night and piercing the six wheels -----None can 
attain the means of union with Brahman without 
preceptor’s guidance.---Alekha reveals himself within 
the faithful who has gained power of realization 
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advocated that meditation should be practised 


under the guidance of a Guru. This 
meditation involves the piercing of six 
wheels or inner parts of the body, This. 


act of piercing wheels requires the company 
of one of the opposite sex.of the devotee. 
It appears to be Tantric in character. The 
mechanical system of Tantric worship is 
not in vogue in Alekhism, Nevertheless. 
Tantric elements are detectable in the mode 
of meditation of Alekhism. But this should 
be borne in mind that association of two 
opposite sexes does not involve the gross. 
enjoyment unfettered by moral consideration 
of social expediency, for loose morality 
flnds no place in the Alekha society. 

We learn from the life of Buddha that. 
in course of meditation Mara attempted 
to disturb him. Mara is taken for semen 
by the Alekhists,24 It is, therefore, a primary 
duty of an Alekhist to extinguish the desire 
for gross enjoyment by some prescribed 
method which the preceptor discloses only 
to his disciples. Otherwise it is strictly 
secret. 

The above process of meditation was 
probably in vogue in the early Mahayana, 
otherwise Tantrism of loose morality 
could not have found a place in it Be 
that as it may, J am ivelined to say that 
the later Buddhism is now surviving ‘in 
Orissa under the garb of Alekhism. 

The survival of Buddhism in Orissa is not 
a matter of wonder to us, for its prevalence 
in the 16th century A.D. is evident from the 
dispute between the Buddhists and Brahmins 
as recorded in the temple chronicle of Pari 
as well as in the Ganesabibhutz, an Oriya 
poem, and from the mention in the Tibetan 
chronicles that the King Mukunda Dev of 
Orissa was a Buddhist25 But we cannot. 
of course, guess from these references which 
of the Buddhistic cults prevailed in Orissa 
during the 16th ceatury A. D. Achyutananda 
Das, a contemporary of Balaram Das, 
writes in his work Sunya-Samhita that a 
Brahmin boy, Mathuri by name, witnessed the 





which is unattainable, if the precepter be not 
propitiated-.-...Where is diva, there is Parama. 
Both reside in the same place -. -The Senses 
shoulé be effectively restrained in such manner 
as a ruler incarcerates the convicts.” . 

4 I got this information from an Alekhist.. 
when I was travelling by train from Hindol 
to Cuttack via. Dhenkanal, in company of Baba 
Sashibhusan Roy, Secretary, Utkal Sahitya Samaj, 
Cuttack. 

25 Pag Sam Jon Zang by Pal Jors 
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performance of miraculous deeds by 
‘Gorakhanath and Mallikanath on the bank 
of ‘the Prachi (now flowing under the same 
name in the Puri district) in the bygone 
‘days. ‘Gorakhanath and Mallikanath did 
no doubt diffuse Sahajia cult in the 
northern India. An Oriya poem called 
Saptanga Yoga containing the mode of Yoga 
practice is also attributed to Gorakhanath. 
It may not be Gorakhanath’s original 
work, ‘but it doubtless bears testimony 
‘to his influence on the social „life of 
‘Orissa I have stated at the beginning 
of ‘this paper that the Yogis in Orissa claim 
to be the remnant of the school founded by 
‘Gorakhanath. This Gorakhanath belonged to 
Sahajia school and it can, therefore, be held 
that Sahajia cult of Budhism prevailed in 
‘Orissa during the 16th century A. D. 

T may now give a brief historical sketch 
of the growth of Alekh cult in Dhenkanal. 
Buddha first converted to his faith Tapusa 
and Bhallika, two merchants from Utkal at 
Bodhagaya on their way to Magadha, imme- 
-diately after his attainment of Nirvana.26 On 
their return they erected the Chaityas and 
‘began to diffuse the message they obtained 
from the great teacher. Subsequently they 
left for Burma and preached there.27 About 
-three centuries after their departure, Buddhism 
with the conquest of Orissa hy Asoka, began 
‘to be firmly established. Thus it had a 
stronghold in Orissa. 

In the beginning of the Christian era there 
occured a split in Buddhism which was 


consequently devided into two  sects— 
Hinayana and Mahayana. According to 
‘Tibetan version Mahayana originated in 


‘Orissa during the rule of Chandrarakshita.?8 
‘This statement might not be true, but the 
fact cannot be denied that in course of time 
a sub-secé called Sahajayana sprang from 
Mahayana. The tenets of this sub-sect are 
embodied in ‘Buddha Gana O Doha’ edited 
by Mahamahopadhyaya H. P. Shastri. We 
‘gather from this work that Sahajayana incul- 
cates meditation on the void and denounces 
aste system as well as image worship.?9 





Ne Asvaghosa’s Buddha-charita, Book XV, pp. 


80- 
on Astatie Researches Vol. XVI, Rangoon, ins- 
eription. 


(28) Pag. Sam _Jon Zang part I By Pal Jor, 
ety, a Bahadur Sarat Chandra Das, B. A. 
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l Again it is noteworthy that its meditation 
appears to be Tantric in character. Sahaja- 


yana bears, therefore, a comparison to 
Alekhism. 
We know from Tibetan accounts that 


Kabnu or Krisnacharya and Sarababhadra 
whose songs appear in the aforesaid work, 
belong to Orissa.30 Savara people have also 
been referred to in ‘Boudha Gana O Doha. 
Again the language used in this work has 
more affinity with the Oriya% than any other 
northern vernacular. Iam, therefore, inclinéd 
to hold that Sahajayana originated in Orissa. 

The Sahajia poet of the above work had 
probably some intimate connection with the 
Kapilasa, for it mentions the Savara sages 
residing on the top of a great ‘hill.22 This 
hill is very likely identical with the Kapilasa 
which is the suitable place for the practice 
of Yoga. Tae prevalence of Buddhism in 
the vicinity of this hill is also corroborated 
by the old copper-plate records.33 

We learn from various sources that 
Orissa was the centre of learning of Yoga 
system. Under the Bhauma dynasty, there 
flourished a king, Subhakara Kesari by name, 
who sent as token of present the autograph 
manuscript of Gandavyuha to the emperor of 


China, through Prajna who studied Yoga 


fe Se seu I ARR | 

fèn munter ATS | 

agaa aad a safa aaran: | 

aknam matk ia: n 

Aa m ag ter aera | 

us a feng Wea a ara | (p. 21) 
(30) Ibid. 


“Kahan or Kahnya (Krisna) name of a Buddhist - 
Tantric sage was born of a Brahmin family 
in Orissa and was initiated into the mystic cult. (V) 

Senior Krisnacharyya was born of a Brahmin 
family of Orissa. (LVII 

Savaripa in Tibetan isa name of a Buddhist sage 
who belonged to the hili-tribe called Savara. 

Sarahabhadra is the name of the earliest 
diffusers of Tantrik Buddhism. He learnt U oa 
from Sovasukalpa, king of Orissa:--.--(CX XI) 


(31) atelf® (p. 19 This is doubtless the Oriya 
possessive form of the second personal pronoun. 


arf ex ( (p. 19) Here we notice the Oriya 
locative case indicating suffix. 
Similarly many other Oriya forms, which are 


not in use in any other northern vernacular, are 


found in this work. (p. 18) 
(32) RRR fret cam afa aatiz fer ara 


(33) The Modern Review, September, 1931, 
pp. 290-91. 
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system in Orissa in the 8th century A. D.%4 
It is stated in the Prakrit inscription from 
Nagarjunakonda of the 8rd century A. D. 
that Bodhisiri erected a Budhist monastery 
on the Puspagiri8® which is mentioned ia 
Hiuen Tsiang’s account of Orissa. Bodhisiri 
and Naropa are said to have practised Yoga 
at Ratnagiri of Orissa3® which have been 
recently explored by Rai Bahadur R. P. Chanda 
as well as by Mr. H. ©. Chakladar. It 
is also worthy of mention that the present 
Khandayat Zemindar of Ratnagiri claims a 
descent from the king Vasukalpa Kesari 
who is probably identical with Sovesukalpa, 
the preceptor of Sarahabhadra. It is, there- 
fore; not unreasonable to say that Yoga 
system of Sahajayana originated from Orissa. 

The Oriya literature of Chaitanya’s time 
represent almost a Sahajia religion mixed 
with Hinduism. Such admixture is natural, 
for the sea-coast tract of Orissa, where the 
literature generally flourished, was open to 
the influenoe of different religions. Now 
Sahajayana in the coast land has been fully 
absorbed in Hinduism while it is retained 
in the form of Alekhism in Dhenkanal which 
is naturally secure against the outside 
‘influence. It appears that the Kapilasa was 
the original seat of Alekbism. Alekh 
teachings resemble the nihilism of Kapila 
and on that account this hill has been 
called Kapila-Vasa The removal of the 
Alekh seat from the Kapilas to Joranda 
seems to be due to later Brahmanical 
. tyranny. 

Alekhism is now rapidly spreading among 
the aborgines of the highlands of Orissa and it 
is expected to be the predominant religion 
in the Feudatory States of Orissa in the near 
future. This religion, though now rapidly 
Spreading, was on the verge of extinction 
in the beginning of the 19th century. It 
was Bhim Bhoi who rescued it from 
imminent extinction and to him, therefore, 
belongs the credit of its extensive spread. 
I shall, therefore, conclude this paper after 
giving a short account of his life. _ 

Bhim Bhoi was born in a Khand family 
in the Rerhakhol State some time between 
. 1850-60. In each and every Sudra village 
in Orissa a house 





(84) E. L Vol. XV, pp. 363-64. 
(35) Itid. Vol. XX, p. 23. 
(86) Pag Sam Jon Zang by Pal Jor. 


is set apart where a set 
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of Bhagavat by Jagannath Das, is kept and! 
chanted every night. Bhim Bhoi, belonging: 
to the aborginal tribe, daily attended this- 
Bhagavat house and listened to the reci- 
tation. Subsequently he came into contact. 
with a preacher of Alekh sect who accom- 
panied him to the Guru of the sect residing: 
in Dhenkanal. Here Bhim Boi was initiated,. 
and thereafter he passed his days in 
religions preachings, making his principal 
abode in the Sonepur State. While in. 
Sonepur, he was blind, but the cause of 
the loss of his eye sight is not known, 

Bhim Bhoi attracted followers —male and. 


female—in large numbers. Some learned. 
Brahmins also became his: disciples,. 
renouncing the caste distinction. He took. 
a female follower as his wife and. children 
were also born to him. He died at 
Khaliapali in Sonepur in 1895. This. 


religious man was avery good poet, His 
teachings are embodied in the poems which 
he dictated to his literate disciples to write. 
I give below two extracts from his poems 
containing the religious teaching which is 
similar to that of Chaitanya Das the author 
of Visnugarbhapurana. i 


saaat an BT te arte an 


ATI at ASRA ae ARI THT ART 
B @ 8 

afa Rata Rant gaa (alee fiatu aRar) 
agas. afas enfiar ( saat ) 

Ha atete atia Baa GLa mete arte) 
wa neeg fat & AR (EaR) 

Sa Gra rgt SRR? Baa (ga yen avgi wie) 
REU R È ary Bez ( SURT) 
samt AT dg ( SAAT) UL. Cp.. 31) 


He, who possesses no form. nor entity, 
wanders in the ' emptiness.. Extinction of. desire- 
with the cnanting of the single alphabet is the 
religion he preaches... 
_, Qh thou pure mind! He made thee in the- 
intricacies and put thy repository on the six. 
wheels called six Vedas. 

h thou pure mind! Dhruva, Markanda and 
other attained the eternal sublimity. | f 

h thou pure mind!. The infinite emptiness. 
has been located on. your palate;. trace it through. 
meditation. 


Address to the All-Bengal Muslim Students’ Conference 
By RABINDRA NATH TAGORE 


HE night is dark over our land, the 
peoples’ mind is obscured. spreading 
blindness of unreason that leads to 

general disruption and disaster. In a dense 
atmosphere of mutual distrust whatever we 
‘try to raise as our shelter comes down 
with a crash upon our heads, and all our 
endeavours, even those that are- for public 
‘good hurt the cause that is’ our own. A 
suicidal insanity prevents us from realizing the 
utter heinousness of striking those whose 
destiny is one with ourselves, and the very 
education that we receive, in a strange 
perversion of its ideal, supplies weapons of 
sophistry for fratricidal conflict. ` 

This evil, which like a nightmare, is 

‘stifling the life-breath of our country, 
belongs to an irrational area- of. senility 
whose time I hope, is near to its end. The 
chief symptom of its dissolution we notice 
in the very conflagration it spreads, building 


Disarmament: Past, 
By S. S. RAJAGOPALAN 


N common parlance disarmament implies 
the abandonment or reduction of warlike 
establishments. In the words of Viscount 

Cecil “it is a genuine first step towards the 
complete disappearance of all aggressive 
armaments among the nations of the world.” 


The idea underlying disarmament is to do 
away with the manifold miseries resulting 
‘from warfare. This war mentality or 


psychology or psychosis has 
dating as far back as the very dawn of the 
human race. The state of nature in which 
man is supposed to have originally lived is 
often described as one of incessant warfare. 
TE political theorists and philosophers are 
prone to dismiss it as a pure figment of 
imagination, history comes to the rescue. 
Even the boly scriptures of the different 
religions of the world make mention of 
righteous wars fought in the name of God 


a long history, 


its own cremation fire. When the time 
comes for the retribution of the accumulated 
iniquities of ages we must go through a 
period of terrible trial and strain but> let 
us accept it with the patient hope that ‘the 
curse has nearly worked itself out and the 
thunderous fury has the effect of cleansing 
the atmosphere. 

Let the morning break in the Hast in a 
majesty of the new-born light, let 
the youth of the country heroically 
overcome the barriers of difference in 
opinions and customs, in religions and 
interests and combine in welcoming a new 
age at the call of brothers’ love. It is the 
weak who have not the power to. forgive, 
let the vigorous generosity of the young. 
manifest itself by silencing all bickerings 
and building a commonwealth of comrade- 
ship upon an wunshakable foundation of a 
perfect spirit of co-operation. 


Present and Future 


2 


known as dharma. yuddhas, jehads and 
crusades, pertaining to Hinduism, Islam and 
Christianity respectively. War has thus been 
a legalized mode of the most hideous, wholesale 


and violent forms of killing. It has been 
the product of selfish egoism and jingoistic 
nationalism. ‘To count the number of ward 


that have been fought from the birth of the 
human race down to the present time may 
be an arduous task. But to get an idea of 
the loss the world has sustained it may 
sufice to note that from 1821 to 1914 forty 
wars have been fought. The Napoleonic 
war lasted for 9,000 days and two million 
souls perished. The Great War lasted for 
1,750 days and the loss in men amounted to 
ten millions. The horrors of war are so 
great that it has been pithily remarked, 
“if mankind does not eod war, war will end 
mankind.” Hence in view of the colossal 


DISARMAMENT: 


losses that have resulted from war it is being 
realized through such agencies as the League 
of Nations that disarmament is desirable. 
But a policy of disarmament bristles with 
‘numerous difficulties and before enumerating 
them it is necessary to trace the growth of 
the idea of disarmament from its very 
origin. A reading of history will show that 
the healthy idea of a need for disarmament 
was rather long in coming. It was only as 
Jate as 1817 that the first attempt was made 
towards reduction of armaments. By the 
Rush-Bagot agreement the United States of 
America and Great Britain limited the 
number of their warships on the Great Lakes 
to three vessels. Again in 1831 and 1863 
France attempted without results to bring 
about an international limitation of arma- 
ments. As imperialism, the dominant note 
of the nineteenth century and disarmament 
‘developed side by side, one running counter 
to the other, all attempts during the nineteenth 
century at disarmament were vain and 
puerile.. The next stage was reached in 1902 
when the Argentine-Chile Agreement was 
concluded, by which the nations party to 
it resolved to desist from acquiring 
vessels of war. Later, the Hague Conferences 
of 1899 and 1907 were, for want of a legal 
or moral sanction, powerless to enforce those 
agreements. It was only after the shock 
of the Great War that opinion became 
‘unanimous that the condition precedent to 
the establishment of world peace was the 
disarmament of nations. Accordingly, article 
‘8 of the Covenant of the League of Nations 
laid down that “plans are to be drafted by 
the Council for the general reduction of 
national armaments which the members 
agreed in recognizing as necessary for 
the maintenace of peace.” In order to 


arty out the provisions of the 
article a permanent advisory committee and, 
later, a temporary mixed commission were 


set up. But their work was hampered owing 
‘to the hostility of the military nations which 
were outside the League. Progress was, 
‘however, achieved in the Washington 
Agreement of 1921 (November 12th) according 
to which U. S. A, Great Britain, 
Trance, Italy and Japan bound themselves 
not to use in warfare asphyxiating, poison- 
ous or other gases and all analogous liquids, 
materials or devices. But the conference 
‘failed to put au end to the competition in 
building submarines, light cruisers and 
-aiferafts and left the problem of disarmament 
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` known as Geneva Naval Conference, 
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on land untouched. The next landmark 
is the Geneva Protocol of 1924 which declared 
that wars of aggression were an international 
crime and provided for the compulsory 
settlement of all disputes both justiciable 
and non-justiciable. A further step 
was taken in the Locarno treaties. 
Germany, Belgium and France agreed 
not to attack or invade each other or 
to resort to war against each other. In 
1927 the Coolidge Conference, otherwise 
sought 
to limit cruisers, destroyers and submarines 
but ‘it was a sorry failure. In 1928 America 
showed by a gesture to the world that she was 
not far behind other nations in demanding 
world-peace aud the gesture materialized 
in the Briand-Kellog Pact. It registered 
the determination of over sixty countries, 
including Russia not to have recourse to 
war for the solution of international 
controversies and their renunciation of war 
as an instrument of national policy. A 
tragic spectacle was witnessed in the 
London Naval Conference of 1930 when 
nations could not come to an agreement as 
to any significant reductions. War psychology 
which influenced the policy of the nations 
assembled at Londoa, was the tragic error of 
the Couference. 

Having sketched the 
of disarmament 


growth of the idea 
it may be examined how 
far the policy is practicable in the present 
circumstances. The world today is full of 
suspicion and mistrast and nations are still 
slaves to the War God. Further, though 
nations are mentally inclined to accept its 
desirability, the atmosphere is not favourable 
for realizing this object now or in the near 
future. For what do we find? ‘The leading 
powers of the world are increasing their 
armaments more than ever, in all directions, 
An appeal to statistics may substantiate this 
statement. In 1914 Britain spent 76 millions 
on her navy. Now after the war she spends 
52 millions The fall in figures explains only 


the fact that Britain could not spend more 


on account of her financial stringency. 
U.S.A. in 1914 spent 42 millions and today 
she spends about 78 millions, Japan in 1914 
15 millions and 26 millions in 1930. France 
has increased her military expenditure since 
1925 by 21 millions. Besides, in regard to 
aerial expenditure, Great Britain has spent 
2 millions more over 1922 figures, U.S. A. 
20 millions, Italy 6 and Feance 4 millions. 
And the Belgian minister in February, 1931 
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budgets for a military expenditure of 1,300 
million francs. Of the world expenditure on 
armaments at present, 60 per cent is borne 
by European countries, 20 per cent by USA. 
and 20 per cent by the rest of the world. 
Thus the world today is in possession of a 
greater aggregate of armaments than in 1914. 
And the presence of the ‘“fiscalator-clause” 
permitting Japan, U. S. A. 
to increase their armaments 
with the progress 
Italy, may be set down as a hindrance to 
any policy of disarmament. Among other 
things which corrode the atmosphere of good- 
will peace may be mentioned (a) the 
absence of a true spirit of international 
legalism, (b) deep-rooted belief 
inevitability of wars, (c) craze for compulsory 
military training, (d) want of moral sanctions 
to enforce the decisions of the League of 
Nations, (e) the refusal of U. S. A., Turkey, 
and Russia to become official members 


consistent 


of the League, (f) the absence of a 
permanent disarmament commission and 
(gœ) lack of the ripe international public 


opinion in favour of total disarmament. 


While the causes that impede the progress 
of disarmament stand unchecked, the 
conference is to meet on 2nd February, 1932. 
It has set before itself the five-fold 
objects of (a) reduction of armies, (b) 
reduction of navies, (c) reduction of military 
budgets, (d) abolition of. poison gas and 
disease germ warfare and (e) the establish- 
ment of a permanent:disarmament commission. 
It may be said without exaggeration that 
the earnestness and sincerity of the great 
nations of the world will be on trial during 
the conference and the success or failure 
of disarmament largely depends on the 
success or failure of the ensuing conference. 
At any rate failure will certainly lead to 
preparations for war .on a more gigantic 
scale than the one recently undertaken 


Nie 


and Hngland - 


made by France and. 


in the. 


world’ 
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“to end war” or to “make the world safe 
for democracy.” 

In spite of the fog of pessimism that 
enshrouds this vital problem of dis- 
armament, there is no denying the fact that if 
it can be achieved it will confer a number 
of benefits on hamanity. For the expenditure 
on armaments is today a crushing burder 
on the peoples-of the world. Snowden once 
said that three quarters of England’s taxes 


are spent in paying for past wars and 
preparing for future wars. Aud Sir Josiah 
Stamp did not pass the limits of 


under-statement when be said that if the 
expenditure on armaments by the great 
powers could be cancelled, the standard of 
life could be raised by ten per cent. The 
saving of public money spent on armaments 
offers an opportuaity for the government to 
allow the money to fructify in the tax- 
payers’ pockets, or to spend it on services: 
designed to raise the general level of national 
well-being. 

In conclusion, it may be pointed out that 
though the advantages resulting from a 
policy of disarmament cannot be denied, its 
practicability under the present circumstances 
is a vain illusion. But with the promotion 
of international good-will, amity and under- 
standing, with a true appreciation of the 
message of peace which India is yearning to 
give to the world and with the wiping out 
of political grievances that cause rivalry 
among nations, reduction of the chances of war 
to a minimum will and ought to become a 
fait accompli. The logic of circumstances” 
as they exist in the world compels 
therefore one to think justifiably that though 
disarmament is desirable, as nations now 


stand, it is not practicable. This is a case 
of the spirit being willing but the flesh 
being weak. Whether the future will be 


unlike the present in respect of this question, 
is something more than what even an 
incurable optimist can prophesy today. 
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Tue Mapras Srares Directory : 
Press. Price Rs. 5. 

This is a very useful work giving much informa- 
tion about the Indian States in the Madras Presi- 
dency. It is illustrated and ‘well got-up. 


Tar HANDBOOK or THE CEYLON NATIONAL CONGESS, 
1919-1928. Edited by S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike, 
Joint Hony. Secretary. Ceylon National Congress. 
H. W. Cave & Co., Colombo. 


This is a big volume of more than one thousand 
pages. It contains the presidential addresses, the 
resolutions passed at the various sessions, ete. It 
is a useful book of reference. 7 
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Inpia TurotGa tar Aces, being the Sir William 
Meyer Jéetures, 1928, Madras Uniiersity : By Sir 
Jadyhath Sarkar, MA. CLE; M. C. Sarkar and 
Sits, Calcutta. Re-I-8 


indicated in the title-page, the 
book is a survey of the growth of Indian 
life and thought. Itis necessarily brief and rapid, 
but thoroughly scholarly. The author writes with 
his usual lucidity, charm of style, ánd choice of 
apt phrase. He has done, well to explain the 
limitations of his survey in his preface, which 
should Ge read first. 

‘One feels tempted to make many extracts from 
this book. but we must be content with making 
a few. Professor Sarkar begins by saying: , 

“We usualy study the history of India as 
divided into watertieht compartments or periods. 
‘One great defect of this method of treatment is 
that we thereby lose sight of the life of the 
mation as a whole, we fail to realize that India 
has been the home of a living growing people, with 
a continuity running through all the _ages,—each 
generation using, expanding or modifying what its 
long Jine of predecessors had left to it.” 

Following this line of thnking _ he naturally, 
and rightly, comes to the conclusion that the Indian. 
people form one common and distinct type. “~~ 
~The book is divided into six ~Chaptérs,” treating 
of the Aryans and their legacy to India, the work 
of Buddhism in India, the life story of Buddhism 
in India, the Muslim settlement and the changes 
that it wrought. the English and their gifts to 
India, and the Renaissance in British India and 
„its effect. We could wish we bad space enough 
to mention all the sub-headings. It is interesting 


to note that Prof. Sarkar, states that “the 
Chitpavans and Nagar Brahmans” are among India’s 
immigrant foreign clans who have become 
thorougly Indianized. Among the “agencies for 
uniting the provinces of India”, he mentions with 
unconscious humour “the son-in-law imported from 
the centres of blue blood (such as Kanauj or 
Prayag for Brahman and Mewar and Marwar in 
the case of Kshatriyas) for the purpose of hyper- 
gamy or raising the social status of a rich man 
settled among lower castes in a far-off province.” 

Io speaking of the changes or improvements 
brought about in India during Muslim or British 
rule, the author uses the word “gift”. In our view 
what came to pass during Muslim rule took place 
from the necessities of the case, from the contact 
of the civilized Hindus with  civiliz-d foreign 
peoples, and_ from the consequent action and 
interaction. Had they been gifts in the literal 
sense of the word, we should have found Muslim 
rule making similar gifts to the maoy uncivilized 
poples in other lands conquered by Muslims. 
But such is not the case. By the use of the word 
“gift” less credit is given to the active, creative andi 
receptive mind of the people, of pre-Muslim and; 
pre-British India than is justly due to them.! 
Similarly what have been spoken. of as the “gifts” 


_ of the English to India, sprang from the necessities 


of the case. They were by-products of British 
rule and the results of the conta tof the péople 
of India with the West, because of the character 
and intellect of the people of India. Britisherg 
have been rulers of native races in other Jands 
than India for a considerably long period, . without 
being able to make such “gifts” to them. 

The author corrects a prevalent error relating 
to the origin of the monotheistic and | anti-caste 
movements among the Hindus in the middle ages. 


it is historically incorrect to hold. as 
Hunter and some other European writers have done 
that the monotheistic and anti-caste movements 
among the Hindus in the middle ages originated 
in Islam. We know that all the higher thinkers, p. 
all the religious reformers, all the sinétre-devotees-“ ; 
among the Hindus from the earliest’ times. have* 

proclaimed one and only one supreme God_ behind 
the countless deities of popular worship, and have 
declared the equality of all true adorers and placed 
asimpe sincere faith above elaborate religious 
ceremonies: they have all tried to simplify 
religion and bring it to the doors of the commonest 
people. Hence, what really happened after the 
Muslim conquest was that these dissenting or 
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reforming movements among the Hindus received 
a great'impetus from the presence of the Muham- 
madans in their immediate neighbourhood. The 
example of Islamic society acted as a solvent on 
Hindu prejudice.” 

Though we may not agree with the author in 
every detail, we must draw the reader’s attention 
to the three concluding sections of the boik—“The 
political pre-requisites for conducting true self- 
government,” “Wherein modern India is relatively 
weaker than mediaeval,” and “The le-son of India’s 
history.” 


Tnoucnts oy Inpraw Drsconrents : By Edwyn 
Bevan. George Allen and Unwin Lid, Museum 
Street, London. 6s. 


As the author’s view-point is different from 
ours and as the so-cailed R. T. C. is in session 
it is not necessary ¢ criticize this book in detail. 
We pick out at random one sentence in the book 
in which he asserts that “the truth is that the 
conditions which would make India fit for self- 
government are not yet reached. because you-have 
a number of educated men individually able.” He 
wants not only “a large number of educated and 
able men who can perform the actual work of 
administration” but also “a great body of active 
public opinion,” etc. We need not argue that India 
does fulfil these conditions toa sufficient extent. 
We will only ask the author, when there were no 
alphabets, no books. no education in the modern 
sense in any country of the world, did educated 


men from the planet Mars perform the 
actual work of administration in this 
world .of ours and. supply also a great 


body of active public opinion ? Even savages 
have been self-ruling for cotintless ages. And 
even in our day there are many self-ruling Soviet 
Republics in tue U, S.S, R. conducted by people who 
were a'phabet-!ess and literature-less a decade ago. 
Education” is a very good thing, but it is not a 
sine qua non of self-rule. Britishers have denied 
tous the blessing of universal education It is 
therefore, a wicked absurdity on their part to 
se-k to keep us in subjection on the ground that 
there is so little education in India. . 

et us take a few more sentences from the 
penultiua’e paragraph of the book. He writes : 
Undoubtedly, as has been said. if you attach a 
purely negative meaning to swaraj it is true 
that, if the British were willing, Swaraj might. 
come at the end of this year. But if by Swaraj 
you mean, not a mere absence of foreign control, 
but a healthy, prosperous, united, well-educated. 
as well as a free India, then, so far from an 
immediate withdrawal of British control being 
the quickest way to it, an immediate withdrawal 
of British control. might postpone the attainment 
of it to a much more distant future, perhaps 
indefinitely. Since the weakness of India is the 
cause of the foreign government, and not the 
foreign government the cause of the weakness 
of India, by making India free in the negative 
sense, you do not thereby make it strong whereas 
by making India s‘rong you do of necessity 
make it free,” 

There is some _ sophistical 
these observations. But . the question is, to 
what extent have so many generations of British 
u'e made India “healthy, prosperous, united, well- 


plausilibity about 
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educated >” Let our mortality statistics, average 
duration of hte, periodical famines and chrome 
malnutrition, engineered communal conflicts, and 
disgraceful literacy figures reply. As for foreign 
rule not being the cause of the weakness, let a not. 
anti-British historian of distinction bear witness. 
In his India through the Ages, Sir Jadunath Sirear 
writes . 


“Ever since the middle of the 19th century, 
Europe has been so rapidly and steadily anvancing. 
by the application of science to arms and to the 
industrial arts, that India is to day vruch_less_able to 
wage an economic or military contest with Europe 
than she was in the age of Akbar. Or, in uther 
words, our relative position has actually grown 
worse in the course of the last three centuries. 
Today, in the face of European competition, we are 
helplessly weak in production and exchange, and | 
the economic drain will dry this country to death 
if we do not modernize our industry, arts, transport 
and banking. In warfare, if India were to depend 
on her own indigenous resources without borrowing 
armament, leaders and trainers from -Kurope, she 
would not be able to stand against 2 mogeru. army 
even for- an hour. No nation can exist in -the f 
presəant-day worid by merely cultivatiug its brain 
without developing its economic resources and 
military power tọ the high pitch atained by its. 
possible enemies.” (pp. 138-139.) : . 

Has British rule been sincerely helping India. 
to make progress along the lines suggested above, 
or has. she been retarding our growth? And is 
not British rule responsible to a great extent for 
our economic, industrial and military backwardness? 


Tue Sovirary Warrior: Wew letters by Ruskin. 
Edited by J. Howard Whitehouse. With one portrait 
of Ruskin and six unpublished drawings by him. 
George Allen and Unwin Lid. London. 7s. 6d. net. 


This book contains a large number of hitherto 
unpublished letters ‘by Ruskin. They show him as 
a master of English. and are of special interest and 
importance, Many of them belong to the middle 
period of his life and show the influences which 
produced Fors clavigera. They are full of vind 
pictures and discuss intimately many , fundamental 
problems. He has been styled the solitary warrior 
ee he had to fight long single-handed for his 
ideals. 


Tne MODERN ATTITUDE ro THE Sex Proses : By 
Kenneth Ingram. George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 
London. 5s. net. ~ 


Sex does not appear as a problem either -to the 
extreme libertine or to the extreme ascetic. But 
others cannot deny that there is a sex problem. 
The author discusses it frankly. He does not 
favour the “free-love” code, and gives good reasons 
for his conclusions. 


Tur Story or Barbour, being a History of Bardoli. 
Satyagraha of 1928 and tis sequel, By Mahadeb 
Desai. Navajwan Press, Ahmedabad. Rs. 2-8. With 
siz illustrations. 


That the story of Satyagraha in Bardoli ought 
to be read goes without saying. It shows to what 
heights of idealism and patient suffering simple 
peasants could rise under the leadership of a born 
ieader of men like Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. It 
should be read for another reason also. Who knows 
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if the R. T. C. fails, the Bardoli non-violent fight 
would not have to be renewed in many another 
area? So one should know the technique of the- 
fight. The book is written in the simple direct 
style of whch Mr. Mahadev Desai is such a master. 

Though Sardar Patel is the protagonist in the 
story and though, to use the words of the Ri. Hon. 
Srinivasa Sastri. Mahatma Gandhi “chose to remain 
outwardly apart.” yet the Mahatma was “the invi- 
sible guide and vivifying exampie. active in the 
hearts of all and keeping them in the straight path.” 


SrvanatH Sastri: By Hemchandra Sarkar, M.A. 
D.D. Published by Miss Sakuntala Rao, M. A., 
Secretary, Ram Mohun Roy Publication Society, 
210-6, Cornwallis street, Caleutta. Price Rupee 
One. With five portraits. 


Pandit Sivanath Sastri was one of the founders 
of the Sadharan Brahma Samaj and its greatest 


leader and missionary His, early life was one 
of great struggle and privations. Born in an 
orthodox family of Brahmanu professors and 


priests, he became a most dynamic figure in the 
sphere of religious and so ia';;reform in Bengal., 
After the death of Keshub Chandra .Sen, he was 
undoubtedly the man who influenced the largest 
number of men who were drawn towards the 
Brahmo Samaj. As a missionary of the Brahmo 
Samaj. he toured more than once in all the 
provinces of India. He was a most effective 
preacher anda true bhakta. This reviewer has 
never heard more powerful oratory in the Bengali 
language than that of Pandit Sivanath Sastri. He 
was one of the founders of the City School which 
later developed into the City College, and also of 
the Brahmo Girls’ School. He was, also one of the 
founders of the Indian | Association, a political 
organization. He was a distinguished novelist and 
writer of essays in prose anda poet. too, of no 
mean order. it is the life of such a man that Dr. 
Hem Chandra Sarkar has written Dr. Sarkar had 
the advantage of being so influenced by the Pandit 
in his youth as to be drawn into the inner circle 
of workers who closely followed the Pandit’s lead. 
Hence the biography written by him, though 
short, is a faithful sketch, so far as it goes. It 
is hoped that in the second edition typographical 
inistakes will be reduced to a minimum. 


A Lire or AwnanpaA Monan Bose: By Hem 
Chandra Sarkar, M. A. D. D., Published by Miss 
Sakuntala Rao, M. A. Seeretary. Ram Mohan 
Eoy aon Society, 210-6 Cornwallis Street, 
alcutta. 


Ananda Mohan Bose was one of the makers of 
modern Bengal and, to a smaller extent, of modern 
India. Men of the younger generation do not know 
him. But those who know highly appreciate what 
he did for the country, as the address of Mr. 
Subhas Chandra Bose at the last A. M. Bose death 
anniversary. in Calcutta shows. The very fact 
that he is not much known to our youth neces- 
sitates a study of his life on their part. 7 
a distinguished student, a scholar of varied attain- 
ments, a man of deep piety and examplary 
character, a sound, lawyer, a sincere worker in the 
spheres of education, social and religious reform, 
politics, industries, banking, etc. He was one of 
the founders of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. of 
the Indian Association and of the City School and 


He was- 


` College. He was an eloquent speaker both in. 


Bengali and English. ad e 

During the anti-Partition agitation in Bengal,- 
“from his death-bed he wrote three letters to the- 
Amrita Baxar Patrika, which will have a per- 
manent pace in the history of the political struggie 
of the Indian people when that comes to be 
written.” It was in 1905. Hartals have become 
very frequent now. He suggested it in one of his 
letters. Referring to the day when the Partition 
of Bengal would come into effect, he suggested 
that it should be observed as a day of special and 
solemn mourning in Bengal. The boycott of 
Britis: goods which proved effective in the anti- 
Partition agitation and has again quite recently 
served to rouse public attention in Britain. to 
India’s case for freedom, was suggested by him: 
“Let us resolve, so far as may be done. by every 
means in our power to avoid all English goods, 
and to use those of Indian manufacture instead. 
Efforts-should be made at the same time to make: 
it possible to use Indian goods. by introducing 
manufacture. and industries in our country.” He- 
made it clear that this step should fot be taken 
in a spirit of hatred orill-wil towards Hogland, 
but purely out of love for our own country. ; 

Sir Rasit Behari Ghose, the greatest Indian 
lawyer of his day, who did not” belong to the 
Brahmo Samaj, paid him the following tribute: 
after his death : 

“Io the death of Ananda Mohan Bose, every 
one felt as if we had lost a personal friend, tor he 
was of an eminently winning disposition, dis- 
tinguished not less by his amiability than by the 
purity of his life. To deep spiritual fervour, he 
joined a lofty patriotism, working as ever in the 
great Taskmaster’s eye. Indeed in Ananda Mohan 
Bose patriotism, grew to tke height of a religion. 
And it was this happy union of the religious and 
c vic elements in his character that sustained him, 
when, with life fast ebbing away and with the 
valley of the shadow of death almost in sight, he- 
poured out his soul in that memorable swan-song 
of the 16th October, 1905, when a whole people 
plunged in gloom assembled together in solemn 
protest against the -ruthless dismemberment of 
their country.” R. C. 


Mauarma Gawput’s Saywas: Selected by Qf. 
Priyaranjan Sen Khadimandal, College St. Market, 
Calcutta, Price Annas Two. 


Prof. Sen isto be congratulated for the little 
handy booklet he is presenting to the public on 
the oc-asion of the 63rd birthday of Mahatmaji. 
The selection is happy, careful and representative, 
and looks neat and attractive. 


X. 
Epwarp Carpenter: An appreciation. Edited 
by Gilbert Beith with two portraits. London : 


Messrs. George Allen and Unwin Lid, Museum 
ya First published in 1931, Price 7s. Gd. pages 


This is composite work and as such it has the 
merits and defects of such enterprises. Edward 
Carpenter is not in need of a biographer as he 
himself has left us his own account of his life 
in My Days and, Dreans. The authors of this 
book write appreciative notes or criticisms of his 
lifé and work. Edward Carpenter was a remarkable: 
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‘personality. Born of well-to-do parents he went 
‘to Cambridge. Of a scholarly type of mind, his 
parents had meant him for the church, his other 
brothers having joined other professions. He took 
science at Cambridge in which subject he attained 
great distinction, graduating as 10th. Wrangler 
in 1868, and then he became a fellow and lectur- 
-er of his college. He took holy orders and accepted 
a curacy in a Cambridge church. The_ stirrings 
of social reform, had already reached Cambridge 
and Carpenter, idealistic as he was and of a very 
sensitive nature, was affected, by the movement. 
He relingiished his lecturership and gave up his 
‘Orders. For some time he devoted himself to 
the work of an itinerant lecturer the sphere of 
his labours being mainly the Midlands. During 
‘this time, he met the leading socialists of the 
time. He visited the United States of America 
and spent snme time with the famous author of 
Leaves of Grass. After his return from America, 
he’ eave up his lecturing-tours and settled at 
‘Bradway near Sheffield, occupying himself with 
market-gardening, handicrafts, and his literary 
work and socialist propaganda. Towards the end 
of his Hfe he, went to the south and lived in 
Guildford till his death on June 28th, 1929. 

Two great formative influences can be pointed 
out in his life. The first in, importance and in 
chronology was Walt Whitman, who through 
his Leaves of Grass and his Democratie Vistas 
brought about a complete change of outlook in 
‘Carpenter’s life. He himself bears teatimony to 
this change: “my life deep down was flowing 
-out and away from the surroundings and traditions 
amid, which lived—a' current of sympathy 
carrying it westward across the Atlantic.” 
second inflnence was Havelock Ellis. Due to his 
tnflaence, Carpenter developed his peculiar ideas 
about sex, specially the emergence of what he 
called “the intermediate sex.” ; 

To glean from the numerous appreciations 
constituting, this book is well-nigh impossible. 
Its reading is useful asa meansto an end viz., 
to get acquainted with the work of the author 
himself. The reader is delightfully stimulated 
to get hold of the works of the master himself. 
Tf the appreciation achieves this end, I 


I 2 „I am sure 
the, contributors to this volume will feel that 
‘their labours were well worth. 

P. G. Bridge 


Tue lwptaw Feperation AnD Tue States: By 
d. M. Arora, B. A, L. L. B. witha foreword by 
Prof. V. Kaul, M. A, Laskar. Price Rs. 2-8. 


The aim of this pamphlet of 67 pages, which, 
by the way, is priced at Rs. 2-8 is to provide 
safeguards for the States in the new federal 
constitution of India. Writes the auther: 

“It will bea matter of supreme, satisfaction 
and a piece of crowning glory to the statesmanship 
of princely India if at the time of stock taking in 
the end it can be said to their credit that they 
have, much strengthened and entrenched their 
‘position in the course of fusion into federal 


ja’ 

Indeed! Mr. Arora is very anxious that the 
States should utilize their opportunity and make 
a profitable bargain for themselves; and he makes 
an eloquent appeal to the State-subjects—I wonder 
whether -he regards himself as one, though he%is 
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a Gwalior High Court Vakil—not to embarrass the 
“freedom-loving” Princes at this juncture by any 
kind of demands. He writes: “What they have 
earned for others. (L suppose the “others” are 
British Indians!) they will not deny to their dear 
and heloved subjects.” He appeals to the Princes 
and the British statesmen as well—to the former 
to allay suspicion and to win the sympathy 
of their subjects and to the latter to help the 
Princes to, reach a satisfactory solution. What is 
that solution? That the States should become 
“independent, sovereign states’ in the new 
Federation; and that they should have the right 
of sending their representatives as they choose; 
that they should—both big and small—be ade- 
quately represented on the Federal Executive as well 
as the Federal Legislaturé; that the relations 
between the Crown and the States should be 
conducted according to the Rule of Law (Inter- 
national Law): that the States should be left free 
to join or to leave the Federation whenever they 
like: and that they should enter, the lederation 
through making new treaties with the Crown. 
Mr. Arora finally suggests to the Chamber of 
Princes—as if it has not been a’ready done—to 
“establish a wide-awake organization allied with 
an. excellent Publicity Department under the 
control of experts to collect necessary datas and 
to tackle -all the problems before-hand that are . 
sure to arise in the near future.” And in this 
connection he quotes an old proverb: “sleeping 
fox catches no poultry.” I wonder whether he 
fully realizes the aptness of this quotation to what 
he preaches. _ : 

Mr. Arora is not concerned with what happens 
to British India or to the Federated India. What 
does it matter if an unworkable constitution is 
produced or the new constitution leads to 
a united India or even areal Federal India or 
not? What matters to him is that the States should 
be the real gainers and that the Princes should 
emerge triumphant! In spite of a number of 
questions from many legal luminaries I doubt 
whether Mr. Arora understands the full implica- 
tions of a true federation—otherwise I am sure he 
would not have talked of the “fusion into Federal 
India” on the one hand and the “independent, 
sovereign States” on the other. 

URNOKH N. Sine 


Mopexx Crvmuzation on TRIAL: By C. Delisie ‘ 
Burns. Allen and Unwin pp. 296. 10s 6d net. 


Writing in 1830 Macaulay drew a gloomy picture 
of an England burdened by taxation, and troubled. 
by’ the social problems created by the Industrial 
Revolution, and the Napoleonic Wars. Macau'ay 
himself however, felt that though the present 
might be dark the future held great promise of 
better things, and one cannot help beitg struck 
by the similarity between the state of England one 
hundrd years ago, and the state of affairs to-day. 


, Dr. Burns’ book in many. ways, 18 | strongly 
reminiscent of Macaulay. Both writers are 
stimulating to read and both give one an 


occasional feelng that deep thought is replaced ' 
by mere brilliancy of phrase. ete 
Dr. Burns describes the modern world, ‘full of 
energy and immense potentialities. and insists that 
the “new industrial | revolution” makes fresh 
demands on human intelligence, and that the 
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scientifis wonders of everyday, life, such as the 
radio aud“ the cinema, have as much significance tor 
political _theory asthe- propo itiðns and “ideals of 
Plato and Aristotle. The chief charactétisti¢ of 
the new influences is that all life has become more 
mobile. and Dr. Burns has little sympathy with such 
as Lord Inchéape who, preferring p licemen to pro- 
phets, stands for immobiity. “Politicians and 
business men are attempting to modernize the old 
village pump; the majority still believe in the old 
pump: and an antiquated history and an absolute 
sentimentalism are decorating it -But what we 
want is a new. water supp y.” One of the most 
interesting chapters in the book is that dealing 
with the post-war dictatorships. He points out 
that the dictatorships have risen in the most back- 
ward parts of the world where there is a large 
peasant class who are naturally acquiescent, un- 
critical, and fatalistic, and where the p2rcentage of 
illiteracy is largest. The dictatorships are realy 
like the benevolent despotism of the eighteenth 
century, whose business is to expedite society so 
that it may live on a modern. plane. When the 
dictatorships have prod iced a people that is modern 
in its requirements and education, then the con- 
ditions which created it will have disappeared, and 
it may well follow. suit. , 1 i 
ship may be the destruction of dictatorship.” The 
dictatorships however, stand for the forces of 
localism, insulation. and immobility, and Dr. Burns 
points out that as the world steadily becomes 
smaller co-operation becomes more and more 
imperative. All people are slow to change existing 
customs and institutions however barbaric and 
senseless they may be, but possibly. the present 
economie distress may force people in Europe to 
realize that it is sense ess to spend annually on 
armaments £524 millions which can only increase 
‘the possibilities of a fresh, war. f 

De. Burns taen has written an eminently readable 
book, but it isa book which is better, 
than bought, sioce the price is comparatively high, 
and the book will soon become “dated”. 

C, ACKROYD 


BENGALI 


, Kavya-Divari. Edited by Radharani Devi and 
Narendra Deb. Published by M. C. Sarkar & 
Sons. 15, College Square, Calcutta. 1838 B. 8. 
ppp. 383. Price Rs. 4. 

. Modern Bangali ‘lyric poetry is rich in many 
directions, and specially in the treatment of love. 
The output of this stuff during the past fifty years 
is considerable. It was an well-advised_ scheme to 
publish an anthology of love-lyrics in Bengali. The 
credit of produc ng this well-printed and profusely 
ilustrated collection in its second edition goes to 
the publishers who did not spare anything so far 
as ther side of the task goes. The work under 
notice is not a mere reprint of the first edition, but 
18 almost a new collection both in poems and 
pictures. | g 

The aim of the editors seems to be to make the 
work popular and they have not spared theniselves 
no pains to make it a success in that respect. 
It is a store-house of love-poems of the 
present age in Bengali literature, the age of 
Rabindranath Tagore. 163 poems and songs by 97 
poets have beea selected cut of thousands of such 
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borrowed 
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compositions. Here there is scope for difference of 
opinion with the editors. Selection or exclusion of 
a particular poem may be contended by vuthers. 
We think the basic principle in makiog. such 
collections of poems should be to take in oaly the- 
best poems and not. to represent as many poets as 
possible. Along with many really good poems- 
many more which are indifferent,.if not bad,.have ' 
crept in in this big collection, If this be- the con-- 
noisseur’s point of view, the editors’ aim of making 
the book a popular gift-book has not suffered. 

We should like to bring to th» notice of the- 
editors some-points in connection with. the poems, 
They have begua with Rabindranath. Thus Biharial 
Chakravarti, the creator. of the modern lyric in 
Beagali, is excluded. This master, we: think, the 
lover of Bengali lyric can il afford to ose. By his 
exclusion the source of this branch of poetry is 
hidden from us. It is a pity thar the editors could. 
not secure the permision, of Mr. Mohitlal Majumdar- 
to publish his poems in the collection. We also 
miss the late Mr. Bankim Chandra Mitra. Some of 
the poets have been laid under contribution, but 
their poems are not characteristic. vix., those of 
Messrs Jatindranath Sen-Gupta, Jasimuddin and, to 
some extent, D. L. Roy. Amongst these love- 
lyrics the poems on other topics by Mrs. Sarala 
Devi and Messrs Gobinda Chandra Das, Rajanikanta. 
Sen, Parimal Kumar Ghosh, Chandicharan Mitra 
are discordant and out of place. The humorous 
side of love has been ignored except for the single 
poem by Mr. Kirandhan Chatterjee.. 

Something should be said about the pictures. 
The head and tail pieces are of good decorative 
value, and they have a‘ded to the charm of the 
book. The idea of iJlustrating the poems of Tagore 
is also to be landed and many of the pictures in 
colour are good and will appeal to the lovers of the 


pictorial art. But hrideyajanvuna of Mr. Charan 
Chandra Roy and | iila-sangint’ by, Mr. Purna 
Chandra Chakravarti match ill with Tagore’s 


verses, The picture of Mr. Arabinda Dutt was. 
meant for different occasion than what is hinted 
ere. 

In spite of the care bestowed on printing there 
are some serious drawbacks. The poem of 
Mr. Nabakrishna Bhattacharyya included in. the table- 
of contents is not printed at all in the body of the 
book, and a poem of the late Mr. Ramani Mohan 
Ghose has changed places with another.. There are 
some printing mistakes. 

_ Being the only book of the kind this collection: 
will serve its purpose to a considerable degree. 


Rames- Base 


HINDI 
A VERNACULAR Dictionary or Law Terns, 

The S.ate of Baroda has just published æ 
vernacular dictionary of legal terms in 912 pages 
(18x 84"), The Sayasi-Sasana-Sabda-Kalpa-Tarw 
( EAS TEA TSF BLAS) has been prepared at 
the command of His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwad. 
by a committee headed by Mr. Vishnu Kristina 
Rao _ Dhurendha, the Nyayamantrin of the 
Baroda State. The scheme of the work is this- 
terms in English are given in the first column, 


then follow in columns 2 to 8 the equivalents 
in Gujarati, Marathi. Sanskrit. Urdu, Persian, 
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Hindi, and Bengali: column 9 gives ‘the words, 
„used at present in Baroda official papers, and in 
* gdlumn 10 suggestions are given for new adoptions. 
Suggested terms have in view a wider utility 
extending beyond Baroda which is a Gujarati- 
speaking area: they tend to be more classical 
so that they may become current universally 
in other vernaculars and be understood beyond 
tne State. Technical terms have, been ascertained, 
as far as possible, from all the eight sources. | , 

This lexicon reminds us of Shivaji’s 
Rajavyavaharakosha which gave , equivalents of 
Persian court terms into Sanskrit.. The Sayaji 
kalpa-taru is a much larger undertaking, and it 
has been well executed. 

Many Baroda legal terms have become already 
current coin in Western India e. g. ahvanapatra 
(Summons),  Nyaya-mandira (Court House). 


Nyayadhis zararvata—Court). Mrityupatra (will), 


manushya-haruna (abduction) nyayamantrin (Legal 
Remembrancer) ete. 

The work will be found useful all over tha 
country. and is one of maay contributions which 
endear that State to Indians. 

K. P. JAYASWAL 


GUJARATI 


LONI IMARAT : by Prof Chanda Bhal Johri, 
Published by Gandw Sahitya Mandir Surat. pp. 
460. Price Rs. 2 
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_ Spain in the 16th. century was as great an 
imperial power in Europe as Britain is to-day. 


She used to hold sway over many a nation. 
The people of Holland reso.ved to overthrow 
the yoke. Their efforts were crowned with 


success and only the pen of a Motley could 
record the glorious events of the>brave struggle 
of the Dutch people. 


x toe 

Only last year India was engaged in a death- 
grip with an equally well-organized imperial power. 
Motley’s History ‘of the Dutch Republie would, 
under the circumstances, be only , a beacon light 
to the struggling human mass of this vast continent, 
trying to free itself from Britain’s grip. At the 
suggestion of Mahatma Gandhi, Prof. Chandra 
Bhal Johri of the Gujarat Vidyapith adapted the, 
immortal, work in Hindi in a concise form, reducing 
the original 1,500 pages to 500, thus making 
it more readable to’ those who are hard pressed 
for time The Hindi Narmedh was warmly 
received by the Hindi reading public. 

Lohint Imarat is a Gujarati rendering of Hindi 
Narmedh of Prof. Johri brought out by the 
Gandiv Sahitya Mandir of Surat and will be 
greatly welcomed by Gujarat. The translation 
is lucid and affords delightful reading. Besides 
it is very opportune. The get-up and, printing 
leave nothing to be desired. The book is priced 
very cheap at Rs 2 only., 


R. M. K. 





The Muhammadans and the Education Policy 
of the Government 
By RAMESH CHANDRA BANERJI 


HE slow and sure working of the pernici- 

ous principle of setting the Moslems 

‘against the Hindus in the nation-building 
institutions is not known to all. ‘This 
principle displays itself in multifarious ways 
—in the distribution of scholarships and 
stipends to students, in the reservation ‘of 
seats in schools and colleges, in the distribu- 
tion of grants-in-aid, in the selection of 
text-books, in deciding upon the syllabus of 
studies for certain schools and even in the 
direction given as to the dress to be worn 
by Moslem students. In a word, nothing is 
left undone to make the Moslems feel from 
their boyhood, that they are the special 
protégés of the British Government, and 
they should regard themselves as ex-rulers 
of the land of the Hindus {poor delusion !), 


-nearer to the present rulers than the down- 
trodden Hindus. 

The statement given below, compiled from 
the Education Code and the Report on Public 
Instruction (1929-30), both published by the 
Government, and the Report of the Calcutta 
Sanskrit Association (1931), will speak for 
itself. Readers will note that there is no 
mention made here of the special posts 
created for Moslems in the Education 
Department (e. ga Assistant Director for 
Muhammadan Education’, nor of the large 
percentage of appointments (45 p. œ) in all 
other departments reserved for them. 

STATEMENT 
A.— SCHOLARSHIPS AND STIPENDS, 

Total number of Government scholarships 

under the Caleutta University @ e, for 
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Matriculates and upwards) is 271, of which 


68 are reserved for Moslems, 11 for the 
Depressed Classes and the'rest for all. 
Of the 66 scholarships under the Dacca 


University, 35 are reserved for Moslems, 3 


for Depressed Classes, the rest for all. 
The total number of Government 
Scholarships for Middle and Primary 
Examinations is .515, of which 79 are 
reserved for Moslems, 106 for Depressed 


Classes, and the rest for all. 
Scholarships endowed by Hindus under 
the Caleutta University at the disposal of 


Government.—20, open to all. 

Scholarships endowed by Moslems for 
Moslems in the Calcutta University —6. 

Endowed by Hindus for Moslems—3 (in 
the Caleutta Madrasah) 

Total Number of Mohsin Scholarships 
and stipends distributed in schools and 
colleges throughout the province is 526. Jacl’ 
Muhammadan Scholarships—6 (of Rs. 90 each 
annually). 

(This fund was created by Muhammadar 
settlement officers of Faridpur in 1906). 


B. Epucation Exciustvery Hispu 
AND EXCLUSIVELY MOSLEM 


Government institutions for Hindus : 
1. Sanskrit College. 
No Goveramvat scholarships or stipends. 
Government institations for Moslems : 
Islamia College, Calcutta. 
Islamic Intermediate College, Dacca. 
Islamic Intermediate College, Chitta- 
gong. 


GO DOE 


4. Rajshahi Madrasah. 
5. Dacca Madrasah. 

6. Hooghly Madrasah. 
7. Chittagong Madrasah. 
8. Calcutta Madrasah. 


N. B.—Yhere are 30 Government scholar- 
ships in the Calcutta ` Madrasah of a total 
monthly value of Rs. 376. There are 8 
scholarships in the Hooghly Madrasah. Of 
the 14 Trust Funds for stipends and prizes 
in the Calcutta Madrasah, 3 are permanently 
endowed. by Hindus, vix.—Scindia Fund, 
Darbhanga Fand and Gwalior Fund. Besides 
all these there are 18 Mobsin scholarships. 


GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE ON SANSKRIT 
EDUCATION 


(The figures are from the “Education Code,” 
the “Report on Public Instruction? and the 
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“Statement on Tols” published by the Caleutt me 
Sanskrit Association, 1931). 


Sanskrit College Rs. 65,431 
Stipends to Tols 16,188 
Grant to 2,004 Tolls 29,982 

Grand total 1,11,551 


GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE on Mostew EDUCATION 


For 763 Madrasahs 4,92,606 
» 24,391 Maktabs 10,64,294 
.» Islamia College 31,191 
Grand total Rs. 15,88 091 
The above expenditure alone on Moslem 


education is thus approximately 15 times that 
spent on Sanskrit education, 


(N. B. The expenditure on 3 Islamic 
Intermediate Colleges, 622 Quran schools and 
6 Muallim training schools is not given in 
the report.) 

Then, again, there is the Dacca University 
itself, which is 


run for patronising the 
Moslems and which costs the Government 
about 9 lacs every year. Another note- 
worthy fact with regard to Government 


favouritism to Moslems is that the minimum 
grant-in-aid to a High Madrasah is fixed 
at Rs. 200, whereas most High schools of 
the province, that are open to all, cannot 
aspire to get such a handsome grant 


C. RESERVATION or SEATS IN SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES FOR MOSLEM STUDENTS 


“25 per cent of the seats in all Govern- 


ment Arts Colleges, other than the 
Chittagong College and tbe Dacca Inter- 
mediate College, must be reserved for 
Moslem students. The percentage is 30 in 


the Chittagong College and 60 in the Dacca 
Intermediate College.” (Education Code). 


Percentage of reserved seats for 
` Muhammadans in the Sibpur Engineering 
College and the Ahsannllah School of 


Engineering is 25, and that in the David ' 
Hare Training College is 30. 

Percentage of reserved seats for Moslems 
in the 35 Government High Schools of 
Bengal ;— 


5 p. c in '1 school. 
6 p.c in 1 school. 
10 p. c ia 3 schools. 
poe in 1 school. 
20 p. c. in 2 schools. 
25 p. € in 2 schools. 
24 p. c. in 1 school. 
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33 p. c. in 2 schools. 
35 p. c. in 1 school. 
40 p. c. in 2 schools 
(Malda and Chittagong) 
50 p. c. in 14 schools. 
51 p. c in 1 school. 
60 p. c in 1 school (Bogra). 
62 p. c. in 1 school (Jessore). 
30 p. 2. in 2 schools (Dacca). 
For all aided high schools the depart- 
mental rule is that a certain percentage 


(to be fixed according to “local conditions”) 


of seats must be reserved for Moslem 
students. Also, in all aided schools, Govern- 
ment insists on the appointment of a 


number of Muslim teachers as such, some 
members of the Managing Committee, as 
well as the appointment of a Maulvi, no 
matter whether the number of Persian and 
Arabic readers is 2 or 1 or even nil. 


D. Reservation or FREE-STUDENTSHIPS 
ror MOosLENS 


The general departmental rule is that 
non-Moslems and Moslems will have free 
studentships to the extent of 5 p. c. of 
their enrolments. But Moslems are given 
a further 10 per cent. That is, they will 
have 15 per cent. of their own enrolment 
as free-studentships in all Government and 
aided schools. 

No such reservation exists anywhere, of 
course, for Hindus. 


The Presidency College is ‘an exception 
to this rule of reservation. There are 75 
part-free-studentships open to all; and 


100 ~— special part-free-studentships for 
Moslems. It may be noted that Moslems 
can also avail themselves of 40 Mohsin 
stipends in this college. 


E. GOVERNMENT Grant ror FuLL or HALF-FREE 
BOARDERSHIPS i 


Hooghly Madrasa „Rs. 1,152 
Dacca Islamic Inter. College 648 
Chittagong do do 1,500 
Rajshabi Madrasa 540 


Total Rs. 3,840 
N. B.—This is a permanent annual grant. 
Nowhere else is any grant made for the 
boarding of students, not to speak of Hindu, 
students. 


GOVERNMENT ENCOURAGENENT to MOosLEM 
SEPARATISM 
The vernacular taught ia Maktabs and 
in Madrasahs is a travesty of the Beagali 
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language and goes by the name of Muslim 
Bengali—as if the vernacular of a province can 
be different with the Hindus and Moslems. 
The language of Bankim, Rabindranath and 
Sarat Chandra is unacceptable to our Moslem 
brethren. This monstrous act of partition- 
ing the mother tongue is sanctioned and 
encouraged by the Government. . Then, 
again, in the Calcutta Madrasa which is 
no doubt the ideal of other Madrasas, the 
Hindu period of- the history of India is 
proscribed, so that Moslem young men 
may thrive in iguorance of the most 
glorious age of Indian history. The 
syllabus of study of the Calcutta Madrasa 
is of course framed by the Education 
Department of the Government of Bengal. 


G. Nawaz Ano Exz 


Government’s solicitude in this 

is shown by the following words: 

“In consonance with the general policy 
of Government t> ensure the proper educa- 
tion and upbringing of Moslem youths, such 
youths, when students either of institutions 
of a general or communal character, should 
be required to perform their Namax and to 
wear the customary Islamic head-dress.” 
(Education Code). 

Apparently, the proper upbringing of 
Hindu youths is no concern of the Govern- 
ment. 

To facilitate Namax, however, all Govern- 
ment schools must close at 12-30 on Fridays, 
instead of Saturdays; or work shall be 
suspended for one hour on Fridays. 


matter 


CONCLUSION. 


The Education Departments (as every 
other department’s) open and systematic 
favouritism to the Moslems will be conclusive- 
ly proved by the facts and figures quoted 
above. Jt could be tolerated only if we 
knew that Moslems were getting the real 


education, the education that would make 
them men and not mere tools or sticks to 
beat . the Hindus with. But that 
education is not imparted in pampered 
Maktabs or Government schools. 
What can be the motive behind this 
transparent policy? Surely the erushing of 
the Hindus, the political opponents of the 
Government. The Moslems, after receiving 


overwhelming favours from the Goverament, 
cannot but be pliable instruments in the 
hands of the Government in the laudable 
work of suppressing the Hindus. 


me 
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The Moslems are not a minority in 
Bengal, whereas the Hindus are. Moslem 
students have the enormous resources of the 
Mohsin Fund to help them in all the schools 
and colleges of Bengal (and partly in Bihar). 
The Hindus have no such fund exclusively 
for their own benefit. Formerly the Hooghly 
College was maintained out of the Mohsin 
Fund; but Nawab Bahadur Abdul Latif 
put a stop to this practice of helping, 
though indirectly, the jindus, because the 
majority of the students there were Hindus. 
The reader can have an idea of the financial 
strength of the fund trom the fact that, in 
1917, the Fund gave Rs. 43,726 by way of 
stipends and scholarships to Moslems. 

Then, again, a large number of Madrasas 
used to be maintained by the Mohsin Fund. 
But they were subsequently made a charge 
on the provincial revenue, so that the 
money thus released might be used as 


stipends and scholarships for Moslem students. : 


To SUMMARIZE, 


(1) Moslems have the very large number of 
Mohsin scholarships for them only. 
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(2) In addition, there are special stipends and 
scholarships given by Government. 


(3) All other scholarships, ete, are also open 
to them, though they are endowed either 
by Government or by Hindus. 


(4) There is no scholarship, etc, given by 
-a Moslem which is open to Hindus. 


(5) There is no scholarship ete, endowed by 
Hindus which is not open to Moslems. 


(6) There are at least three funds endowed 
by Hindus which are for Moslems only. 


(7) Government spends on purely Moslem 
education considerably more than 15 
times the money than it does on purely 
Hindu (Sanskrit) education. 


(8) Government encourages the separatist 
tendency among the Moslems by patro- 
nising “Muslim Bengali,” Namax and Fez 
and by proscribing the Hindu period of 
Indian history in Madrasas. Even in the 
Primary Examination, the Moslem children 
must be given separate questions on 
vernacular Bengali and often on history. 

tee ae ee 
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An Educational Programme for Bengal 
By JOGESCHANDRA RAY 


HE present system of English education 
has been attacked from all sides. But 
the most pressing charge is that it 

does not enable its recipients to earn’ their 
livelihood This criticism seems to me un- 
fair. For English education was not intro- 
duced as a means of acquiring wealth or 
even decent livelihood. The University of 
Calcutta whose motto is ‘Advancement of 
Learning’ should not change it for Advance- 
‘ment of Wealth. It is true, most people in 
all countries and at all times value learning 
and so much of it as can lead to fortune 
at least to competence. But that is no 
reason for lowering the standard or deviating 
from the right path. If gradnates cannot 
find employment it is not the fault of the 
University. The fault lies elsewhere. Un- 
fortunately no provisions were made by’ the 
Government in other directions than literary 
save for three highly technical professions 


which cannot have wide field for practice. 
This is the root of the whole trouble. I 
need not dilate upon the point which has 
been the topic of discussion for years. The 
pity is the disillusionment has come rather 
late and the situation has been allowed to 
become serious. For unemployment is not 
limited to tbe educated few; it is more 
widespread than many of us imagine it to 
be. Trades have slipped out of the hands 
of Bengalis, and all indigenous industries 
save a few of the modern type are in a 
decaying condition. This gloomy state of 
affairs has not been due to the present | 
economic depression but bas been the result 
of many causes working since long. 

Can our schools, such as they are now, 
help in improving the situation? I do not 
think they can to an appreciable . extent. 
And there are two reasons for my pessimism. 
One is that the problem of unemployment is 
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too deep to be mended by tinkering on the 
suriace. It is partly due to the influence 
of Western civilization, partly to English 
education and greatly to economic causes. 
English education as imparted in our schools 
and colleges bas not been an unmixed 
blessing. ft tends to make its recipients 
un-Indian in mental outlook and imitative 
of the externals of the West. This is the 
direct result of inordinate importance attach- 
ed to the acquisition of the English language 
from childhood. A foreign language can be 
learnt only by imitation of the “foreigner in 
his speech and way of thinking. It is not 
enough for our boys to understand the 
language, they are expected to talk and 
write like the foreigner. And this practice 
is forced upon them when they have hardly 
any ideas of their own and the capacity to 
express them in their own language. This 
system kills all originality, and our under- 
graduates cannot be blamed if they try 
to go along the beaten track. I do not for 
a moment underrate the value of English 
education. It liberates the spirit to roam 
in regions undreamt of in our country before 
and enables us to come in touch with the 
outer world. knowledge of which is as 
necessary for our existence as that of our 
own country. What I deplore is the system 
which reduces us to mere copy-books. An 
Englishman remains an Hoglishman in spite 
of his proficiency in many languages other 
than his own. Why should be the case 
different with us ? So long as the system is 
not radically changed it will continue to 
produce job-hunters. 


My other reason for misgivings was 
related long ago by Vidyasagar. From an 
interesting account of his life given by 
M. M. Dr Haraprasad Sastri we learn that 
an impertinent Bengali student of Lucknow 
Collegé asked Vidyasagar why all students 
under the Calcutta University were alike in 
their knowledge of English. The witty sage 
related some conversation of opium-smokers 
and ended by saying that a school or a 
college was a machine out of which goods 
of the same quality and same pattern could 
only be expected. This truth forces itself 
upon us on all sides. The sameness is the 
most disheartening feature of the educational 
machinery. It is dificult to distinguish a 
student of one college from that of another, 
a pupil of one school from that of another. 
The reason for this state of affairs is not 
far to seek. But it cannot be wholly due 
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to multiplicity of rules. They no doubt 
circumscribe the area of vision making the 
life of an institution languish in consequence. 
Growth and free development are incom- 
patible with exteraual control. It seems the 
thought of the University Examination 
overshadows individual expression. Drawing 
is not a subject of the Matriculation 
Examination, and it is very often neglected. 
Of the subjects taught in the schools, 
Geography has direct bearing on the question 
before us. Geographical description of a 
place gives us first information regarding its 
possibilites for trade, manufacture and 
agriculture. It is not possible for a young 
boy to comprehend fully the significance: of 
the information, but study of Geography. 
unfolds before his eyes what to observe, and 
developed faculty of observation leads him on 
to fresh fields and pastures new. 


Taking the schools as they are at present 
and having regard to the ulterior object for 
which boys are sent. to them I am not 
sanguine of success of vocational training 
and. agricultural classes in the High Schools. 
A school meant for one thing can seldom 
take to another with zeal. The schools will 
be rather out of joint. It is trae, young 
children delight in physical activity and are 
eager to try their hands in construction. 
With a few exception their interest, however, 
lags as they advance in age. ` Joinery and 
even smithery will attract a few who have 
the natural bent for them, others will leave 
them as soon as the novelty is gone. 
Compulsory manual training from early 
boyhood and introduced as a part of liberal 
education is more promising than the narrow 
vocational training. It must be noted that 
an instance here or an instance tie‘: does 
not prove anything. Very much depends 
upon the head of an institution and there 
are instances of schools whose boys cau 
weave cloth as satisfactorily as professional 
weavers. But we are considering here a 
general case and not isolated instances. 

As to imparting instructions oa agriculture 
in H. E. Schools, the experiment was tried 
and proved a failure at least at Cuttack. 
The Superintendent of the Cuttack Govern- 
ment Agricultural Farm used to lecture on 
agriculture to the boys of the upper two 
classes of the Collegiate School. They were 
takeu to the farm once a week in ‘gharies’ 
at Government expense, the distance being 


six miles, for practical demonstration. No 
better arrangement could be made for 
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ensuring success. I watched the experiment 
with considerable interest fgr, if it succeeded, 
other experiments might be tried along 
similar lines. But so far as my information 
went, none of the boys gave up their studies 
for pursuit of agriculture. Long before this 
result was known the number of boys 
attending the lectures gradually fell off and 
the classes were discontinued. 

Agricultural -classes may have succeeded 
in the Panjab but Bangal is different in 
environment and mental outlook, and the 
lessons will fall flat on the boys. There 
are two reasons for this. One is that the 
practice of agriculture has uothing in it to 
sustain interest of boys and the other is 
parents do not send their boys to schools 
to learn what can be learnt, if desired, 
cheaply in villages. Besides to own a big 
farm and be a gentleman farmer is not the 
same thing as to cultivate a few acres of 
land, which isinsufficient to maintain a family. 
Moreover, it has yet to be proved that 
cultivation of land in all parts of Bengal 
at’ all pays. In this connection I am 
reminded of a story I heard many years 
ago. It is to this effect. A village boy of 
a primary school was reading one evening 
his text-book and repeating the seutence 
“the cow has four legs.” His -father, a 
peasant, was smoking his hookka after the 
day’s toil, heard the boy repeating the 
sentence and others of the same sort. 
After a few minutes he lost his patience 
and exclaimed, “Don’t you, blockhead, know 
that the cow has four legs and not two ? 
Is it for this nonsense that I am sending 
you to school ?” (This remark of the peasant 
has lessons to teach to the writers of 
text-books.) 


Times have undoubtedly chauged of late, 
but I believe not to the extent to justify 
expenditure which the scheme requires. 
The Agricultural Department has the requisite 
staff for propaganda. Young’ school boys 
will not be able either to learn the science 
or the art of agriculture Ifthe object be 
to create interest in the subject a better 
way will be the study of the life-history 
of a selected plant, say, the cotton plant. 
If something ambitious must be attempted 
I think horticulture has a better ‘chance of 
success than agriculture. Fruit culture is 
new, and the occupation is not beneath the 
dignity of a gentleman. Moreover, it is 
profitable and the western parts of western 
Bengal are in particular need of fruits. 
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You will be called upon to carry out the 
proposed scheme. It behoves you therefore 
to consider it carefully from the points of 
view of practicability and Psychology. Yet 
schools are certainly the plases for giving a 
direction along new lines contemplated in 
the proposals of vocational training and 
agricultural lesson. In my humble opinion 
a thorough reorganization of the system has 
been urgently necessary. I therefore venture 
to place before you for your consideration 
a scheme I suggested more than a decade 
ago. An outline was published in the three 
successive issues of the Prabast for B. S. 
1327 commencing with the Kartik number. 
The main idea is to bifurcate school education 
from the M. E. stage into two lines drawing 
boys of the right type and right age, 
ene for literary and the other for 
industrial career. There will be three 
classes of schools as now, vix, Primary, 
Middle and High. Boys and girls will read 
together in Primary schools which they are 
expected to leave at age twelve. The schools 
will be free, attendance compulsory, and the 
course complete in itself In the Middle 
schools English will be introduced and taught 
as a second language. There will be two 
branches, one preparing pupils for the 
Matriculation Examination and the other for 
industrial occupation. As the pupils will be . 
taught in Bengali they are expected to reach 
the Matriculation standard in three years. 
In the industrial section besides Bengali, 
English, Hygiene, Arithmetic, Practical 
Geometry, Geography and History. there will 
be compulsory manual training in the first 
year. The course for the next two years will 
consist of Bengali and English, Mathematics 
and Geography and training in an occupation 
selected in accordance with demand. Ia most 


places the demand is not continual and the 
course has to be changed as soon asa 
particular demand is satisfied. This part of 


the training will be given in peripatetic 
schools. This will save expense and prevent 
superfluity of ma trained in one line. 
The boys on the completion of the course 
will be fit to be attached to workshops 
aud the more deserving boys paid 
stipends. Similarly, there will be 
two classes of High — sebools, one 
literary and the other industrial and a full 
three years course will enable the boys of 
the literary section to pass both the L A. 
and I. Se Examinations. Separation of 
studies into two groups of science and non- 
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science at the Intermediate stage prevents all- 
round education which should be the common 
property of all. On the industrial side they 
will be competent to set up in business if they 
like or proceed further in technical colleges. 
The colleges wil] then be of three classes, 
Arts, Science and Applied Science or 
Technical. There are at present various 
schools and colleges. Many have come into 
existence piecemeal. The scheme outlined 
here comprehends them all assigning each 
its due place and involves least disturbance. 
We must not be satisfied only with 
improving the schools and adjusting them 
to the necessities of the times. The adults 
cannot be let alone and we cannot wait 
a decade for a better state of affairs. The 
teachers can help a great deal in educating 
the masses. Hach school ought to be a 
centre of light. For instance, in the district of 
Bankura the number of H. E. and M. E. and 
M. V. schools is at present 75. The number 
of Primary schools must be very much larger 
Each has a house of its own anda staff of 
teachers. ‘Theschool houses are occupied only 
for five or six hours. Suppose Lower 
Primary classes are held in the morning 
from 7 to 10 a. x. and the Upper Primary 
jn the afternoon -from 2 to 5 p. m. in winter 
and 2-30 to 5-30 in summer. The same 
set of teachers will do for the two branches. 


Some will be found ready to teach adults 
from 6 to 9 in the evening, of course on 
receiving an allowance. In the Middle 


Schools classes for girls (by women teachers) 
will be held in the morning up to 10 a Mn 
those for boys in the afternoon and for 
adults in the evening. There will be no 
classes between 10 a. uw. to 2 or 2-30 p. um 
Į believe three hours’ school teaching is 
enough for literary section. One book for 
the Lower Primary, two for the Upper, and 
three for the Middle classes will be enough 
for them. For example, of the three books 
for the Middle Schools two will teach 
language and include lessons on Hygiene, 
Geography and History besides the usual 
lessons on morals. Tne third book will be 
a book on Arithmetic and include practical 
Geometry and Mensuration. In the indus- 
trial classes the morning will be devoted 
to manual training and the afternoon to 
the reading of books. 

The arrangement suggested here will not 
be enough for adult education. Very few 
will care to learn the three R’s, but all must 
have an opportunity for education. The 
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teachers 
will 


classes 
entertaining 


employed in the evening 
read to thene useful and 
books including religious books and news- 
papers, say twice a week on fixed days. 
Formerly a village Pathsala was the meeting- 
place for the villagers where topics of various 
kinds were discussed. ‘The practice may be 
revived, the teacher giving a lead to the 
topics. l 

But in spite of best teachérs, it will not 
be possible to keep up enthusiasm and attract 
a large audience. There should, therefore, 
be peripatetic teachers illustrating their 
lectures by magic lantern slides. Two such 
teachers for each district will be enough. 
They will have sets ‘of useful books for 
circulation. The recent Library Movement 
will find suitable fields for its activity through 
the peripatetic teachers. Series of books have 
to be written by competent persons who can 
write gracefully. The idea of bringing 
education to the doors of the people occurred 
to me long ago. Ihave written several 
articles on mass education on this line and 
one which appeared in the Shraban number 
of the Bharatvarsa for B. S. 1824 will give 
some idea. The-method is now, well recog- 
nized and has been adopted by the League 
of Social Service and also by Health Officers. 
But there is yet no co-ordination, no compre- 
hensive plan. There ought to be no place 
for misty ideals., 

A scheme as proposed above will, of course, 
involve large expenditure from the provincial 
revenue. The idea of spreading education on 
modern lines by private liberality, must be 
given up once for all. It can help but can- 
not take the place of the State. I have every. 
hope that the State will soon realize as Japan 
has done long since that expenditure on 
education is not waste. On the the contrary 
the outlay is reproductive. Look at Turkey 
and Soviet Russia. The latter has been 
borrowing money for education. They have 
not been deterred by the thought that there 
are no trained teachers. At first we must be 
content with choosing young and intelligent 
men. They will be given manuals on the art 
of teaching, assembled twice every year at 
certain centres by turns at State expense for 
attending a week’s lecture given by competent 
teachers. They will be required to pass @ 
simple examination and given a certificate. In 
the course of two or three years certificated 
teachers will be the majority. Moreover m 
the new regime the Inspectors will be expert 
advisors to teachers and demonstrators of 
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lesson instead of practically being reporters 
as now. There will be real difficulty in 
finding suitable teachers for Industrial Schools 
—a teacher and a good hand combined in 
one person is rare. Weshall have to leave the 
principles to be explained by the common 
teacher and to appoint good hands for 
demonstration, the latter will be shifting their 
workshops from one school to another. 

Many talk of the revival of the indigenous 
cottage industries, but none define the process. 
All are-however agreed that with the decay of 
village industries pressure on land has 
increased to such an alarming extent that in. 
many Villages pasture land has been converted 
into arable land and that the profit from 
agriculture has been reduced to the. lowest 
margin. There should no longer be doubt in 
our mind that agriculture cannot alone save 
India and that industry should form a conspi- 
cuous feature of the occupations. Roughly 
it may be said that agriculture should absorb 
60 p.c, industry 30 p.c, other occupation 
10 p.c. of the population. India was never a 
purely agricultural country. 

Educational policy has 
according to the requirements and 
capabilities of each place. Let me 
illustrate this by taking the case of 
this district, at least one-third of whose 
population consists of landless labourer such 
as the Santal, the Bauri, the Bagdi, the Lohar 
and a few other castes. No one will think 
of a common uniform programme of education 
for them. The boys and girls must no doubt 


to be varied 
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be given Primary education. But the course 
after this should be varied as much as 


possible. The period of training should also 
vary. It may be three months, six months, 
a year or longer, and the number of students 
10 or 15 or 20 at one time Many may be 
trained as brick layers who will find constant 
employment in large towns. Some may be 
trained as carpenters or sawers, a few as 
smiths. Many of you will be surprised to 
learn that labour is very dear in this district— 
dearer than in Calcutta. The reason is it is 
untrained and undisciplined. The indolent 
habit makes it uncertain. There are places 
where labour is abundant. It must be taught 
to realize by actual demonstration the benefits 
of co-operation and encouraged to work 
together in turning scrubby jungles into 
orchards and rearing lac and  tussar 
insects. Co-operative work among farmers of 
small holdings is one thing “needful for 
improving their lot. It-is not new. Ithas been 
in existence since time immemorial. It is 
known as ganta in Bengali. Unfortunately it 
is not extensive in practice. The object of 
education should be to produce simple, 
happy, and honest citizens capable of looking 
beyond their little world, appreciating their 
worth as humanity, resting their thoughts on 
One pervading the Universe, and realizing the 
Divine in man.* 


“An extract from the Presidential Address by 


Prof. Jogeschandra Ray before the Conference of 
Taun Teachers’? Association held on the 18th 
uly, 





Nationalism and Conservatism 


By DHIRENDRA N. 


T is quite amusing to see on a public 
platform in some Oriental country, men 
from the West preaching peace to the 

people. Some give them inspiring ovation on 
love and common brotherhood, some seek to 
point out how best to raise the moral standard 
of society, some enthusiastically dilate upon 
the spiritual uplift of man. Their oriental 
audience probably like such noble enterprise 


as it touches their ftner feelings and makes | 
them more devoted to their traditional 
idealism. 


But what is amusing indeed is that those 
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who so graciously undertake such humani- 
tarian work are more needed in their own 
lands than in the Orient. The Orient is so 
mystically peace-loving that to preach peace 


-to them is like talking prohibition in a land 


where temperance is not a virtue. The 
people who are not only innocent of distur- 
bing world peace but are mostly helpless 
victims of such disturbauce can find consola- 
tion only when these Western idealists think 
seriously of their task at home. Of love and 
universal brotherhood. where in the Orient 
can one find such deadly poison of hatred as 
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it is in tbe West! And as to the moral and 
spiritual side of life, no other part of the 
civilized world is so consciously and sophisti- 
cally devoid of it. 

And they tell the people of the Orient to 
cultivate the spirit of internationalism. This 
is more a tragedy than a joke. The people 
who have so long been fairly immune from 
the infection of nationalism and have, there- 
fore, been used as a sort of pavement to be 
trodden on, are advised to be international,— 
an idea as .wonderful as one of drawing a 
circumference without a centre. It is that 
much vaunted nationalism of the West that 
has told the world with an air of superiority 
that excepting Japan there is no nation in 
the Hast (Japan having grown into a nation 
has caused a great uproar of “yellow peril’. 
India has been ridiculed as having no idea of 
what a nation is and China is described as a 
sheet of loose sands. With a true cultural spirit 
the people of these oriental countries could 
not think of hammering human minds into a 
uniform pattern and selling buman souls to 
a mechanical system of organization. Right 
now the Hast needs but little of internationa- 
lism that will seek to safeguard its own 
independent achievements for the sake of the 
world at large. 

But this nationalism consistent with the 
fine idealism of the East should not make it 
dangerous like the West. Nationalism, of 
course, is a western idea. It has its natural 
history in the Huropean soil. Before Northern 
Europe received any inspiration of highly 
organized civilization, there were going on in 
the South some clashes of ideals preliminary 
to final adjustment among the Greeks, the 
Romans, and the Hebrews. The Greeks fell 
before Roman imperialism but not till théy 
infected their conquerors with Greek. egotism 
of looking upon all foreigners as barbarians. 
The Hebrew egotism of God’s chosen people 
being subtly instilled into the new faith that 
could not bave any humane consideration for 
“heathens” added further stimulus when 
Rome through Constantine had accepted it. 
The ideals of the ‘Greeks, the Romans, and 
the Hebrews under the new absolutistic creed 
came to a final adjustment in that most 
intensive egotism which naturally impelled 
the Romans to force themselves upon the 
northern people. The Romans introduced 
civilization into 
without its egotistic cult. Thus in faith, in 
government, and in social bearing Europe 
has assimilated it quite to its satisfaction, and 
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the northern European people being compa- 
ratively more virile, have developed it into 
a real art,—nationalism. 

This nationalism defines itself both 
positively and negatively. It means not 
only love of your own country but hatred 
of other countries. It means not only 
whatever you have is the best but also 
whatever others have different from yours, 
is vile and not to be tolerated. That is 
the idea af “carrying civilization to ‘other 
people,” that is the meaning of “the white 
man’s burden.” It is an inveterate habit 
of the West, born of this dangerous cult. 
to think of itself as divinely ordained to 
mould others in its own pattern, for that 
is, it thinks, the best. Of the modern 
Western nations, Spain was in that respect 
the pioneer and then the others have begun 
to follow. The first record that Spain made 
was in Mexico with regard to the great 
Aztec civilization, It is so touching that 
I can hardly refrain from quoting Oswald 
Spengler : 

“For, as it happens, 
example of a Culture ended by violent 
death. It was not starved, suppressed, or 
thwarted, but ‘murdered in the full glory 
of its unfolding, destroyed like a sun-flower 
whose head is struck off by one ‘passing. 
All these states—including a world-power 
and more than  one-federation—with an 
extent and resourees far superior to those 
of the Greek and Roman states of Hannibal’s 
day ; with a comprehensive policy, a carefully 
ordered financial system, and a highly 
developed legislation ; with administrative 
ideas and economic tradition such as the 
ministers of Charles V could never have 
imagined ; with a wealth of literature in 
several languages, an intellectually brilliant 
and polite society in great cities to which 
the west could not show one simple 
parallel—all this was not broken down in 
some desperate war, but washed out by a 
handful of bandits in a few years and so 
entirely that the relics of the population 
retained not even a memory of it all... 
Of the literature. three books survive, but 
noone can read them.” (Decline of the 
West, Vol. 2, pp. 43-44). 

The Spaniards similarly carried their 
civilization to South America which meant 
the total destruction of the Incas in Peru. 
And what is happening at present throughout 
the non-European countries in the name 
of that “White man’s burden” cannot be 
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quite so audible, as the oppressed people 
are virtually gagged by a subtle method of 
propaganda in which the ugliest nationalism 
passes for philanthropy and shuts out all 
possibilities of convincing protests. But the 
last war brought some ray of hope to the 
oppressed people when the -West in its 


intoxication of nationalism was about to 
commit suicide and thus betrayed its 
eccentricities to the world. The East 


perceived the unmasked West in its brutal 
nakedness and realized the danger of being 


under its suggestion. So the Hast is stri- 
ving to assert itself. 
The Hast is almost goaded to this self- 


assertion. It has only recently begun to 
be suspicions of foreigners. ‘he traditional 
politeness and hospitality of the Oriental 
people, instead of making the Western 
visitors grateful and appreciative, turn 
many of them into blind critics often 
indulging in most offensive judgments. They 
come as guests and the tradition of the 
Orieut enjoins kindliest and most candid 
treatment ‘of them but forbids accepting 
anything as a host. Yet some of them become 
positively intrusive and advise replacement 
of things native with those they have. 
Instead of trying to adjust themselves to 
things of their Oriental hosts they demand 
the adjustment of the hosts to their own 
thing. Of the peculiar method of their 
penetration into Asiatic lands everybody 
is well aware,—first the Bible then the 
bottle and then the civilizing bayonet ; for 
these are the things they mean by carrying 
civilization. All these things have been 
going on uninterruptedly for a long long 
time and yet the mystical East preferred 
to keep peace and dreaming. But somehow 
its eyes are now open to perceive at last 
that the peace it has had, may mean the 
peace of its own grave if it would not even 
now arise and assert itself. 

Nationalism may be the name given to 
this self-assertion, but the Hast. should be 
wiser from the conditions of the West and 
careful to keep it clean from its negative 
meaning. Hatred, prejudice, humiliation, 
aggression, false propaganda and the last 
of all though not the least, violence should 
not be allowed to contaminate the sacred 
cause of nationalism. Let it cultivate love, 
an intense love for one’s . own country but 
with no ill-feeling towards other countries. 
Let it teach each people to try to realize its 
own soul, to learn and make its own history, 
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loyalty to their own. 
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to respect its own culture and tradition above 
all others and to depend upon its own 
capacities. Let it inculcate upon the people 
that imitation characterizes a child and they 
should. not feel proud to imitate another 
people, Imitators can never feel equal to 
those they imitate. Let it discourage the 
habit of comparison. To every devoted soul 
his country must always be above comparsion. 
The spirit of comparison is unwholesome 
inasmuch as it tends to offend others and 
may unconsciously offend one’s own, Let it 
teach the people that wherever they may go 
their life must vindicate their country’s ideal 
without being offensive to others. Let it 
teach every man to make it a motto of his 
life to contribute ‘something to the cause of 
his country so that when he dies he can 
die with the happy thought that he has his 
share in his country’s good name. Above 
all, let no man consider any sacrifice great 
when it means upholding the honour of his 
sacred motherland. 

Some may contend that such nationalism 
will tend to make the people conservative, 
that extreme love for one’s own and indiffe- 
rence to even the good things of other 
nations, will only arrest the progress of the 
country. In this age of progress the country 
that pays no attention to the good things of 
other countries is bound to fall behind. 


Thus it will be regarded as a backward 
country. 

The contention is based upon a mistaken 
conception. This nationalism refers to the 


people of those countries that are under 
foreign subjection. No people under foreign 
domination can have any real progress, for 
what is considered to beso, refers more to 
the rulers than the -ruled. Whatever good 
is accomplished in a subject country is a 
tribute to its alien rulers and a justification 
for their being so. The people are surrounded 
by situations that constantly seek to exalt 
the position of the rulers and the value of 
all things that go by their names. This 
means a proportional dissipation of people’s 
When there is a talk 
that some country under a foreign govern- 
ment has made considerable progress it is 
either a false propaganda of the ruling 
people to hoodwink the world or what is 
worse it means a condition in which the 
people are being drawn away from their 
soul and are within the grip of assimilation 
and then absorption. 


There should be no superstition about 
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a name. Conservatism is the only wholesome 
nationalism of a subject people. It is the 
only state in which . the subject people show 
, their true vitality, for it means the maintenance 
of their corporate life in a common devotional 
spirit to things of their own. It is the 
only state through which they can attain 
ture independence. 

It does not make the civilization of the 
land static as some would think. As long 
as the civilization of the subject people 
continues to be invigorated by their unflinch- 
ing devotion there is no danger of its 
being static in the sense of being inactive. 
In a subject country the civilization of the 
alien rulers continually seeks to press upon 
and strike at the native civilization. 
There is thus a ceaseless conflict 
between the two until one drives out the 
other or the two find some sort of adjust- 
ment. The former case means two possibi- 
lities—independence or absorptions; the 
latter gives only one fact—the civilization, of 
the rulers temporarily adjusting that of the 
- ruled to itself It is temporary because 
preliminary to final absorption. The civili- 
zation of the subject people does not adjust 
that of the rulers to itself, for the latter 
forces itself upon the former with its claim 
to superiority and thus precludes all possi- 
bilities of such adjustment. At any rate, the 
conflict between the two is inevitable. Now, 
a conflict is not possible with a thing static, 
for it cannot resist; it may be only pushed 
or pulled. Evidently, so long as a civiliza- 
tion maintains its power of resistance it is 
never static. On the other hand it is no 
small job for the civilization of a subject 
people to maintain its own inspiring 
individuality. 

The nationalism: of a subject people lies, 
therefore, in its cultivation of the spirit of 
conserving its own. There sould be no 
replacing of anything by a thing which is 
not produced in the country, for it means 
an effective blow at its self-respect. It is 
all right when the country is free, to accept 
things of foreigners, for they come to adorn 
and not to be enthroned ;—its own govern- 
ment keeps the throne safe for its soul. 

There is again a great deal of swearing 
by what is usually known as modernism. 
We must be modern and keep abreast of the 
time. That sounds very good indeed, but 
there seems to be a sort of slave-mentality 
in it, By things modern the people means 
things Western as if everything modern must 
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have its origin in the West. To be modern 
does not imply to be a shadow of the 
Westerner. Hach people can be modern by 
improving upon its own things in its own 
peculiar way. 

Nationalism thus conceived and reared 
is a pure form of self-assertion and 
is free from the taint of offensive egotism. 
It fosters no motive of retaliation for the 
harm done, as it begins with a thorough 
searching of heart and develops with the 
progress of self-discipline the end of which 
is complete self-assertion, a synonym for 
independence. Shorn of its destructive 
meaning it is quite consistent with the moral 
and spiritual tradition of the Hast and is 
therefore, a danger to none. It deserves the 
sympathy of all unselfish minds including 
those of the West, for it is not a preparation 
to meet evil with evil but an attempt to 
convert evil into good. 

Consider what it would mean 
mystical Orient instead of adhering 


if the 
reli gi- 


ously to its own standard of civilizad life, _ 


accept the Western standard. The West may 


temporarily feel flattered that the Wast is 
following it, but the final result may not 
be all promising. Fifty years ago or a little 
more than so, Japan was living a quiet 
agricultural life immersed in her own 
wondernful art. The West came, knocked 
at her gate, got in and passed a judgment 


that she was uncivilized. All on a sudden 
she became civilized as she showed -her 
efficient hands in killing thousands of 
Russians. She is now thoroughly militarized 
and in the manner of the West she is 
civilizing the Koreans 
Japan, therefore, is 
greatest’ powers. If this temptation succeeds 
in recruiting other Oriental countries to the 
Western standard of civilized ‘life that would 
mean beside others, China’s 400,000,000 and 
India’s 350,060,000 of people accepting the 
cult of aggressive nationalism and militarism, 
With Japan’s population it would mean half. 
of the world’s population taking up the 
challenge of the West to be equally aggressive. 
Consider then what it would mean to the 
world. , 

But something must be done. 
Oriental countries with their long and 
gloriéus history, their immense wealth of 
culture cannot endure organized humiliation 
for todo long. Nor can they vanish from, 
the face of the Earth like the Aztecs and 
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the Incas. Constructive nationalism is the ` 
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remedy they have discovered. It will cure 
the West as well. The peaceful but in- 
domitable self-assertien of the East will not 
exoite the passion of the West. On the 
other hand its stuzdy self-confidence will 
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slowly change the attitude of the West.. 
When the West will find little recognition 
of its own ways of life in the East it will 
also begin a self-study and thus recover its. 
better self. 





ae 
The Landholders of Bengal wee 
Their Burden and Responsibilities we l 
By NARENDRA NATH LAW, xa, PhD. 


ENERALLY speaking, the landholders 
Y i of India have not shirked their due 
share of the duties and responsibili- 
ties of a citizen nor have they neglected the 
special charge which has been entrusted to 
their care. It is with considerable hesitation 
that I have to state these facts, not certainly 
without a tinge of regret; because I am 
viewing with alarm the growth of certain 
tendencies in the public mind which are 
inimical to the interests of the landholders 
as a class 
One of these tendencies which has of late 
assumed a proportion that can no longer be 
neglected is in regard to the much mis- 
anderstood Permanent Settlement of Bengal 
in certain parts of the country. The ques- 
tion has now been raised in an acute form 
on account of the financial difficulties or 
Bengal under the existing financial arrange- 
ment, and public mind has been alert in 
' seizing upon the Permanent Settlement of 
‘land revenue in this province as inequitable 
when the rest of the people of the province 
are bearing an increasing burden of taxation. 
Considerable pains have been taken to show 
that the Permanent Settlement does not 
preclude the imposition of a general tax 
falling upon all, classes, inclusive of the 
Zemindars e. g., the taxation of their income 
or profits from agriculture as part of a 
general scheme of income-tax. The objec- 
tions to the Permanent Settlement have been 
brought to a focus in the report of the 
Statutory Commission where arguments 
have been advanced for their proposal to tax 
agricultural incomes. 
It is not necessary to question the 
plausibility of some of these arguments and 
the justification of the others. There is no 
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doubt, for instance, that if the agricultural 
incomes were taxed, not only should a large 
range of incomes, hitherto exempt, be 
brought under the assessment but in respect 
of those landholders who enjoy non- 
agricultural incomes, the tax should be at 
a higher rate if the agricultural incomes 
were added. It is also true that there is a 
large number of intermediate interests which 
at present pay no tax at all, and it may be 
desirable to bring them under some generat 
scheme of direct taxation. Moreover, it is- 
contended that the Permanent Settlement: 
has led to certain glaring discrepancies in- 
the incidence of the land tax in- Bengal- 
“There is land in the city of Calcutta,” as 
the Statutory Commission remarks, “the 
owner of which pays in land “revenue a 
greater part of a rupee per acre, although the 
annual value of the land runs into thousands 
of rupees.”* Another discrepant result has 
been that some of the districts which were 
fully developed 130 years ago, now contri- 
bute much more by land revenue than some 
far bigger and far richer districts in remoter 
parts of: Bengal.t 

Few would deny that these arguments, 
based as they are on strict economic 
pricciples, look prima facie sound and sub- 
stantial. In order to- appraise these argu- 
ments, however, if is necessary to refer to 
the text and the context. Before I do so, 
I may just be allowed to refer to one 
peculiar flaw to which any deductive 
reasoning in finance is liable. The Govern- 
ment is administered not so much according 
to theories or well-reasoned precepts as by 





* Vol, I. p. 340 
+ Ibid., p. 340. 
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a set of well-tried maxims or expedients 
based on experience. The public demand 
on land presents a striking illustration of 
this fact. Land taxation is governed by 
many considerations, of which custom and 
tradition are not the least important. In 
India, any attempt to over-ride custom and 
tradition which have grown up round the 
various interests in land and to supplant 
them by the forces of economic competition 
is bound to result in grave consequences to 
society. The land-holder and all the 
interests subordinate to him stand in a 
-certain relation to the land, which has 
acquired the sanctity of custom and tradi- 
tion. Any official measure that is likely to 
disturb that relation will be striking at the 
very root of social solidarity and well-being. 
The Regulation I of 1793, which introduced 
the Permanent Settlement, was essentially 
based on this recognition and it is an 
established fact now that but for the 
Permanent Settlement, the security of 
revenues would have been clearly impossible 
aud the stability of the province seriously 
endangered. Economic principles are often 
adhered to in utter disregard of political 
considerations. The contentment and well- 
being of the landed interests of the country 
provide an asset which in value and im- 
portance exceeds the material assets that 
could be obtained by squeezing them on 
strict economic principles. It is a significant 
tendency of modern times that the maximum 
that could be taken as land revenue is 
being steadily diminished in areas which 
are not permanently settled and the period 
of settlement is also being steadily lengthen- 
ed in the case of the temporary settled 
areas of the country. 

In these circumstances, the observations 
of the Statutory Commission could only be 
appreciated with reference to the conditions 
obtaining in the country. On the basis of 
the Permanent Settlement, alienations of 
land have been made and a large number 
of interests has been allowed to grow up 

. between the cultivator and the landholder. 
It is not true that all these interests are in 
the nature of parasites. Reclamation of 
jungles or inaccessible plots of land required 
experienced hands supported by energy 
and industry, and if a landholder for the 
purpose has created a separate interest, 
he has done what every other man with 
ordinary intelligence and common sense 
would bave done. The intermediate interests 


evil and that no consideration 
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are the various limbs that, at a certain rate 


of profit, connect the landholder-with the 
ryots. It is not contended that all of 
these interests are necessary or inevitable, 


but everyone who has any intimate know- 
ledge of how a big zamindary is managed 
will agree that most of these interests 
represent a useful link in the system of 
agriculture. The analysis, given by Major 
Jack in his “Final Report on Bakargunj 
Settlement,” of the processes of sub-infeuda- 
tion in Bengal shows that two of the six 
causes leading to sub-infeudation are based 
on economic necessities, namely, develop- 
ment and promotion of agriculture and that 
another’ cause, namely, the interpolation of 
tenures, is also partly prompted by the 
requirements of managing a large and 
scattered estate. Family ‘arrangements are 
also responsible for a considerable degree 
of sub-infeudation but these together with 


fraudulent transfer can be set off against 
pious benefactions such as the Mohsin 
endowment which have benefited the 
community asa whole On the whole, 
it - would be wrong for anybody to 
make a definite statement ‘that: sub- 
infeudation in Bengal was an avoidable 


is due to the 
zamindars for the . interception of the rent 
which they receive from the ryots by the 
intermediate interests. It is clear that in 
most cases economic necessities, custom and 
tradition have been responsible for the large 
body of interests that are maintained on the 
land. 

To deal with this question of minute sub- 
infeudation which renders the land revenue’ 
system of parts of the country go inelastic, 
it is necessary to proceed ina cautious and 
statesmanlike manner with a due recognition 
of the large interests involved in the complex 
system of land tenures obtaining in our 
country. To accuse roundly the existence of 
these intermediaries that separate the zamin- 
dar from the ryot and to assume, as many 
responsible writers have done, that the land- 
holders have been generally enjoying a huge 
“unearned increment,” due to the Permanent 
Settlement of the public demand on land are 
theses which anyone intimately connected 
with the land systems of India will find it 
difficult to support. There are individual 
instances where the landholder by means of 
good management, thrift and local circam- 
stances which may have prevented any con- 
siderable degree of. sub-infeudation as in 
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Midnapore, has been able to increase his own 
revenue. So far as this is the case, a part 
of the increased revenue may represent what 
is called unearned increment due to the 
growth of population, rise of prices and 
other ineidents of economic progress. But 
even here it must be remembered that a 
considerable part of what is miscalled an 
unearned revenue is due to the reclamation 
of vast lands and jungles, formation of new 
soil not assessed to revenue at the time 
the settlement was made. As regards this, 
it is certainly open to question whether such 
a possibility was or was not contemplated 


when the phrase “in consequence 
of the improvement of their respective 
estates” was inserted in Section 7 
of the Regulation I of 1793. I think, there- 


fore, that the critics of Permanent Settlement 
today should guard themselves against 
making any misleading statement regarding 
“unearned increment,” a term more misunder- 
stood than abused, or declaring roundly 
against the existence of unnecessary parasites 
between the zamindars and the ryots. 

Tf the force eof the arguments in the two 
preceding paragraphs is admitted, the main 
plank of the attack upon the Permanent 
Settlement will be gone. What I have aimed 
to show ebeve is that the Statutory Com- 
mission, since it was no part of their duty to 
investigate. in any detail the actual forms of 
land tenures that have grown in Bengal, 
particularly in the districts of Eastern Bengal, 
they failed to get a correct measure of the 
implications involved in any proposal 
trenching on the Permanent Settlement. 


I now propose to emphasize another 
aspect of the question which is too forgotten. 


I refer to the genesis of the Permanent 
Settlement. It is well-known that the prime 
necessity of the Permanent Settlement was 


the establishment of public credit and the 
stabilization of public revenue. Art VI of 
the Proclamation (Sec. 7 of the Regulation 
of 1793) specifically explains that the great 
object of the Permanent Settlement was to 
out an end, for ever. to the practice of all 
former Governments of altering and raising 
the land tax from time to time. This ex- 
planation is further followed up by the 
concluding paragraph of that 
which it is laid down that 

“The Governor-General in Council trusts that 
the proprietors of land, sensible of the benefits 


conferred upon them, by the public assessment 
being fixed for ever, will exert themselves in the 


“revenues 


section in- 
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cultivation of their lands. under the certainty 
that they will enjoy exclusively the fruits of 
their. own good management and industry. and 
no demand will ever be made upon them, 
or their heirs or successors, by the present or 
any future Government, for an augmentation of. 
the public assessment in consequence of the 
improvement of their respective estates.” 


Commenting on the state of affairs then 
obtaining in the country, Mr. Pattle, a 
former Member of the Board of Revenue, 
makes the following observations : 


“The country brought under the Decennial 
Settlement was for the most part wholly unculti- 
vated. Indeed. such was the state of the country 
from the prevalence of jungle infested by wild 
beasts that to go with any tolerable degree of 
safety fiom Calcutta to any of the adjacent 
districts a traveller was obliged to have at each 
stage four drums and as many torches: besides, 
at this conjuncture, public credit was at its lowest 
ebb, and the Government was threatened with 
hostilities from various powerful Native States. 
Lord Cornwallis’s great and comprehensive mind 
saw that the only resource within his reach in 
this critical emergency was to establish public 
credit and redeem the extensive jungles of the 
country. These important objects, he perceived, 
could only be effected by giving to the country a 
perpetual land assessment made on the gross 
rental with reference to existing productiveness 
and therefore promising to all those who would 
engage the encouragement of an, immense profit 
from extending cultivation. Admitting the sacrifice 
was very great, I think it cannot be regretted when 
it is considered what difficulties it conquered, and 
what prosperity it has introduced and achieved. 
For my part, I am convinced that our continuance 
in the country depends on the adoption of that 
measure, and that our stability could not otherwise 
have been maintained unaltered.” 


I could multiply such quotations from 
responsible authorities and show that the 
raison d'être of the Permanent Settlement 
was the political necessity of a stable 
revenue at a time when no other sources 
of revenue were available to the Govern- 
ment. Year after year the zamindars have 
borne the burden of that revenue which in 
the initial period was admittedly heavy, if 
not ruinous, in its incidence upon the 
landlords. Even now the zamindars of 
Bengal are responsible for about 3/s of the 
of the exchequer of Bengal. 
Nobody says that the zamindars ought to 
be. compensated now for having been 
compelled to bear the substantial portion 
of the revenue burdens of the Government 
at a time when no other classes had begun 
to contribute on anything approaching the 
scale of the land revenue demands. Till 
lately, that is, till the emergency increases 
in the income-tax rates were sanctioned, 
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land revenue bore a greater share of the 
revenues of the country than either customs 
or Income-tax. Even if the landholders were 
capable of bearing additional taxation—an 
easy hypothesis against which I have 
entered a caveat—the question was not 
whether they should do it, but whether the 
burden which they are already bearing is 
not adequate or proper as compared with 
the burdens borne by the other communities 


in India. No impartial obServer would 
deny that the landholders as a class are 


bearing their just and proper share of the 
expenses of the Government, not to speak 
of the past, when they alone bore a major 
share of the liabilities of the Government. 


Assuming that the State has the theore-' 


tical or legal power to change or revise 
previous legislation, I can certainly claim 
that Regulation. I of 1793 stands on a 


different footing. On _ the basis of that 
regulation a settlement has been 
made iavolving a contract, the sanctity 
of which cannot and should not 


be injured. It is only the interpretation of 
the Settlement that concerns us. 
however propose now to take upon myself 
the interpretation of that document” on which 
a vast literature, quite a theatrum legale, 
has evolved. It will be sufficient to stress 
here the fact that even the Judges of the 
High Court who are no partisans of any 
side, have differed in their ‘interpretation 
of the terms of the Regulation. I recognize 
that in a recent case* the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council has given an adverse 
verdict. But that indirectly supports my 
argument that as a matter of financial or 
public policy the Permanent Settlement of 
Bengal need not be examined ih its legal or 


judicial aspect but in its bearing, in the 
first place, on the financial system as a 
whole ‘and in the second place on the 


ability of the zamindars to pay more. 

On the first question, I have already 
indicated my opinion, namely, that the 
gzamindars are already bearing a fair and 
adequate share of the burdens of taxation’ 
and that the recent tendency in other parts 
of India is to restrict the public demand 
on land and to increase the period of 
settlement. From practical considerations, 
therefore, the attempt to interfere with the 
Permanent Settlement or to impose fresh 
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taxes on the zamindars is 
the right direction. Politically also, it is 
unwise, because it is likely to entrench 
severely upon the stability of a class that 
could always be depended upon, on account 
of their status and influence, the creation 
largely of the Permanent Settlement, to 
promote the forces of order and progress. 
Further taxation of zamindars will create a 
panic among them or at any rate acute 
discontent. If we except the intermediate 
interests subsisting on. land the taxable 
margin of the zamindars .becomes small. 
Any further burden on it would invitably 
lead to the disappearance of a large number 
of zamindars as land would then cease to 
yield, in many cases, even a normal return 
on investment. 

The “Final Report on the Settlement. 
Operations in Midnapure (1911-17) discloses. 
the fact that taking the advanced portions 
of the ‘district, the percentage of proprietor’s 
assets taken as revenne (under Permanent. 
Settlement) comes to 584. The assets of 
the proprietors are the rents paid by tenure 


not a move in 


holders and ryots directly under them and 


a valuation of the cultivated area in direct 
possession of the proprietors. The percent- 
age comes down to 31.2, if the total rental 
value of the land is considered instead of’ 
the proprietor’s assets. The rental value 
is the rent paid by the ryots plus a 
valuation of the area in direct possession of 
the proprietors.* 

We have got corresponding figures for 
some of the biggest zamindaries of the 
Bakargunj district in Major Jack’s Report.. 
The proportion of the revenue to the assets 
of the proprietors is very nearly the same 
as in Midnapore, and cases are not rare in 
respect of some of the largest estates that 
75 p. c of proprietor’s assets are taken as 
revenue.t 

It we take these two districts as typical 
of Bengal in a large measure we find that 
on the average about 50 p. c. of the assets. 
of the proprietors are retained by them after 
paying revenue. From this we are tu deduct 
the expenses of managing an estate and 
other incidental charges. Thus in the case 
of the most profitable zamindaries, an annual 
receipt of 20 or 25 p. c. of the rents received 
from the immediate interest below may be 
expected. If the land revenue demand 
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is taken to be about one-third of the’ annual 
rental value of land, then the return to 
the zamindars on this rental value will come 
up to about ten to fifteen per cent of the 
rental value according to the degree of 
sub-infeudation. The return is not very 
high. This is further proved by the fact that 
in cases where land has been -purchased in 
“recent times, the purchase price of an estate 
has never been less than fifteen to twenty 
times the income of the estate-holder which 
brings down the return to so low a figure as 
six or seven p. c. It has been already shown 
that it is not easy to dispossess or expropriate 
all these interests withont jeopardizing the 
agricultural economy of the province. 

This disposes of the question of the 
zamindar’s ability to pay. Is the zamindar 
comparatively better off than the other 
classes of the community ? Asa matter 
of fact, on account of the restrictions 
imposed by tenancy legislation and of 
litigation the resources of the zamindars 
fall far short of what would be regarded 
as a comfortable margina for additional 
taxation. It would be proper to regard 
the land revenue as the counterpart of the 
income-tax or the historical genesis of both 
these impositions indicates’ This is also 
recognized officially. Thus the Government 
of India state that the “land revenue and 
taxes on income are the complement of 
each other, the former being a levy on 
agricultural incomes and the latter on 
industrial and professional income.’* Again, 
as Baden Powell observes, “the land revenue 
becoming more and more in effect a tax 
on agricultural income, the tax on other 
incomes is its direct and logical counter-part.” F 
From economic considerations, it would be 
unfair to assess the zamindats to income- 
tax in addition to the land revenue, or for 
the matter of that, to any other tax, general 
or special. As regards local taxes levied 
for local improvement, I may take the 
liberty of mentioning that the zamindars 
have never shirked their responsibilities in 
this matter and that today the zamindars 
contribute about 76 p. c. of the total income 
of-the district boards. and this contribution 
amounts to about one crore of rupees. 

Imay now, for a moment, return to the 
Regulation I of 1793. The words “in 








* Financez and Revenus Accounts 1929-30, p, 110. 
t Baden-Powell: Land Systems .of British 
India, Yol. L p. 344 fi n. ‘ 
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consequence of the improvement of their 
respective estates’ which occur in that 
i vain. The 
zamindars, I submit, have not been remiss 
in this respect. l have already quoted the 
description given by Mr. Pattle, a former 
about 
the, condition of the country when the 
Decennial Settlement was made. A comparison 
of these conditions with the conditions now 
obtaining will indicate the part which the, 
landlords have played in organizing labour 
and capital towards increasing the extent 
of cultivation and the productivity of the 
country. They have undertaken philanthropic 
works such as the construction of roads 


and bridges, excavation of tanks and 
establishment of schools, colleges and 
charitable dispensaries, donations to 
universities, hospitals and religious institu- 


tions and have contributed to all useful 
organizations like child ‘welfare, agricultural 
and other exhibitions. Many of the 
roads and bridges in several districts bear 
testimony to the generosity and sense of 
responsibility of individual zamindars. [a 
Bengal, they have constructed water-works 
in Serampore, Bally and  Uttarpara, 
Chinsura, Midnapore and other places. lf 


a reference to the various famine reports 
were made, particularly to that of Sir 
Richard Temple of 1873, it would be 


found that the zamindars gave ungrudgingly, 


free of cost, all the land required for 
roads and tanks which were constructed 
during all those  scarcities. Towards the 


education of the country, the zemindars 
have made no niggardly contribution. The 
annual volumes of the earlier reports 
of the Director of Public Instruction of 
Bengal testify to the munificence of zamin- 
dars for educational endowments. As for 
large benefactious, we have the Tagore Law 
Professorship, the Colleges at Rajshahi, 
Berhampore, Krishnagore, Burdwan, Hetam- 
pur, Bhagalpore, the Association for the 
Cultivation of Science, the Medical College 
of Bengal, the Darbhanga Library "Buildings 
of the Calcutta University, the Benares Hindu 
University and various other monuments of. 
the philanthropy of the zamindars and 
taluqdars of India. The establishment of 
Maktabs and Madrasas on the one hand and 
of the Tolis on the other points to the part 
which the landholders have played in the 
maintenance of the indigenous culture of 
India. The benefactions of the Nawabs of 
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Murshidabad and Dacca and of Muhammad 
Mohsin have been equalled by those of very 
few merchant princes of our country. Rent- 
tree lands of value of more than a crore of 
rupees were assigned by the zamindars, of 
their own free will, for the support of men 
professing and pursuing Sanskrit culture. 
Thus, from whatever angle we view 
the problem, the conclusion is irresistible 
that the charge that the zamindars have not 
borne their fair share of the burdens of 
administration of the cost of progress is not 
only unfounded but mischievous. The 
zamindars have amply compensated the 
State for the permanent settlement of the 
revenue. I feel I would not be exaggerating 
if I say that the incidence of taxation has 
been heavier in the case of the zamindars 
than in the case of the other classes of the 
community. They provided the largest and the 
only substantial source of revenue ia the 
past. Till lately they have provided more 
revenue than the income-tax, they must 
pay their revenues in due amount and time 
whether there is scarcity, drought or famine 
and whether they receive their rents or not. 
No Government ask the merchants to pay 
tax on profits which do not accrue. Itis a 
well-known fact that on account of the harsh 
operation of the sale laws and the heavy 
assessment of revenues, many zamindaries had 
to change hands forarrears of revenue. Even 
now, many of the landholders, as already 
shown above, live undoubtedly on a precarious 
margin of profit. Many of these holdings 
are the results of partition or sub-division 
increasing further the cost of management. 
On the other hand, under the existing 
tenaucy legislation, the land-lords have only 
very restricted powers of enhancing the rate, 
not atany event within the fifteen years follow- 
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ing the last enhancement. The rate of 
increase allowed is also very small. Asa result 
we find that .the average incidence of 
rent per acre paid by occupancy tenants varies 
from three to four rupees but the average 
yield in value may be'estimated at about 
Rs. 45 per acre for unhusked rice and more 
than Rs. 60 in the case of jute. The 
incidence of the rent is thus very small. 
It must also be remembered that in times 
of scarcity or distress rents are in many 
cases remitted. The Act of 1929 has further 
safeguarded the interests of the tenants. 

I believe I have made out a case for 
the revision of some of the current ideas 
and, misconcéptions prevalent on this subject. 
Iam aware that Bengal needs additional 
sources of revenue but I hold that the 


‘abolition of the Permanent Settlement is not 


the proper way to do it; on the ‘other hand, 
an additional imposition will make the 
position of a large body of zamindars, 
tenure-holders and ryots extremely precarious. 
A definitive judgment on the Permanent . 
Settlement of Bengal is not to be summarily 
reached. Tov many interests and consider- 
ations are involved in the question and I 
would earnestly ask for a dispassionate and 
unprejudiced -examination of the problem 
with all its implications. I am not unware 
of the shortcomings of the landholders, but 
such shortcomings are visible also in other 
communities. It wil], however, be admitted 
that the landholders have played a useful 
rôle in the social and economic life vf the 
people and in the changing circumstances 
that await them, they will, I hope, rise fully 
to the occasion and continue to make an 
active contribution to social, economie and 
political progress. 
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India and Lancashiré 


, I—The Case for Lancashire 
By HORACE G. ALEXANDER 


S it inevitable that either the Lancashire 
cotton-spinners or the Indian villagers 
must suffer ? Some people think it is. 

I am not convinced. 

Let us admit, in the first place, that India 
has just as much right to determine her 
own fiscal policy as any other ‘country. I 
at least readily agree to that. Then let us 
consider what is India’s true interest. 
Opinions will, of course, vary. I cau only 
state my own. The true economic interest of 
India must mean primarily the interest of con- 
sumers—that is to say, the peasants and the 
workers in the towns. Now, if the peasants could 
spin and weave all their own cloth, without 
interfering with more profitable undertakings, 
that would, to my mind, be an ideal solution 
for them, though it would certainly be 
disastrous to Lancashire. But, if I am 
rightly informed, that really is not a 
practical solution at the moment. It may 
come, but surely not at once. If, then, 
surplus supplies are needed, shall they come 
from the Indian mills, or from England, or 
from Japan? I should say, let them come 
from whatever mills can (without exploitation 
of the mill-workers) produce the best goods 
mt the cheapest price. If a tariff is put 
on to favour the Indian mills, all experience 
of tariffs suggests that the mill-owners will 
raise the price. ven if this leads to 
better wages to the Indian mill-workers, it 
will injure the far larger number of 
consumers. This might be prevented, I 
suppose, by a _ statutory price, if the 
consumers’ interest were powerful enough to 
enforce it. 

But, even so, are the Indian mills at 
present in a position to supply all the kinds 
of cotton goods that India wants? I have 
been assured that the finer counts are not 
yet being produced in any” considerable 
quantity in India. If this is‘true, might it 
not be to India’s advantage, no less than to 
Lancashire’s, to make a temporary arrangement 
for supplying these finer counts, at least 
antil such time as the Indian mills produce 
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them, or until they can be produced 
by hand-spinning and weaving, if that is 
practicable? This would give Lancashire 
the opportunity of adapting herself to the 
change of circumstance that is inevitable. 


I do not suppose there are many Indians 
who want to make Lancashire workers suffer, 
unless such suffering is unavoidable in the 
interest of the people of India. So I put 
forward these suggestions, realizing that they 
may be based on an imperfect appreciation 
of all the facts, in which case they must fall 
to the ground, but hoping thereby to achieve 
the economic prosperity of India without 
bringing greater misery to Lancashire. 


The Lancashire workers proved at the 
time of the American Civil War that they 
could place the emancipation of an alien race 
above their own material interest. Many 
Lancashire workers to-day are strong 
supporters of the Indian demand for freedom. 
But they are not convinced that a complete 
boycott. of their cloth is going to benefit the 
people of India. I must confess that I, too, 
find the economic argument unconvincing. 


One more consideration is in my mind. 
There is one argument that Mahatma Gandhi 
apparently uses which seems to me very 
unconvincing. He seems to suggest that 
because Lancashire has “exploited” India by 
flooding her with cheap mill-made cotton- 
goods, the present depression in Lancashire 
is an inevitable and just retribution. Quite 
apart from the use of the word “exploited” 
in a sense that I do not quite understand 
(I am not at all denying the scandalous methods 
employed in the early days for destroying 
Indian trade and building up English trade 
in its place), I do not believe it is right to 
acquiesce in this idea of retributive justice. 
That human development does often lead 
to great suffering, as often for the innocent 
as for the guilty, cannot be denied, and so 
far human wisdom has not been sufficient to 
anticipate and so to avoid these (on one side) 
disastrous changes of fortune. 
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But to-day we are surely learning a higher 
morality. Whatever crimes have been 
committed by one section of humanity against 
another, we are striving to create a society 
which may be for the benefit of all; and 
so long as our proposals advantage any 
one séction of mankind at the expense of 
real suffering for another section, they are 
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short of perfection. I believe’ that as we 
learn to be generous and loving to those 
who have injured us, we are making it easier 
for them to face up to their own evil deeds, 
and so to produce 
And a change from evil to good in the heart 
of man is, I fancy, the only revolution 
that can redeenf mankind. ` 


[l—The Case for India 


By RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 


HIS article is not a complete presenta- 
tion of the case of Lancashire vs. 
India. It consists of a few comments 

on Mr. Horace G, Alexander’s article. 


In answer to his first question I say, 
Lancashire need not suffer. 
all the facts and figures during his present 
sojourn in England, Mahatma Gandhi has 
arrived at the conclusion that only 3 per cent 
of the decrease in the export of Lancashire 
textiles is due to the Indian political boycott, 
the rest being accounted for by the world-wide 
economic depression and Japan’s competition 
in the textile market. It is not perhaps 
beyond the business ingenuity of England 
to find markets for this 8 per cent in 
countries which do not produce cotton and 
cotton goods, or in the alternative to divert 


‘the activity of the producers of this 3 per cent 


to some other kinds of manufacture. 

Mr. Alexander says that the true economic 
interest of India must mean the interest of 
the peasants and the workers in the towns. 
And in their interest he would allow the 
“surplus supplies” of cloth to come from 
whatever mills (in India or abroad) can 
produce the best goods at the cheapest price. 
In the next paragraph of his article he 
wants only the finer counts to be supplied to 
India by Lancashire.. Now, the peasants in 
our villages and the workers in our towns, 
the direct economic interest of whom alone 
he takes into account, do not consume the 
fine stuff of Lancashire;—they make use of 


‘ coarser goods, which both India and Japan 


can and do supply better than Lancashire. 
So, if the finer coants are to be allowed to 


After considering. 
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come to` India, either it must be in the 
interest of the wealthier classes of India, 
whose interest Mr. Alexander does not and 
need not take into account, or the finer counts 
would displace some of the coarser stuff worn 
by the (rural) peasants and the (urban) workers. 
The latter development, which alone I need con- 
sider, would be undesirable for three reasons. 
First, though we want the masses of India to 
be healthy and comfortable, we do not want 
them to have any craving for or be 
accustomed to luxuries like the finer stuff of 
Lancashire. In the second place, even if the 
finer stuff of Laneashire could be sold here 
cheaper than our coarser Indian fabrics, the 
cheapness would’ be only apparent. For our 
coarser goods Jast longer than Jancashire’s 
finer stuff. In the third place, the ousting 
of our coarser fabrics by Lancashire’s finer 
ones would injure our mills ` This cannot 
be allowed. 


Let me now consider whether it is realy 
to the interest of our peasants aud workers 
to be supplied with the cheapest fabrics, 
irrespective of the country of their manu- 
facture. 


My first contention is that we should noi 
go in for any temporary cheapness, for I am 
sure India will ere long be able to produce 
with power-looms both coarse and fine fabrics 
cheaper than Lancashire, as she did a century 
ago with her hand-looms alone. In proof of the 
last statement, I quote the following passage 
from the evidence of Mr. Robert Brown. 
who “had extensive dealings in cotton piece- 
goods from India,’ before the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords in 1813: 


a real change of heart. . 
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THE CASE FOR INDIA 


Can you, state the difference between the price 
which British white calicoes from the [British] 
manufacturers fetch per yard, and that at which 
Indian white calicoes of nearly the same dimen- 
sions and quality sold [in Britain] at the March 
sales of the [Hast India] Company ?—From a 
calculation I have recently made, I find that, the 
difference is from 30 to GU per cent that is to 
say, that [Indian] goods at the last March sale sold 
by the East India Company at from 30 to 60 per 
cent less than the same qualities, width, and _des- 
criptions could be bought from the [British] 
manufacturers. 

My second contention is that, even if 
Indian textile manufacturers could never 
compete in the Indian market with British 
manufacturers without a protective tariff and 
a popular boycott of Lancashire goods, 
which is extremely unlikely, it would 
be to the advantage of the masses 
to pay a higher price for Indian goods. 


For, in the first place, some of them would 
gain directly by producing more cotton, 
some by spinning and weaving in their 


cottages, and some as wage-earners in the 
increasing number of cotton mills. Ja the 
second place, .they would gain indirectly 
also. As more money would flow into the 
hands of the mill-owners, their agents and 
retail séllers and various other classes in the 
coney; Government would have more 
revenue to spend for education, sanitation 
and agricultural and industrial development ; 
and as Government must sooner than later 
become national, such increased expenditure 
for the benefit of the masses is certain. 
Another indirect gain to the masses from 
various classesin India getting richer would be 
that these classes would spend more for the 
removal of illiteracy and ignorance by 
opening and conducting schools, colleges and 
universities and for the relief of people in 
distress from epidemics, scarcity and famine, 
floods, storms, earthquakes, ete. Mr. 
Alexander can ascertain what the British 
philanthropic mill-owners and  mill-hands 
have hitherto done for India along these lines. 

Jf Indian mill-owners raise prices by 
taking advantage of a protective tariff, we 
know how to fight them. In any case, if they 
do get rich by raising prices, I have shown 
how even that will be of direct and 
jndirect advantage to the Indian masses, 
which the enrichment of Lancashire has 
never been and will not in all probability 
be in future. 

As to the kind of temporary arrange- 
ment suggested by Mr. Alexander for 
Lancashire’s advantage, I do not know 
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how that can be practically arranged. For, 
as the days and weeks and months and 
years pass, the number and productive 
capacity of India’s spinning wheels, hand- 
looms, spinning mills and weaving mills have 
been increasing. If an exact sliding scale of 


imports . from abroad adapted to this 
continuous increase could be devised, it 
would be worth considering. Supposing 
such a scale could be devised, India 
could give preference to Lancashire 
only on the condition laid down by 
Mahatma Gandhi being fulfilled, namely, 


that Great Britain would agree to India 
being as free in her internal affairs and 
external relations as Great Britain herself. 
Otherwise there is no reason why Lancashire 
should be preferred: to Japan—it was not 
Japan which ruined Indian industries -by 
deliberate misuse of political power. 

I am not, of course, admitting that we 
should import any textiles from abroad. 
We should, if necessary, consume less cloth 
than we do. India’s power of adapting herself 
to voluntary and involuntary semi-nudity 
cannot be measured. Under a National 
Government, I would support, if necessary, 
stringent sumptuary regulations as to each 
family’s and individuals consumption of 
cloth. ` 

As for Lancashire getting sufficient time 
to adapt herself to India’s doing without 
Lancashire goods, I think Lancashire, if she 
were righteous and wise and farsighted, has 
had ample notice. 

She got the first serious notice during 
the Bengal anti-Partition agitation 25 years 
ago. The second notice was given 10 years 
ago at the inception of Non-co-operation. 
The third notice was given last year. But 
Lancashire has grown neither wise nor 
righteous. Instead, British capitalists are con- 
spiring with the separatist Moslems to sell 
their goods in India with their help, and now 
with the help of the British Imperialist dodge 
of tying the rupee to the tail of the sterling. 
I shall believe in Lancashire’s sincere support 
of Iadia’s demand for freedom when I find 
some more tangible proof than words, words, 
words. 


Regarding the use of the English word 
exploitation, as Mr. Alexander is an English- 
man, it is not for a foreigner to convince him 
that Mr. Gandhi has used it in a correct 
sense, though personally I am sure he has. 

As regards retribution, I have not read 
anywhere that Mahatma Gandhi has actually 
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used the argument ascribed to him by the 
writer. Personally I do not wish the 
Lancashire people to suffer. But if it was 
natural for Lancashire capitalists and working- 
men to profit by the iniquitous policy which 
enriched Britain and, impoverished India, it 
is not for a humble individual like myself 
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to call in question the justness of the law 
which may make them also sufter the con- 
sequences of that unrighteous policy. 

I am neither a teacher of higher morality 
nor a philanthropist. So I must not attempt 
to soar into the heights where Mr. Alexander 
roams with such ease. 
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INDIANS ABROAD 


i By BENASRIDAS CHATURVEDI 


[Here is the article of Mr. R. B. Pandya, Director 
of the Kenya Daily Mail, referred to in our notes 
in The Modern Review of Oct. 1931. 

BENARSIDAS CHATURVEDI] 


The Coming Struggle in Kenya 


“Kenya Lost Everything Lost.” 

This 8. O. S. was sent to India by the 
Right Honourable V. 8. Srinivas Sastri some 
years ago. 

Time is fast approaching when ` the same 
S. 0. S. will hare to be repeated because 
India’s outpost is again threatened and is in 
imminent danger of being overpowered. 

In order to appreciate the situation ‘and 
understand it in its proper perspective, 
knowledge of principal events leading to the 
appointment and sitting of Joint Parliamen- 
tary Committee is essential. 

The hostilities began in 1919 when Indians 
-werc excluded from the franchise given to 
Europeans. Representations were made as a 
result of which agreement was reached 
between the India Office and the Colonial Office. 
This agreement is known as  “Wood- 
Winterton Agreement.” It is of interest to 

‘remember that Mr. Wood is the present Lord 
Irwin, the ex-Viceroy of India. The Kenya 
Government rejected the agreement against 
even the wishes of the Colonial Office. The 
White settlers of Kenya threatened rebellion 
and arrangements were actually made to 
spirit away the Governor and ship the 
Indians back to India if the Colonial Office 
insisted on keeping to the -terms of the 
agreement. 

The Colonial Office issued a white paper in 
1923 where it gave Indians communal 
franchise and, five seats on the Legislative 


Council as against eleven for Europeans. 
Highlands were reserved for the Europeans 
only. The Indian community summarily 
rejected this white Paper proposals, non-co- 
operated with the Government and, to show 
their intense feeling of- resentment, 
resorted -to the policy of non-payment of the 
Poll Tax. Backed by strong public opmion 
in India the community stood fast. The 
Imperial Government stated that the question 
was kept open. Then in order to show 
that they were always reascnable in their 
attitude, Indians agreed to have themselves 
represented by nomination on the Councils 
till the question of franchise was settled. 
Sir Edward Grigg, the then Governor of 
Kenya, misinterpreted this spirit of co- 
operation while he was in England and said , 
in one of his speeches that Indians had ) 
accepted the communal franchise and that 
the franchise question in Kenya had been 
solved ! Sir Edward at this time was in 
England for some very important purpose. 
The Colonial’ Office had summoned the 
Governors of Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika 
for the purpose of discussing the question 
of the advisability of federation or the 
closer union of these territories. Sir Edward 
Grigg had very high. ambitions. He had a 
sort of understanding with the Kenya 
settlers in the matter of federation. The 
settlers desired to have Swaraj first and they 
had asked that as a price of their consent 
to federation to which they were otherwise 
opposed. The Governor of Uganda was 
lukewarm about these proposals whilst the 
Governor of Tanganyika was opposed to 
any sort of federation with Kenya. ‘ 
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The Colonial Office therefore appointed a 
Royal Commission under the chairmanship 
of Sir Hilton Young in November 1927 
to consider certain questions relating to the 
closer union of the Dependencies in Eastern 
and Central Africa and allied subjects.” 

Tne Imperial Government said in their 
white paper of 1923: 

“In the administration of Kenya His  Majesty’s 
Government regard themselves as exercising trust 
on behalf of the African population and they are 
unable to share or delegate this trust, the object 
of which may be defined as the protection and 
advancement of the Native Races.” 


They also declared in very clear and 
precise’ terms their policy regarding the 
position of immigrant communities. Referring 


to this the white paper said:— 


“Primarily Kenya is an African Territory and 
His Majesty’s Government think it necessary 
definitely to record their considered opinion 
that the interest of the African Natives must be 
paramount and that if and when these interests 


and the interests of immigrant communities should 
conflict the former should prevail.” 
The Indian community accepted this 


position readily as they saw that it was for 
the good of the children of.the soil. The 
Europeans understood it in the light of 
make-shift and make-believe. They knew that 
Government could never use this policy 
against them in Kenya. 

The appointment of a commission to enquire 
in to the possibility of closer union was 
utilized: to wriggle out of the position accept- 
ed by settlers in 1923. This is clear from 
the following clauses in the terms of re- 
ference of the commission. 


“To make recommendations in 
possible changes in the powers and compositions 
of various legislative councils of the several 
territories (a) as a result of the establishment of any 
federal council or other common authority (b) 
so as to associate more closely in the responsibili- 
ties and trusteeship of Government the immigrant 
communities domiciled in the country.” 

In 1923 it was regarded that Imperial 
Government can not delegate or share this 
trusteeship of Natives. In 1927 the Royal 
Commission was charged to find out how to 
associate more closely in the responsibilities 
and trusteeship of Government the immigrant 
races domiciled in country ! 

So suspicious were Indians of the intentions 
of Sir Edward Grigg that seeirg his influence 
in the appointment and terms of reference 
of the Commission, strong movement for its 
boycott began. It was with very great 
difficulty and due to the presence of the 


regard to 
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representative of the Government of India, 
who were sent there to help the Indian 


community, that the oppositionists were 
prevailed upon to withdraw their resolution 


from the open session of the Congress. 


Tae COMMISSION SUBMITTED its Report 


The recommendations did not satisfy the 
settlers as the principle of Native Trusteeship 
enunciated in the white paper of 1923 was 
repected and upheld. The Commission did 
not give them official majority in Kenya 
Council. Closer Union was recommended 
with the appointment of a High Commissioner 
and the creation of an advisory Council. 
To this central body important subjects had 
to be transferred. i 

The Commission did only partial justice 
to tbe claim for common franchise put 
forward by Indians. Referring to this 
question they said:— 

“Our view is that inas much as the progress 
of the territory must depend on co-operation 
between the races the ideal to be aimed at is a 
common roll on an egual franchise with no 
discrimination between the races.” 

This excellent view was hedged in by a 
very strange condition which in effect nullified 
the value of. the Commission’s view. They 
said:— 

“It is at the same time clear that this ideal can 
be realized only by consent and that the consent of 
the European community can only be obtained 
if they are given a feeling of security that 
their interests and institutions are not inany danger 
of being overwhelmed by the mere number of other 
communities.” 

The point to be remembered here is that this 
so called “theory of consent” is to be applied 
to one side only, namely, to the Europeans. No 
consent has to be sought when the communal 
form of franchise is to be applied to Indians 
against their strong desire and protests. 
Europeans are not prepared to consent to a 
common roll as they have declared their 
opposition to it from the very beginning. 
The Local Government was not of course 
keen on finding out means of getting the 
consent of Europeans. Consent was not 
forthcoming, so the common roll was not to be 
introduced and although claim for a common 
roll was considered to be “an ideal to be 
aimed at. and attained,” that was to remain 
a pious wish of some five well-meaning and 
benevolent gentlemen of the Commission. 

As in India after the signing of Gandhi- 
Irwin truce deliberate attempts were made 


_by the Civil Service. to break the truce, so 
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in Kenya also deliberate attempts were made 
by the Imperial Government to shelve the 
recommendations of the Hilton-Young 
Commission in so far as they affected the 
White settlers. 

The Conservative Colonial Secretary then 
deputed Sir Samuel Wilson, the permanent 
Under-Seeretary of State for the Colonies, 
to go to Kenya and find out points of 
agreement with Europeans and to bring an 
agreed solution which the Government could 
put into force immediately. 


Government of India deputed Mr. Sastri 
to help the Kenya Indians at the time of 
the arrival of Sir Samuel. 


It was believed that Sir Samuel will try 
to have agreement on the question of 
franchise and for tbat purpose will not fail 
to take advantage of the presence of Mr. 
Sastri who most probably was selected by 
the. Government of India for this very 
purpose. Sir Samuel evaded the proposals 
of the Indian community on this question 
and applied himself to the task of having 
an agreed solution of other political matters 
on which there was difference of opinion 
between the Government and different 
sections of the European community of 
Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika.” 


When Sir Samuel Wilson’s report was 
published if proved so reactionary in its 
proposals that it met with achorus of opposi- 
tion from the East African Indians. The report 
was also condemned by prominent public 
men and the Press in India. 


Fortunately, however, there took place a 
change in the Government of Great Britain. 
Sir Samuel Wilson was a nominee of the 
Conservative Government and he had to report 
to the Labour Secretary of State. Knowing 
perbaps the intention of the late Government 
in sending Sir Samuel Wilson to Kenya, Lord 
Passfield, the new Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, appended a- small note in which he 
declared that, the report of Sir Samuel Wilson 
was not to be taken in any way as committing 
His Majesty’s Government to the acceptance 
of the proposals or agreement with the views 
expressed therein. 

Next came the publication of the state- 
ment of the conclusions of His Majesty’s 
Government as regards closer union in Kast 
Africa. In this very important document 
far reaching conclusions 
very careful consideration. 

The Government definitely ruled out the 


were recorded after. 
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possibility of non-official majority in Kenya 
Council. The statement says :— 
“The goal of constitutional evolution, in Kenya, ' 


as elsewhere.. is admittedly responsible government 
by a Ministry representing an electorate in which 
every section of the population finds effective 
and adequate voice. But that goal can not be 
reached at an eariy date in a community where 
it has so far been practicable to enfranchise less 
than one per cent of the population and where 
the idea of any substantial extention of franchise 
finds little general support” 


As regards the common franchise the 
statement says :-- 


“With regard to Franchise for the legislative 
council of Kenya His Majesty’s Government are 
of opinion that the establishment of a common 
roll is the object to be aimed at and attained 
with an equal franchise of a civilization or educa- 
tion character open to all races. They have not 
however sufficient evidence before them either 
from political or geographieal standpoint to say 
in what manner this desirable end can be reached. 
Tn these circumstances H's Majesty’s Government 
propose that an_ enquiry should be undertaken 
by the High Commissioner, when appomted, as 
to what is the most practicable action to be taken 
in this direction in the immediate future.” 

On the subject of native policy the 
Government in unequivocal terms declared 
for the “paramountcy of native interests”. 
The memorandum’ published by the Govern- 
ment on this subject bears the following very 
important note from the Secretary of State :— 


“The officers administering the governments 
of these territories have been asked to take 
immediate steps to ensure that the policy in 
regard to native administration in these territories 
is brought into strict conformity, if in any respect 
this is not at present the case with that laid 
down in the memorandum.” 

It is well to point out however that these 
specifice instructions have beem deliberately « 
disobeyed by the Government of Kenya. 
The Kenya native policy is a flagrant breach 
of the Imperial native policy and the 
Secretary of State who proved himself so 
broad-minded and generous in writing the 


memorandum, showed himself to be utterly 
powerless in making his policy effective in 
Kenya. 


Europeans in Kenya were greatly enraged 
on the publication of the statement of Govern- 
ment and their memorandum on native 

policy. All sorts of threats were made by 
the European journals and prominent settlers. 
Particularly ; the organization of settlers, the 
Convention, went into bysterics over these 


papers. 


The drama of enquiries, 
yet over. 


however, was not 
The statement recorded the con- 
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clusions of His Majesty’s Government but 
these conclusions were not final! They were 
as yet to besubmitted to the Joint Parliamen- 
tary Committee where again the drama of 
evidency and statements of witnesses was to 
be staged. 

The final scene of evidence before the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee is now over 
The representatives of vatious communities 
who had been to London have returned. 

<- The representativs of settlers in their 
evidence before the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee have very strongly pressed for 
the continuation of communal franchise and 
for.finally declaring that to be the policy 
of Government. They wanted other political 
problems to be postponed but wanted this 
particular problem. of franchise to be settled 
once for all and that too in their favour ! 


Indians are primarily 
one thing—the common 
neither federation nor closer union They 
want their rights to be adequately and 
effectively safeguarded. They want the high- 
lands to be made open for every one and they 
want segregation to go root and branch. 
They can not afford to wait for the solution 
of these important problems as they have 
been waiting for the very same thing all 
these years since 1919. 

The report of the Indian delegates from 
London on their return to Kenya is alarming 
enough. At the dinner given to them in Nairobi 
Mr. Phadke said. “We are not in a position 
to tell you all that has ben told us. We 
are under pledge of confidence. The p sition 
ends in this. Our case is just but ‘admini- 
strative exigencies’ prevent the British 
Government from doing it full justice.” - 

The delegates’ report regarding the interest 
taken by the India Office in this affair is also. 
very disappointing. Mr. Patel who visited 
the India Office while he was in London said 
in his speech at the dinner “The India Office 
knew no more of Kenya than they knew 
about thé man in the moon. They even knew 
nothing about the Wood-Winterton Agree- 
ment! The India Office was the channel of 
communication between the Colonial Office and 
the Government of India and no more.” 


roll. They want 


concerned with . 
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Mr. Phadke, with the consent of his 


coleague, Mr. Patel, said: 


- “A time is coming when non-payment of taxes 
may) have to be resorted to. Politics are always 
fluid and what may be poison at one time may be 
the remedy at another, and I have come to believe 
that non-payment of taxes is going to be our 
remedy against this contagious disease of “admini- 
strative exginencies.” 


It is to be particularly remembered that 
both Mr. Patel and Phadke are leaders of 
responsible political opinion in Kenya. 


The -Kenya Dvrily Mail makes the 
following comments over this situation :— 


_ “Both Messrs. Phadke and Patel have been — 
disillusioned about the fairness and justice of 
the Imperial Government and they have not been 
able to see any difference between the Labour 
party in office and the Conservatives. ‘Mr. Phadke 
in his speech anticipates that it may be necessary 
to resort to the non-payment of tax struggle in „this 
country by. the Indian community in order to 
draw attention to the seriousness of the situation 
both in India and England. Mr. Phadke enjoys 
the reputation of a man of well-balanced and 
moderate views and being a lawyer he does not 
express them without due regard to urgency and 
importance. We are frankly alarmed at the 
seriousness of the situation and we give all the 
more importance and attention to'it because it 
comes from Mr. Phadke who is never out for 
any claotrap ade and fame. It is essential 
that public opinion in India be kept informe as 
regards the present position. It will entail a 
very great sacrifice on the part of Mr. Patel, but 
we hope he will be able to make that sacrifice 
and go to India to discuss the whole situation 
with the Indian leaders and the Government of 
India before it is too late. We can assure both 
Mr. Phadke and Patel that whatever they advise 
in the best interest of the community would have 
very careful consideration and if the Congress decides 
to recommence the struggle by non-co-operation 


‘and non-payment of tax they will find the whole 


community solidly united at their back.” 


In the renewal of the straggle for their 
rights it is to be remsmbered that Kenya 
Indians are not fighting for their own selfish 
interests only. They are fighting the battle 
of twenty-five lakhs of Indians abroad and they 
are fighting for the self-respect and honour of 
Tndia, and they expect that: they will get 
all the moral support from the motherland 
which they entirely deserve. ` 


“The Aftermath of de North Beng. Flood 


By Pir REBATIMOHAN LAHIRI, ma. 


ITHIN the last ids flood has visited 
the North Bengal twice. It made 
its first appearance in 1922 towards 

the close of the autumn. Its devastation was 
‘then confined to parts of Bogra and 
Rajshahi districts only. The country responded 
splendidly to the call of Acharyya Prafulla 
. Chandra Roy and -a huge sum of money was 
collected within a short time and every 
possible attempt was made to lessen the 
. sufferings of the people struck by the unfore- 
seen calamity. But these were palliative 
measures dealing with the side-issues of the 
problem and no serious attempts were made 


to strike at the root-cause of the havoc. 


At that time I-sent a letter to the Press in 
which I pointed out among other things that 
the Sara-Sirajganj railway, which prevented 
the free passage of the surplus water that 
flowed down from the Brahmaputra, was 
mainly responsible for the sad catastrophe 
and asked the railway authorities to construct 
a greater number of culverts which would 
carry the large volume of water that could 
not find any other natural outlet. 

The question was taken up by the late Sir 
Ashutosh Chaudhuri who paid a visit to 
our village (situated on the Sara-Sirajganj 
railway line) and held a discussion with us. 
Mainly through his efforts one large culvert 
was constructed near the Saratnagar station 
and the matter unhappily ended there. 
aim of the present article is not however 
to devise means to prevent the recurrence 
of floods. We .are not of those who think 
that these floods are natural calamities and 
as such are beyond the control of human 
. agencies, The silting up of many old rivers 
and the shrinking of river-beds due to the 
construction of railway bridges are many of 
the causes that lie at the root of the floods. 

This year the flood made its appearance 
in the earlier part of the autumn when the 
cultivators of North Bengal were preparing to 
gather the seasonal harvests. This time the 
strain on the people has been very severe, 
the flood appearing in the wake of general 
depression and the political turmoil from 
which the country at large has been suffering 
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for. the last two years. Thus the cup of 
misery was already full to the brim, The 
rest was done by this devastating flood, 
which in its mad fury has washed away tlie.’ 
entire jute and paddy crops. So complete 
has-been the work of destruction that many 
middle-class families which were once so 
prosperous and hospitable have been compelled 
to seek the aid of charitable organizations for 
their means of subsistence. - 

The Bengal Provincial Hindu Sabha opened 
a relief centre at Lahirimohanpur (Pabna) to 
relieve the distress of the flood-stricken people 
at a time when the people bad hardly 
recovered from the first shock of ‘the flood. 
The centre at first began its relief operations 
with 18 villages, comprising an area of 16 
square miles. Day by day its work expanded 
as the distress and sufferings of the people . 
went on increasing. At present, 700 families . 
belonging to 80 different villages are getting 
regular help from the Hindu Sabha. ‘The 
centre has already covered an area of 256 
square miles and the days of greater. hardship 
are yet to come. This part of the Pabna 
district—stretching from Ullapara to Dilpashar 
has been the worst affected; even the 
dwellings of many people have been washed 
away. The Bagdi community of Patiabera 
are still living in the huts which they raised 
provisionally when their permanent houses 
collapsed- at the impact of the floods. 
Famine and pestilence, the twin sisters of 
destruction, are staring the people in the 
face. Asiatic cholera has broken out 
virtually in many parts of this wide area. 
At Patiabera five persons belonging to two 
families have died in course of a few hours. 
To -arrest the further spread of this terrible 
disease the local Hindu Sabha authorities have 
adopted preventive measures. ‘I'he services of 
were requisitioned and they 
inoculated 600 people last week, when they 
gathered to receive the weekly dole of rice 
from the Mohanpur centre. 

The situation, far from showing any sign 
of improvement, is worsening day by day. 
For want of sufficient funds we have been 
compelled against our will to withdraw our 
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The Bengal Provincial Hinda Sabha Lriaging relief to the victims of the floods 





The flooded are as cf North Bengal 


helping hand from Jamalpore and Ralimpore 
—tivo of our outlying centres. 

Not only sufficient funds will be required 
to feed this hapless peoples as the relief 
work is to be carried on into the middle of 
March next, when another harvest will be 


52—11 


due, but 


means also should be devised to 


solve the problem of the floods—which like 


malaria and kala-azar has nearly made a 
permanent settlement in Bengal and would. 


greet us 
six years. 





with its awful visits every five or — 
It has been found by investiga- 
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Some more victims of the floods 


tion that people suffer most because they 
mainly depend on agriculture and have no 
other: means of livlihood. Attempts are being 
made by the Hindu Sabha to introduce cottage 
industries in this. part of the district. 
Already we have started a biri factory, which 
is. thriving. The water has subsided 
and receded back to its normal level. The 
ground has become fit for sowing. Asa 
timely solution of the problem, let the agri- 
cultural experts think of some crops which 
may be used as a substitute for paddy 
and may be sown and harvested in less time. 
Many people are living on saluk and, as a 
consequence of it, suffering from diarrhoea 
and dysentery. It is not possible for a single 
organization to feed and clothe these countless 
people for months together—specially when 
sufficient funds are not forthcoming. We 
fear, we shall be under the painful necessity 
of leaving our unhappy flood-stricken brethren 


in the grip of winter and famine, which are 
fast approaching. They may have to be 
forsaken at a time when they will require 


our help most. 


To-day is Dusserah—the day of peace, 
amity and goodwill. The Bengali Hindus all 
over the world are celebrating this day in a 
befitting manner, wishing prosperity and 
peace to friends and enemies alike. But here 
in this part of Bengal, small groups of people, 
pale-looking and famished, have been appearing 
in countless streamsfrom morning till evening 
before the gate of the relief-office and asking 
for a handful of rice and nothing more. 
Dire calamity has made them forget their 


age-long tradition and custom, This is the 
effect of the floods. The nature has dono its 
work. Shall we not rise superior to it and 


conquer it? Therein lies the test of modern 
civilization and its agents. 
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From among ‘those ex-students of the Mrs. Suara Ray, first Indian Indy to 


Benares Hindu University who are registered obtain M. Ed. degree of Leeds University, 
graduates, ten are elected members of its now Lady Principal Kamrunnessa — Girls’ 
Court. for five years. The first election took School, Dacca. e : 
place this year. Among the ten elected are 

three ladies :—Srivatt Asa ADHIKARI, MA, 
Srat Garor Devi. Marmor awb Srami 
Kesnag Kumar SHARGA. 








Srimati Gargi Devi Mathur Mrs. Sujata Ray 
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Mrs. Purviva Basak bas taken a 
teacher's diploma from the University of 
London. 


The New Delhi Women’s Association 


This association, devoted to social welfare 
work and women’s uplift, was founded in 
1928 and has recently completed its three 
years’ of existence. 





Mrs. Purnima Basak 





The New Delhi Women’s Association 





Christ as a’ Revolutionary and a Nationalist 


The Young Men of India, Burma and 
Cylon publishes an article by the Rev. E. C. 
Dewick, m. a. on some recent tendencies of 
German biblical scholarship ahd their signi- 
ficance for India. The occasion for this is the 
publication of a notable book by Dr. Robert 
Eisler, a German scholar; in which the author 
presents a very novel view of the personality 
of Jesus. The basis of Dr. Hisler’s reconstruc- 
tion is the discovery: by: him of some slavo- 
nic accounts of .Jesus, which are supposed 
to be parts of the original text, of Josephus, 
omitted from the Greek version. ` 

‘The most striking part of Dr. Hisler’s 
presentation of the personality of Jesus is 
that in which he delineates Jesus as a 
Jewish -revolutionary nationalist. About 
this point Mr. Dewick says : 


A wore serious challenge to traditional. Christian. 
belief is raised by ‘those passages which suggest 
that Jesus was closely connected. with the Jewish 
Revolutionary Movement. From one point of view, 
it might seem that, for, the Christian teacher in 
India, such, a conclusion would be. actually of 
assistance, in commending the - Christian message. 
For in the present state of tense Nationalist feeling 
in India, it is difficult to enlist sympathy on’ behalf 
of anyone whose teaching does not seem to 
support the claims of a nation struggling for its 
liberty against Jinperial domination. But in the 
New Testament record, Jesus definitely abstains 
from any direct support of the Jewish’ Nationalist 
. Movement : while He shows nc disposition to cringe 
before Roman Imperialism, and condemns the 
Jewish ‘minions’ of the’ Roman Government with 
-contemptuous denunciation, at the same time, He 
decisively and repeatedly refuses to ally himself 
with Jewish Nationalism. This political neutrality 
of Jesus, is frankly disappointing to the Indian 
Nationalist, who fails'to find here any direct 
support for his own’ political policy.’ But if. Dr. 
Eisler is right in his contention that Jesus was 
closely associated Revolttionary Jewish Nationalism 
this would seem to offer an immediate point .of 
contact between _ the policy of Jesus and the 
desires of Young India to-day, e r 

Moreover. the Christ .of Eisler, is not without 
a beauty, pathos and charm of His own, of which 
Dr. Eisler himself is by no means unconscious. 
His book contains some striking references: to Jesus. 
In one passage he speaks of Him ds :— ` ` 

“The great. King. who never reigned; . the 
servant of the Lord who has yet left on all mankind 
an imprint; compared with which ‘those of all the 
great world-eonquerors - and world-destroyers 


both before and after him must be regarded as , 
trifling and insignificant” (p. 35) 

In another, he speaks of Him as :— S 

“A man--if it is possible to. call this regal 
beggar, glowing with faith in his God, and filed 
with, divine inspiration, —this poor and crippled 
wandering workman, whose words’ have now for 
almost two millennia resounded through the world, 
by the same miserable name which designates also 


‘the human herd.” (p. 568). 


_ Yet, in spite of this note of generous apprecia- 
ation, we cannot disguise the fact that the figure 
of Jesus Christ, as -painted_ by Dr. Eisler, has in 
it defects, weaknesses and errors which would 
make it impossible for-such a figure ever to hold 
that central place in the devotion of mankind, 
which Jesus Christ has held in historic Christen- 
dom. A leader who is so much. entangled with 
the less noble elements of political controversy, so 
ready to surrender his own ideals of non-violence 
when they fail to achieve success, so willing to 
adopt the method of armed revolt against Rome 
asa regrettable necessity (Hisler, p. 570) ;—such 


-á leader may compel our admiration and our pity: 


but he cannot claim our whole-hearted allegiance, 
still less our worship. 
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The Effects of Rationalization 


Professor -Gustay Cassél - writes in The 
Mysore Economic Journal -on ‘the distur- 
_bances in the world economy,. and in course 
-of- his ‘article deals with the ‘effects of 
rationalization : iai í 


Industry has endeavoured to gain compensation 
‘for the high ‘wages: by those improvements in 
technique and organization, which are — usually 
summed up under the term “rationalization.” In 
part, these endeavours havé been very successful, 
‘and have provided a gréatly extended market for 
certain ‘products, such as automobiles. But ration- 
alization is very unevenly distributed, and moreover 
it séems to have‘ but slightly, affected those 
branches of production. and distribution - which 
‘chiefly have in, view the requirements of the, 
consumer. This is yet another explanation of the 
increase inthe cost of living as compared with 
other prices. . : artes 

The prevalent viéw that rationalization has 
created -unemployment is hardly correct. But for 
the thoroughgoing rationalization which ‘has been 
carried out, industrial goods produced with such 
costly labour would have been too expensive, the 
-market- would have; been more curtailed, and 
unemployment would have been on a still larger 
scale. Rationalization must therefore be regarded 
as the means whereby the increase’ in the price 
of the products has been limited, and a market 
provided. despite rising wages. Indeed, rationaliza- 
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tion has in a large measure thus rendered possible 


an increase in wages which would otherwise have - 


been out of the question. ieee 
. The combined effect of-rationalization- and the 
Increasé. of wages is- that the standard of quality-of 


labour has been raised. ° Highly rationalized _indus-’ 


tries -have no- use- for second-rate labour. Indeed. 
the risk that-this labour may in‘a large measure be 
exposed to permanent unemployment is one of the 
leading social “economic problems that have arisen 
In connection with . recent developments. We shail 
evidently be confronted ‘with the special problem 
of finding suitable forms for the. employment - of 
. second-rate labour. . >` 
In ‘agriculture also rationalization has been 
carried out on a very extensive scale, thus 
rendering possible the production of certain goods 


at prices which are far below what was previously. 
The most striking . example. 


conceived possible, C 
is perhaps the production of rubber. Also in the 


.case of other produce, such. as sugar and wheat,- 
rationalization has rendered possible'a considerable. 


reduction in the costs of production: But from 


the, point of ‘view of the world economy: this: 


reduction: has scarcely been an advantage. If 
rationalization is to be of any ‘value in the social 
e-onomy, it must, of course, be accompanied by 
the closing down of: establishments ‘which do not 
pay, thus by the concentration of production to 
ighly rationalized business. But, so long as almost 
every country refuses to desist from a production 
of, eg. -sugar and. wheat which is no longer 
remunerative under present conditions, rationaliza- 
tion in these fields will nearly entail, overproduction 
and an accuthulation of unsalable stocks. _ : 
. Indeed, it may be stated in . general “that the 
intensification’ of protectionism which 


closely connected with increased unemployment, ` is, 
1n a great measure, robbing the world of ‘the fruits of 
rationalization: Whilst production is -being equipped 


with ‘the - must: consummate technical aids ‘and.a’ 
great deal of capital is being invested ih increasing ' 
the output capacity, uneconomic production is,. at’ 


‘the same” time,. maintained. The division of the 
world market into areas which are being- fenced off 
from one another in increasing measure thus 


entails a needless extension of the world’s produc- ` 


tive machinery. The consequence is, an undue 
shortage makes itself particularly - felt in the 
colonial and agricultural countries, which still 
require an abundant. supply -of capital- for the 
development of their natural resources. - The 
shortage in the supply of capital to these. countries 
is further aggravated. by the heavy taxatiðn of 
capital in the money-lending countries. ‘This 


tendency greatly retarded the development of the’ 


world economy after the war and. is evidently -still 
exercising its repressive effects. 


` Islam's Contribution to the Library Movement 


“Mr. S. R. Ranganathan tells us -in Triveni ` 


what Islam has done for the library move- 
ment : 4 ; - f f 

While the Library. movement, _ aS ` we 
_ understand it today, is quite modern, some of 
-the: fundamental notions. of the. modern Library 
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to be incompetent, it is not unusual to send 


atic , has, been . 
characteristic of the post-war period, and which is: 


-ment or papyrus and hence 
‘expensive and beyond the reach of average men. 


movement have been in existence even in the 
long past. The Muhammadans of Western’ Asia 


- should be said to have been pioneers -in Library. 


matters even as. early’ as the 10th century. We 
are told that the. city of. Baghdad. had-as many 
as 36 public‘libraries ‘about the end. of the 10th 
century. About the same ` time . Cairo. had a 
famous library known as the House of Learning, 
but we get some interesting details which have 
a peculiarly. modern flavour’, from the Persian - 
town—Ramhurmuz. The public library of this 
town not only had-a rich collection, of books 
but, what is more important, a` learned - librarian, 
well-versed in Philosophy. The other officers of 
that library were .chosen from the elite of the 
town. It will be easily recognized that the notion 
that some of our libraries - of today have about 
the kind of persons that should. be recruited as 
librarians, is: so. much at variance. with the 
practice ‘of Ramhurmuz: It-is not infrequently 
believed that the library is a place for. ill-educated , 
never-do-wells of- all sorts. -If a teacher is found 
im 
to the library. Not long ago I received a pathetic 
letter from a- high ‘placed official asking :whether 
I could not take on my. ‘staff a middle-aged man 
who had failed- in the School Final Class on a 
dozen occasions and: hence could not get: entry into 
any other office. When I myself was appointed 
Librarian of the University of Madras, seven’ years 
ago, some of my well-wishers. keeping ‘high 
positions in the-educational world were sorry that: 
I was so soon getting into a place which was only 
fit for a superannuated old man unfit for any hard 
work and incapable. of any_initiative. “While suck- 
crude notions prevail éven in. the twentieth century,’ 
it is indeed very remarkable that the Muhammadans 


of Persia should have evaluated the functions of-a 


librarian in such a different nianner in such far-off 


ays. * eons o 
. While in these matters the Muhammadan 
libraries of the middle ‘ages appear to anticipate 
most of the latest developments . of the. -moderi 
library . movement,. the greatest contribution that 
the ‘Islamic: people made ‘to the furtherance of 
libraries lies elsewhere.” The contribution which. 


- they madé is perhaps no less important than the 


contribution which Caxton and his countrymen 
made in the 15th century. This important and 
far-reaching contribution of Muslims, ‘consisted in 
the improvements made by them in the art of 
paper making in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
Till that period. .books had to be written on patch- 
they were very 


Tt was the Muhammadans that introduced ‘the use. 
of cotton and linen as the basic materials for 
making paper. This made paper cheap, and Egypt. 
and Arabia became the chief paper centres of the 
world about the end .of the eleventh century. 
Most of the European countries had their -paper 
supply from’ Muslim countries in those days. - 


- The Drink Evil and the Indian Worker -` 


` While discussing the report of the Royal 
Commission ‚on Labour in India, a writer 


‘deals with the, question-.of the drink evil 













imong Indian workers, in The National 


hristian Council Review : 

The drink evil -is far moré Widespread among 
he industrial workers than we are led to infer 
rom the family budget enquiries undertaken in 
ome centres. The worker who drinks is, in many 
ases, naturally reluctant to give information 
legarting the expenses .he incurs on drink, and 
r this reason the results yielded by fami'y budget 
inquiries are certainly under-estimates. As a 
matter of fact, nearly all such enquiries show a 
substantial amount under this head. The wee 


ommission felt ne as they were dealing with 
nly a small séction of the population and their 
rélfare, anything like indicating a national policy 
n the subject was no part of their function, But 
hey express the- conviction that ‘a reduction in 
the consumption of liquor would increase the 
welfare and efficiency of the industrial workers.’ 
The ; only recommendation that the Report 
makes is that ‘efforts should be made in. all 
industrial centres to reduce the number of drink 
shops and to restrict the hours during which 
Nquor may be sold.’ The greatest difficulty in , the 
-way of restriction ón sales is recognized as arising 
from the importance, of the excise duties to 
rovincial revenues; in Madras country . liquors 
alone contribute over a quarter of the total pro- 
ncial revenue, and.in Behar and Orissa. nearly 
aj fifth of the total. Nevertheless, the Commission 
record their conviction that reduction of drinking 
iL effect improvements in ‘the health, efficiency 
ahd standard of living of the workers? The hope 
ekpressed that such improvement will in- due 
cpurse improve their taxable capacity is however 
bhsed on the assumption that when the drink 
revenue vanishes the administration of the country 
can be carried on only by having recourse to 
additional taxation. 


The Mineral Wealth of India 


Scientific Indian summarizes an address 
by Sir Edwin Pascoe, a former Director of 
the Geological Survey in India, in which 
the latter gives an account of the mineral 
fuel resources of India : 


Tf, India’s minerals be arranged in order 
corresponding to the: nature of their output, the 
first five are sound to be: coal, petroleum, lead, 
manganese and gold 

The most orifoal of all minerals are the fuels— 
petroleum and coal. The position in India may 
be stated thus. The most important of the oilfields 
—Yenangyaung—has already passed its zenith and 
its production is maintained at its present high 
figure only by intensive development. Its place 
as the premier oilfield of Burma is being graduaily 
-taken by the less exploited Singu field, and in 
this way it will be possible to meet the capacity 
of the Rangoon refineries “for many years to come. 
The oilfield of the North-West Punjab is capricious 
in its behaviour, but it is expected to make a 
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‘should also be provided. 


essential that they should have ‘the 
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substantial addition to İndia’ s total for a omdr 
able period in -the future. The same may be said 
for the fields of Upper Assam, the yield from 
hion a continues to show a steady increase year 
yy 

Gil-shale is known to exist -in senmercial 
quantities in the Amherst district of Lower Burma. 
Our knowledge of these deposits 1s incomplete, 
but they may- be of considerable -size and 
importance; at present they cannot compete with 
any great success with natural petroleum. 

“India possesses large reserves of coal; 
latest estimate—a . consérvative 
36.000 million tons. Something like four-fifths of- 
this. however, lies’ too deep to be raised with. 
profit under conditions .as they are to-day, and 
only about 7 per cent of it can be described as 
first-grade coking coal; most. of the latter comes 


the 
one - being over 


‘from Behar and Orissa. In brief, there are large 


reserves of second-grade coal, 
be remuneratively worked, 
first-class coking coal 


little of which can 

and am amount of 
insufficient for the future 
requirements of the country’s iron and steel 
industry. The construction of canals between the 
coal-fields and their markets would facilitate and 
cheapen distribution, and- might make it economical 
to work more e of the second-class coal, ; 


India’s Industries and the Government 


Mr. M. P. Gandhi writes in The Calcutta 
Review on the apathy of the Government 
towards developing Indian industries : 


If the Government - of India shakes off its 
attitude of indifference towards the fate of indus- 
tries, and adopts a bold and courageous policy like 
Japan. Belgium, Germany, etc., of industrializing 
the country, I am hopeful that we can create 
a record. of industrial development within a short 
period, as India is no. less advantageously situated 
in regard to the possibilities and potentialities of 
industrial development. With this change in the 
attitude of the Government towards industries, 
capital will not remain shy and industrial-minded- 
ness: will’ be created amongst the people who will 
be induced to invest their money in industrial 
enterprises instead of locking them up in ahaa 
securities and-landed properities, as a result of the 
confidence created in their mind. For a rapid 
industrialization of the country, it is absolutely 
essential that necessary . banking facilities which 
are today unavailable to the people of the eoni y, 
At present the people do 
not get any financial facilities for starting industries. 
The Imperial Bank of India is precluded from 
advancing money for a period of more than six 
months. There are no large-sized indigenous joint- 
stock banks which can finance industries. The 
Exchange: Banks confine their attention only to 
foreign trade. There is no industria! bank to which 
the- people could turn for assistance. In addition 
to this lamentable drawback in regard to banking 


facilities, there is no adequate provision for primary 


education, 


technical education, and_ scientific 
research. 


For making labour more efficient it is 
benefit of 


primary education. . It is sad. to think that in 


_Spite of the rule of over a century and a half of 
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the British Nation over India, no’ provision has yet: 
been made. for. compulsory primary education for. 
the people on the ground: of want of finances. The 

State should also harness the aid of scientific 

res2arch for promoting industrial. development. 

This can by done by the establishment of a research 

institute on the lines of institutes of Western: 
countries under the ‘guidance. of: experts. ' This 

expenditure by the Government would be more 

than repaid by the benefits that would result to 

industry therefrom. - I hope ‘and ‘trust that these: 
factors which militate against the rapid industrial. 
development of India will be removed before long. 

I also trust that adequate banking facilities will be. 
provided to the people by the establishment of 

industrial and land: mortgage banks and by creàt- 

ing conditions favourable to: the growth and: 
development of Indian joint-stock banks. -It is 

difficult to. achieve industrial autonomyg without ` 
banking autonomy and I hope that. the Government 

will realize. the dependence of industries on ftaiaricial. 
‘facilities and, in appreciation of-this fact, will do 

all in their power to. promote and’ foster the 

development of banking in India. 


Hindu Women’s Property Rights — 


Stri-Dharma ‘has the . following note on 
Hindu women’s property rights : 


_Mr. Joshi. of Baroda has earned the gratitude of 
millions of women in this country. for his excellent 
and learned treatise on the Hindu women’s property 
rights. His intelligent and clear exposition of the 
old tenets, the Dayabhaga and the Mitakshara laws 
relating to the Hindu women’s rights over property 
and his definition of Siri Dhan cannot but appeal 
to all just and fair-minded people. -He has vividly 
brought out in his booklet on this very interesting 
subject that the legal and the economic status of the - 
Hindu women as conferred on her by the ancient 
Hindu law-givers was far above that occupied even 
to-day by the modern emancipated women in the 
most advanced European countries. 

To quote his own words: “We ought to feel 
proud that our legal codes in ‘the form of the 
Smritis and the commentaries yield.us principles 
which would surpass even the most advanced 
notions any people have ever reached. Persons 
tempted to impart western notions in aid of reforms, 
must bear in mind, that even the, present highly. 
advanced western legal conceptions as regards 
women’s rights are not, perfect.in themselves but 
‘ are only transitional in -character and thus they 

would afford but scanty relief, should one be 
prepared to hazard this dangerous experiment. 
The absolute independence of husband and wife in 
their properties, which the western law aims at 
achieving, has its baneful disadvantage, 'in so far 
as the women iş denied the right of owning 
property jointly with her husband, who, as a matter 
of fact, earns more and possesses more. It is such . 
a relief to know from, such a high and learned 
authority as Mr. Joshithat our ancestors never 
intended that their women should occupy such a 
low and dependent position in family and society. 
Even over_100 years before, the greatest and first 
reformer, Raja Ram Mohan quoted shasirie tenets 
to support the right of Hindu mothers, wives, 


‘be no problem today of Hast and 
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widows and daughters over the son’s, thehusband’s. 
the father’s and over ‘the joint ‘family property. 
Since then, only piecemeal legislation has’ been 
effected here and there to-give relief to the suffering 
Hindu. women. No comprehensive legislation . to 
raise her légal and the economic status has yet. 
been ‘passed. ' Even the Mysore bill falls very mucti . 
short of the demands of the modern.women of: . 
India. Therefore we welcome the wise suggestions - 
of Mr. Joshi-to reform the Hindu women’s property 


rights. 


: St. Francis | 


The: C 8. S. Review has publishéd a 
Special Franciscan number. In it Mr. Lawrence’ 
Housman writes on how St. Francis ‘comes 
home.’ : | SS 


But does any Saint exist who makes goodness 
sò attractive as does S. Francis ? And why, and 
how, dees he make it attractive; what is his 
secret—his method of lifting up, Christ (himself ` 
the human instrument), and drawing all men, unto. 
Him ? Why has the Saintliness of S. Francis 
a peculiar quality of lovableness which „is all its 
own ? : aa eee 
_ I would suggest two reasons : there, may be— 
there surely are, others. First S. Francis had 
the artistic: temperament, warm and emotional, 
he was a lover of beauty ; and when he took up, 
the religious life he saw, goodness in terms of 
beauty ; and applying his artistry both to the 
life of Christ and to the lives of his fellow men,- 
he drew out the beauty that was in them, and 
showed that the beauty sprang from, goodness— 
that the goodness and the beauty were one. Also 
being an artist, in applying his artistry to the 
service of men, he was eminently skilful -ia his 
handling of human nature. And the -way he. 
handled it brings me to my, second point. Francis 
did not present goodness’ to his fellow men as 
something foreign to’ húman nature—something 
outside themselves : it was there already in them, 
their true nature, waiting to be brought out.” And 
again and again, by assuming that- the love of 
goodness lay deep in the hearts of even ‘the worst 
sinners, he led them to the. discovery” thatit was 
there in them all the time—only overlaid and 
forgotten through disuse. That native love of 
goodness, linking man to the divine, made the 
Franciscan conception -of Christ a more native 
thing than it had ever been before. It was like 
the miracle .of Pentecost, when men. heard—each- 
in his own language: the gospel message. So, 
through S. Francis, to the Italian, Christ became 
native—no foreigner; ‘and to every man who 
sees Christ in the Franciscan way, Christ is native, 
familiar, no stranger in race or. blood—but always 
‘and. equally for all, the Way, the Truth, , and, the 
Life of that embracing. Brotherhood .which God 


- means the human’race to bring into being here 


on earth, so that His Kingdoom may:come, > , 

“Jf all Western Christians had that Tranciscan 
view of what their religon meant, there would 
West. And. if 
Indian Ghristians could make Christianity, native 
to themselves on those terms, they would’ come 
nearer to a solution of the problem: which now 
confronts them and us than any of our statesmen 
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or their}, however wise, are likely to do by 
political means, i 
Political means should and must be used : 


‘but it wil not bé the descent of the political’ dove 
alone—however big the olive-branch it bears— 
which will make men hear each in his own 
tongue, (the tongue wherein they were born) 
the true Christian.. message of peace and goodwill. 


me , 


The Revolt of Youth and its Object 


The editor on-Prabuddha Bharata makes 
the following observations on the revolt of 
‘youth: . 


There is a world-wide change of psychology 
in the younger generation at he present time 
‘The older generation finds it difficult to understand 
the true import of the new psychol gv. To attack 
‘old traditions and tn seek a better state of things 
is the most natural phenomenon in the events 
-of all youth movements of the world. The revolt 
of youth that expresses itself in different avennes 
in the present-day. world is regarded hy some 
‘thinkers as of a new character. Some take it to 
be the precursor of a new era with a novel 
message hitherto unknown to the older generation. 
‘That it may prove to be very constrnctive in 
its application ìs, hoped by many. “And now, 
whether we like it or not, the older generation 
‘faces two pitfalls. The first is the pitfall of 
“berating and suspecting and still seeking to 
dominate youth. The second is the pifal of 
pretending to agree with you'h and pretending 
to sympathize with it in all its new points of 
view simply because the older generation is 
in terror of being cut off, shut out. regarded as 
Victorian. In both these wavs the elders fail 
the younger generation—‘s they have. failed so 
many times before.” Th’s is the view lately 
observed by Mr. Zona Gale, one of America’s 
‘best-known novelists and a recognized student 
-of changing society, in The New York Times 
. Mugaxine. The writer ‘deals . mainly. with the 
“jnvenile psychology of modern America. Never- 
theless, his article breathes a deeper idea so far 
-as the revolt of modern youths in general is 
concerned. “Whatever we may | call the rebellion 
of youth,” continues he, “it is never ultimate. 
‘Already among the. ` sophisticated, among that 
small group of those who rebound most sensitively 
from. any standardized behaviour, there is to be 
noted a certain return. Perhaps it is because of 
the fundamental sanity of the American, even of 
the human temper and spirit; or. perhaps, it is 


because of the old-new- shadow of humanism ; or, 


it may be only because of Victorian clothes ; but 
‘for some reason this return. a flair for decorum, 
is observable now among ‘certain young people. 
‘There is here and there even a slight spiritual 
renaissance. Before the war in France there was 
-a society of young intellectuals formed for and 
-dedicated to the worship of The One. The Being. 
In the American Colleges there is a frank seeking 
for new values, for a standard more reasonahle 
sthan that of despair. All these are symptomatic 
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of factors on the long, long 
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road, the eternal road, 
of the quest of the young human spirit. In less 
than another hundred years there may be a 
younger generation that is serious and spiritual 


and inordinately bored by the „vagaries and 
intoxications of the generation older.” 
he younger generations, in whatever ways 


of revolt they may try to express themselves 
should be imbued with a spirit that can construct 
a future which - will enable mankind to interpret 
human life and activities in terms of spiritual 
values The idea'ism that lacks a far-reaching 
resnlé on the ultimate good of man has but a 
tonpaeaiy value as patching up the contemporary 
evils 


Americanism 


Dr. Sudhindra Bose writes in the Hindu- 
stan Review on the transformation of the 
English language in the United States of 
America : 


Advocates of Anglo-American unity do not like 
to admit that America -differs from England not 
only in things social and political, bnt also 
linguistic. There is a wide divergence in vocabulary 
and pronunciation between the two  peop’es. 
Englishmen complain about the “nasal twang” of 
Americans and Americans are not one bit slow in 
Tene the compliment. They retort by saying 
that the English guttural is unplesant, that the 
English accent is very disagreeable, and that the 
English speech is not infrequently unintelligible, 
If Americanism is sneered at in the British Is.es, 
so is Briticism in the United States. 

Shortly after the Great War I happened to be 
in England where I saw au enterprising London 
tohaconist put up a ‘sign bear-ng the legend, 
“American is spoken here.” to the front of his 
shop. He was imitated by various other London, 
Liverpool, and Paris shop-keepers. 

Many Americans tell me point blank that they 
do not speak a degenerate English. They sveak 
the American langutge. They say that they do 
not-like to he hyphenated imitation Englishmen 
with, their language a mere loan from Hoagland. 
Englishmen may detest American-English but it is 
developing along its own lines and is slowly and 
inevitably differentiating itself from the British 
English. Americans are creating an American 
language of their own. The King’s English’is all 
right in the King’s own United “Kingdom among 
his subjects. but it plays little part in American 
life and manners. It seems to me that on some 
not too distant to-morrow the pretence of a. 
“common language”, between the United States 
and England will have to be given up. 

The American language is not inferior to 
English spoken by Englishmen in their native 
land; it is different. Just as Americans have 
built their skyscrapers differently makıng them 
a product of this country; just as they have 
inaugurated their own ways of systematizing 
and conducting business so they have shaped their 
langnage to suit their needs. Americans are a 
strong nation and therefore their language is 
vigorous and colourful. 
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Loss of the National Spirit 


Can a nation lose its spirit? There are 
many Indian thinkers who believe that 
the adoption of the English language and 
European ideas would result in the dis- 
appearance of all that is distinctive in Indian 


life and thought. To this contention the 
editor of the Japan Magazine says—no.’ Oa 
the strength of what has happened in Japan, 


he argues that such a result is not possible.: 


Some Indians appear anxious lest the spread of 

the English language and Eaglish ideas in India 
should lead to what they call ‘loss of tie nation’s 
soul? How about Japan, where English is studied 
almost as in India? By ‘soul’ the Indians probably 
mean national spirit. But a nation that loses its 
spirit by studying a foreign language possibly has 
no spirit to lose, or at least one not worth 
reserving. There is no danger of Japin losing 
er national spir.t, because the Japanese are a 
united people speaking one language. India, on 
the other hand, embraces many peoples speaking 
as many, languages, with diverging ideals. When 
the Indians speak of a national spirit do they 
mean the spirit of the Hindu or the Mohamedan 
or a blend of these? In Japan Yamato Damashit 
means the saine thing from one end of the Empire 
to the other. There can be no doubt that, India’s 
study of the English language and acquirement 
of Eaglish ideas have done much for the improve- 
ment of that country. The present movement 
toward independence and modern government 
is the direct result of English studies; and the 
same is true very largely of Japan. If such 
studies have not weakened the national spirit of 
Japan they are not likely to have a different 
effect in India, A study of the English language 
and, Hnoglish literature, as well as of English 
institutions, can injure neither India nor Japan; 
but what does injure these countries is the 
taking of the evil with the good in western 
Civilization, In this way the foreign kinema has 
done the greatest evil to Oriental civilization ; 
and next comes the importation of communism 5 
but_ neither of these evils has come from English 
studies. Another evil result of these influeaces 
is that they give the Qviental student a taste for 
decadent English authors, and the mistaken 
notion that the decadents are typical of Haglish 
literature which is a most poisonous mistake. 


Lunacharsky on Barnard Shaw 


In the Soviet Culture Bulletin Lanacharsky 
contributes an estimate of Bernard Shaw : 


Bernard Shaw, having attained a good old age, 
and at the same time world-wide fame, represents 
one of the freest minds of the civilized world. 

_The first charactertstic to cross one’s mind is. 
this: a free mind—a free man. Bernard Shaw’s 
freedom has become famous, has become a great 
factor in contemporary culture, because coupled 
with potential strength of mind and sharpness 
of wit, justly defined as the art of discovering 
the finest resemblances and the finest distinctions. 
His wit he reduces to paradoxes. But his paradoxes 
make one reflect and the bright flashes of luminous 
rackets often, quite unexpectedly, light up the 
gloom of the advancing night of capitalism. 

The freedom of Bernard Shaw, in the strength. 
and brilliancy , of his intellect, has enabled him 
to extricate himself from the web of bourgeois 
sophistry, hypocrisy and prejudices. With his. 
eagle eye of artist-ironist he has seen, through all 
the ugly sordidness of the capitalistic form of 
government and in a manner remarkably clever, 
intriguing and at once convincing, has drawn up 
his indictment against the bourgeoisie. In this 
lies the great merit of Bernard Shaw. 


To this must be added, that he is not merely 
an anti-bourgeois writer. He has boldly made 
his deductions. He has declared himself to be a 
believer in socialism. Nevertheless, that freedom 
taken by Bernard Shaw too much in the abstract, 
has rendered it impossible for him to become a 
real socialist, a socialist in all the sense of the 
word. Socialism can only bə realized by means 
of ruthless struggling against capitalism Yor this 
are necessary organizations of many millions and, 
besides, disciplined ‘masses. These masses must 
be disciplined, yet free. They are free because of 
their class interests and their aim must bë a 
common cause in which tne interests of the 
individual give way before those of the mass. 


But people such as, Bernard Shaw, brilliant 
representatives of the intelligentsia, turn out to 
be too free. They commence to doubt: is this 
not a kind of new slavery, some new dogma, some 
new orthodoxy? And here they begin to speak 
ironically, = ; 

When, with Lenin, we declare that science must 
be a party science and art too, Bernard Shaw and 
these others smile ironically, for they consider 
themselves on a higher plane of mental freedom. 
To his mind, the party should look for support 
to the tribunal of free art, at the same time that 
free art and free science consist of separate free 
individuals and each of them is master unto 
himself. À 

This individualism of Bernard Shaw, together 
with his socialistic. sympathies, leads to an original 
result. Bernard Shaw is an enemy of capitalism 
and he frequently pricks, as with the edge of a 
lancet, the bourgeois bubbles showing them to be 
empty or filled with evil-smelling gas. In spite 
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of a'l this the bourgeoisie do not hate Bernard 
‘Shaw as they might. On the contrary, the English 
bourgeoisie sometimes forget that Bernard Shaw 
is an Irishman and are very prout of him. He 
has come to be the curiosity of England, he. so 
to say, is the great English juggler of words. Our 
‘Bernard Shaw—one may hear from nearly every- 
‘one, At times, indeed. the fashionable bourgeoisie 
receive a tremendous slan in the face from him 
‘at which they cannot refrain from frowning or 
getting annoyed. Immediately, however, they_ rein 
up: Ohl that quaint old man. Bernard Shaw, 
isn’t he unique ? One simply can’t be angry with 
him. He is so fond of paradoxes, he wouldn’t 
spare his own father for a good jest, let alone_ the 
bourgeoisie. The attitude towards Bernard Shaw 
is half-serious. He, himself, takes everything half- 
seriously. He is wont to manifest in all problems, 
the great subtility of his mind and his sparkling 
Style. Therefore, it seems to many (as it seemed 
‘of Heinrich Heine) that to him essentials are not 
essentials and that he is an original formalist in 
irony. In reality this is not so. Bernard Shaw 
can be bitterly indignant, he is inclined sometimes 
to good, broad pathos. But he is a perfect indivi- 
dualist. he cannot be and does not want to be of 
any party. 


Is America Dead to Things of the Mind ?° 


No, says M. André Maurois, in The 
Allantic Monthly. He writes : 


OF all the false ideas that you can bring with you, 
the most senseless is the legend, of an American 
indifferent to the things of the mind. You will find 
in this country a literature and an architecture. 
A school of painting? I’m not so sure. What I 
have sen has seemed to me too much influenced 
by European modernism to be original. But 
America’s books are among the best of our time. 
What ought, you to read? Among novelists: 
Earnest Hemingway,—he has the style of a tube 
of nickelled steeii-John Dos Passos, Thomas 
Wolfe, Glenway Wescott, Michael Gold; or if you 
prefer a more clas-ic strain, Willa Cather, 
Thornton Wilder, Louis Bromfield, Christopher 
forley. I don’t need to mention the most famous: 
‘Sine air Lewis, Sherwood Andersen, Dreiser, 
whom vou already know. Among poets: T. S. 
Eliot, Stephen Benet. Among essayists: Walter 
Lippmann, Thomas Beer. Among philosophers. 
Santayana. John Dewey. Among critics : Edmund 
Wilson, J. W. Krutch. Among dramatists : Eugene 
O'Neil, Elmer Rice. I mention them haphazard 
from memory and perhaps forget, the best, but 
the length of this sketchy list may give you some 
idea of the riches that await you. | 

Iam not acquainted with the intellectual life 
of Pittsburgh or Detroit. but I believe that you 
will find New York one of the cities most exciting 
to the mind that there are in the world. New 
York is the ‘ciearing house’ for the ideas of the 
universe. All the important books of every country 
are translated there. One finds there a public 
for Virginia Woolf, for André Gide, for Thomas 
Mann. The book. most read in, America to-day 
may be by a Swede: tomorrow it will be by a 
Frenchman, a Russian. 
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This universal curiosity is, naturally, not 
without its dangers. The life of the mind 
suffers, in the United States, from ills which are 
those of our epoch; but over there they have 
taken on a virulent form. The gravest is a swift 
exhanstion of ideas. It has been said that the 
American people. as a whole, adopt a scientific 
idea as they adopt a fashion in fontgear. To a 
certain extent thisis true. Frendism, Behaviourism, 


. the humanism of Irving Babbitt, the relativity of 


Einstein, have successively, and in an elementary 
form, penetrated the middle classes much more 
deeply than in Europe. But the American 
wearies of systems as quickly as he gobbles them 
wp. With him, intellectna! fashions are transitory. 
Because the most brilliant minds of Europe come 
here to parade their paradoxes, the. American brain, 
blasé, demands that its spiritual viands be highly 
spiced. The critical mind is lacking, not among 
the best, but among the masses. You will retort 
that the masses in Europa are sufficiently 
destitute of it. hat may be, but in France 
they have common sense not free from 
impatience, a traditional distrust; in England a 
splendid indifference and a profound contempt 
for ideas, which go flying through the brain and 
keep the motors of the mind from stalling. In 
the United States there is a greater freshness of 


spiri'—a_ more naive curiosity. <A'l that is 
congenial, but carries the danger of formidable 


mistakes. 


The Use of Parliament 


That Parliament no longer exercises the 
same control over public affairs as it used 
to do formerly is a matter of common 
knowledge, The daily-increasing encroach- 
ments of the Executive and the Bureaucracy 
bave deprived it of a greater part of its 
effective power. But this has not, argues 
Mr. Stephen Gwynn: in Time and Tide 
deprived it of its usefulness in another way. 
Mr. Gwynn says: 


_Itis the fashion to cry down parliamentary 
government, more especially in this country 
which invented it. Yet I cannot but think that 
its suitability to great and complex uses was 
never better demonstrated than just now. 2 
parliament is not an instrument of precision ; it 
cannot be and is not meant to be: it has to 
answer too many purposes. which, taken together. 
render possible that difficult plan of government 
by the consent of the governed. It must therefore 
have a voice in policy, negative in the main, but 
including the right to, alter policy in detail. It 
has the duty to maintain these rights, as against 
the executive ; but occasions come when this 
perpetual clog on the executives freedom of 
action must know how to release the brakes. 
This means a great suppleness in working, and 
also a power to decide when such suppleness is 
necessary. At the present juncture Parliament 
has been able, in spite of internal divisions, to 
permit swift action to those with whom the 
initiative rests. It has, discharged its essential 
function in a time of crisis by giving up some of 
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the rights on which at ordinary moments it is 


bound to insist. But another function remains 
more vital than ever at such a moment. Parlii- 
ment must instruct itself, and, in doing so must 


instruct’ the electorate, on the issues, before it. 

n the present juncture the average member 
of Parliament and the average elector were 
confront d with problems quite bey nd their 
unaided comprehension. There was, indeed, no 
shortage of guidance: the press teemed with 
erndite and competent ovinion, often admirably 
expressed. But for purposes of education and 
instruction it was not decisive. To begin with, 
each paper was, as a rule, wedded to one of the 
opposing views : men wanted to hear both, put 
not in isolation but connectedly, as argument and 
counter-argument. Controversy _by the medium 
of successive written memoranda has its uses; 
but it lacks the quality of debate where man 
answers ‘man in an atmosphere of challenge. 
There personality tells ; and both Parliament and 
electorate, in a perplexing issue. need two distinct 
yet mutually supporting perceptions. They need 
to learn the reative value of arguments ; they 
need also to judge the quality of the men by 
whom they are urged. In this respect no other 
form of publicity is comparable to the Hou-e 
of Commons, for none other has such hold on 
the public imagination. What passes there of 
importance never passes unperceived ; perhaps 
owing to its traditions, perhaps to the sense that 
the reality of power is present, any, momentous 
debate creates an atmosphere which is not soon 
forgotten. The vast majority of time spent in 
the House is tedious; so it was in trenches ; 
but when things become exciting, they are more 
exciting than I ever knew in war. Personality 
had more chance to display itself, and to tell 
The result is that durng hours of acute, collision 
a temper.is generated which makes itself felt 
immeasurably beyond the immediate environment. 
For ths, no doubt, the press is in great measure 
to thank ; the British press, whatever its party 
bias, does as a rule faithfully reproduce the spirit 
of what passes in the House of Commons. 

. A fortuight ago, when the forces. so strangely 
reassembled, grouped themselves on the benches, 
personality counted far more than argument, yet 
in order to count, personality had to convey itself 
through argument and against argument. Nowhere 


else, and indeed in no other way, could the myth 
of the “bankers’ ramp” have heen so_ swiftly 
disposed of., Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Snowden 


thought it wise to convey their personal. views 
to the widest public by broadcasting : but L doubt 
if they won half, or a tenth part, as much support 
‘through the uninterrupted transmission of their 
actual views as by the printed account of their 
interventions in a stormy debate. 


Sex and the Law 


In practically all parts of the United States 
the America woman is threatened by archaic 
laws concerning sex offences. This forms 
the subject of a very interesting article in 
the Seribner’s Magaxine. The writer points 
out some of the oddities of the laws which 
are a legacy of old Puritan days: 
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Perhaps the nearest that laws against sex. 
expression ever have come to representing the will 
of the people was in the very early Puritan days 
in New England. Yet even here the laws were- 
repressive rather than expressive, and therefore 
attended by ill consequences. Then very soon, as- 
the population became less single-minded, the 
situation was out of hand, as it had always been 
in Hugland and as it has been in America ever 
ince.. 

Yet the laws of the colonial Paritans are, 
according to the statute books, the law of the 
United States to-day, the newer States copying the’ 
laws of the colonies, even to the identical lurid 
adjectives -lewd, lascivious, wanton—wnich had 
voiced Puritan sentiment in these matters. The 
laws remain, but the forms of punishment have 
changed. The whipping-post and the scarlet letter 
have given way to fine and imprisonmeat And. 
the administration has changed most of all. If the 
Puritan was stern, he was equally stern with men. 
and women, rich and poor, alike. His morality, 
however misguided, was sincere, To-dav, as 
V. E Calverton recently pointed out in these pages, a 
hypocritical respectability, not morality, is the 
criterion. Women are oppressed by laws that 
prove inapplicable to men; rich women escape the 
punishment that falls grievously on the poorer 
woman's head. The Park Avenue mistress comes. 
and goes at will, but the tenement prostitute is 
harried from one cheap address to another. 

_ Occasionally a locality particularly oppressed, 
with its sense of sin still voices that feeling in the 
traditional Puritanic way. The law sti! stands, E 
am told, on the books of one State prohibiting a 
man’s kissing his wife on Sunday, the Lord’s day 
when all expressions of carnal emotion are wicked. 
Six years ago, with a recklessness worthy of the 
medieval Christains themselves the citizens of 
an Arkansas, town forbade sexual, intercourse any- 
where within the corporate limits, even to the . 
married, unless they were prepared to p ove that 
their act had not been of a “grossly improper and 
lascivious nature.” 

Still, changes do come. The anthropologists. 
have shown us that in other latitudes and longitudes 
other races have not alwavs agreed with us in our 
sex taboos. The historians have showed us that 
we have not always agreed with ourselves. The 
new sciences of psychology and socio ogy and the 
newer deve opments in physiology, together with a 
greater refiaement in ethics, have’ raised many 
questions in the minds of sincere people as to what 
standards should prevail. To demand a uniform. 
opauat for all does not seem as wise as once it 
id. 


The Liberty of the Press in America 


The New Republic has a very interesting 
editorial note io which light is thrown on 
the liberty of the American Press: ` 


The New York Times, which is in many ways 
America’s leading newspaper. last week celebrated 
its eightieth birthday. Among the numerous letters 
of congratulation was one from President Hoover, 
who seized the golden moment to pen a few 
imperishable thoughts about the duties and respon- 
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sibilities of the press, “Democracy cannot function,” 
said he, “except when accompanied by a frea and 
constructive press. There is great responsibility 
on the press that the news shall be accurately 
presented without colour or bias.” These are hand- 
‘some words, but when we compare the President’s 
preachments with his recent practices, and those 
of his aides, in helping the press to give a correct 
picture of what the government in Washington 
is doing, we confess to a state of bewilderment. 
Within the past few days about a hundred of the 
leading Washington correspondents have sigued a 
petition to the National Press Club asking that 
body to appoint a committee to investigate the 
present disgraceful misrepresentatian and suppres- 
sion of importint news by the government of 
which Mr. Hoover is the head. They charge, 
among other things: . 
w, That Mr. Hoover himself has so frequently 
: “fused to answer questions put by newspaper men, 
wud has cancelled so many of his semi-weekly 
meetings with the _ press, that most of the 
Washington correspondents have in despair almost 
abandoned the White House as a source for news. 
That when Governor Roosevelt wrote to 
President Hoover on the important subject of New 
York’s right to be represented in the St Lawrence 
Waterway negotiations, the White House secretariat 
denied that any such letter had been received, 
though afterwards, when Governor Roosevelt ‘made 
the text public, itexplained that this letter had in 
fact been received and referred to the State 
Department. ‘ 
That the Federal Farm Board has repeatedly 
refused to give out important. news which the 
public has a right to know; and that its chairman 
. Went so far as to profess ignorance of the sale 
of Farm Board wheat to Germany, even after the 
purchase had been officially announced in Berlin., 
That the United States Shipping Board, which 
many well informed persons in Washington believe, 
will some day furnish a scandal comparable to 
the naval oil leases, has for many months pursued 
a volicy of silence, equivocation and falsification. 
This has notoriously been true of Chairman 
O’Connor, who has gone to the Jength of keeping 
newspaper men waiting four hours and. then 
sneaking out the back door to avoid seeing them. 
That other government departments, for all of 
which President Hoover .has ultimate responsibility 
as he has for those mentioned, have pursued 
similar tactics. 
uder the circumstances, what is one to make 
of Presideat Hoovers letter to The New York 
Times? We should be glad to hear'from any of 
our readers who can explain the paradox. 


Stalin at Home 


Essad Bey writes in the. Prager Tageblatt 
regarding the family life of Stalin, and is 
translated in Zhe Living Age: 


_ Although Stalin has little time for any private 
life, he leads one that differs in its peculiar Asiatic 
way from the lives of the othe- Communists. In 
his youth Stalin married a young Georgian girl 
who died of an infection of the lungs before the 
Revolution. He had one son by her. Later, at the 
age of fifty and at the peak of power, he married a 
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girl of fifteen, Nadja Alleluia, a mountaineer’s- 
fans lier who, Oriental fashion. is slavishly obedient 
o him. i ' 

. Stalin is a good husband but an Oriental. The 
wives of the lesding Communists dwell in the 
Kremlin. behaving as women usually do when they 
have suddenly come up, in the world. From the 
Eskimo wife of Ordjonikidze to the distinguished: 
English wife of Litvinov, they all d-vote themselves 
to gossip, petty intrigue, and feminine chatter. 
Scandal is the order of the day. Since all govern- 
mental life is confined to the Kremlin, these women 
have rich opportunities to give free rein to their 
femenine natures. 

Stalin’s wife is the one exception. During the 
whole history of Soviet rule Stalin’s wife has not 
uttered one single word of gossip, and there has 
‘never been a breath of scandal about this ‘mightiest: 
woman in Russia.” Shy and silent, she dwells 
behind the walls of the Gorki Castle. It is said 
that every morning when Stalin leaves his house 
he jocks up his wife in good Oriental style and: 
puts the key in his pocket. Though this is only a 
joke, it accurately reveals the position Stalin 
occupies in his family. i l 

_The truth is that little is known about Stalin’s 
wife. She speaks almost no Russian, understands 
nothing about politics, is very young, and has 
borne the fifty-year-old dictator two children. 
Stalin is. as 1 have said. a good fath-r and family 
man. The wife of a world-renowned Socialist has 
described some scenes she witnessed dur.ng a visit 
of afew days with the dictator. Stalin, his wite 
and the wife, of the Socialist were sitting near the 
cradle containing Stalin’s five-months-old baby. 
Stalin’s wife had to go to the kitchen, and asked 
her husband to look out for the baby while she 
was away. Sialin. who kept. smoking his pipe, 
nodded his head without saying a word. Hardly 
had the mother left when the child began to cry, 
Stalin approached the- cradle, played awkwardly 
with the child, and blew tobacco smoke in his 
fave, apparently to soothe him. But the baby 
at once protested loudly. Stalin thereupon lifted. 
the child out of the cradle and, asa sign of his 
paternal affection, put his pipe in the baby’s 
mouth. The child shrieked as if it had been 
impaled on a skewer, whereupon Stalin grew 
angry. He dropped the chid carelessiy back in 
the cradle, exclaiming, ‘Just a rascal. Not a 
Bolshevik at all? Stalin’s evening’ was spoiled. 
He kept finding fault and complaining until he 
went to bed. 

Yet Stalin can act kindly and takes care to 
provide his family with things he himself does 
not need and even despises. His mother, a dress- 
maker. now lives in a palace in Tiflis surrounded: 
by regal elegance. Her power in Tiflis is 
un imited, and even the mighty ruler of that 
city, Comrade LEliava, bows respectfully and 
politely when the old Georgian lady enters his 
office and makes some demand of him. To any 
of his visitors who do not know the old lady, 
Eliava whispers anxiously, “That is Stalin’s little 
mother, _whereupon all present stiffen with. 
respect hen Stain’s grown son failed to get 
through the technical school in Moscow and. 
showed no enthusiasm for science, Statin at once 
exiled him to a remote part of Georgia, giving 
him this wise advice, ‘If you don’t. want to be: 
an engineer, be a cobbler? But when Stalin’s 
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sister married a Czech Communist, he celebrated 
the event with Asiatic pomp in an, affair that 
combined Tsarist lavishness and barbaric. splendour. 


Aramament Manufacturers and Wars 


It is a notorious fact of present-day 
‘international politics that armament manufac- 
‘turers deliberately obstruct efforts towards 
securing universal peace. A writer contributes 
a very interesting article to the Paris 
‘Crapouillot on this subject, some passages 
from which arè quoted below : 


_ Bat this is not all that happens. Since traffic 
in arms is a private affair, private corporations 
are nut forbidden, provided they have enough 
capital, to eqnip armies at their own expense. 
When the Standard Oil group and the Royal 
Dutch Shell group were competing for petroleum 
land in Mexico. a revolution would break out the 
moment the Mexican government took measures 
that favoured one or the other of these two rival 
companies. and the two armies always marched 
‘on Tampico, where the petroleum wells were 
situated. One army was invariably equipped with 
heavy artilery, machine guns, and airplanes 
manufactured in America, and the other with 
armaments made in England. Thus Mexico for 
twenty years was the scene of civil war. and it 
has only become peaceful again because the two 
oil companies recognized that too much crude 
petroleum was being p-odnced and agreed not to 
exploit any more new territory. 

China offers a similar spectacle on a still larger 
scale. For twenty years that country has heen 
the prey of a dozen or more war makers who 
raise armies of mercenaries. These armies are 
equipped in European, style, and if anyone wants 
to know where their munitions come from he 
has only to follow the newspaper accounts of 
. visits from Creusot, Krupp, or Vickers officials. 


The big armament firms provide them with 
abundant heavy artillery. machine guns, and 


ammunition, and are paid out of the proceeds 
from pillage in the provinces, All Chinese generals 
have their sleeping partners, whose _ names can 
be discovered at the hanks of Hong Kong. Paris, 
London, New York, Yokohama, or even Moscow. 
Simple removals of capital divide or join whole 
armies, epending on whether the sleeping 
partners are changing their generals or whether 
the generals are changing their sleeping partners. 
This system has released on the unfortnnate 
Chinese nation all the horrors of the Th rty Years’ 
War, and conditions will remain the same until 
some Chinese Wallenstein brings peace to the 
Celestial Empire. | i Row de 

The League statistics give an indication of the 
rôle that munition makers play in this drama. 
China is revealed as having spent $5,455,000 on 
armaments during the year 1925, and Mexico 
spent §2,468.010. Believers in historical parallels 
can see in these two countries in the twentieth 
century, the same type of army that existed in the 
condottieri of the fifteenth century. , 

Private commerce in armaments inevitably 
engenders private wars. Of course the governments 
of the great powers pretend to ignore this traffic. 
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With Olympian serenity, they maintain their official 
representatives at Mexico City and at Peking or 
Nanking, whichever happens to be the momentary 
seat of .power. No matter how remote the theatre 
operations may he, thearmies always destroy goods, 
railways, and European property. Concessions are 
pillaged, diplomatic and customs agreements are* 
violated. First, the rebels come in conflict with the 
various foreign governments, arid then the foreign 
governments disagree among themselves. The 
victory of one Chinese general over another pro- 
vokes an exchange of menacing notes between 
Japan and the United States or England and Russia, 
and the sudden arrival of Mustapha Kemal at the 
Dardanelles led. Lloyd George to demand general 
mobilization of, the Empire to safe-guard the Straits. 
But the House of Commons replied by overthrow- 
ing the statesman it had followed through all the 
vicissitudes of the Great War. In like manner, 
the parhament of any great state may find itself 
unexpectedly threatened with war simply as the 
wani i ofa traffic in arms over which it has no 
control. 


Book Ballyhoo 


Mr. Hugh Walpole contributes 
Week-End Review and 
on litérary ballyhoo: 


Mr. Malthus has just been staying with me. I 
hope that he has enjoyed himself, because he has 
a fine, serious spirit, cares for the right things, 
and sees life both steadily and whole. Last even- 
ing—the final one of his visit—we had a little 
conversation thatshould be given, I think, a wider 
publicity. ae . 

It began as we were sitting on the lawn, looking 
at a sleepy, sulky lake (already called by Mr. 
Malthus ‘Wordsworthian’), by my guest’s suddenly 
remarking, ‘Mr. Galsworthy says that there is too 
much enthusiasm about new books. Every day, he 
says, a new geniusis announced.’ (Mahbus always 
calls authors ‘Mr.’ however well he knows them. 
He thinks that this is due to their talents.) 

, ie Galsworthy, I replied, ‘is undoubtedly 
right. i 

‘Mr. Ervine says so, too,’ remarked Malthus. 

‘Mr. Ervine is undoubtedly wrong,’ I replied— 
pot. at all because Í meant it, but because 1 was 
half a-leep aud answered mechanically. And, any- 
way, Mr. Ervine is always wrong, most especially 
about the Scandinavians, who must, be aching, if 
they have any. proper pride, to boil him in oil. , 

“Yes, but,’ continued Malthus (this is his favourite 
conversatidnal gambit), ‘don’t you think yourself 
that publishers and book societies and personal 
friends of the author and truly enthusiastic people 
like yourself are making altogether too much. noise? 
Now Jcan’t open a paper any morning without 
seeing a photograph of Mr. Shaw-..’ f 

‘Mr. Shaw is making anoise about himself, I 
replied. ‘While we others... 

‘It comes to the same thing, the end,’ Malthus 
answered. i S i 

'Yes, but not intentionally,’ I replied. 

“Yes. intentionally,’ said Malthus. 

By this time I was thoroughly awake. ‘Now 
look here, Malthus Listen to me. The other day 
I said of a certain book that it reminded me in its 


y 


to the 
imaginary dialogue 
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uctliterariness of Borrow. In every other respect, 
l said, it had no resemblance to Borrow whatever, 
But the publisher of that work announced hugely 
week after week simply my comparison with 
Borrow. Everything else he omitted,’ 

Yes, but, said Malthus, ‘publishers must do 
what they can for their authors. And you wweren’t 
born yesterday. Why do you do such things ? 
Will you never learn?’ 

Probably not,’ I replied. ‘But I am not the 
question. We are considering Mr. Galsworthy. 
Mr. Galsworthy is serious and honest and very 
seldom interferes—therefore he must be considered. 
Now, Malthus, is there too much noise about new 
books? Can there possible be?” 

Not if they are the right books,’ said Malthus, 
cautiously. 

„n Ab,’ I cried, throwing my pipe into the lake 
There you have the root of the matter. I observe 
that everyone thinks that he or she knows just 
what the right books are, and yet the right books 
are all different. Everyone from Mr. Galsworthy 
to “Beashcomber,” everyone from Miss Rebecca 
West to myself. We all. in fact, have our con- 
fident judgments. Only this weék, for instance, 
J leara that Mr. John Cowper Powys thinks 
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that Miss Dorothy Richardson is more important: 
than Dostoevski, that Mr. Harding «thinks Mr.. 


: Geoffrey Denis a genius, that Miss Vera Brittain. 


and Miss Winifred Holtby think Mrs. 
Mitchison’s last novel incomparable.” 

Who,’ asked Malthus, ‘are Miss Brittain and. 
Miss Holtby ?” ; : 

‘They are the Miss Buss and Miss Beale of 
contemporary letters.’ 

‘Well, but, went on Malthus, ‘who are Miss...’ 

However, I brushed him aside. It is his fate 
t3 be brushed aside by all sorts of people. “Don’t. 
you see, Maithus,’ 1 went on, ‘that everyone who- 
1s enthusiastic shouts and disapproves of the 
shouting of every other person ? And that tms- 
has been so since the beginning of time? Ben 
Jonson shouted about Shakespeare. Dr. Johnson 
(a very bad_judge of letters) about Richardson.. 
Scott about Joanua Baillie, and so on and so on. 
And tsen the publisher takes advantage of the 
shouts in his favour—nor can anyone blame him.’ 

‘Yes, but,’ said Malthus, the ballyhoo is much. 
worse now than it has ever been. before ’ 
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To Gautama Buddha 
By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


[Written in view of the opening of the Mulagandhakuti LO oe 
Vihara at Sarnath p £ok >? lg 


Bring to this country once again the blessed name 
which made the land of thy birth sacred 
l to all distant lands ! 
Let thy great awakening under the bodhi tree 
be fulfilled, 
, Sweeping away the veil of unreason 
And let, at the end of an oblivious night, 
freshly blossom. out in India 
thy remembrance ! 


Bring life to the mind that is inert, - 
thou Illimitable Light and Life! saN ess — 

Let the air become vital with thy inspiration ! 

Let open the doors that are barred, 
and the resounding conch shell 

proclaim thy arrival at Bharat’s gate. 
Let, through innumerable voices, , 

the gospel of an immeasurable love Čaj- 

announce thy call. 





NOTES 


“Meaning and Value of Mahatma Gandhi’s Life 


The completion of the 62nd year of 
“Mahatma Gandhi’s life on October 2 last has 
‘deen an occasion for rejoicing in India and 
wherever abroad he is known. His life 
marks the beginning of an epoch in the 
“history of India in particular and of the 
world in general. 

The ascetic view of life, combined with 
the service of humanity and of all that lives, 


is not new. But whoever cherishes and 
lives up to it in all sincerity, as Mahatma 
‘Gandhi does, is entitled to loving homage. 


Not that it is a complete view or ideal of 
life. But that need not be discussed here. 

In ancient and modern times, others have 
‘laid stress above all on the spiritual element 
in religion, on freeing oneself and society 
‘from the trammels of outward observances 
which have become lifeless and meaningless, 
on following the dictates of reason and on 
listening to the inner voice and walking by 
the inner light which is heard and which 


-shines when the lust of the flesh is 
renounced, when thought, word and deed 
are pure, and wealth and power cease to 


be sought for the earthly advantages and enjoy- 
ment they bring. But as no morning is 
a copy of any previous morning, so is no 
pure and inspired life a repetition ‘of any 
previous one. Every such life, as Mahatma 
*Gandhi’s is, has elements of singular power 
_and beauty. 

That there have been 
before Mahatma Gandhi and there are such 
‘persons among his contemporaries now, does 
notin the least derogate from the value of the 
reforms which ‘his precepts and practice 
have been helping to bring about. Though 
‘he has not denounced caste with the 
-thoroughness of some other reformers 
.and has in fact defended it according to 
his conception and interpretation of it, he 
has been instrumental in lessening its 
rigours. The campaign against “untouch- 
. ability” started by him, by word and deed, 
is being prosecuted with unprecedented 
_vigour and on a more extended front than 
ever before. The satyagraha movement 
initiated by him has given an unexampled 
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social reformers . 


and unexpected fillip to the movement for the 
broadening and deepening of woman’s life in 
India and for restoring it to its pristine 
power and effulgence, which began in the 
last century. 

f The sublimation of polities by the infusion 
into if of spirituality and asceticism has 
been carried further and higher by Mahatma 
Gandhi than by any previous political worker. 
He has enthroned truth and open dealing in’ 
political negotiations and other political work. 
In the movement for winning freedom for 
India his inner spirit and word and work 
have installed full confidence where there was 
doubt, . hope where there was despondency, 
self-reliance where there was cringing beggary, 
calm courage where there was either fear or 
bluff or bravado or violent outbursts of 
daring. 

There may be, as there is, difference of 
opinion regarding the value and probability of 
ultimate success of the movement for clothing 
India with hand-spun and hand-woven 
textiles. But its principles and objects are 
valuable and laudable. It seeks to make 
India self-sufficing as regards clothing, to 
make the peasant industrious throughout 
the year by filling up his idle months and 


moments, to supply a second strin g to 
his bow, to make man superior to 
the machine instead of his being a 


slave and part of it, to keep the spinner and 
the weaver in the wholesome environments 
of the village home and the village society, 
and to put an end to’ the exploitation of the 
unorganized and backward peoples by indus- 
trial nations and magnates. 


As waris an epitome of all crimes, a 
moral equivalent of war has been a desidera- 
tum. The worthiest object of war has ever 
been the gaining of freedom and independence 
by subject peoples. Mahatma Gandhi .has 
sought to gain this worthy object by ahimsa 


_ (non-violence) and satyagraha (soul-force and 


unflinching devotion to trath) He has been 
the first man in history to wage a bloodless 
war for independence. It required a man of his 
spiritual elevation, self-control and profound 
faith in the perfectibility of human nature 
to make this new departure. 
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Sufficient pressure of some kind had to be 
brought to bær on Great Britain to make it 
agree to India’s acquisition of freedom. 
Mahatma Gandhi started satyagraha for that 
purpose, as, on the one hand, he was opposed 
on moral and spiritual grounds to all violence 
and therefore to any armed war of indepen- 
dence and, on the other. he believed that civil 
disobedience, coupled with the endurance— 
without even the thought of retaliation—of all 
sufferings, even unto death, which it might 
bring on the civil resisters, wasan active force 
sufficient for winning freedom. 

The success of satyagraha in India would 
be a gain, not only to India, bué to all 
mankind. Armed warfare for independence 
or for the settlement of international dis- 
agreements would then no longer be absolutely 
necessary. That would mean the saving of 
much expense on both sides. The economic 
ruin brought on by war would also be 
prevented. But the moral and spiritual gain 
would be far greater. The chief redeeming 
feature of war is the heroism it evokes. In 
war men bear endless suffering, carry their 
‘lives in their hands and meet death with 
perfect non-chalance. In satyagraha, while the 
satyagrahis remain non-violent, their opponents 
can be and often are violent and oppressive. 
Hence satyagraha makes men not less heroic 
than war. The excitement of battle makes it 
easy to forget fear. The calm courage of 
unresisting satyagrahis is more difficult to 
attain. Thus in satyagraha there is no loss 
of heroism, 
moral and spiritual gain. 

Ordinary war is violent. Satyagraha is 
non-violent. The former necessarily involves 
bloodshed; the latter does not. There is 


certain to be hatred’ at some stage or other ' 


of ordinary warfare, if not throughout; 
but in.satyagraha as actually carried on by 
Mahatma Gandhi there was not and could 


not be any hatred. In ordinary wars, 
keeping one’s plans - secret, taking the 
enemy by surprise, ambuscades, camouflage 


and other falsehoods, treachery and trickery 
of various kinds are not only considered 
legitimate and permissible but are taught, 
recommended and enjoined. In Mr. Gandhi’s 
ideal of civil fight everything is open and 
aboveboard and honourable. His objective 
and plans have been made known to all the 
world. He has placed all his cards before 
his antagonists, has kept nothing concealed 
up his sleeve. He has, when necessary, 
been generous, too, to his opponents, as 


and in addition there is great ` 
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some well-known episodes in his South African 
career testify. 

In war, pillage is not considered wrong, 
is often ordered and sometimes held’ out 
as an inducement to soldiers. In satyzgraha 
there .is nothing of the kind. Though in 
war ravishment is not recommended nor 
enjoined, few campaigns of any large pro- 
portions and long duration have been free 


from this cruel and odious crime and 
outrage on womanhood. Also, an army of 
fallen women often accompanies bigger 
armies of far more sinful men. Civil 


resistance is entirely free from menace of 
either kind to womanhood. What is more, in 
Mahatma Gandhi’s last satyagraha campaign it 
so appealed to the heart of India’s woman- 
hood that mother and wife, and maid 
flocked to its standard. 

There is no question, then, that satyagraha, 
as understood, expounded and conducted by 
Mahatma Gandui, can be a more economical, 
more humane, more moral and more 
spiritual weapon than war. Whether it cau 
prove more or equally effective in fact, 
must await the course of events. We think 
that jt can and ought to, and that it is the 
part of wisdom for all men to see that it 
does prove effective. 


© 


Majority Rule and the British Empire. 


Separatist Indian Musalmans—or rather 


probably Indian Musalmans in general—want | 


Moslem domination in Bengal, the Panjab, Sind 


ete, made sure by the coming constitution 
of Federated India, on the ground that 
Moslems are in a majority in these provinces. 
And British imperialists suppurt this demand. 
To be consistent, Indian Moslems and their 
patrons, the British imperialists, ought to 
make strenuous efforts to give the British 
Empire the benefit of the domination of the 
majority of its inhabitants, assured by a new 
British Empire Constitution to be framed 
for the purpose. 
The Statesman’s Year-book for 1931 
the population of the British Empire, generally 
according to the census of 1921, as 
449,583,000. In that year the population of 


India stood at 318,942,000. This year its 
population stands at 352,986,876. In 
other parts of the British Empire, too, 


there has been an increase of population. 
So it may be assumed that at present the 
population of the British Empire is not less 
than 500 millions. 


gives. 


Of these five hundred. 
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nillions more than 350 millions live in India. 
Hence, the principle, advocated by British 


imperialists and Indian Moslems, according 
0 which Moslem domination should 
ye’ permanently established by statute 


n the Panjab and Bengal, on the ground that 
the latter are a majority there, should also 
lead to the establishment of permanent Indian 
domination in the British Empire. But it is well 
known that, far from agreeing to make India 
the predominant partner inthe British Empire, 
British imperialists and separatist: Indian 
Moslems do not want India to have real self- 
rule—to be an equal partner of Great Britain. 


As British imperialists and separatist 
Indian Moslems want permanent Moslem 
domination in Bengal and the Panjab, 


because the Musalmans form the 
the population in these areas, it is 
to name the religion which is 
the majority of the inhabitants of the British 
Empire. According to Whituker’s Almanack 
for 1930, page 510, of the total population of 
the British Empire, 

“Over 210.000.090 are Hindus, 100,000,000 
Muhammadans. 80000.000. Christians. 12.000.000 
Budduists, 12.00.000 Animists, 4,000,000 Sikhs, 
Jains and  Parsees, 759,000 Jews, and the 
‘emainder Polytheists and Idol worshippers.” 


As according to the census of 1931 in India 
alone there are more than 238 millions of 
Hindus, the numbers of the followers of the 
other religions must at present be greater 
than that quoted above from Whitaker. But 
in spite of: the increase of the latter in 
nambers, Hindus still far outnumber every other 
single religious group in the British Empire. 
But they do not on that ground contend 
that they ought to be made the permanent 
dominant religions group in the British 
Empire by a new constitution framed for 
the purpose. 

All this will show that the principle of 
majority rule in Bengal and the Panjab, 
advocated by separatist Indian Moslems and 
“divide-and-rule”-Imperialist Britishers, can- 
not be logically and consistently applied 
in the British Empire—whatever other value 
it may or may not possess. 

These politicians may contend that, as 
in the whole of India, where Hindus are 
in a majority, and in the provinces in which 
Hindus are in a majority, they will be the 
predominant group, there should be no 
objection to Muslim predominance in the 
provinces in which Moslems are in a majority. 
But it should be borne in mind that Hindus 


majority of 
necessary 
professed by 
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do not claim to be made the permanent 
dominant group anywhere by statute. In 
Bengal and the Panjab, where they are 
minority groups, they do not even claim 
reservation of seats according to proportion of 
, population or weightage in addition. To India as 
a wholeand in these provinces, Hindus depend 
on their capacity and. public spirit for pro- 
portionate opportunities of serving the country 
aud acquiring proportionate influence thereby. 
In the pre-British period, before Maratha 
ascendancy over a large part of India and Sikh 
ascendancy in the Panjab, there was Moslem 
ascendancy, and at that time Musalmans 
were a minority. This minority could rule 
the greater part of India, because it was 
superior to the majority in certain respects. 
In our days also, it is possible for the All- 
India Moslem minority and the Bengal and 
Panjab Moslem majorities to have political 
ascendancy by the acquisition of superiority 
in political capacity and public spirit. To the 
acquisition of such ascendancy by Moslems 
there cannot be any reasonable objection. If 
it has been possible for the small community 
of Parsis in India to acquire political and 
economic influence out of all proportion to 
their numbers, it is certainly not impossible 
for so numerous a group as the Moslems to 
acquire still greater influence. To be given 
a secure permanent ascendancy by statute is 
the surest way to the maintenance of inferi- 
ority and to decadence; whereas to be under! 
the necessity of constantly endeavouring to 
acquire and maintain ascendancy is the surest 
way to become and remain powerful. The 
open door is best for all. 


Minority Rule and the British Empire 


From the figures given in the previous 
note it is clear that in the British Empire 
as a whole there is no majority rule. In 
fact, both from the point of view of race 
as well as of religion, there is minority rule 
in this Empire. The native inhabitants of 
Great Britain were estimated to number 
44,692,000 in 1930. They are the pre- 
dominant group in the British Empire, 
which contains a population of more than 
£00.000,000. The vast majority of the natives 
of Great Britain profess Christianity. So a 
minority of 45 millions of white men, 
professing Christianity, are the dominant 
group in an Empire containing 500 millions 
of inbabitants. It is true, the series of 
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Imperial conferences have resulted in giving 
the self-governing Dominions a position of 
equality with Great Britain—at least in 
theory, for these Dominions are not yet 
in a position to defend themselves unaided 
by Britain. Assuming that the Dominions 
are equal partners with Britain, the total of 
the white Christian inhabitants of Great 
Britain and of these self-governing regions 
must be regarded as the dominant group in 
the British Empire. The numerical strength 
of this group does not exceed ninety 
millions. It is a small minority of the 500 
million inhabitants of the British Empire. 

It has been stated above that, though 
majority rule does not exist in the British 


Empire as a whole, British imperialists 
support the Moslem demand that there 
should be permanently fixed communal 


majority rule wherever in India Musalmans 
are in a majority. But this does not mean 
that the Indian Musalmans are blind to the 
fact that there is minority rule in the British 
Empire. They want to establish minority 
rule, too, over the whole of India by an 
indirect method. In fact, they want majority 
tule where it is advantageous to them, and 
minority rule where it would promote their 
group interest. 

Both nationalist and separatist Moslems 
want one-third Moslem representation in 
the Central or Federal Legislature. Origi- 
nally, the separatist Moslem demand of 
one-third representation related only to 
British India. But their latest demand 
includes one-third of the Indian States 
representation also, with the additional proviso 
that if the States do not, cannot or will not 
provide the full quota, British India must 
make up the deficiency! Whether the 
nationalist Moslems concur with this claim 
of their separatist brethren has not yet been 
made clear. They have not yet said that 
they do not concur. 

The separatist Musalmans also want that 
minorities like the Depressed Classes, 
the Anglo-Indians, the Indian Christians, 
the Europeans, ete, should have special 
representation with weightage If the 
demands of all these minorities were 
conceded, they in combination with the 
Moslems would occupy the majority of the 
seats in the Central or Federal Legislature, 
the Hindus ‘being reduced to a minority 
therein. And as among the minority com- 
munities the Moslems are the biggest, they 
would then be in the ascendant. 


«get one-third, 


Let us now look at the matter from 
another angle. The Princes have claimed 
half the seats in the upper chamber and one- 
third in the lower. Let us assume that they 
would get one-third in both. So they would 
the Moslems one-third, and 
out of the remaining one-third the Depressed 
classes, the Anglo-Indians, the Europeans, 
the Indian Christians, etc, would get small 
fractions. What would then remain for the 
Hindus, who, taking those in British India alone 
(even minus the depressed classes), are the 
biggest group in India ? Perhaps not even 
one-fourth of the total number of seats. . 

It is clear, therefore, that efforts are being 
made to establish minority rule in India. 


It may be that every minority group is not 


con-ciously and deliberately making or co- 
operating in such efforts. But it is probable 
that all or most of these groups want that 
the biggest groups in India, the Hindus,. 
should be made powerless, at least weak. 

It should be understood that it is to the 
interest of British imperialists to support. 
these efiorts. For, if these efforts succeed, 
it is not the combined minority groups or 
any one of them which will rule India, but 
the British imperialists will do so. For, 
except the Congress (in which nationalist 
Moslems, who have no influence with the 
British Government, are included) no other 
party wants complete independence. The 
other parties all agree to some powers (which 
would practically mean the final controlling 
power) being reserved in the hands of the 
British paramount authority. 

The Congress, through its E EN 
Mahatma Gandhi, who has been repeatedly 
laying stress upon the principle of Hindu. 
surrender, is unintentionally playing into 
the hands of those who want minority rule. 


Why there is Minority Rule in the British Empire. 


There is no racial or other inherent 
superiority in the British or other white- 
man professing Christianity. The reason 
for the rule of the white Christian. 
minority over the non-white non-Christian: 
majority in the British Empire has to be 
sought elsewhere. ç: The white British 
Christians are better organized than the 
non-white and non-Christian peoples of the 
Empire.<2There is greater solidarity among 
them because of the absence among them 
of hereditary caste distinctions and other 
similar dividing causes! They are better 
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educated and possess greater knowledge 
of theoretical and applied science and, hence, 
greater mechanical skill. This has enabled 
them to prepare and equip themselves with 
terribly destructive weapons and accessories 
of warfare.’ jfhey are also greater experts 
in the use of Machiavellian policy than 
non-white non-Christian peoples. The 
imperialist policy is to enlist mercenary 
soldiers from the least educated and least 
politically conscious of the non-white non- 
Christian classes and leave the rest in an 
emasculated condition. It is part of that 
policy to restrict facilities for the education— 
particularly for the scientific and technological 
education—of subject races, to as great 
an extent as may be compatible with the 
semblance of enlightened rule. 

As there is minority rule in the British 
Empire as a whole, it would not be strange 


if some Indian communalists had taken 
that as a hint for seeking to establish 
minority rule in Federated India. But it is 


not enough to wish to establish minority 
rule. The conditions must be fulfilled. 

If any minority group in India had been 
superior to the majority group in this 
country in all those respects in which and 
to the extent that the -white Christian 
minority in the British Empire is superior 
to the non-white non-Christian majority in 
that Empire, then it would have been 
possible for that Indian minority to 
acquire or maintain domination over the 
majority. But there is no such superiority, 
except perbaps in the skill to make use of a 
Machiavellian policy, 


The Majority Rule We Want 


In order to guard against any possible 
misconception, it is necessary to state that 
our ideal is not the establishment of Hindu 
communal majority rule in India or in any 
province of India. We want tbe rule, 
through wholly elected legislatures, of 
majorities of an entirely political or politico- 
economic character, consisting of men 
of all communities elected by mixed electo- 
rates. In such majorities, the proportion of 
meu of different communities will vary from 
time to time. It is probable that, oftener 
than not, iu the Federal or Ceutral Legisla- 
ture the majorities will consist of more Hindus 
than of men of other communities, though 
it is not beyond the range of possibility 
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for the .majorities to sometimes consist 
of more men from the minority communities 
than from the Hindu community. Ia the 
provincial legislatures, it is probable that, 
more often than not, in the Moslem majority 
provinces the majorities will consist of more 
Moslems than others, and in the Hindu 
majority provinces they will consist of more- 
Hindus than others. But sometimes in both 
these kinds of provinces the majorities in the 
legislatures may consist of more men from 
the minority groups than from the majority 
group. 

For acquiring great political influence, 
it is not indispensably necessary to belong: 
to a majority group. Though belonging to 
the very small Jewish community in Great 
Britain, Lord Beaconsfield enjoyed unchallenged 
political supremacy for a number of years.. 
Lord Reading, belonging to the same small 
community, exercises great influence. In 
India, Dadabhai Naoroji and Pherozshah 
Mehta. though belonging to the very small 
Parsi community, exercised great influence 
in their day. 


Self-rule and Fixed Communal Majorities in 
Legislatures 


~ In ancient times it was only in some 
small city states that the citizens themselves 
could meet in an assembly hall to make laws 
for themselves and transact other state 
business. So far as they were concerned, 
they were literally self-ruling. But in bigger 
states, ancient and modern, self-rule cannot 
possess that literal meaning. In them it 
means government’ by those who are elécted 
by the people. 

There has been a demand that in some 
provinces the majority of the seats in the 
legislatures should be reserved for Moslems 
and that these Moslem representatives should 
be elected by Moslem voters alone. Suppose, 
there were a similar demand made by Hindas 
for some other provinces. If both such 
demands were met, would there be self-rule 
in all these provinces ? 

It is clear that in such provinces, there 
would be always, orat least more often 
than not, government by the communal 
majorities in the legislatures. This cannot 
be called self-rule, but rather its opposite. 
For the minority communities in these 
provinces would be ruled by men with 
whose election they had nothing to do. 
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3uch communal majority 
negation of  self-rule, not only for the 
ninority communities, but perhaps also for 
some men belonging to the majority group 
who might think that some persons not 
yelonging to their religious communities 
would have been better representatives but 
‘or whom they were precluded from voting. 

It is clear then that the reservation of 
he majority of seats for any particular 
community, to be filled by election by a 


rule would bea 


separate electorate of that community, is a’ 


negation of self-rule for other communities 
and possibly also for some voters belonging 
to the majority communal group. 

Let us now consider whether the reserva- 
tion of .the majority of seats for a particular 
community, to be filled by election by a 
mixed or joint electorate, can result in self- 
rule in a strict sense. It is, no doubt, better 
than the election of the communal majority 
in the legislature by a separate electorate of 
the majority com nunity. But it, too, is not 
entitled to be called self-rule. For the voters 
in the joint electorate are deprived of free- 
dom of choice: they cannot choose 
the best men from any community but 
must pick out the majority of legislators 
from a particular religious community. 

Even the reservation of some seats for 
particular minority communities, to be 
filled by election either by separate electorates 
of those communities or by a joint electorate 
of all communities, cannot be called self- 
rule in its full sense. For, if the election 
is by separate electorates of some communities, 


the other communities have nothing to 
do with the election of some legislators, 
who are therefore not their representa- 


tives And if the election is by a 
joint electorate the voters are partly 
deprived of freedom of choice, as they are 


bound to elect a fixed number of men from 
a particular community and are thus to that 
extent precluded from choosing the best 
men from any community. 


Mr. R. Chatterjee’s Cable to Dr. Moonje 


Some dailies have published Mr. 
Ramananda Chatterjee’s cable to Dr. Moonje 
without printing at the same time the latter’s 
cable to him, to which Mr. Chatterjee’s 
cable was a reply. We print both in order 
to remove any possible misconception, the 
words in italics being supplied by us to 
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make the 
understand. 

The following cable reached Mr. Chatterjee 
on the 17th October: 


“T am wholeheartedly co-operating with Mahatmaji 
and Malaviyaji in legitimate and reasonable 
concessions. But they, despite Congress mandate, 
and other Liheral Hindus areagreeable to conceding 
to Moslems fifty-one per cent reservation in Panjab 


messages quite easy to 


and Bengal, present weightage in Moslem 
minority provinces, ene-third reservation in 


entire Federal Legislatures and recy powers 
in provinces with separation of Sindh, and 
adequate representation of Moslems in services 
and Cabinets. Referendum of Moslem voters will 
choose either separate or joint, electorates. I 
personally consider the proposal suicidal, but agree 
to impartial arbitration. Sikhs will be alienated 
and annoyed. Wire instructions.—Moonje.” 

It is to be understood that Dr. Moonje’s 
cable represented the position of the com- 
munal pourparlers on the day and hour he 
sent the message ; for the situation has been 
changing from day to day aad sometimes 
almost from hour to hour. (It is lucky that, 
up to the time of our correcting the proof 
of this paragraph, news of the capitulation 
of the two Indian leaders has not reached 
us, and it may be that Mr. Gandhi will not 
have to surrender, because of the non- 
fulfilment of his conditions by the Moslem 
separatists in London.) It is also to be 
understood that Mr. Chatterjee was asked 
to wire instructions as an honorary office- 
bearer of the Hindu Mahasabha. It is also 
necessary to state under what circumstances 


Dr. Moonje felt it necessary to cable 
to Mr. Chatterjee and to some other persons. 
connected with the Hindu Mahasabha. 
We understand that a certain Indian 
gentleman in [London sent a cable to a 
gentleman in Calcutta asking the latter to 


request Dr. Moonje to 
Mahatma Gandhi 


co-operate with 
and Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya. The Calcutta gentleman must have 
sent such a request to Dr. Moonje, which 
was a broad hint that the Doctor should cry 
ditto to Mahatmaji and Malaviysji in 
communal matters. Thereupon Dr. Moonje 
must have felt perplexed owing to conflict 
between his private judgment based on the 
Hindu Mahasabha’s Delhi manifesto of March 
last and the above-mentioned request. He 
may also have thought that Mr. Chatterjee 
and some other persons were privy to that 
request, which, of course. they were not. 
Hence he cabled to them that he was “whole- 
heartedly co-operating with Mahatmaji and 
Malavyaji in legitimate and reasonable 
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concessions,” but wanted “instructions” about 
questionable concessions. ` 

Mr. Ramananda Chatterjee’s answering 
cable to Dr. Moonje ran as follows : 


“Gandhi-ji and Malaviya-j?'s surrender amounts 
to unintentional betrayal. Bengal Hiadus are 
positively agiinst statutory Moslem majority in 
Councils, separate electorate, residuary_ powers 
in provinces and service recruitment and cabinet 
construction on communal basis. Referenduin 
futile J agree to really impartial arbitration. J 


consider unrepresentative Moslems’ demands 
to be camouflaged Imperia.ist demands.” 

As Mr. Chatterjee’s authority for sending 
the message that he did may be questioned, 


it should be stated that he did not depend 
entirely on his private information relating 
to Bengali Hindu opinion regarding communal 
matters, but was guided also by the consensus 
of opinion of the conference held on the 
llth October at the Indian Association Hall 
of “representatives of all sections of the 
Hindus of Bengal,” which was convened by 
Dr. Sir P. ©. Ray, Dr. Sir Nilratan Sircar, 
Mr. Ramananda Chatterjee, Mr. J. Chaudhuri, 
Mr. Satyananda ‘Bose, Mr. B. N. Sasmal, 
Dr. P. K. Acharji, Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu 
and Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarker, and was 
guided in addition by the sense and 
unanimous resolution of a public meeting 
of the Hindus held at the Albert Hall 
on the 14th October. We are personally 
aware that some Congressmen in Bengal hold 
eee expressed in Mr. Chatterjee’s 
cable. 


In order to give an opportunity to the 
Hindus of Bengal, within and outside the 
Congress fold, to criticize or repudiate the 
views embodied in Mr. Chatterjee’s message, 
he released both Dr. Moonje’s and his cables 
for publication. But we have not so far 
come across any such criticism or repudiation, 
though the messages were published in both 
Congress and non-party newspapers in 
Calcutta. 


Mr. Chatterjee holds, of course, that 
Mahatma-ji and Malaviyaji are incapable 
of intentional or conscious disloyalty to 
fhe national cause; but as they are not 
infallible, some of their decisions taken with 
the best of intentions may sometimes result 
in serious injury to it. Hence the use of 
the word “unintentional.” $ 
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Communalism and Communal Organizations 


Every communal organization is not 
necessarily guilty of communalism. The 
Hindu Mahasabha is undoubtedly a communal 
organization. But in our opinion it is not guilty 
of communalism in polities. Musalmans do not 
like if, and those of them who claim to be 
nationalists accuse the Mahasaoha of 
communalism. That is because the Mahasabha 
opposes the unreasonable, undemocratic ond 
anti-national demands of Musalmans. But 
some Hindu nationalists also, particularly 
of the Congress school, consider it guilty 
of communalism. They class it with the 
Moslem organizations of which separatist 
Musalmans are members. This they do, 
perhaps because they have not taken pains 
to acquaint themselves with what the 
Mahasabha stands for in politics, or perhaps 
because in their anxiety to appear impartial 
and neutral they throw equal blame on the 


Moslem communal organizations and the 
Mahasabha. Yet it is a fact which nobody 
has yet been able to controvert that the 
Mahasabha’s manifesto on the coming 
constitutional refurms, issued from Delhi 
in the fourth week of March last, is 
entirely free from communalism—~far 


more free from it than the Congress Working 
Committee’s communal settlement. 


We have read in a Moslem paper an 
accusation to the effect that it is to gain 
communal ends that many Hindus pose as 
nationalists. It means perhaps that Hindu 
nationalism like that which has found 
expression in the Hindu Mahasabha’s 
manifesto is communalism in disguise. We 
are not sure that we have been able to fully 
grasp the meaning of this accusation. It 
may mean that Hindus pose as nationalists 
pure and simple, because they know that 
being a majority in India they are sure to 
have political ascendancy in all-India affairs. 
This is undoubtedly an irrefutable argument ! 
For the Hindus in India are certainly 
guilty of being a majority community like 
the Turks in ‘Turkey, the Persians in 
Persia, the Afghans in Afghanistan, the 
British Christians in Britain, ete. Hindu 
nationalism is communalism in disguise 
like Turkish, Persian, Afghan and British 
nationalism. If, for example, the Christian 
communities in ‘Turkey, the Christians, 
Jews, Parsis and ‘Bahais in Persia, the 
Hindus in Afghanistan and the Jews 
in Great Britain had made demands like 
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those made by Musalmans in India and if 
the Turks, Persians, Afghans and Britishers 
had acceded to those demands, then Turkish, 
‘Persian, Afghan and British nationalism, 
instead of being suspect, would have 
een free from the charge of being 
communalism in disguise! But as nothing 
like this has happened, Hindus must 
plead guilty to the charge of being as 
communalistic under the guise of nationalism 
as the Turks, Persians, Afghans and 
Britishers are. l 

Tf it be- admitted that the Hindus are 
nationalistic because, being an all-India 
majority, it pays them to be nationalists, 
how is it to be explained that, though the 
Bengali Hindus are a minority in Bengal 
and though several District Board and 
Municipal elections have shown that they 
cannot secure even a number of seats in 
proportion to their population—how is it 
+o be explained, we ask, that even 
under such circumstances Bengali Hindus 
still cling to nationalism pure and simple 
and do not ask for reservation of seats and 
weightage, as claimed by Moslem minorities 
everywhere ? Is that also some Sort of 
communalism or other sinister “ism” in 
disguise ? 
diste do not hold any brief for every 
„utterance or manifesto of every Hindu leader. 
But we do assert again that the authorized 
political manifesto of the Hindu Mahasabha 
is nationalistic and democratic and more 
free from communalism than the Congress 
Working Committee’s communal settlement. 


Prison Conditions in Tsarist Russia 


The following passage occurs in a review 
of a book named “Hidden Springs of the 
Russian Revolution: Personal Memoirs of 
Katerina Breshkovskaia” in The New 
Republic : 


When she was arrested, she was not only fed 
with stinking soup served in filthy wooden vessels, 
but also denied any facilities for keeping her 
body clean. The regulations provided for clean 
linen every week and a bath every fortnight, and 
¿when after three months she finally protested 
she was promised her due: The officials assured 
tme that I should have a bath, asked if I had 
anything else to say, and sent me back. Tt_was 
e, the moon was : f 
AN joking, and I walked happily on, looking 
forward to the bath and clean linen. I got 
neither.’ Finally, by refusing to move until clean, 
she got her bath. On the way out to Siberia the 


shining, the young soldiers ` 
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exiles were half-starved by „their cruel and 
corrupt guardians. She describes the Siberian 
prisons as “individual republics, full of violence, 
abuses, thefts, dirt, infection and disorder,” and 
“later we lived for years on tea and_ potatoes.” 
At Kara “a third of the prisoners had died of 
tuberculosis and typhoid fever every spring. By 
our time the total number of deaths was only 
one-fourth the total number of convicts... . Flog- 
ging, cold and hunger were their daily portion. 
Some perished there, like poisoned blask beetles. . . 
The humiliation, the violences to women, the 
moral dissoluteness of the authorities, cannot be 
described in words. The, hatred of the convicts 
was so great that they at times opened the coffins 
of recently buried officials and drove wooden 
stakes into the corpses.” 


To get her due, the authoress had only 
to refuse to move, but not to hungerstrike 
for days and weeks. She does not mention 


any shooting of prisoners. However, 
British prisons and detention camps in 
India can on the whole give a somewhat 


better account of themselves 
Russian prisons, 
very high praise. 


than Czarist 
though this may not be 


Indian Cultural Influence in Asia 


In the course of an article on the 
International Colonial Exhibition in Paris, 
contributed to the Asiatic Review by Sir 
Aurel Stein, that famous explorer refers to 
its Indian section and says that 


“there is probably at the present day no other 
place to be found where the powerful influence 
exercised by the old civilization and art of Indie 
over great regions of Asia outside its own limits is 
presented to the eye in more impressive a fashion. 

The vast extension of Indian cultural influences 
from Central Asia in the north to tropical Indonesie 
in the south, and from the border jands of Persiz 
to China and Japan, has been fully revealed tc 
the world at large only during the Jast seventy 
years or so and almost entirely through thi 
researches of Western scholars. They have showr 


{that ancient India was the radiating centre of : 


civilization which by its | religious thought, its ar 
and literature was destined since two thousanc 
years to leave its deep mark on races wholly 
tł diverse and scattered over the greater part of Asia 
“Yet India herself may be considered to hav 
remained until quite recently unconscious of thi 
its great rôle in the past. This curious fact cai 
largely be attributed to the peculiar features o 
traditional Indian mentality, These inter ali 
account for the fact that amidst the vast stores o 
Indian classical literature there are to be foun 
but very scanty relics of what may be properly 
classed as written historical records.” 


Western scholars deserve great praise fo 
their indological researches. Some moderr 
“Indian scholars have done creditable work 
in this direction. Like other ancient ani 
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modern peoples, the :ancient Indians had 
some defects. The defect to which Dr. 
Stein calls attention was that they did 
great things but failed or did not care to 
record by name who did them and how and 
when. It was a defect, no doubt; but it’ was 
a more pardonable one thanif they had failed 
to do anything great. 


The Castes of Majerities and Minorities 

i in india 

The majority and minority communal 
groups in India seem to be in one respect 
like caste groups. Taking the whole of 
India as one unit, Hindus are a majority 
group and Moslems a minority group. 
Hence, if the rights of minorities are to 
be safe-guarded in any way, the case of the 
Moslem minority certainly deserves to be 
considered by the Minorities Sub-committee 
of the Round Table Conference, so far as the 
Central or Federal Legislature is concerned. 
But so far as provincial legislatures are 
concerned, it is only the minorities in 
particular provinces whose cases should be 
considered by that Sub-committee. Hence, 
because Moslems are an all-India minority, 
that is no reason why in provinces like 
Bengal and the Panjab, where they are in 
a majority, their cases should be specially 
considered by that Sub-committee. Such 
consideration can be explained on the 
assumption that Moslems belong to the Caste 
of Minorities, and hence even where they 
are the majority, their case is to be given 
the special consideration meant only for 
minorities. On the same kind of assumption, 
Hindus belong to the Majority Caste, and 
hence even where they are ina minority 
the Minorities Sub-committee do not give 
their cases any special consideration. 

Briefly then it comes to this: As Brahmans 
are considered Brahmans everywhere and 
under all circumstances irrespective of their 
character, occupation and intellectual and 
educational standing, so people belonging to 
the biggest all-India minority group are to 
be treated as a minority group deserving of 
special consideration even in provinces where 
they constitute the majority, and people 
belorging to the all-India majority group are 
not fo receive the special consideration 
meant for minority groups in every province 
where they are a minority. 
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As its- name implies, the Minorities 
Sub-committee is meant to consider the cases 
of minority groups. Hence, in Bengal and in 
the Panjab, it should enquire what kind of 
arrangement is wanted for tbe Hindu, 
Sikh and other provincial minority groups. If 
if busies itself to satisfy the majority group 
in these provinces and does not care for 
the demands and desires of the minority 
groups there, its name becomes a misnomer. 


Change of Government in Great Britain 


It is absolutely certain now that, on the 
result of the recent general election in 
Great Britain, the Conservatives will come 
into power. Whether a Conservative Govern- 
ment will be able to remedy the state of 
things which led ‘to the dissolution of 
parliament, may well be doubted. But it 


‘would be best to judge that Government by 


its work. The defeat of Labour is a set- 
back to world democracy, though no remark- 
able achievement stands to the credit of the 
Labour Government. 

So far as India is concerned, if Labour 
had continued to be in office, it could not 
and would not have agreed to India becoming 
free. The chance of India becoming free 
under a Conservative Government would not 
certainly be greater. Even with Labour iu 
office, there would most probably have 
been a renewal of the struggle for freedom 
under Mahatma Gandhi’s leadership and the 
consequent repression. A similar struggle 
with the resulting repression would seem to 
be inevitable now. The only difference seems 


to be that, under a Tory Government, 
repression may be sterner and more 
undisguised. 


Teaching of ‘Ahimsa’ and Swadeshism - 
in Bengal 


As a renewal of the struggle for freedom 
seems very likely, as a vigorous Swadeshi 
movement must form an essential part of 
it, and as in consequence much suffering 
will have to be borne without any thought 
of retaliation, it is only proper to remind 
ourselves of Mr. Ananda Mohan Bose’s 
advice to his Bengali countrymen in 1905 
with reference to the partition of Bengal 
and the consequent agitation. He contributed 
three letters to the Amrita Bazar Patrika. 
He wrote on the 7th August, 1905: 
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“Let those amongst us who wish to do so, 
proceed with agitation in England, against the 
ready decided questiona of the partition of 
Bengal, though I for one do not believe that any 
zood will result from it in the existing state of 
affairs.” —Hem Chandra Sarkar’s Ananda Mohan 
Bose, p. 186. 


What then was his programme of cons- 
tructive work in lieu of agitation in England? 
He wrote in the same letter : 


“Let us resolve, so far as may be done, by 
every means in our power, to avoid all English 
goods, and to use those of Indian manufacture 
instead. Efforts should be made at the same 
time to make it possible to use Indian goods, 
by introducing manufactures and industries in our 
country.”—Ibid., p. 187. 


This passage is followed by an 
note of ahimsa : . 


“It ought perhaps to be noted that the object 
is not to injure Manchester’ or any English manu- 
factures. Let their trade, extend and expand,- 
All that we aim at is to give resolute and earnest; 
vent to our patriotic feelings, further our indigenous 
industries, and draw the attention of English 
people to our sad grievances.”—Jbid., p. 188. 


As regards Government service, he wrote, 
in his third letter : 


“Business,—industrial, manufacturing and other- 
wise,—and not Government service, must be our 
hope in future. Let us remember that it cannot 
be by, foreigners, but by ourselves, that our true 
salvation must be wrought.” —Ibid., p. 190. 


The spirit of non-violence and revengeless 
suffering found full vent in Mr. Ananda 
Mohan Bose’s ‘Federation Hall?’ speech, 
delivered. on October 16, 1905. Said he: 


“Let us all specially, see to it, that no lawlessness 
characterize or even tinge our proceedings. Let us 
be the victims, if need be. never the perpetrators 
of, wrong—the victims it may be of ignorant, 
misinformed or perverse authority, or of a too often 
unscrupulous police. We have to learn the divine 
lesson of how tosuffer No yajna is complete 
without sacrifice; and this is the teaching of all 
Scriptures. Let us be prepared, if such should, be’ 
the short-sighted and suicidal policy of our rulers, 
to suffer persecution for the sake of our Motherland; 
for, from the thorns we shall tread, will be formed 
a crown of glory for the country that gave us 
birth.”—Jbid., pp. 89-90, Appendix. 


evident 


The Round Table Conference 


The daily newspapers publish every day 
summarized accounts of the formal discussions 
in the different Sub-committees of the 
so-called Round Table Conference, and of 


the informal talks of different “delegates” 
among themselves and reports of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s speeches and talks relating more 
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or less to India’s political demands. There 
are Reuter’s messages, Free Press messages, 
special cables of correspondents of several 
newspapers and despatches sent by air mail 
by some correspondents. The same issue of 
a daily contains different items of news, 
often bearing the same London date, without 
any indication of the chronological order 
of their despatch from London or their 
receipt in India. And as the situation 
in London often changes several times in 
the course of a day or a night, it becomes 
difficult to determine which is the earlier 
and which the later development By the 
time this issue of our Review is published 
and reaches its readers, the situation may 
change greatly. So any detailed comments 
on our part on the proceedings of the R. T. ©. 
would be futile and out of date. And as 
we appear before the public at intervals of 
a month, we do not possess the daily paper’s 
opportunity of correcting, amending or 
bringing up to date to-morrow what we 
write to-day. 

-Even the wisest, best informed and most 
apposite comments of our dailies are of no 
use so far as the deliberations of the R.T. C. 
“delegates” are concerned, though they 
undoubtedly serve to enlighten and entertain 
their readers. We say this, because the latest _ 
issues of our dailies reach London 16 days 
from the date of their despatch, by which time 
their comments become ancient history, the 
situation having changed in the meantime. 
Moreover, the “delegates” have little time to 
read both fresh British newspapers and old 
Indian ones. If any news: agency could 
telegraph the comments of our papers to 
London, that would have been of some use. 
But this is rarely, if ever, done. All this’ 
was anticipated. And for this and other 
reasons we expressed the opinion, long before 
the first R. T. C. met, that, to serve-any 
useful Indian purpose, a real R. T. C. should 
hold its sessions in India. 


Mahatma Gandhi and the R. T. C. 
Mahatma Gandhi took the earliest available 


opportunity to insist on the British 
Government laying their cards on the table 
and stating to what extent they were 


prepared to ‘agree to the demands of the 
people of India. It is mere delaying tactics 
and waste of time to discuss details when the 
main thing, that is to say, whether India is 
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to get freedom or not, has not been settled. 
But Mr. Gandhi’s request has not, up to the 
time of this writing, been complied with. 


In and outside the Conference he has 
stated India’s case plainly and in an 
uncompromising manner. Except in his 


attitude towards the Hindu-Moslem problem 
and, to a lesser extent, his attitude to the 
Princes and their subjects, we generally 
agree with the views he has expressed. 


It is not necessary to repeat the reasons. 


for our inability to subseribe to his policy or 
principle of surrender to Moslems. We shall 
here make only two observations. 

At the first session of the R. T., O. 
Sir Mohammad Shafi was satisfied with 
claiming for the Bengal Moslems 46 per cent 
of the seats in the Bengal council to be filled 
by separate communal election. Probably on 
account of Mahatmaji’s repeated declarations 
of ‘readiness to surrender, and as the result 
of British die-hard wire- -pulling, that demand 
has mounted up to 51 per cent. At the first 
R. T. C. session Moslem “delegates” wanted 
one-third uf the seatsin the Federal Legislature 
from British India. Now they demand one- 
third of the States’ quota of the. seats, too, 
with the proviso that if the States or their 
rulers cannot or will not give so many, the 
deficiency ‘is to be made good from British 
India seats! The Moslem communalists’ 
appetite has beeri growing, both on account 
of Gandhiji’s oft-repeated promise of surrender 
and of British imperialists’ instigation and 
wire-pulling. 

Mahatma-ji is opposed to 
proselytization— particularly through the 
instrumentality of secular advantages But 
we do not know whether he feels that the 
concession to Moslems of all the special 
privileges claimed by them would amount 
to offering inducements to von-Musalmans 
to become Musalmans. If Musalmans were 
to practically become permanent rulers of 
some provinces, if it became easier for 
Musalmans to enter Legislatures, become 
Ministers and get jobs, would not that 
indirectly promote Moslem proselytization ? 
Where then would remain .the religious 
neutrality of the State ? 

As regards the Princes and their subjects, 
Mahatmaji was originally reported to have 
left it to the pleasure of the former as to 
whether the latter would have the right to 
elect the States’ representatives in the Federal 
Legislature, and other rights. Mr. Mahadev 
Desai has to some extent succeeded in 
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removing this impression by publishing a 
report of Mr. Gandhi’s speech about that 
topic in Young India. Mr. Sadanand, the 
Free Press “commissioner,” has also by a 
special cable produced the impression that 
Mr. Gandhi’s informal talks with the Princes: 
relating to their subjects’ rights have beer 
satisfactory from the peoples point of 
view. 

Mr. Gandhi is reported to have used 
words to the effect that the Princes having 
“generously” agreed to come into the Federa- 
tion, he could not lay down any conditions 
on which they were to enter the Federation 
so far as the conditions related to such 
internal matters as the rights of their peoples, 
etc. We do not think that the Princes were 
led by generosity to propose to join the Federa- 
tion. Self-interest led them to do so. This 
can be proved from a document of princely 
origin which was not meant for publication 
but got published. As for laying down 
conditions, “British Indians” cannot obviously 
think of compelling the Princes to enter the 
Federation on any conditions. But they also 
cannot compel us to enter a Federation of 
which autocratically governed States are to 
be some of the units. We are certainly 
entitled to say that we will federate only 
with States of which the people have repre- 
sentative responsible government. Otherwise, 
let British India alone have freedom, leaving 
the States to decide for themselves. We 

certainly desire that the whole of India should 

be free. And itis very doubtful if one part 
of India can become or long remain fully 
free whilst the other part is in bondage. 


Humiliation at Break-down of Communal 
Negtciations 


We do not share with Mahatmaji the 
feeling of humiliation to the exteut to which 
he and some other prominent “delegates” gave 
expression to it at the break-down of the 
informal communal negotiations. It is certainly 
not a thing to be proudof that India has some 
groups and some men who, either of their 
own accord or under instigation, have taken 
up an unreasonable and irreconcilable attitude 
But that no agreement could be arrived at 
with the particular knot of men, purposely 
nominated by British bureaucrats and an 
official Musalman communalist, is not a thing 
of which we need be ashamed. 

After his expression of humiliation in 
language of unconscious exaggeration, due to 
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tumbled and wounded patriotic pride, 
Mabatmaji has correctly stated the causes 
of the break-down. His description of the 
Indian “delegation” as unrepresentative on 
the whole, is correct It may be that 
some of the “delegates” would have been 
elected ‘by some groups if given the right to 
choose, but others would not have been. But, 
even if it be true that all the Govern- 
ment nominees would have been elected by 
some group or other, the present R. T. O. 
would not have been representative of India. 
Government chose not only the men but 
also the groups or organizations from which 
the so-called delegates were to be selected and 
in addition Government fixed the number to be 
taken from each such group. It is the height 
of absurdity to assume that all the other 
groups singly -or taken together have the 
same weight or representative character as 
the Congress, or that those groups have the 
relative importance assigned to them by 
Government. It is a transparent trick to 
drown the voice of the Congress in the 
noise made’ by nonentities and creatures of 
British die-hards. Mahatmaji’s assertion that 
these men are being instigated by British 
wirepullers is quite correct. They are 
simply human gramophones reproducing their 
masters’ instructions in disguised voices. He 
is also quite right in stating that the British 
Governmentis like a wedge between the different 
communities in India preventing their coming 
together and agreeing, and that, if they were 
left to themselves, agreement would be far 
easier to accomplish. 


<x 


Mr, Gandhi and.the Depressed Classes 


We agree with Mahatma Gandhi in 
refusing to allow the depressed classes of the 
Hindus to have separate representation. There 
are many reasons why they should not be 
recognized as a separate group. They should, 
in their own interest, remain part of the 
entire Hindu society, for then the work of 
reform leading to their rising in the social 
scale would be easier. It should not be 
forgotten that even before Congress came 
into the field of action with its anti-un- 
touchability programme, reforming bodies 
like the Brahmo Samaj, the Theosophical 
Society and the Arya Samaj had been doing 
uplift work. The Congress has given a 
great stimulus to the movement. Education 
and political exigency have been powerful 
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forces acting against umtouchability. Hence, 
it is certain that within a measurable distance 
of time, the gradually dwindling number of the 
groups called the depressed, will cease to be 
separately thought of or treated as submerged 
classes. _Mahatmaji has promised that some 
depressed class) men will be returned to the 
Councils by private arrangement and con- 
vention and that under Swaraj there will be 
penal legislation against discriminating treat- 
ment of the depressed classes to their 
prejudice and disadvantage. i 


But if now the depressed classes are 


Stereotyped’, so to. say, by being treated as a 


separate group, their 
in the so-called higher 
Hindu society 
retarded. 


It must be apparent to thinking members 
of the depressed classes that it is humiliating— 
it goes against one’s self-respect—to permanent- 
ly consider oneself and be thought of as 
“depressed” and on that ground to claim | 
and be given a so-called right. And what 
can a few ‘depressed class representatives do 
for them without the help of the rapresenta- 
tives of bigger groups? In our opinion, 
the depressed class people can exercise 
greater ' influence and apply greater pressure 
for their own welfare through adult suffrage 
and joint electorates than through the reserva- 
tion of a few seats for them. 

That Musalman leaders advocate the 
separate representation of the depressed 
classes is presumably due to a desire to 
lessen the power and influence of solid 
Hindu votes, to a desire to disintegrate 
further the little Hindu social solidarity which 
exists and to a desire to promote indirectly 
Moslem proselytization. 

Assuming that some seats are to be 
reserved for the depressed classes, to members 
of what castes in what provinces will these be 
given? There is no authoritative list of 
depressed classes. Are we going to witness 
a shameful scramble for being classed as 
“depressed”? For some years past many 
castes have been claiming to be Vaishyas, 
Kshatriyas and Brahmans. Many are 
being invested with the “sacred thread” 
of the twice-born. Many aboriginal people 
have been invested with the sacred thread 
as Kshatriyas and call themselves “Singh.” 
Is this upward movement to be replaced - 
by a downward one ? 


gradual absorption 
social ranks of 
would be prevented—at least 
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Number of the Depressed Castes 


Let us come to grip with facts. Let us 
take the lists of castes given in the 
Appendix to the Census of India Report 


for 1901, prepared by Risley and Gait. 
There are no such lists in subsequent 
census reports. We will not mention. the 


names of the castes. That may give offence. 

In Ajmeer-Merwara, Rajputana, the 
Panjab, and Kashmir, the castes from whose 
Jota the twice-born will not take water, 
mentioned by name, number sixteen; and 
then -there are others, Castes untouchable, 


mentioned separately by name, number 
seven ; and there are others. 

In Bombay, Baroda and Coorg, the 
depressed class, whosé touch ‘is supposed to 
pollute, consists of eleven castes, besides 
others. 


In Madras Presidency, Mysore, Hyderabad 
Travancore and Cochin, castes of Sudras 
who habitually employ Brahmans’ as 
priests and whose touch is supposed 
to pollute number ten, besides others. 
Castes of Sudras who occasionally employ 
Brahman priests, but whose touch does 
pollute number fifteen, besides others. 
Cases of Sudras who do not employ 
Brahman priests and whose touch pollutes 


number five, besides others. Castes which 

pollute even without touching, but do not 

eat beef number seven, besides others. 

Castes eating beef number three, besides 

others. Castes eating beef and polluting 

without touching number five, besides - 
‘others. 


In Chota-Nagpur and States of Orissa, 
‘there are more than eight inferior Sudra 
castes, more than twenty unclean Sudra 
castes, and more than seven castes of 
scavengers and filth-eaters. 

In the Central Provinces 
‘are more than three lower cultivating 
castes from whom a Brahman will not take 
water, more than ten castes of lower 
- artizans from whom a Brabman will not 
take water, more than ten low Dravidian 
tribes and more than seventeen castes who 
cannot be touched. j 

In the United Provinces, castes from 
whom some of the twice-born take water 
while others would not, number more.than 
six. There are besides’ more than nine 


and Berar there 


castes from whose hands the _ twice-born 
cannot take water, but who are not un- 
touchable, more than six castes that are 


-whase water is not taken, 
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untouchable but do not eat beef and more 
than three castes eating beef and vermin. 

In Bihar there are more than thirteen 
inferior Sudra castes, more than ten unclean 
eastes, and several castes of scavengers 
and filth-eaters. 

In Bengal there are more than six castes 
more than alae 
low castes abstaining from beef, pork and 
fowls, more than six castes of unclean 
feeders and two castes of scavengers. 

In Orissa there are more than two unclean 
sudra castes, more than four castes whose 
touch defiles, more than five castes eating 
fowls and drinking spirits and several 
castes of scavengers and beef-eaters. 

In Assam there are more than seven 
castes from whose hands Brahmans will not 
take water. 

The descriptions of the EEN are taken 
from the 1901 census report. The lists in 
that report were drawn up thirty years ago. 


In the meantime caste. restrictions have 
become much less rigorous tban before. 
From our experience in Bengal we know 


that water is freely taken now from castes 
which have been given degrading descriptions 
in the aforesaid lists. Supposing, bowever, 
the lists hold good even to-day, we would 
ask Dr. Ambedkar and men of his ilk to 


say which of the numerous castes mentioned 


therein, they will satisfy with a few reserved 
seats ? Some provinces have more depressed 
castes, some less, with varying numbers of 
members. Which castes. of which provinces 
would they satisfy ? Such questions do not 


-arise in the case of the “higher” castes, as they 


are not so mutually exclusive as the lower 
ones. 
A Handbill Inciting to Violence 
Advance calls attention to the following 


handbill, which we have also seen: 


“Congress Terrorism must fe - Crushed - 
Be: gal Outrage: 
MURDERED rt 

Lowman Simpson Peddie 
Mukherjee Garlick Ashanulla 
WOUNDED ! 

Hotson (?) Nelson Cassels 
Donovan, sent home for Safety ! 
Yesterdy—Durno 
This morning— Villiers 
WE WANT ACTION 
ROYALISTS 


Printed for the Roya'ists, by W. H. Armour 
Ganges Printing Co., Ltd., Sibpur, Howrah.” 
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and asks: 

Can anyone doubt. what is meant by the words 
we want action?” May we ask the Government 
if it falls within the mischief of the provisions of 
the Penal Code ? 

There is little doubt that if any organi- 
zation of Indians had issued a similar hand- 
bill, official and non-official Europeans in 
India would have understood the word 
“action” to mean “violent retaliatory action,” 
and the handbill would have fallen within 
the mischief not only of the Penal Code but 
of the recently enacted Press Act. Any 
Indian organization’ issuing such a handbill 
would have been classed as a terrorist 
organization and the Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Act of 1930 would have been 
set in motion against its members according 
to Ordinance No. 9 promulgated on the 29th 
October last by the Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India. 

The expression “Congress Terrorism” is 
a libel. The Congress stands between the 
Government and violent revolutionary out- 
breaks. The supreme leader of the Congress 
Mahatma Gandhi, has again and again 
denounced terrorist violence and has thereby 
incurred the openly expressed displeasure 
of those who are in favour of violent action. 
If any European opponent of his doubts his 


Sincerity, that man is, to say the least, 
fit for a mental hospital. Even those 
Congressmen who are not thoroughgoing 
ahimsaists like Mr. Gandhi, sincerely and 


firmly believe that freedom cannot be won 
by the outrages 
Besides, there is no reason why every 
attack on any official or non-official European 
and on any official Indian should be consi- 
dered, without clear proof, to have a political 
motive, though every such outrage, whether 
political or not, must be dealt with according 
to the law. 


Some Indian Scholars Abroad 


In the sphere of international cultural 
co-operation, some Indian scholars have been 
doing good work abroad. The activities of 
these men and women in foreign lands 
have great importance in removing miscon- 
ception about the ability of the youth of 
India and their aspirations. 

Professor Benoy Kumar Sarkar of 
Calcutta University has been one of these 
representatives of Young India. He is 


denounced in the bandbill, 
‘and ER O S. (Edinburgh) 
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leaving for India after bis two years’ stay 
in Europe. During this period he was the 
first Guest Professor of India Institute of 
Die Deutsche Akademie to lecture on Indian 
social and economic problems in the 
Engineering University of Munich. Prof. 
Sarkar not only taught his subjects in German 
but he went to various -culture-centres of 
Germany to deliver lectures on India. He 
also lectured in the Austrian Universities 
of Vienna and Innsbruck. Later on he 
lectured in the Italian Universities of 
Padua. ‘Milan and Rome in Italian. He 
lectured in the International ` Congress on 
Population Problems held in Rome in 
September 1931. During his stay in Geneva 
he lectured on India. r 

Dr. Kali Pada Basu of Dacca was one 
of the Young Indian scholars who were 
awarded scholarships by India Institute of 
Die Deutsche Akademie in 1929-1930 for 
a year. His original research in Bio-chemistry 
was so promising that the authorities of 
Die Deutsche Akademie renewed his 
scholarship for the academic year of 1930- 
1931. During the period of his study in the 
University of Munich Dr. Basu published 
several original papers and was, in . last 
July, awarded the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy with the highest honour, “Scuma 
cum laude.” Dr. Basu has returned to 
Dacca University to teach. 

Indians generally do not get the opportu- 
nity to rspresent India internationally. It 
is a matter of great satisfaction that Dr. 
Subodh Ch. Mitra, M. B. (Cal), M. D. (Berliny 
of the Chitta 
Ranjan Seva Sadan Hospital of Calcutta, 
through bis initiative represented the Indian 
medical world in the International Radio- 
logical Congress held in Paris in July last. 
Dr. Mitra read before this Congress an 
original paper embodying results of his 
research and it was  higbly appreciated. 
After visiting various hospitals and medical 
institutions of France Dr. Mitra went to 
Geneva to get in touch with the Health Section 
of the League of Nations. On September 1, 
Dr. Mitra delivered a lecture in ‘German on 
“Ancient and Modern Midwifery and Gynæco- 
logy in India? in Strassman Women’s 
Hospital, Berlin. Gehemrat Prof. Dr. Strass- 
man was in the chair. Professors of different 
Gynæcological Hospitals were present. The 
lecture was followed by a discussion. 
Dr. Mitra was entertained by Gehemrat 
Prof. Dr. Friedrich von Muller, the President ' 
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of Die Deutsche Akademie at a dinner 
attended by many professors. 

India’s best men from all professions 
should participate in international congresses. 


They should go to . foreign universities to 


carry on research work as well as to 
exchange ideas with great scientists and 
professors. This will break up India’s 


cultural isolation and create new conscious- 
ness about Indian ability and efficiency. Only 
India’s best and most serious-minded scholars 
should come out for higher studies in foreign 
lands. Those who wish to spend a few 
months in Germany should plan their visit 
during the period when the Universities are 
in session ; and possibly the months of April, 
May, June and July are best suited for study 


four in German cultare-centres when: the 
professors are expected to be in the 
Universities. 

T. D. 


Wider Powers of Arrest and Detention 
in Bengal 


“The Viceroy and Governor-General of India 
has promulgated an Ordinance, widening the 
scope of the existing Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, with a view to enabling the 
local Government to arrest and detain, not only 
persons concerned in committing offences or about 
to commit them. but also those. who are members 
of terrorist associations or hélp £ such associations: ' 

“The penal provisions have also been widened 
by bringing the offences committed under the 
Ordinance ‘within the meaning of the sections 


‘relating to waging war against the King or 
harbouring the King’s enemies.’ 
This is Ordinance No. 9. There is a 


_ vicious circle. The future historian will 
have to determine to what extent terrorism 
was the cause of the “lawless laws,” given 
the name of Ordinances, and to what extent 
the “lawless laws” gave rise to terrorism. 

When the ordinary’ criminal law is 
administered, in the ordinary way, that is, 
when accused persons are tried in open 
court according to the ordinary processes 
of the law, conviction is not obtained in a 
considerable number of cases. Let us 
try to have some idea of the percentage of 
convictions. Those who are arrested and 
detained without trial, according to the 
Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act of 
1930 and Ordinance 9 of 1931, are suspected 
of having committed, or aided and abetted, 
serious crimes. If tried according to the 
ordinary law, persons accused of such 
offences are usually committed to the sessions. 
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So the latest annual Bengal Police Adminis- 
tration Report (for 1930) should be consulted 
to find out the percentage of convictions 
in sessions cases. This is given on page 22 
of the Report, as follows : 

“The total number of persons tried, was 4,663, 
against 3,992, and_ 48.9 per cent, against 496 in 
1929, were convicted. In 71 cases, against 78 in 
1929, Judges disagreed with the verdict of jurors 
and made references to the High Court. Of these 
30 ended in conviction,’ 24 in acquittal and 17 
were pending at the close of the year.’ 

So, though more than half the accused 
were acquitted, let us say that only 50 per 
cent of the accused, in round numbers, were 
innocent. It was stated some time ago that 
800 persons in round numbers were then in 
detention without trial in Bengal. And their 
number has recently increased. The present 
number of detenus is not the first batch. 
For a number of years hundreds of men in 
Bengal have been arrested and deprived of 
their liberty for indefinite periods. So, 
altogether, many hundreds, exceeding perhaps 
a thousand or two, have been punished i in this 
way. From what happens in sessions cases, as 
quoted above, one is warranted in asserting 


thát at least half of the persons arrested 
are innocent, We say “at least,” because 
in sessions cases the official prosecutors, 


knowing that the cases would be subjected 
to open scrutiny by trained lawyers and 
the accused would be defended by such 
lawyers, take some care to send up cases 
for trial. But in the case of arrests and 
detentions without trial, there being no such 
fear of exposure of unwarranted prosecutions, 
no such care is likely to be taken. Hence 
among detenus without trial, it is almost 
demonstrably true that the percentage of the 
innocent is most probably much higher than 
50. Thus we are driven to the conclusion 
that for years in Bengal hundreds of innocent 


young men have been punished without 
trial. 

This is not the kind of thing which can 
produce that atmosphere which is destruc- 


tive of the terroristie spirit. 


The Condition of Detenus 


Almost every day one finds in the Indian- 
owned dailies of Bengal woeful accounts of 
the sad plight of many detenus as regards 
their health and supply of necessaries, and the 
helpless condition of some families whose 
sole bread-winners have been taken away 
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without any or adequate provision being 
made for the maintenance of the former. 
The tale of hungerstrikes is also unending. 


House Searches without or with Arrests 


Some weeks ago there was in Bengal 
an epidemic of searches of houses without 
anything incriminating being found in most 
of them and without any inmates of most of 
them being arrested. Subsequently the 
proportion of arrests increased; and now 
that Ordinance No. 9 has beea added to the 
armoury of the Executive and the Police 
that proportion has increased still further. 


foo? — 
Pa 


_/Sificial Hijli Enquiry Committes’s Report 


/ „The Official Hijli Enquiry Coramittee’s 
/ Report does not give entire credence to 
, the evidence of the detenus, not necessarily 

because of deliberate untruthfulness on 

their part in all cases, but on account of 
other circumstances, some of which are 
mentioned in course of the discussion of 
the evidence.’ In the opinion of the com- 
mittee “the detenus were by no means all 
non-violent.” The Report, however, nowhere 
states or suggests that aay detenu’s violence 

-was likely to be fatal to anybody. But in 

spite of this finding and inspite of the 

committee finding some parts of the evidence 
of the detenus unreliable, with what justifica- 
tion we will not now discuss, they have 


recorded this very damaging finding against 
the sepoys: 


We have recorded our ‘findings as to what took 
place in the evening of the 16th September. 
Having regard to our findings on the question of 
the alarm raised and also on the question whether 
the alarm was pre-arranged or not, we hold that 
the entry of the sepoys into the compound after 
the alarm had been given was justified. But there 
was, ın, our opinion. no justification whatever for 
the indiscriminate firing (some 29 rounds were 
found to have been fired) of the sepoys upon the 
building itself, resulting in the death of two of 
the detenus and the infliction of injuries on several 
others. There was no justification, either for some 
of the sepoys going into the building itself and 


causing casualties of various kinds to some others 
of the detenus. 


Among the facts about which, according to 


the’ Committee, “there is no dispute,” are the 
following: 


Twenty [detenus] altogether received injuries, 
. and in some cases the injuries were of a severe 
nature necessitating in one case—the case of 
detenu Babu Gobinda Pada Dutt—the amputation 


off wou'd have to know the way in which 
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of the left arm. It is undisputed also that the 
sentries and some of the constables wno entered 
the compound after the alarm was given were 
armed with smooth bore Martini-Henry muskets 
with triangular bayonets, that those who fired 
seem to have used ball’ and buckshot indis- 
criminately and that some of the injures on the 
detenus were gunshot wounds, some were stabs 
such as a bayonet might have caused and some 
bruises that might have been due to blows from 
a “lathi” or the butt of a musket. 


The Committee’s 
veracity of the sepoys is 
than the doubts they have cast on some 
parts of the evidence on the detenus, as, 
for example, the following sentences in the 
Report will suffice to show: 


Sirajul’s story of his bayonet having been 
snatched away from his rifle seems to us to be 
extremely doubtful. To begin with, Sirajul made 
no mention of this fact to Mr. Baker. Then the 
bayonet which Sirajul had attached to his musket 
could not be wrenched-off Anyone who are it 

it has 
to be turned before ıt can be removed. 

As regards what actually took place after the 
constables had gone in through the inner gate, 
the story which the sepoys gave us will. not in 
our opinion bear a moment’s scrutiny. 


Among the disreditable arrangements 
which made such a criminal outrage possible, 
the Committee mention the following: 


The Hijli Detention Camp is a pretty big place, 
the number of.detenus detained there being 
between 170 and 180. There is a Commandant. 
and also an Assistant Commandant. But both of 
them live ata distance of about three-quarters 
of a mile from the camp itself. Inspector Marshall, 
who is in immediate charge of the guard, has 
his residence at least three-quarters of a mile 
further off, and at night time there remains no 
one but the guard constables in charge of Havildars 
to look after the camp. The Commandant, the 
Assistant Cammandant and Inspector Marshall 
are no doubt in telephonic connection with the 
guard. But important orders, such as orders to 
open fire, cannot ordinarily be given by an officer 
on the telephone and unless the officer sees for 
himself what the situation really. ` is. From the 
distance where the Commandant, the Assistant 
Commandant and Inspector Marshall live one 
cannot ordinarily come to the camp in, less 
than four or five minutes. On that particular 
night the Assistant Commandant, Rai Sahib 
Anath Bandhu Chakravarti; was lying ill at his 
house and there was no one acting for him at 
the time. The fact that there was no responsible. 
offiver present on the spot was, in our opinion, 
indirectly responsible for the most deploranie 
and tragic affair that took place on the night of 
the 16th September last, 


The Committee would have been guilty 
of culpable leniency even if their report 
implied only mild censure of the high officers. 
But there is no blame at all thrown on them 
either directly or by implication. On 


indictment of the 
far more serious 
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the contrary, there seems to be an indirect 
attempt at justifying their conduct. 

We appreciate the Committee’s unequivo- 
eal and clear finding that, there was no 
justification whatever for the firing. But 


they ought to have discussed how one of the 


sentries came to think. that the butt-end 
of-a musket, being Government property, 
was more valuable than the lives of 


the detenus and how all the sentries came 
to think that the detenus could be shot 
down and bayonetted with impunity, if, as the 
Committee think, the shooting was not a pre- 
arranged affair and the high European officials 
had nothing to do with it. We are not 
quite satisfied with all the arguments contained 
in the Report to disprove the allegation of 
pre-arrangement. : 

Mr. Baker’s complete innocence was 
perhaps a foregone conclusion, as even before 
the conclusion of the Committee’s enquiry he 
was given leave to go home. The public will 
wait to see whether all others concerned, 
high or low, will be similarly punished. 


Falsity of some Government Communiques 


_ Though we have pointed out a few defects 
in the report of the official Hijli enquiry 
committee, it is certainly entitled to praise 
Im certain other respects, as will have been clear 
from the greater part of our previous note. 
Tt also. contains material for convincing one 
of the falsity of official communiques on the 
Hijli outrages. 

The Bengal Government’s communique of 
the 17th September contained the following 
passage : 

Shortly after 9 r. a, on Wednesday the 16th 
September determined attacks were made on four 
sentries by bands. of detenus of Hijli Detention 
Camp, Midnapore. One sentry had the bayonet 
pulled off his musket by his assailants and another 
sentry was with difficulty saved by the timely 
approach of a patrol. The position of the sentries 
was undoubtedly grave and fire was opened to 
extrictate them and restore control of the Camp. 

, One finds from a perusal of the Com- 
mittee’s report that all the statements 
contained in the above passage are false. 
The evidence of Commandant Baker, L c. s, 
before the Committee shows how these 
Incorrect statements came to be made, He 
admitted having written a letter to detenu 
Bibhuti Babu in which he told him: 

You do me an injustice when you say that the 
first communique issued by the Government was 
mine. As a matter of fact, it was drawn up by 
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the Deputy. Secretary, Political Department, based 
on.the version of the constables only. 

__As it was rather surprising that in LC. S- 
ridden India an I. C. S. officer should prefer 
native’ constables’ version to that of a brother 
I. ©. S. officer, Me Nisith Sen, Counsel for 
the detenus, asked Mr. Baker : 

“Do you mean to suggest that, although you 
are the man on the spot, your version of the 
incident was not taken into consideration before 
issuing the communique ?” 

To this Mr. Baker’s reply was, “No, it 
was not taken.” f 

The Bengal Government’s communique of 
the 21st September contained the following 
contradiction : 

The statements which have appeared in the 
Press to the effect that indiscriminate firing and 
assaults on unarmed and peaceful detenus took 
place inside the main building are untrue. 

This official contradiction is found to be 
itself absolutely without foundation when onè 
reads the following passage, already quoted 
above, in the official committee’s report : 

There was, in our opinion, no justification 
whatever for the indiscriminate firing (some 20 
rounds were found to have been fired) of the sepoys 
upon the building itself, resulting ia the death of 
two of the detenus and the infliction of injuries on 
several others. There was no, justification either 
for some of the sepoys, going into the building 
itself and causing casualties of various kinds to 
some others of the detenus. 

The Government communique of the 21st 
September from which we have’ quoted a 
sentence above included some “facts” said to 
have been ascertained by -the District 
Magistrate by investigation on the spot. The 
“facts” were : 

Investigation goes to show that few if any 
serious injuries were inflicted on the detenus 
outside the main building. The gun-shot cases 
appear to have occurred among persons who were 
standing in the verandahs overlooking the affray, 
the fire of the constables being towards the main 
building. There is nothing to indicate that any of 
the gnards entered the building or that fire was 
specifically aimed at persons on the verandahs. 


But the official committee say in their 


report : 


On a consideration of the evidence as we have 
before us we are clearly of opinion that some ot 
the sepoys did not go into the building and were 
responsible for. some casualties that took place in 
the eastern portion thereof. 


The Anglo-Indian Press and Hijli 


We believe the facts given -above are 
sufficient proof that there was a deliberate 
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attempt on the part of some of the officials 
at any rate to suppress the truth about Hijli, 
and but for the determined stand taken by 
tie Indian public and Press this attempt 
would certainly have succeeded. 

That the Indian section of the Press has 
not had the co-operation or the sympathy of 
the European Press and public in this 
championship of truth and fairness, is not 
the most amazing part of the story. The 
Indian Press has, on the contrary, been 
subjected for its pains to gross and scurrilous 
attacks on their part. When after tbe 
issue of what bas been demonstrated by the 
judicial enquiry to be an extremely unreliable 
version of the happenings at Hijli, the Indian 
section of the Press still dared to publish 
reports about the incident, the Englishman, 
confident of the discriminatory application of 
repressive laws in India, did not hesitate to call 
for drastic curtailment of the liberties of the 
Indian press: 

Additional proof, it wrote, of the urgent need of 
powers for the better control of the Press has been 
suoplied by the scandalous reports of the deplorable 
affur at Hojli detention camp published by 
Congress newspapers and their comments thereon. 
The official communique is-ned the day after the 


gueurrene made it clear that shooting followed ` 


determined attacks on, four sentries, by bands of 

tens, that the position of the sentries was, 
undoubtedly grave, and that fire was opened to 
extricate tnem and restore control of the camp. The 
revised version of the, incident as published in 
the extremist Press ‘describes in lurid detail 
indiscriminate firing without warning on 
wuarmed detenus inside their rooms and in the 
hospital”; “men attending to the wounded 
themselves “wounded by bullets and- bayonets, 
batons and butt-ends of rifles” ; “men injured by 
buekshot Iving on the floor groaning in agony 
kicked and batoned by the sepovs.” Needless to 
say the stories of these “bloody atrocities” 
telegraphed by the Congress newspapers’ “own 
correspondents” at Khargpur are accepted as the 
gospel truth, and the Government communique 
is dismissed as containing “nothing which a man 
in his senses would believe.” 

The comments on these shameful inventions 
are as inflammatory as the reports themselves, 
one paper going the length of suggesting that 
the two detenus killed during the disturbance 
were “victims of a ruthless and vigorous policy 
of reprisals and of summary vengeance.” Is there 
no limit to the licence the Government are 
prepared to allow the gutter Press of Bengal ? 


Unfortunately for the Olympian Press 
of Calcutta, the report of the judicial enquiry 
eommittee proves that it was the gutter Press 
of Bengal which was substantially right and 
the “shameful inventions’ were by the 
Olympians. : 
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The Royalists 


position 
political 


No less unequivocal was the 
taken up by some of the European 
organizations in Calcutta. We have referred 
to an inflammatory handbill issued by the 
“Royalists” of Calcutta. That, however, was 
not the first exercise in silliness of that 
romantically inclined body. Before coming 
on the stage with that flaunting appeal 
‘(we do not recall whether we have mentioned 
that the handbill is printed on scarlet 
paper), it had -already written two 
excited and, strangely enough, crass letters 
to the Caleutta Statesman on the Hijli 
incident. The correspondence columns of the 
Statesman serve the same useful purpose of a 
safety valve for super-heated European opinion 
in India as those of the Times do for the 
disgruntled ones in England Naturally, one 
does notlook for much sense there. Yet exc ted 
‘people are not asually uninteresting. That 
is, however, more than we can say for the 
Committees “B” and “O” of the Royalists 
who wrote the letters to the Statesman. 

Who are the Royalists our readers will 
perbaps ask that we should take so much 
notice of them ? We are sure we know no 
more about them than do our interlocutors. 
But we have heard that there are’ among 
them some triple blues from Oxford 
who have not considered themselves too 
good for Clive Street. We cannot tell 
whether there is any truth in this report 
Bot we should not be surprised if it were 
true. The Royalists have the authentic ring 
of King Charles’s men, only recast in a 
commercial mould ‘for a commercial age. 
And by their goings-on they seem determined 
to prove that in India, as well as in 
England, Oxford ought to be the last refuge 
of lost causes. 


‘Our First Comments on Hijli 


Before we have done with Hijli, we 
should like to observe incidentally that the 
findings of the Government Committee tally 
in many respects with the conclusions put 
forward by -us in last month’s Notes. In 


“them, “we pointed out the extreme impro- 


bability of the story of snatching away the 
-bayonet and concluded that the happenings 
were inexplicable on the facts given by 


Government. We find that on both these 
points the official enquiry bears out our 
contentions, It also substantiates the 
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hypothesis we had tentatively put forward. as 
a possible explanation of the events, We had 
said : 

From the point of view of the Government, 
the detenus, are not easy people to deal with, 
and the police are very unpopular everywhere. 
The wholesale white-washing of the police by 
the Government has not convinced people, because 
it is done as a matter of course. If the police are 
insulted and hated outside the camp, they must 
be much more hated and insulted inside it. Now, 
Supposing the police have been listening every 
day toa stream of abuse and insult from the 
detenus, their, tempers must have been roused. 
Now it is possible that the detenus made some 
remark to the sentry which aroused him and he 
therefore called out the guard,, and then events 
occurred before anyone could gain control. Alter- 
natively the police may have been waiting for 
an opportunity for getting even with the detenus 
and took the chance which seemed to offer itself. 
This would exp'ain their eagerness to open fire. 
No reasonable person will, dispute that this is a 
possible explana ion, and if it is true, the Govern- 
ment would gain nothing by pretending that there 
has been no blunder. The more the Government 
does this and tries to explain away matters, the 
more will one remember the old proverb, “qui 
s’excuse, s’accuse.” 

The Commission’s conclusions with regard 
to the general trend of events are on the 
same lines, though they are not expressed 
in the same words. We do not share the 
conclusions of the Commission in respect 
of the responsibility of the higher authorities 
in the camp and in spite of the official 
‘enqniry, we do not perhaps yet know the 
whole truth about the incident. But so far 
as it gnes, we believe that the report gives a 
not improbable account of what really 


happened at Hijli. 
and Chittagang Atrocities 


Better late than never. At its recent 
meeting the Congress Working Committee has 
passed a proper resolution on the Chittagang 
and .Hijli atrocities. 

When Sardar Patel said some time ago 
that nothing was done till then because the 


Congress Working Committee on Hijli 


Congress authorities in Bengal had not given. 


him information about those terrible events 
(though the Bonibay and other dailies must have 
published news relating thereto), his words 
‘sounded like many replies of the Secretary 
of State for India in Parliament that “he had 
no official information.” 


+ Mr. Kishori Lal Ghosh’s Application 


Mr. Kishori Lal Ghosh, M. a, B.-L, of the 
Amrita Baxar Patrika editorial staff, who is 


ment would have to state their views, 
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one of the gentlemen undergoing trial at 
Meerut for 26 months has applied to the 
proper authority for permission to contribute 
to the Press as a journalist, as he requires 
at least Rs. 250 per mensem to maintain 
himself and family. Considering the length 
of the trial, this is an entirely reasonavle 
request. ' 


‘ 


Big Boon to India—Dyarchy at the Centre 


When some days ago Sir Samuel Hoare 
said that British troops would not take 
orders from Indian officers (They used to 
before the Mutiny.—Editor, Modern Review, 
and that it was the British authorities in 
Britain who would determine the number of 
the British troops to be reduced or kept in 


India, and other similar things, he only 
confirmed Indian anticipations ` His speech 
at the Federal Structure Sub-committee’s 


meeting on the 28th October supplies further 
confirmation of Indian anticipations of the 
futility of the so-called Round Table Confer- 
ence. One has only to read the following 
cable dated London, October 28, to find that 
the British Governmet are going to give us 
the big boon of Dyarchy at the centre: 


_A request to Government to indicate its policy 
with regard to Central responsibility, was made 
by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru at this morning’s 
meeting of the Federal Structure, Sub-committee. 

He said that now that Britain had National 
Government’ he, was entitled to expect that ìt 
would have a national and broad outlook on this 
question. Time had come for Government to give 
the lead. Indians had frankly disclosed their views. 
Whether they agreed or not among themselves, 
they should receive a satisfactory, response from 
Government this week or next. Sir Tej rem irked 
that he admired Mr. . Gandhi for observing his 
weekly silence, but did not admire Government for 
keeping silence every day of the week. 

Sir Samuel Hoare replying, remarked that Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru seemed to think that Govern- 
ment were under a perpetual vow of silence and 
were following Mr. Gandhi’s example so sympathe- 
tically that they were silent every day. Sir 
Samuel assured the Committee that Government 
had undertaken no such obligation and so the 
implied criticism was not altogether justified. Sir 
Samuel accepted that some time or other Govern- 
but to ask 
them to do so in the course of next two or three 
days when the new Governm-nt was scarcely 
formed and when the Federal Structure Sab- 
committee itself had not even reached the question 
of Central responsibility was making rather an 
extreme demand. If Government tried-to do so 
to-day they would be out of order and moreover 
the opportunity had nrt arisen. l 

Sir Samuel expressed the opinion that many 
matters could be best settled in the actual working 
of the constitution, and referring to the bigger 
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question of distinction between representatives 
of Crown pubjecta and Othër Meg A ‘(Which the 
Federal Structiré Sub-committee hdd” been discuss- 
ing), expressed the view that it would be, better 
in the transitional period frankly to recognize the 
existence of the distinction. He pointed out 
that the representatives of the Crown subjects 
would be under the directions of the overnor- 


General. whereas the Ministers would be advising . 


him. That constituted a verv difinite distinction. 
He suggested that it would be better to keep facts 
in mind than gloss over them and make it appear 
that collective responsibility existed when such 
was not the fact—‘Reuter.” 


According to a Free Press Beam Service 
message, dated London, October 28, 


Considerable importance is attached to the speech 
made by _ Sir Samuel Hoare at the Federal 
Structure Committee in reply to Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru’s charge about the silence of the Govern- 
ment. The speech is regarded as indicative of :—. 

(1). That the Government would _ outline their 
attitude on the broad issues next week. 

(2) That the Governor-General and official 
Ministers in charge of the Army, Foreign Affairs 
etc. will he wholly unamenable to the control 
of the Indian legislature. 

(8) That as regards the vital issues as to 
whether the Cabinet is to resign on the adverse 
vote of a bare or substantial majority in the 
Legislafure ‘or whether it is rep nsible to the 
single house or to both houses of the Legislature, 
the Government is likely to favour the view that 
it should he left entirely to developments ` affer 
the inireduction of the Reforms and that the 
Government must be empowered to, make rules 
according to the situation ensuring that the 
{Constitution will be responsive to Indian opinion 
or avhitrary as the Government for the period 
decides. 

_ The underlying object of such an arrangement 
is to enale the Government entirely to dominate 
the Constitution through Rule-making powers in 
case the Congress decides to boycott the reforms 
and to obstruct. On the other hand. if the Congress 
decides to enter the Legislatures. the Government 
would depend upon the Muslims. the Princes 
and the smaller minorities for the purpose of 


counterbalancing: the voting strength of the 
Congress. i 
In the Note in this issue on Minority 


Rule and the British Empire, written on 
the 26th October, if was in effect anticipated 
that the British imperialists wanted to con- 
tinue to rule India - through the minorities 
and the Princes. 


Relief of Distress Caused by Floods in Bengal 


We invite the attention of the public ‘to 
Prof. Rebatimohan Lahiri’s article in this 
issue. Heis actually engaged in adminis- 
tering relief to those who sre in distress 
owing to the floods in Bengal. When, there- 
fore, he says that the work of relief is to be 
continued till March next year, the public 


‘of which the. editor 
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should continue to give what they can. There 
are different relief organizations, and givers 
will naturally send their help to those which 
they corsider most trustworthy and efficient. 
Mr. Lahiri and some other gentlemen are 
working on behalf of the Bengal Provincial 
Hindu Sabha relief committee. Though it is 
an organization of Hindus, which almost 
all the other relief organizations also in Bengal 
practically are, relief is given at its centres 
to Hindu and Moslém alike. Those who may 
like to help the Hindu Sabha relief committee, 
of this Review is the 
chairman, ‘should send their contributions to 
its treasurer, whose address is given below : 
Babu Sanat Kumar Roy Chaudhuri, 
Treasurer, Hindu Sabha Relief Committee, 
9, Williams Lane, 
Sealdah, Calcutta. 


Edison ` 


Thomas Alva Edison,the famous American 
inventor, whose death was announced last 
month, was born on the lith February, 1847 
at Milan, Ohio, U. S. A. His father was of 
Dutch, and his mother of Scottish descent. 
The latter having been a teacher, gave him 
what schooling he received. At the age of 
twelve he began life as a newsboy. His 
subsequent eminence as a_ scientist and 
inventor was due entirely to his genius and 
industry. . The number of his patents runs 
into thousands. He lived and died a worker. 


“— 


Agitation against the Maharaja of Kashmir 


Like the people of other Indian States 
generally, the people of Kashmir, professing 
different religions, hiave-their grievances. The 
approved method of ‘obtaining redress of 
these grievances is for the people of different 
faiths to make joint non-violent eftorts in the 
cause of reform, AS Kashmir has a Hindu 
ruler with Musalmans as the majority of his 
subjects, so Hyderabad has a Musalman ruler 
with Hindus as the majority of his subjects. 
Recently, the Musalmans and Hindus of 
Hyderabad combined to hold a ‘conference to 
make known their grievances and desires. 
The people of Kashmir ought to have done 
the same thing and followed it up with 
persistent joint endeavours. Instead of this, 
there has been for months past, a violent 
agitation against the Maharaja of Kashmir, 
fomented and directed from outside that State, 
under the auspices of a Moslem organization 


NOTES 


calling itself the Kashmir Reform Society, 
helped by Anglo-Indian newspapers. There have 
been sanguinary riots in that State in conse- 
quence. The Maharaja has been subjected to 
a campaign of lies. He has throughout acted 
with great forbearance and statesmanship, 
and has introduced many reforms, before, 
during and after the anti-Kashmir agitation. 
He could have been firm also, but for the 
unholy alliance between the communalist 
Moslems outside Kashmir and the Anglo- 
Indians. It is surmised that some Anglo-Indian 
officials are also interested in this agitation, 
as the ‘Princes’ Protection Act could and 
should have been set in motion, but has not. 
In fact, the Anglo-Indian papers wanted 
that some of their ‘kindred should get fat 
jobs in Kashmir. That object has been 
partly gained Even in the last century, it 
was discovered that Kashmir could be made 
a white man’s land. 

As soon as or even before one agitation 
against Kashmir dies down, another is set on 


foot. Some of the latest Moslem demands 
are extremely funreasonable and bear a 


family resemblance to some demands made 
by communalist Moslems in British India. 
For example, the establishment of schools 
specially for the benefit of Musalmans, giving 
of foreign-study scholarships specially to 
Musalmans, 

. “communal apportionment of High Court 
judgeshins, and the demand that in state employ- 
ment a Muslim matriculate should be preferred to 
a Hindu B.A. The interests of the British Indian 
Muslim agitators are sought to he safeguarded by 
the demand that if no Kashmir Muslim is available 
for a job, a Muslim from outside might be im- 
ported.” i 


Destructive Flods “in Champaran and 
Vizagapatam 
Recently there bave been devastating 
floods in Champaran (Bibar) and in the 
Vizagapatam district în Andhradesha. We 
extend our sincere sympathy to the sufferers. 


U. P. Agrarian Situation 


The latest developments ‘in the U. P. 
agrarian situation can be understood from 
the telegrams printed below. - 


ee New Delhi, Oct. 29. 

The following is the text of the resolution, 
adopted by the Congress Working Committee 
regarding the agrarian situation in Al.ahabad 
district : ae j 

“This Committee has considered the statements 
of the presidents of the United Provinces Provin- 
cial Congress Committee and Allahabad District 
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Congress Committee, asking for permission to offer 
satyagraha against the present agrarian policy of 
the United Provinces ‘Government and in particular 
the oppressive collection of rent and revenue at 
atime when the agriculturists of the United Pro- 
vinces have been subjected. to a great deal of hard- 
ship and oppression, particularly in the course of 
the past five months, aud they have now to face a 
grave crisis. The Committee feels that it is the 


- duty of the Congress to assist them in every 


possible way in removing the economic hardships 
they suffer from. 

In the opinion of the Committee, however, the 
question of defensive action should first be consider- 
ed by the Provincial Congress Committee, The 
Committee, therefore, refers the application to the 
United Provinces Congress Committee and in the 
event of the Provincial Congress Committee being 
of opinion that it is a fit case for defensive satya- 
graha on the part of the agriculturists in terms of 
the Simla agreement, dated the 27:h August, the 
Committee_ authorizes the president of the Indian 
National Congress to consider the application and 
give such decision on it as he may cons.der 
necessary.” —" Associated Press.” i 

Associated Press of India 
; Lucknow, Oct. 30. 

The Council of United Provincial Congress 
Committee will meet to-morrow and discuss the 
desirability or otherwise of starting a no-rent 
can-paign in certain district, of U. P. ‘This question 
will also be referred to the Provincial, Congress 
Committee, which will meet on, Sunday. Chances 
are remote that a definite decision will be arrived 
at either to-morrow or the day after. 

_As at present arranged Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
will meet certain revenue officials at Allahabad on 
the 3rd November and it is not likely, that the 
Provincial Congress Committee will commit itself to 
any definite line of action until jhe Allahabad 
meeting is over. 


Constitution of an Orissa Province 


We have all along supported the demand 
of our Oriya brethren that there should be 
a separate Orissa province. We are glad a 
non-partisan committee bas been appointed 
to report on the subject. To help the 
committee some gentlemen have been 
nominated from tbe provinces from which 
Oriya-speaking parts have been suggested 
to be taken for the formation of the Orissa 
But no one has been chosen from 


province. 

Bengal, though the Oriyas have suggested 
that south Midnapur should form part of 
Orissa. This ignoring of Bengal is not 


surprising, but it is wrong all the same—and 
significant, too. 7 l 


Unification of Bengali-speaking Areas 


When new provinces are being proposed 
to be constituted on linguistic bases and 
provincial boundaries readjusted, itis but 
just that all Bengali-speaking areas should 
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be re-united with Bengal and ‘that the 
southern part of Midnapur should not be 
cut off from Bengal against the wishes of 
its inhabitants. Sylhet, Cachar and Goalpara 
in Assam, and Manbhum and other Bengali- 
speaking areas in Chota-Nagpur and Bihar 
should again form part of Bengal. 


Consécration of a New Vihara at Sarnath 


t” is a matter for rejoicing that after 


eight centuries the sacred site where Buddha : 


“preached his first 
Tsipatana, is going to 


discourse,’ known ` as 
have a new ‘Buddhist 
Vihara. It became consecrated ground 2500 
years ago. A ruthless 
it 800 years ago. The chamber 
Buddha resided in this place was known as 
the *“Gandhakuti” or “perfumed chamber.” 
The new Vihara has been named Mulagandha- 
kuti Vihara after it. The persevering labours 
and enthusiasm :of the Venerable Sri 
.Devamitta Dharmapala have been crowned 
with success mainly owing to the munificence 
of the late. Mary Elizabeth Foster. Buddhists 


of most countries have contributed to the’ 


erection of the Vihara and the Government 
of India have rendered valuable assistance. 
It will be consecrated on the 11th of this 
month, and the celebrations will last for 
three days. Buddhists will congregate from 
many parts of the world. It is hoped that 
Sarnath’ will henceforth.become and remain for 
countless years a centre of attraction for men 
and women of all races. 

Mr. Broughton of the London Maha 
Bodhi Sceiety has-volunteered to defray the 
expenses of the frescoes which are to 
decorate the Vihara and has thereby deserved 
the thatks of the public’ But we do not 
think it was necessary for him to stipulate 
or suggest (we do not know which) that the 
work should be done only by Japanese artists. 
We' have nothing to say against them— 
particularly as we do not know which 
Japanese artists have been given the commis- 
sion. Some Japanese and other artists have 
visited Santiniketan to be acquainted with 


athe way fresco k is done by the artists y pM | 

EE EAA J “ stay in England when it is plain the R. T. C. 
is an’ 
the promotion .of the cause. 


there. 

As the Vihara 
institution for 
of a religion born in India, and as competent 
Indian artists are available for fresco work, 


is in India, as it 


we should have been pleased if Mr. 
Broughton had tried to secure the services 
of Indian artists. Indian artists were: 


requisitioned from far-off London to decorate 


-of who - will 


invader ‘devastated ` 
jn which... 
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the walls of the new, India Office. Their | 


‘work has given general satisfaction and has 
„earned the commendation 


of so high an 
authority as Principal Sir William Rothenstein 
of the College of Arts, South Kensington. 
There are: other competent artists. at 
Santiniketan. We are not thinking at, all 
get the maney by „doing 
the work. What hurts us is that “people 
from abroad (and even Indians) visiting the 
Vihara will,in’ future carry away the. wrong 
impression that India had no artists,, hence 


Japanese artists had to be imported. 


‘Panjab Nationalist Muslim Conference- 


A’ commendable resolution was adopted 
at the Panjab Nationalist Muslim Conference 
declaring the determination of the Nationalist - 
Muslims to achieve complete independence 
and accept no constitution which would not - 
give control over army, finance and foreign 
Telations and fiscal and economic’ policy of 
India. The conference also supported joint 
electorates. The other proposals supported 
by the Conference are substantially the same 
as those on which communalist Musalmans 
take their stand. 


— 


Dr. Annie Besant’s Birthday 


We congratulate Dr. Annie Besant on her 
completing the 84th year of her life last 
month, Hers has been a life of great and 
varied public activity for more than half a 
century. She bas been distinguished through- 
out for her oratory, intellectual vigour, orga- 
nizing capacity, idealism, personal magnetism, 
and courage and poset to offer battle 
for the cause. she -loves. She has.been a 
great educational .and political worker in | 
India and has done much to promote and 
make known and’ respected Indian ideals, - 
according to her lights, in India and abroad. 


Mr. Gandhi’s Patient Sojourn in England 


It. has been asked, perhaps rather impa- 
tiently, why Mahatma Gandhi continues to 


cannot bring freedom to India. 

Before he started, we anticipated the 
futility of the R. T. © and yet- supported 
his going to London on other grounds. 

His stay in England has not been useless. 
It has given him a platform. from which 
India and he can be heard all over the world. 
Moreover, the. British people directly and 
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other Western peoples :. ilivectly have now 
come to know that itis - not - ancient India 
alone which produced men but modern India 
also contiunes to do so—men who can stand 
up to any other . specimens’ of humanity. 
Of course, this, though pre-eminently due to 
Mabatma Gandhi's visit, is also due to the 
presénce in England. of some ‘other ogni 
shed, Indians. 


Indian Military College Committée’s Report ` 


The Indian Military College Committee’s:: 


Report bas not had a -good press, perhaps 
because of pre-occupation with the R. T. C. 
and, in Bengal, with. the official’ measures 
and acts of repression. Probably‘also people 
are not interested in a ‘scheme for 
“Indianizing” - the Indian army, gocdness 
knows in how many decades, generations or 
centuries. 

Nevertheless , the Report deserves to be 
read, if only -to know how Indians were 
proposed to be duped. For that object the 
separate minutes of some of the members 
should receive particular attention, specially 
those of Dr. B. S. Moonje and of Sir P. S. 
Sivaswamy Aiyer and Major-General Rao 
Raja Ganpat Rao Raghunath Rajwade. 

Dr. Moonje calls “the artificial distinction 
of martial and  non-martial classes” a 
“myth.” aad quotes authority for this view. 
As Bengalis are officially considered the 
least fit for the army, hespecially coutroverts 


that view. The whole paragraph in which 
he does it should be read (DP... 51-52). It 
concludes thus: 

“In short, if honourable. openings “for the 


fervour of patriotism ` éan be devised, Bengali 
intellect will not fail to.make its mark particularly 
in the scientific departments. -of the Army, while 
taking their due share on the battlefields along 
with officers of other classes of Indians.” a 

The futility , and mockery of annually 
training only 60 Indians for- officership in 
the Army will be obvious from some figures 
given by Dr. Moonje. He writes : 


The figures supplied to: “us ‘in this Committee 


are as follows :— i pe 


(a) 120 annual n wastage. 


(b) 3.200 total number of officers with King’ 3. 


Commissions in the Indian Army. 
As against the figure of 120 for annual wastage, 


I quote ‘below the opinion of Colonel Brownrigg,’ 


Deputy Director of Staff Duties, War Office. 
London, who expressed the enue as the 
representative of the War Office,.London :— 

“In conclusion Colonel Brownrigg “confirmed 
the Sub-Committees view that 180 was an 
approximately accurate estimate of the annual 


= wastage 


. paragraph 


` Ambalal Sar abhai, 'Esqr.; 


“Assurance Company 
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among officers serving with Indian 
units.” 

(Skeen Committee’s Report, Volume No. 1, p. 41.) 

Now, against the figure of 3.200 which, we are 
told in this Committee, represents the total number 
of officers holding King’s Commissions, in the 
Indian Army, [ have to, mention three different 
figures—one of 3.141 as given in the Report of 
the Defence Sub-Committee, p. 88; the second of 


3.600 -given by the Skeen Committee aad the 


third of 6,864 mentioned by the Shea Committee, 


as will be evidant from the following quotation 
from the Repone of the Shea Committee, p. 14, 
“The Committee direct attention to the ie 


vide Appendix 7 (C) of their main report—that - 


the grand. total of King’s Commissions to be granted 
completely to Indianise the Army in 42? years 
(on reconsideration - reduced to 30 years) would 
be 6,864. 

` Now, the question is—which is the correct fizure 
3.141, as given in the Report of the Defence Sub- 
Committee 3,200 as giver to us in this Committea; 


3,600, as given by the Skeen Commnttee ; or. 


6.864, given by the Shea Committee ? : 
Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer 


Rajwade. write in their Minute with reference ` 


to the Simon Commission’s remarks 


martial and non-martial classes : 


The fact that the Simon Commission have endorsed 
this theory of the Military- Authorities furnishes 
no pro- of its - correctness. Internal evidence 
shows that their remarks are an uncritical reproduc- 
tion of some official memorandum. The soundness 
of this theory of martial and non-martial classes 
has been the subject of ati elaborate and critical 
study. by_ Mr. Nirad ©. Chaudhuri, who has 
contributed a series of very able and illuminating 
articles to the Modern Review (See the numbers 
for July and September 1930. January and Februiry 
1931) It would be useful to give a summary of 
the facts gathered from an impartial study of 
ine history of recruitment of the British Indian 

rmy. 


on 


The New India Assurance Co, Ltd. 


We have received a copy of the Balance 
Sheet of the above Company and note with 
pleasure its sound position and remarkable 
progress. It is the largest of all Indian 
Composite Insurance Companies and has on 
its Beard of Directors men of world-wide 
business reputation like Sir Lalubhai 
Samaldas, xt. cru. ; The Hon’ble Sir Pheroze 
Sethna, Kr, 0.8.5; S. N. Pochkbanwala, Esqr. ; 
Sir Chunilal V. Mehta 
E. c. S. 1, and others. 


The. Company at first did iat do any 
life insurance work but engaged solely in 
fire, marine and other general insurance 
work. In 1929, however, the New India 
started its life depart- 
ment and established a record during the 
two years that have passed since that time. 


and Gener. al ax 
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© Compared to any of the British Companies 


India shows a 


+ 


working in India, New 

- position .which is 100 per ‘cent stronger. 
Duribg the year. under review 
Company, shows .a fall ïn expenses. and 
losses and an all-round.increase in Reserves. 
Tne Life Department has 
completing Rs. ` 71,03,500 ‘worth of business 
in its second ‘year of existence. This is a 

. record, a8 nô, Iidian’ Company has so far 
“been able, to. do this. The Life 
increased from Rs. -31,497 in- the first year 
to Rs. 1,28,050-in the second year. 

~ Among the, General Branches’ of the 

- Company the. Caleutta Branch’ has 
business öf the ‘Life 


-13 of the entire 


* Department. 
effort’ to ‘keep. up its present rate of 
progress, ‘so that, very soon it may vie for 
honour with the | greatest Insurance 
Tastitutions of the world; 


Kase Against Separation of, Burma 


l The Reverend Bhikkhu Ottama of Burma 
pas broadeast a powerful and well-reasoned 
Aplea against the separation -of Burma -from 
Indias in the shape of a pamphlet entitled 
the “Case against the Separation of Burma 
from India.” He has shown that Burma’s 
connection with India is hoary with age 
and that her culture, religion and traditions 
‘have been moulded by the Indian- contac 


more than by any other single factor. We 
are convinced that his, with that of every 
comrade of his; -is the true voice of 


. Burma. And hbe- tells © the public that 
the mass .of ~-the’ people of Burma are 
against ‘the separation. By being separated 
from India, Burma is sure to be a loser 
politically, economically and culturally. 
Let Burma and India be mistresses in their 
own households first, andthen they would be 
„in the best position to judge whether to separate 


"or remain united. 


3 


The public should read Bhikkhu Ottama’s 
pamphlet from the first line to the last. It 
is printed. at Sri Gouranga Press, 71-1 
Mirzapur Stréet, Calcutta. n 


_” No Surprise in Simla! 


The Oivil and Military. Gazette has told 
its readers that .the break-down of the com- 


munal deliberations in London occasioned no’ 


surprise in Simla. 


the ` 


made a mark by. 
Fond | 


done.. 
exceedingly good work, being credited with . . - 


We hope the Company will make every Tyee 
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Why should it? People are not surprised 
when things happen exactly as pre-arranged. 


‘Gandhiji’s Prophecy Turns True in Advance ! 


At a reception. by the Indian -Students’ 
Union, Gandhiji is reported to have said: 


Manifestations of goodwill by the people in 
England had convinced him that the English. people 
would never, again tolerate repression in India. 


How true Mahatmaji’s: anticipations are 
may be judged ky the recent history of 
Bengal, both before and after he uttered 
these words on the 13th October last. 


Punishment to Precede Trial 


In the course of the press legislation 
debate in the Assembly Sir ©. P. Ramaswamy 
the officiating Law Member, was 
reported to have observed: ` 


“The amendment proposed to judicialise initial 
proceedings, which must, as in a summons case, 
retard speedy actions Rat once speedy action was 
ensured, the provisions of the Bil, taken together, 
actually. converted the High Court for the purpose 
of scrutiny of proceedings into a trial court.” s 


This in plain language means that 
punishment should precede trial. Or as 
the homely Hindi adage goes, “Agé láth' 
pichhé bat,” “administer the kick first, 
the wordy part of the business may 
follow afterwards.” 


Einstein and others demand M. N. Roy’s Release 


The Bombay Chronicle of the 22nd October 
last published the following letter from a 


Berlin correspondent: 3 
Berlin (mail week). 

A large public mass meeting was called in. 
Hamburg under the auspices of the Communist 
Party of Germany which voted unanimously in 
favour of a resolution against the arrest of M. No 
Roy. The resolution took the form of a letter 
addressed to the British Consulate in Hamburz 
demanding Mr, Roy’s release. 

The resolution was introduced by a representa- 
tive of the German Communist Opposition. The 
speaker of the evening, Mr. Jaddash, a Communist 
member of the Reichstag, endorsed the resolution 
which was adopted. 

EINSTEINS PROTEST 

Many famous persons of Germany, among themi 
the world-famed _ scientist_ Hinstetn, have sent 
protests and appeals to the Round Table Conference 
for M. N. Roy’s_ release. 

Resolutions demanding the release of M. N. Roy 
are pouring in from all parts of Germany, Sweden, 
Alsace, Czecho-Slovakia, U. S. A. and other 
countries. i 
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Emperor Muhammad Shah and His Court 
By Sm JADUNATH SARKAR, Kt.; ©. 1 E. 


LIFE-STORY OF THE DELHI EMPIRE 


HE first Muslim State of Delhi was born 
at the close of the Twelfth century, and 
from this centre it continued to expand 

with varying fortunes for two hundred years 
till at last it embraced the whole of Northern 
India and even overflowed into the Southern 
land beyond the Vindhya range. -Thus all 
Hindustan came to be placed under one civili- 
zation, one official language, and during some 
short spasmodic periods under one sceptre also. 
Then, at the end of the Fourteenth century 
came the hopeless decadence of the royal 
house ; the unifying and protecting Central 
Government disappeared ;. the Empire was 
broken up into jarring fragments whose mutual 
conflicts and the consequent set back to culture 
and material prosperity fill- the next century 
and a quarter, till 1526, when the Turkish 
adventurer Babur laid the foundation-of a 
mightier political structure in India. This 
new-born Mughal Empire, after a short and 
all but fatal contest with the Afghan house of 
Sur, became established beyond challenge 
under Babur’s grandson Akbar soon after 
1560. In the succeeding hundred and thirty 
years, its growth in territory, wealth, armed 
strength, art. and industry was-rapid, uninter- 


rupted, and dazzling to the eyes of the Asiatic 
world and even of lands beyond the confines 
of Asia. The whole of Hindustan and much 
of the Deccan too bowed under one sceptre ; 
administrative aud cultural uniformity was 
given to all parts of this continent of a 
country ; the roads ‘were made safe for the 
trader and the traveller, the . economic 
resources of the country were developed ; and 
close intercourse was opened with the outer 
world. With peace, wealth, and enlightened 
Court patronage, came anew cultivation of 
the Indian mind and advance of- Indian 
literature painting architecture and handicrafts 
which raised this land once again tothe front 
rank of the civilized world. Even the forma- 
tion of an Indian nation did not seem an- 
impossible dream. es ee 


_ But in the second half of Aurangzib’s reign 
we first see this national progress arrested, and 
then, after a quarter century of heroic 
struggle by that monarch, when at last he 
closed his aged eyes in death (1707) we find 
that decline had unmistakably set in ; Indo- 
Mughal civilization, whose agent was the 


` Empire of Delhi, was now a spent bullet ; its 


life was gone, it had no power for good left 
in it. But dissolution did not take place 
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immediately after Aurangzib’s death. His 


wonderful capacity, strength of character, and ` 


lifelong devotion to duty had generated a force 
which held together the frame of the Delhi 
Governnient seemingly unchanged for thirty 
years after him. Whatever might happen in 
the frontier provinces; the Central Government 
still stood intact. But with a succession of 
weaklings and imbeciles on the throne, the 
downfall of the Empire was botind to come at 
last. The dry rot in the heart of the Mughal 
State manifested itself publicly when Baji 
Rao’s cavalry insulted the imperial capital in 
1737 and his example invited Nadir Shah’s 
invasion and the utter collapse of the Govern- 
ment of Delhi in 1739. 


INDIA AFTER NADIR SHan’s Invasion 


By the end of April 1739 the horrors of 
Nadir’s conquest came to a natural close in 
Delhi. Laden with the plundered treasure of 
the richest empire in Asia, the Persian 
conqueror left the Mughal capital on his 
homeward march on 5th May. Eight days 
later the Emperor Muhammad Shah held his 
first public audience after his restoration and 
coins were once more stamped in his name, 
replacing those issued for Nadir Shah in the 
interval. The Court chroniclers record that 
on this occasion the nobles offered their 
presents and the Emperor on his side con- 
ferred robes of honour and rewards on them. 
Thus the usual ceremonies of the imperial 
darbar were gone through as if no political 
disaster of the first magnitude had taken place 
in the meantime. But nobody present could 
forget that things were not as before the 
Persian invader’s coming. The Emperor and 
his wazir were there as before, but the second 
officer of the realm—the Head of the Army 
Khan-i-Dauran, had perished as well as Sadat 
Khan Burhan-ul-mulk, the most powerful of 
the provincial governors, and the Emperor’s 
personal favourite Muzaffar Khan, besides 
a host of officers: of lower rank but high 
connections. Ten to twelve thousands of 
the regular soldiery had fallen on the field of 
Karnal and 20,000 people had been put to 
the sword within the city of Delhi itself. Sack 
and massacre had devastated lesser towns like 
Thaneshwar, Panipat, Sonepat etc. The impe- 
rial treasury and the nobles’ mansions had been 
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drained dry to supply the indemnity exacted 
by the victor,—fifteen erares of rupees in cash 
besides jewellery rich clothing and furniture 
worth 50 crores more. The imperial regalia 
had been ¥obbed of its two most famous and 
costly ornaments, the Koh-i-nur diamond and 
the Peacock Throne. The imperial family 
and the proudest peers had been forced to 
descend to a still lower depth of humiliation. 
The Khurasani leather-coat weaver’s son 
had married his son to a princess of the family 
of the Padishah, and he had dragged to his 
bed all the virgin wives and maiden daughters 
of Muzaffar Khan, lately killed in battle. 
[ Askub, ii. ] 

In the months immediately following Nadir 
Shah’s invasion Heaven seemed to have taken 
pity on the sorely afflicted people of Northern 
India. In the next season there was adequate 
and timely rainfall, the earth yiclded a profuse 
harvest, and ali foodstuffs became cheap and 
plentiful, “as if to. make amends for the 
peoples recent sufferings.” ( Askub, ii. 416 ) - 
But Nature is not half so much the cause 
of a nation’s misery as Man. To outer seem- 
ing, “some dignity and splendour returned 
to the Delhi Court after Nadir had left India, 
and the Emperor and the nobles turned to the 
management of State affairs and -gave up all 
sorts of uneanonical practices.” (Jbid.) But 
the moral canker in the Mughal Empire was 
too deeply seated to be killed by such 
outward show of piety and obedience to life- 
less convention. A Nemesis worked itself 
out inexorably on the destiny.of the Empire 
from the character of the Emperor and his 
leading ministers. 


CHARACTER OF MUHAMMAD SHAH 


Muhammad Shah had come to the throne 
(1719) atthe age of 17. For seven years 
before that eventshe had been kept under 
confinement in the palace harem and had 
received no education such as might fit a man 
to rule a kingdom or lead an army. He possess- 
ed natural intelligence and a good deal of 
foresight ; but the fate of his predecessors, 
who had been set up and pulled down by their 


_wazirs, effectually crushed any desire that he 


might have once had to rule for himself and to 
keep his nobles under control. He, there- 
fore, totally withdrew himself from public 
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business, leaving it to his ministers and 
plunged into a life of pleasure and amusement, 
„hardly ever going out of Delhi during his 28 
years of reign, except to visit parks in the 
neighbourhood (usually at Loni) and occasion- 


ally to see the annual fair at Garh Muktesh-. 


war (a hundred miles east of Delhi). His 
only two military movements were to follow 
in his wazir’s train in the short and futile 
campaigns against Nadir Shah and Ali Muham- 
mad Ruhela. 


At his accession he was a fresh youth, 
extremely handsome, large of limb, and strong. 
But his sedentary life of inactivity and sexual 
excess soon. impaired his constitution and he 
became a confirmed invalid by the time he was 
only forty. The evil was aggravated by his 
taking to opium, and this drug habit made him 
weak and emaciated, till at last it became 
impossible to move him from his palace. 


His sole diversion outside the harem was 
witnessing animal fights on the sandy bank of 
the Jamuna below the window of morning 
-salute in the Delhi palace, occasionally varied. 
by the cares’- of a bird-fancier. We can 
understand his wish to “enjoy from a safe 
distance the excitement of the heroie and 
dangerous game of elephant-combats,. which 
his forefathers had reserved as an imperial 
prerogative. But when we read how Muham- 
mad Shah spent his morning hours not in 
doing public justice or holding State councils, 
but in viewing a wrestling match between two 
bears, ora fight by “three pairs of bears, a 
goat, a ram, and a wild boar, which were 
wrapped in tiger skins and trained to attack 


an elephant” (as he is recorded to have done. 


on 25th April 1743), we wonder whether such 
spectacles would be considered a worthy diver- 
sion by any one outside a nursery unless he 
were a vulgar country clown, and whether the 
lord of a hundred and fifty million souls at the 
ripe age of 41 had no more serious use for 
his time and no higher tastes. 


As the fires of youthful passions burnt 
themselves out in Muhammad Shah, a deep 
melancholy settled on him, and towards the end 
of his life he loved to frequent the society of 
fagirs and to hold long converse with them, 
discussing spiritual questions like an initiate, 
Three such hermits became his spiritual 
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guides, and the Court nobles and the common 
people followed his example.* 

Thus, throughout his long reign the 
administration was utterly neglected by its 
supreme head, the nobles divided the land 
and political power among themselves or 
fought for these things, as if no master existed 
over them. Muhammad Shah would assent 
to every good advice of his wazir or any 
other minister, but could never summon up 
enough courage to take the necessary step ; 
like other weak men he found supreme wisdom 
in putting off action from day to day, till a 
crisis precipitated itself and things took 
their own turn. Sucha man is destined to 
go through life as a puppet moved by his 
‘favourites, who were shrewd men with the 
most charming manners and strength of 
character, and this was Muhammad Shah’s 
ignoble fate too. 

But though he was a mere cypher in 
respect of his public duties, he had some 
redeeming traits in his private character. 
Naturally timid and wavering, he was also 
free from insolent pride, caprice and love of 
wanton cruelty, Nor did he lack considera- 
tion for others and courage of a certain kind, 
as was, illustrated when, instead of fleeing 
to Bengal as advised by his friends, he 
voluntarily went forth into Nadir’s captivity 
in order to save his people and capital from 
the horrors of violent assault and forcible 
subjugation to incensed victors. “He never 
gave his consent to shedding blood or doing 
harm to God’s creatures. In his reign the 
people passed their lives in ease, and the 
empire outwardly retained its dignity and 
prestige. The foundations of the Delhi 
monarchy were really rotten,’ but Muhammad 
Shah by his cleverness kept them standing. 
He may be called the last of the rulers of 
Babur’s line, as after him the kingship had 
nothing but the name left to it.” [Siyar, 
iii. 25.] 





* “His Majesty gave Shah Mubarak the title of 
Burhan-ul-tariqat, Shah Badda that of Burhan-ul- 
hagiqat, and Shah Ramz Fasih-wl-bayan, and used 
often to frequent their company. All the ministers 
and rich lords followed suit. Other people also 
imitated, so much so that the bazar craftsmen in 
the villages of every province put on imitation 
[initiates’] turbans on their heads and tagdir tunics 
on their backs, till at last even the women tcok up 
the fashion.” (Shakir, 33.) 
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Such was the head of the State in India 
towards the middle of the Eighteenth century. 
We shall now examine the character of his 
highest instruments. 


CHARACTER OF WAZIR QAMR-UD-DIN KHAN 


Ever since the death of Aurangzib, the 
Padishah had been a non-entity,—Bahadur 
Shah I by reason of his age and softness of 
nature, and his successors because they were 
mere puppets set up and moved by their prime 
ministers. Therefore, the destiny of India’s 
millions lay in the hands of the wazirs, and 
the wazir’s character and strength of position 
alone determined the nature of the adminis- 
tration.in an empire of continental vastness. 
~ The first wazir of Muhammad Shah after 
the overthrow of the Sayyid brothers was 
Muhammad Amin Khan (surnamed Itimad- 
ud-daulah I), the son of the Nizam’s grand- 
father’s brother. He was installed in office 
in November 1720, but died only two months 
later (16th January, 1721), men said as a 
divine chastisement for his having helped to 
shed the blood of the Prophet’s kith and kin 
(the Sayyids of Barha). Nizam-ul-mulk succeed- 
ed him, but being thwarted by the false and 
fickle Emperor and his _unserupaious 
confidants, he at—last—resigned in disgust, in 
1724. The next wazir was Qamr-ud-din. 
(entitled Itimad-ud-daula I), the son of 
Muhammad Amin Khan. He was a great 
drunkard, but, happily for the people, an 
extremely indolent man. For the quarter 
century (1724-1748) that he held the supreme 
office in the realm, the administration merely 
drifted along, under this harmless kind old 
man, who always foresaw the trend of affairs 
and the effect of every measure, but never had 
the courage to tell the honest truth to his 
master or dissuade him from any wrong 
course on which his heart was set. In fact, 
he considered it supreme wisdom to keep 
his post and do as little work as possible. 

And yet the condition of the empire, 
even before Nadir Shah gave it the death 
stab, was such that only a wise, strong and 
active wazir, exercising dictatorial power, 
could have saved it. On-the contrary, king 
and minister alike were now more dead 
than alive. As the historian Warid, 
whose youth had been nurtured in the dignified 
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and strenuous reign of Aurangzib, wrote in the 
bitterness of his heart about the times of- 
Muhammad Shah, “For some years past it 
has been the practice of the imperial Court 
that whenever the officers of the Deccan or 
Gujrat and Malwa reported any Maratha 
incursion to the Emperor, Hig Majesty, in 
order to soothe his heart afflicted by such 
sad news, either visited the gardens—to look 
at the newly planted and leafless trees,—or 
rode out to hunt in the plains, while the 
grand wazir Itimad-ud-daula Qamr-ud-din 
Khan went to assuage his feelings by gazing 
at the lotuses in some pools situated four 
leagues from Delhi, where he would spend 
a month or more in tents, enjoying 
pleasure or hunting fish in the rivers and deer 
in the ‘plains. At such times Emperor and 
wazir alike lived in total forgetfulness of the 
business of the administration, the collection 
of the revenue, and the needs of the army. 
No chief, no man, thinks of guarding the 
realm and protecting the people, while these 
disturbances daily grow greater.” [Mirat-i- - 
Waridat, 117-118.] pane Ge 


Factions at Court 


With a foolish, idle and fickle master on 
the throne, the nobles began to give free play 
to the worst forms of selfishness. They found 
it necessary to form parties of their own for 
their support and advancement, and even for 
their very existence. The controlling and 
unifying centre of the government having 
ceased to function, disintegration became 
inevitable in the Court itself. The instinct 
of self-preservation drove the nobles to group 
themselves in factions according to race, to 
divide the administration among themselves, 
and to gird themselves around with a body 
of clients from among the vassal princes and 
the provincial governors. The Court was 
divided into two armed camps of Turanis 
and Ivanis, each with its hand ever on the 
hilt of its dagger, and this civil dissension 
spread. throughout the realm. 

Itimad-ud-daula II, as became an emigrant 
from Samarqand, was the patron 
Turanis, while his rivals and enemics perforce 
joined the opposite party, composed of 
the Persians, whose leadership after the 


of the . 
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death of Sadat Khan (March 1739), was taken 
by Abul Mansur Khan, Safdar Jang, the 
Subahdar of Oudb. And the history of the 
later Mughals, from 1736 onwards is only the 
history of the duel between these parties. 
After 1765, when Oudh became a dependency 
of the English and the Nizam entirely 
dissociated himself from Northern India, the 
imperial Court continued to be the same 
scene of struggle, though the competitors for 
power now were mostly Afghans or individual 
adventurers of other races, rather than parties 
knit together by tribal connection. 


CAUSE OF ENPIRE’S RUIN 


Where the king has no inborn capacity 
to rule a realm, government by a respon- 
sible prime minister is the only alternative, 
unless administration is to disappear from the 
country and the State to break up.. But no 
fainéant Mughal Emperor would give his wazir 
the same-chance of working that George II. 
gave to Walpole or Pitt with the happiest 
results for both king and people. Muhammad 
Shah, like Farrukh-siyar, was too imbecile 
and inconstant to inaugurate any statesmanlike 
policy, conduct operations in the field, or 
control his officers ; but he had cunning enough 
to countenance and even initiate. conspiracies 
among his personal favourites against ` the 
publicly responsible wazir and secretly to 
lend the prestige of his name to the rebellions 
of the wazir’s rivals. Therefore, an honest 
aud capable wazir, under such a sovereign, 
would soon discover that if he insisted on 
administrative vigour and purity or tried to 
force honesty and consistency of policy 
on the Emperor, he would be only courting 
his own death, and that if he wished to escape 
the fate of the Sayyid brothers he must give 
up all noble ambitions and statesmanly 
projects, he must swim with the current, 
leaving the realm to drift. He would 
probably console himself with the belief that 
if the State escaped a catastrophe in his own 
time, he had done enough for one man. 

In the Court of Delhi as it stood after 
Nadir Shah’s departure, Qamr-ud-din Khan 
« Itimad-ud-daula was the Wazir or Chancellor 
as before. The office next in importance, 
namely, that of the Army Chief (Mir Bakhshi) 
with the title of Amir-ul-umara, had been 
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recently bestowed upon Asaf Jah Nizam-ul- 
mulk, a cousin of the Wazir. 

Both of them continued at these posts 
during the remainder of the reign. The head 
of the imperial household, called the Khan- 
i-saman (Lord High Steward) was Lutfullah 
Khan ; but he died at this time and was 
suceceded (on 21st May) by Danishmand Khan, 
who lived for only twenty days more and then 
gave place to Saduddin Khan (12th June). 
This last-named noble also held the office of 
Mir Atish or Chief of Artillery which gave 
him control over the imperial palace within 
the fort and consequently charge of the 
Emperor’s person and treasures. But his 
influence was less on the administration of the 
Government than on the Emperors mind by 
reason of the constant personal association 
withthe- Emperor which his office ensured. 
The same was the position of the Diwan of 
Crownlands. 


MUHAMMAD SHAH GOVERNED BY FAVOURITES 


But with a timid and unwise sovereign 
like Muhammad Shah and an ease-loving 
negligent Wazir like Qamr-ud-din, it was not 
the high ministers of State that counted so 
much in shaping the policy of the empire and 
the fate of the people as the household officers 
about the Emperor’s person and his favourite 
companions, whose influence was constantly 
exerted and supreme over his mind. 

Throughout life Muhammad Shah had 
never thought out any problem or made a 
decision for himself. He had always been 
led by his favourites. In early youth he had 
emerged from the bondage of the Sayyid 
brothers only to fall completely under the 
tutelage of a vulgar woman named Koki-ji 
and her associates, Raushan-ud-daulah (of 
(Panipat) and Shah Abdul Ghaffur. 

These three fell from favour and were 
sent into disgrace in 1732. ‘Thereafter, for 
seven- years the Emperor’s feeble mind was 
dominated over by Samsam-ud-daulah Khan- 
i-Dauran and Samsam’s brother Muzaffar Khan 
without a rival. When Samsam and Muzaffar 
died (1739), they were succeeded as the 
Emperor’s guiding angel by Amir Khan and 
three other men brought to the Emperor’s 
notice by Amir Khan, namely, Muhammad 
Ishaq, Asad Yar, and (four years later) Safdar 
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Jang. The life and character of these men his fortune in India, did not rise very high. 


therefore’ deserve study with some fulness. Ishaq himself was for long a petty subaltern 
l in the imperial artillery on a eash salary of 
AMIR Kuan: His CHARACTER Rs. 200 a month. He was an accomplished 


In the highest place among the Empcror’s speaker and ready versifier in Persian, which 
confidants and personal favourites stood Amir was his mother tongue, and his elegance of 
Khan TI, Umdat-ul-mulk, a son of that Amir taste, perfect manners and innate discretion 
Khan I Mir-i-miran who had been Aurangzib’s made him easily take the foremost place in 
famous governor of Kabul during twenty-two society far, above his official rank. He 
years. He belonged to a very high family which attached himself as a private companion 
was honoured in Persia as well as raised (sah) to Amir Khan Ii, both being 
to supreme eminence in India. His father’s Persian by race and Shias by faith, and soon 
mother was a daughter of the Empress won his heart. Amir Khan could not help 
Mumtaz Mahal’s sister and his paternal uncle praising this jewel of a companion to the 
was Ruhullah Khan I the ablest Bakhshi of Emperor, who asked to see him. Muhammad 
Aurangzib’s times, while his own sister was Ishaq was presented; the Emperor was 
married to Ruhullah Khan IT, another Bakhshi charmed with his accomplished manners and 
of that reign. ‘In spité-of such. notable con- smooth tongue and immediately enlisted him 
nections and incentives to emulatioñ, Amir among his personal attendants (Khawas.) 
Khan II never showed any capacity for civil —ishaqwas day and night present with 
government or war nor rose to any higher Muhamma Shah-during the terrible period 
post than the Third Paymastership. But he of Nadir’s invasion. While the Emperor was 
was a darling in private life. His remarkable staying in the Persian conquerors tents at -. 
and varied personal accomplishments and Karnal, Ishaq’s speech and judgment, in: a 
cleverness drew scholars and artists to him, man occupying such a low position, so 
while his power of extempore versification, favourably impressed Nadir that he asked 
apt reply, eloquent and lucid exposition of Muhammad Shah “When you had Muhammad 
every subject, and above all his command Ishaq, what need was there for you to 
of bon mots and unfailing skill in jesting made appoint Qamr-ud-din as Wazir ?” 
his conversation irresistibly fascinating and — -When the Padishah stole back to Delhi 
gave him boundless influence over the frivol- from his camp at Karnal in deep humiliation, 
ous Muhammad Shah’s mind. Some founda- Ishaq accompanied him on the same clephant 
tion was given to his reputation for wisdom and tried to keep up his spirits. By this time 
by his versatile general knowledge of many he had completely cast his spell over the 
things and his capacity for quickly mastering Emperor’s heart and his rise was startlingly 
the details of any kind of work. But his rapid. On 3rd June 1739, from superintendent 
real capacity was insignificant. In the end of the royal gardens at Delhi he was 
pride led to his tragic downfall. His complete promoted inspector of the Crown Prince’s 
sway over the Emperor’s mind turned his contingent, and soon afterwards reached the 
head and he came to despise and insult the summit of his greatness as Diwan of the 
highest nobles of the realm, as is well illus- Crownlands with the rank of a 6-haxari and 
trated by his reply to the wazir and the the title of Mutaman-ud-daulah, besides a 
Nizam, “So long as the shadow of my master’s plurality of minor lucrative posts, and finally 
grace is over my head, I am prepared to (on the 8th November) received the highest 
confront Gabriel and Michael, not to speak insignia of honour called the mahi and 


of peers like you.” [Shakir, 86.] muratth. But his meteoric career ended as 
z rapidly in his death within a few months (18th 
Muyamusp Isuag Kuan I April 1740). , 
Muhammad Ishaq Khan J, surnamed Ishaq was a devoted and sincere well- -a 


Mutaman-ud-daulah, was still dearer than wisher of the Emperor and honestly gave him 
Amir Khan to the Emperor. His father, who very sound advice regardless of his own 
had emigrated from Shustar in Persia to seek interests. [Siyar, ii. 100]. He enjoyed the 
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Emperor's greatest confidence and favour and 
never abused his power. His eldest son, 
Mirza Muhammad, who succeeded to his title as 
Ishaq Khan TI, (Najm-ud-daulah) in 1740 and 
seven years later (13th Ang. 1747) to his post 
of Diwan-i-Khalsa, gained the Emperors 
trust and personal affection in an even greater 
degree than his father and “becoming the 
Emperor’s life as it were,” so much so that 
Muhammad Shah used to say, “If Muhammad 
Ishaq Khan had not left Mirze Muhammad 
behind him, I do not know how I could have 
survived him.” Other sons of the first Ishaq 
Khan rose to high rank in the Emperor’s 
service and his daughter. (later known as Bahu 
Begam) was married, by. the Emperors 
express command, to Safdar Jang’s son and 
heir Shuja-ud-daulah and became the mother 
of Nawab Asaf-nd-daulah of Oudh. 


Asap YAR KHAN 


Another protege of Amir Khan raised to 
the Emperors favour was Asad Yar Khan, a 
native of Agra. On 3rd June 1739, he was 
first presented to the Emperor and immediate- 
ly created a 5-haxart and Darogha of harka- 
rahs, ie., Postmaster-General and Head of the 
Intelligence Department. 


Though his knowledge of the arts and 
sciences was elementary, he had a very agree- 
able well-balanced nature and could compose 
impromptu verses in Persian, which were 
pleasant to hear though not marked by scholar- 
ship. Benevolent and discreet, he never shut 
his doors on the crowds of suitors who daily 
thronged before the mansions of the.great, but 
hada kind word for everybody. Well-born 
men, however poor and low of rank, were 
treated by him like friends and brothers. 
Thus all men liked him. Though Amir Khan 
in the end turned hostile to him out of envy 
and got his troops (skamshir-dagh) disbanded 
by influencing the Emperor, Asad Yar con- 
tinued grateful for the Khan’s early favours, 
and sold his own jewels and household goods 
to discharge the dues of Amir Khan’s unpaid 
and mutinous troops and thus saved his former 
patron from insult and. outrage. [Chahar 
Gulzar, 383.) 7 
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SAFDAR JANG 


Mirza Muqim, entitled Abul Mansur Khaa 
and “Safdar Jang, was the nephew and son-in- 
law of the late Sadat Khan Burhan-wl-mulk 
and succeeded to his subahdari of Oudh 
immediately after his death (1739). He was 
now at the maturity of his powers, being about 
thirty-five years of age, and maintained the 
best equipped and most martial contingent of 
troops in the Empire next to the Nizam’s. 
The most valuable core of his army consisted 
of six to seven thousand Qizilbashes (f.e. 
Turks settled in Persia). who had once 
belonged to Nadir Shah’s army, but elected to 
stay on in India. Safdar Jang was extremely 
lavish of money on his army and would pay 
any price, without the least thought, in order 
to secure famous captains or good soldiers. 
Iranian Turks (popularly called ‘Mughals’ in 
India) were the best fighting material then 
avilable in Asia; these were his special 
favourites and he paid them Rs. 50 a month 
per trooper against Rs. 35 only which India- 
born horsemen drew. When he reviewed his 
forces, if his eyes were struck by a soldier’s 
look of smartness or efficiency, he would on 
the spot raise his pay, by Rs. 10 for a 
trooper and Rs. 2 for a foot-soldier. In 
addition to giving high pay, he took care to 
supply his men with complete equipment and 
good arms and to keep them in comfort. 


The fame of his liberality and personal 
care for his troops spread abroad and large 
numbers of recruits flocked to his standards 
for enlistment. According to one writer, “his 
Mughal troops numbered 20,000, but among 
these were many Hindustanis, who dressed 
themselves as ‘Mughals, spoke the Persian 
tongue, and drew the [higher] pay. This was 
especially the case with men from the district 
of Jadibal in Kashmir, who were all Shias,” 
like Safdar Jang himself. In short he came 
to be looked upon as the sword arm of the 
Shia party in India. His character will be 
described in the course of the history of the 
next reign when he dominated the stage for 
five years. [Jimad-us- Sadat, 31. 


Such being the real state of things at 
Court in the last nine years of Muhammad 
Shah’s reign, we can more easily understand 
the shape that events took during that period. 


I 


NTIL quite recent times it 

customary to speak of Africa as “the 

dark continent,” since, except for small 
strips of land near the coast, the greater 
part of it remained unknown. Today the 
phrase could better be applied to the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics, usually grouped 
together under the name of Russia, and in 
this case the difficulty of discovering- what 
is happening is due not so much to 
geographical difficulties as to the deliberate 
misrepresentation of information: “On the 
borders of tlie U.SiS.R. there exists a 
colony of journalists, White Russians and 
others, who earn their living by informing 
the outside world, as frequently as 
possible, of the imminent downfall of the 
Soviet, due to the inhuman  brutalities of 
the government. Beside this deliberate 
anti-Russian propaganda which is to be found 
in most capitalistic countries, there is also 
the difficulty that investigators who penetrate 
into Russia, usually look at Russian problems, 
economic and political, -without having any 
clear idea of the background of Russian 
history under the Czarist government, and 
also, having been’ trained under a capitalist 
economic system, they judge what they see 
by comparing it with a totally different, and 
therefore irrelevant system. This may be 


made clearer by taking a concrete 
example. Recently Stalin, the General 
Secretary of the Party, made a speech 


(July, 1931), which was hailed by the 
capitalist press of the world as marking the 
break-down of the Five-Year Plan and .the 
return to capitalism, since he spoke about 
the “establishment” of piece rate wages. 
Now, if one has studied anything of the 
Russian statistics, one finds that piece rate 
wages were frequently paid long before this 
announcement was made and at most this 
announcement merely extended the scope 
of the existing practice. The important part 


was’ noticed, was the section 


oe Russia and the Five-Year Plan 
3 ; ine By CG, A: 
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ie 
of thé speech, which most papers hardly 
dealing with the 
position of the expert and technician since 
up to the present the U.S.S.R. has not felt 
it safe to trust the non-party experts of the 
Czarist regime, whose help would however 
greatly facilitate the progress .of the famous 
Five-Year Plan: 

The great object of the U.S.S.R. is the 
establishment and maintenance of a class-less - 
society, which is to be based on collective 
éwnership of the means of production, and the 
success or failure of the Five-Year Plan will 
not in any way affect the realization of this 
purpose, it may hasten or retard matters, but 
that is all. The capitalist countries of the ` 
world have only just awakened to the fact that 
the U.S.S.R. is a fact, and for them, possibly 
an unpleasant fact. The Russian ‘Revolution 
has definitely passed from the first stage of 
violent upheaval, which was unavoidable 
since power was suddenly transferred from a 
propertied minority to the proletarian masses, 
and has now entered on the second stage of 
social advancement. ‘The capitalist countries 
have been amazingly slow in realizing that 
the communistie economy is rapidly and 
successfully being spread in Russia, and many ~ 
people today still seem to think of the’ 
U.S.S.R. as a country governed by a gang 


- of unscrupulous criminals who are in daily 


peril of assassination at the hands of the 
enraged masses whom they are exploiting. 
Nevertheless, th”! world today is slowly 
awakening to the fact that the barely possible 
is being achieved’; but when one considers 
the amazing + progress in hydro-clectric 
developments or the building of new factories, 
one should remember that these are of only 
superficial interest ; the tractor and combine 
have a symbolic value of the progress that 
has been made’ and reflect the enthusiasin of 
a newly awakened people as contrasted with 
the somewhat hopelessly helpless feeling that 
pervades so many other countries at present. 
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Between the ordinary capitalist system of 
anning and methods ‘of production and the 
ussian system there is a great difference. In 


articular unit,in the latter the economic wel! 
the whole nation is planned. The capitalist 
stem’ aims at the creation of monopolies 
-inorder that profits may be maintained and 
enlarged. It does not consider the necds of 
the population i in the order of their urgency 
‘and therefore may manufacture Brewers 
which offer opportunities of larger’ profits, 
than cloth which may be more — nec vessary. 
The capitalist economy is therefore a basically 
planless economy. The Soviet __ economy, 
on the other ‘hand; CO. ers the whole 
economic field, and embr: equally _ produe- 
éonsumption, “and distribution, and is 
rea fully planned economy. a 
f Phere is a mistaken idea about the Sovict 
planning that there is no room in it for the 
“individual workman. This is not accurate, 
_since there is a definite place allowed for 
handicraft, or kustarni industry. The indepen- 
dent. producer may use his own tools, and 
his own labour to sell some produet direetly 
to the. consumer, but the AN and 
employer of labour is regarded as a SERA 













and. exploiter, and is dealt with, accordingly. 
The Soviet planning also covers certain 
fields, not usually included in « 'apitalist 


countries, and the educational programme is 
planned as carefully as the problem of 
increased coal production. There is a definite 
sine on the ar of the Soviet Government 
_people, and 
ey,  beeause 
hout he~ ? this part of their 
programine, their main object, the establish- 
ment- and maintenance of a — class-less 
society, would not be achievea, The proleta- 
tian dictatorship definitely aims ,at a higher 
standard of life, so that what et present in 
capitalist countries are the pleasures of the 
select intelligentsia, may be equally open to 
all members of society. Everywhere in the 
Soviet planning there is this fundamental 
interest in the people themselves, which 
contrasts in a very marked manner with the 
partial interest displayed by the governments 
of other countries. 
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A Shock-worker of the Soviet Union 









proposed, bya small body of men, and the 
details are then filled up by the different. 
local authorities. The ultimate authoris : 
rests in this small body, which has to decide 
all matters about which some dispute arises. 
Obviously the success of the scheme depends” 
on two things;whether the central authori 
may not make impossible demands, and 
secondly the accuracy of the local 

bodies who are responsible for th 
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od-eutter--A Fine Russian Typ 

cupe the`next-step is for the different 
to discuss and report to the central 
4, which in turn formulates the general 
tives in accordance with the poliey that 
been laid down, and care is always 
to distinguish between undertakings 
ional and All-Union import- 
ethe Selene of th 1e manger of a 
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authorities 


gate foreeast of the ea 
o of that partienlar inda try. 
will of course be similar es 
tural products and also 
of the consumer. 
It is obviously extremely unlik 
all these different requirements and ¢ ti 
will fit in together, and this is the hard 
of the task, dee iding what to, reject, and 
to keep. The demands for raw materials,” 
semi-finished goods, and capital equipment, may 
not be met from eae E. th 




























Russia for Pi iese S But iar as pres 
these needs can only be satisfied by fin 
some unrequisitioned, exportable surplu 
‘an be sold in foreign countries, and. th 
money so obtained can then be used” for the 
purchase of those commodities that. the 
U.S.S.R. may require. The central body then — 
has got a Herculean task, but it should be 
remembered that it is required to reconcile, not 
hypotl vetieal, but realistic aggregates. 
eal 
The beginning of what is popularly known 
as the Five-Year Plan, can be dated fr om the 
year 1921, when the first legislation $ 
the State Planning Commission {Gosp ; 
and directing it to work out a single nation- 
wide economie plan on the basis of the plan 
for electrification approved by the E ighth 
Soviet Congress, was passed. ‘Tn addition, it 
was also directed. to work out the pressing 
economic. tasks of the immediate future in 
the fullest deétai Tere one elearly finds the 
idea of there being two categories, things 
which belong to “the general future,” 
others whieh belong to “the ealendar 
plan. The objectives. and hopes o 
to be found in the former, and: the 
given to the operating ou 
the latter. A 1924 
for the 
plans, 2 



















































d by the famous Five-Year Plan. 
which the mandate for the 
plan is expressed are the 
for the scheme, and these 
“figures can be altered and amended 
rer " need arises. 









es eevee departments 
with industrial production, the 
dealing with all questions of food pro- 
uC 10n n most important industries there 
0 great combination 
the Obiedinenia which 
he raw materials, and 
the final produet, and 
S a group of factories 
each fae tory 
: its particnlar 
L t all this 
will become clearer 
pothetical example is 
dered. Suppose it is 
m that 1,000 gare of 
an be manufactured 
r nite H oe into 
of eloth 
tain da and that 
ia the amount produc- 
aly. 1,200 square vards 
h Itis obvious that 
degree of efficien- 
be attained, and, 
orë, the manager in consultation 
“with the various committees, comes to the 
conclusion that in the next vear the standard 
can be inéreased to 1,500 square yards of cloth. 
This means that there abet De increased 
ciency among the workers calling possibly 
Torg greater. numbers of workers, which Za 
nean atise in the amount paid in wages 
e be calculated exactly oie. 
of producing the given 
ad t e e whe n the cost 
loth | is “worked out on, the one side is 
ae sed all” expenses, including depreciation of 
plant, on the other the amount produced. The 
factory sells the cloth to the Oliiedinenia at the 
uct cost-of production, and the Obiedénenia 
the cloth “at the eost priee plus a certain 
tage, which covers the operating 
f pa overhead organization ‘and also 
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revoluti mizing industry 


allows a certain margin ‘ot profit: 
the selling price will be fixed by the 
Economie C ouncil (Vesenha). 










IV 

Russia, like India, has for a long 

been based on agriculture. as the fundan 
source of livelihood for the people. 
the Revolution of 1917 contained 

the first the he peasant ris ing that e! 

the peasant p proprietor, ) desired ; 
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A Workmen's Class 



















was the _prol 
demanded an A 

In 1916 the land was “nationa 
vesting the title to the land in the 


the right to use the land. It was nece 
though for the cities to rest on a domestic 
agricultural basis, but owing to the break up 
of the large estates, and their transforman 
into self-sufficient little holdings, there wi 
no longer the necessary surplus. The Fi 
Year Plan provides for an extension of th 
amount under cultivation, and also: fer oa 
increase in the yield per acre: all this 
carried out by the Commissariat al 
ture (Nar ‘omsem). 
_ The difficulties involved in revolu 
farming are obviously greater that 

i since agricultur 





















whieh cannot be 

ntrolled... The ies are to a large 
extent overcome by establishment of the 
big state farms, and by the introduction of 
collective farming. There has been the 
deliberate extermination of the kulak or rich 
peasant class, not because of their wealth, 
but because in official soviet theory a kulak 
is exploiting others by means of hired labour, 
and obviously every individual peasant might 
aspire to become a kidak if favoured with a 
‘lucky harvest, and this would be an obstacle 
toany scheme for — collectivization. The 
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Refreshment 
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where meals are served to workmes 


solution of the Russians for encouraging 
large scale farming is the introduction of 
machinery on the farm: Thus though the 
village may be in one particular place, the 
workers are housed in caravans which follow 
“behind the tractors and combines. fn 
1928 at Shevchenko twenty-six villages 
entered into an agreement with the M. T. S. 
{machine tractor station) that they on their 
side would unite all their fields removing the 
dividing fences and boundaries, and in return 
they were to. have at their -disposal the 
necessary tractors and an accompanying 








hanics. The 
‘cultivation 





that the- cost 0 













decrea i twenty. to fourteen rubles 
per hectare, and the income in sed from 


fifty-two to eighty-three rubles per hectare. 

All this may be interesting, and suggestive, 
especially to the unemployed in a capitalist 
country, but the usual side that ‘one reads 
about in the Press, is the wickedness of the 
U.S.S.R. in dumping cheap articles in 
other countries, whose cheapness is the result 
of “sweated” labour. Now, in the first place, 
the object of the U R. is to have fixed 
ible ‘prices for the different © ommodities, 
anad therefore it may allow larger profits in 
some industries, than in others, and in some 
ases it may even arrange that the article 
shall be sold at~less than the cost price. 
When, for example, it is~necessary” to buy a 
certain’ amount of raw material outside 
Russia, take for instance the-.ease.of cotton, 
of which seventy-five per cent at present is 
produced in Turkestan, and the rest bought 
from foreign countries, the price (control 
price) paid to the growers in Turkestan was 
not based on external prices, but calculated 
on the basis of what the standard of life in 
that part demanded. For buying the remaining 
cotton the Obiedinenia is allowed to utilize 
a certain amount of foreign exchange to buy 
the foreign cotton at the world price, and 
then this is sold at the control price to the 
factories. 











The system of price control 
management of productic lini 
only, and thus those res} le for production 
are not worried by the problems of negotiating 
contracts on. a competitive price basis. The 
management is concerned only with the reduc- 
tion of the cost of production through the 
efficient utilization of the resources at their 
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A “Culture Club” in Moscow 
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‘ Interior of a Textile Factory. Inset—A Woman Worker 
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RUSSIA AND THE FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


Interior of a Workmen's Club 


on profits ; 
working and fixed capital of 


jae al budget, 


one must remember is 
S. R. are a poorly 


Another thing that 
that profits in the 
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disguised form of progressive income 
Workers are paid on a piece rate but: t 
man who Foecives the equivalent of Rs: 500. 
a month does not have ten times 
purchasing power of a man who gets 50. 
In the first place rent is about ten: percent 
of the income, and so Rs. 50 here equal 
Rs. 5, and the remaining Rs. 45 will pureha 
the minimum amount of necessities whi 
are necessary to do something more 
sustain life. The man who receives Rs. 5l 
has then Rs. 400 left, but now he finds tha 
he has to buy non-essentials at inflated prices 
-inflated not because of competitive buying 
but because of price fixing. Thús ther 
may be no shortage of perfumes or silks 
but whereas the ordinary ratio of rice to. sil 
is 1 to 10 per unit, in "Russia the ratio 
be 1 to 25. Thus the man with R 
practically untaxed, while the man 
Rs. 500 is indirectly taxed down to 
Rs. 200. 
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To sum up then, the Russians at present 
seem to be demonstrating two things, first, 
‘that machines can be used by Le to improv 
his standard of life instead of degr: ad ng hini 
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vt to the State is strictly and continuous- 
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l Thara is no reason to 

a democracy possessing the 


and 


ssian attempt to produce more 
lowing typical case of capitalism trying 
we On Sept. 1, 1920 a train load of 
ft Washington, (U. S. A), 
anvenient place was reached all the fruit 
into the river Potomac. This, and 
ilar, cases, are given by Stuart Chase in 
p. 193. 
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pleasant end. l 
of the modern world can in i l 
i ; re citizen | 
duty to the State, and that H 

all he can to repay the State for the 
conferred on him, the socalled demoer: 
civilization of the West is bound to 
The great merit of Fascism and B 
is that they have made 
community-ce ntred in his outlook, od 
fore both systems are likely to 
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Conflicting Interests in Manchuria 


” JAGADISAN M. KUMARAPPA, 


HOUGH it is reported that the present 
trouble in Manchuria was occasioned solely 
by the violent provocative attack launched 
by the Chinese on the Japanese railway 
zone, yet one wonders if it is quite so easy to 
localize’ the trouble in‘view of the fact that the 
Manchurian situation involves the interests of 
more than one nation. The present trouble 
certainly throws into bold relief the tangled 
eeonomie and political relations of Russia, 
China and Japan, and the Herculean task of 
bringing order in that region out of the 
present chaos and clashing interests. During 
the last half a century millions of Chinese 
colonists have settled down on its plains of 
vich virgin soil, making it really Chinese in 
population. Being the richest undeveloped 
region in Eastern ' Asia, it has stimulated also 
the ambitions of Russia and Japan. Though 
its resources in coal ‘and iron have been 
successfully exploited for years by the 
Japanese, yet the potentialities of Manchuria 
have been lightly tapped. Her natural 
resources, her strategie location and tremen- 
dous man-power have been the unfailing 
source of attraction to foreign powers. Inter- 
national rivalry caused by the temptation of 
her untold riches has made Manchuria the 
danger spot of the Far East. The Russians, 
for instance, have long coveted it; in fact, it 
was forthe control of Manchuria that the 
Russo-Japanese war was fought. Asa result 
of that war, Japan obtained important railroad 
and other concessions in Southern Manchuria. 
Russia and Japan divided Manchuria by a 
secret treaty into two spheres of influence. 
But since the time of the outbreak of the 
world war and of the collapse of Russia, 
Japan has been slowly pushing her interest 
into the northern (Russian) sphere. She suc- 
ceeded even in building railroads to drain the 
Russian area and cripple the Russian-built 
Eastern Railway. 
Japan’s AMBITIONS 
Japan’s special interest in Manchuria 
prompted her, when Chang Tsaolin retreated 


M.A. Ph. D: 


from Peking before the advancing Nationalists, 
to warn both factions that no fighting would 
be permitted within the borders of Manchuria. 

And it was made clear that Japan would, if 
necessary, make use of her own troops to 
prevent the Chinese from fighting. This 
action of Japan brought out ‘two “points of 
vital interest. By preventing the Nationalists 
from pursuing the Mukdenites into Manchuria, 
Japan, in effect, detached that region from the 
rest of China. To the Nationalist leaders the 
proposition meant risking a war with Japan. 
with the almóst inevitable linking up .of world 
opinion on the -side of China, or of secking 
a peacful solution of the difficulty. This 
hands-off poet of Japan in Manchuria meant, 

in other words, that Japan declared to China, 
and-also to the world, that she considered 
Manchuria as, in effect, a Japanese protector- 

ate. Ontwardly it is but natural that Japan 
should deny that she has any intention to 
abridge Chinese sovercignty in Manchuria. 
They only declare that because Manchuria 
has a vital bearing upon the self-preservation 
of Japan as a barrier against Russia, and as 
a reservoir of raw materials for Japan, the 
cardinal principle of the Japanese policy is 
only to develop the natural resources of the 
region and to protect the lives and property 
of both natives and aliens. 

In this good-will of Japan, the Chinese 
have never placed an iota of faith ; they hold 
that the special interest of Japan is in 
bringing about distnion in China, and in pré- 
venting the union of Manchuria with the rest 
of China. Such suspicion cannot but ever be 
a source of danger. Though Manchuria is the 
richest, but not yet fully developed, part of 
China, yet much of its prosperity is due to 
Japanese and Russian capital. It is best 
administered and most free from the threat of 
civil war. The Japanese technique, skill- and 
efficiency have made the railroad system in 
Manchuria one of the finest in the world, 
Japan- has also done much to further the 
economic development of the country and has 
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spent over Rs. 3,000,000,000 in China and. 
Manchuria. Thoagh she sent thousands of 
inanagers, engineers and other technical men 
in the hope of making Manchuria a home for 
the surplus population of Japan, yet only 
200,000 Japanese have settled down there 
during the quarter of a .century of Japanese 
control. 


Tar Srno-JAPANESE RELATIONS 


The Chinese’ attitude towards Japan, 
however, is one of non-co-operation, and 
this interferes: with Japan’s programme 
of . development. The real fear of the 
Chinese is that Japan means to annex 
Manchuria slowly just as she did Korea. 


Even under normal conditions Japan main- 
tains an army of about 7,500 soldiers along 
her railway zone. 
nation of China to end foreign -domination 
in every section of her territory, whether it 
be in the form of treaty port concession 
areas, leased harbours or railway zones in 
which foreign troops can be kept under old 
treaty’ terms,~-has been causing Japan a great 
dealof anxiety during the last few , years. 
With: the rising tide of nationalism, she 
expected- ‘new China to infringe upon 
Japanese ownership of the South Manchurian 
Railway, or upon Japan’s long leaschold on 
the tip of Liaotung : Peninsula, an area of 
1,300 square miles which includes the cities 
of Dairen and Port Arthur. Tor the present 
trouble the Japanese accuse the, Chinese of 
having attempted to destroy the , South 
Manchurian Railway, while the Chinese 
maintain that Japan provoked trouble in 
order to .find a pretext for the occupation of 
Manchuria, 

The Chinese would naturally like to see 
the railway and the leased territory handed 
back to her, but Japan would consider no 
“handing back” until or unless she is forced 
to do so. Japan won her position in 
Manchuria through two costly wars. After 
the first of these which was with China, she 
‘was forced by a concert of European 
Powers into giving back what she had won, 
only to have Russia move and grab the 
coveted prize within less than two years. In 
1900 Russia acting under the pretext of 
necessities caused by the Boxer uprising, 


And the growing determi- 
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filled Manchuria with troops, and after 
signing the Boxer 
them out, though she obligated herself to do 
so. The continued presence of Russian 
troops in Manchuria and Russian aggressions 
in Korea brought on the Russo-Japanese 
War of 1904-05, and Japan naturally main- 
tains that had she not spilled blood and 
treasure in those two years all of Manchuria 
would today be as much a part of Russia as is 
Siberia. 

. The treaty of Portsmouth, which ended 
the Russo-Japanese war, and which was later 
confirmed-by China in a separate treaty with 
Japan, made the Japanese Empire Russia’s 


protocol did not move. 


successor in the leasé of the Dairen-Port-~ 


Arthur area, and gave Japan the Russian-built 
trasportation line running northward from 
Dairen to Changchun, a distance of about 438 
miles, together with a south-casterly branch 
running from Mukden to <Antung on the 
Yalu river, which marks the boundary 
between Korea and Manchuria. The whole 
system, to which Japan has added less than 50 
miles in the last 24 years, is 694 miles in 
length. But in this railway Japan inherited-a 
ruin, The Russians had built ‘the line on 
Russian five-foot gauge and then, as their 
armies retreated, they took the opportunity to 
wreck the tracks and bridges. After the war, 
Japan rebuilt the line on standard American 
gauge, and has now more or less completed the 
costly double-tracking of the whole system. 
The Government of Japan and some private 
Japanese investors have 440,000,000 yen 
invested in this enterprise, the balance shects 
for- which topped 994,000,000 yen in. 1928. 
At Dairen the Japanese have converted a poor 
little Russian town and a silted harbour into a 
magnificent city of 250,000 people with one 
of the best harbours in the Far East. Having 


. achieved there what she has, Japan is deter- 


mined not to relinquish her special position in 
Manchuria and in inner Mongolia. In spite of 
the present negotiations, Japan declares that 
her stand is unalterable, even should it become 
a question of Japan against the rest of the 
world. Besides her claim to her position 
based on. what she had dove for Manchuria, 
Japan covets it because much of her food for 
her over-populated islands, and raw materials 
for her growing factories come from there. 


CONFLICTING INTERESTS IN MANGHURIA 


Mancuuru’s NATURAL RESOURCES 


- What is it that is so attractive about 
Manchuria that China, Russia and Japan are 
struggling to have a hold upon it? First of 
all it must be mentioned that Manchuria is a 
territory of 385,000 square miles in extent. It 
contains vast areas of untilled land equal in 
fertility to the best of the farm lands any- 
where in the world. For its size it is sparsely 
populated, having about 24,000,000 inhabitants. 
Comparatively stated, it may be noted that 
“Manchuria with its 24,000,000 people is six 
times as large as Chihli and Shantung 
provinces in China combined. While these 
provinces are greater in man-power, having 
together a population of 55,000,000, 
Manchuria is far richer in its natural 
resources. Besides her vast areas of virgin 
soil, Manchuria has mountain stands of timber, 
splendid waterways and navigable rivers. It 
is also rich in coal, iron, oil shale and mineral 
deposits. l 

Manchuria’s importance in the trade of 
the Far East may be gauged from the fact 
that her exports were more than a third of 
the exports from all of China and her imports 
more than a fourth of the total imports of all 
China in the year 1928. The South 
Manchurian Railway hauls about 9,000,000 
tous of freight from interior points to Dairen 
ina year, and Dairen’s export tonnage has 
gone up to more than 1,125,000. These 
astounding figures are in a large measure due to 
the rapidity with which Chinese immigrants, 
suffering from disorder and extortion in China’ 
proper, have flocked to Manchuria and 
settled down to cultivation. 

_ The South Manchurian Railway, which is 
owned by Japan, is considered by Japanese 
civilians to be a magnificent civilizing agency ; 
its philanthropies every year are enormous. 
Though there are only 102,000 Japanese 
in all of Manchuria, outside of the Dairen-Port- 
Arthur zone, yet in 1928 the South Manchu- 
rian Railway appropriated 2,400,000 yen for 
schools, 997,000 yen for colleges and universi- 
ties, 284,000 yen for public libraries, 1,771,000 
for hospitals and 389,000 yen for a central 
laboratory which investigates uses to which 
Manchurian products may be put. These 
schools, hospitals and libraries are open to 
Japanese and “Chinese alike. In addition 
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to these, the Railway maintains livestock and 
experimental farms for the benefit of 
Manchurian peasants. But the Chinese 
declare that the Railway is an exploiting 
agency and that it drains Manchuria’s wealth 
to Japan. Against this picture -of dévelop- 
ment of new lands, influx of hardworking 
immigrants, growing tonnage and imports 
and exports must be set the continual 
uncertainty of the internal Manchurian situa- 
tion, and the fact that business in general in 
Manchuria staggers under the tremendous 
handicap of various inflated and frightfully 
depreciated currencies. 

Along the South Manchurian Railway 
the Japanese yen is in general use but Mukden 
has its own fengpiao, Kirin province has its 
own paper money and the city of Harbin has 
its own doller notes which are unacceptable 
outside of the city except at a heavy discount. 
Japan’s plan is to stabilize the whole of the 
Manchurian situation by attracting to 
Manchuria large amounts of American and 
otber foreign capital, under Japanese 
gurantees if necessary, thereby swelling the 
foreign population of Manchuria. China 
too wants American capital but she resents 
the idea of its coming under Japanese guarantee 
or guidance. 


- JAPANESE AND RUSSIAN INTERESTS 


However much China may protest against 
Japans domination, the Japanese seem 
unwilling to consider the Chinese point of 
view on Manchuria. Japan’s real fear is the 
Soviet threat embodied in what is called the 
Soviet Protectorate over Outer Mongolia. 
The Chinese determination to end foreign 
domination is worrying Russia also. The 
Soviet Government fears, and not with- 
out reason, that new China may attempt 
any day to seize the whole of 1,090 miles of 
the Chinese Eastern Railway, and if this ever 
happens, Russia will have either to yield or 
fight. The Chinese Eastern, which lies wholly 
within Manchuria, was built by Russia in | 
order to reduce by 568 miles the distance 
between Moscow and Vladivostock, when 
measured against the northern or all-Russian — 
route north of the Amur River. The railway 
was completed in 1901, under an agreement 
signed in 1896, which provided that the title 
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to the whole line was to pass to China eighty 
years after it was opened to traffic. An 
additional clause ‘grants China the right to 
buy the line any time subsequent to thirty-six 
years after completion, t.e, any time 
between 1937 and 1981. The status of the 
line is further complicated by notes and ex- 
changes during the Washington Conference 
in 1922 and by what is known as the Mukden- 
Russian agreement of 1924. This last 
document reduced the term of reversion to 
China from eighty to sixty years, and also 
recognized the independence of “the auto- 
homous government of the three eastern 
provinces of China” and the overlordship of 
the late Marshal Chang Tsao-lin, who was 
then officially in rebellion against the Peking 
Government of those days. 

Under the existing agreement the Chinese 
Eastern is operated by a board of ten 


directors, of whom half represent the 
Chinese Government, but who actually 
represent the Mukden regime. ‘The 
President is a Chinese but he has no 


power, all real power being in the hands of 
an appointee of Moscow who holds the title 
of manager. Various international agreements 
are on file specifying that all Chinese Eastern 
Railway profits are to be held in‘trust until 
the final disposition of the line is decided, but 


for the last two years these agreements have “ 


been disregarded and Moscow and Mukden 


have shared the profits equally. However, 
it must be mentioned that the Chinese 
have succeeded in breaking the grip 


the Russian Communists had on China. They 
have executed thousands of “reds” and have 
driven thousands more out of the country. 
Not only have the Chinese Nationalists broken 
with the Russian,Communists on the ground 
that they interfered in China’s internal affairs, 
but Russia’s intrigues to detach Mongolia from 
China and attach it to the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republic have aroused Chinese ire. 
While this is so, there are others who 
believe that the Communists are still strong 
in spite of the suppression, and that there is a 
strong “back-to-Moscow” movement in the 
Nationalist Party. It is not surprising there- 
fore if one finds a lurking fear that the, 
Chinese might again turn to the Russian 
Soviets for aid and thus revive the spread of 
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Bolshevist world revolution propaganda. It 
is this fear that makes Japan take a firm stand ` 
on the question of Manchuria. Until China 
is strong enough to maiage her own affairs, 
Japan must retain her power in Manchuria, 
they, say, to prevent Russian aggression 
through Mongolia. Even at the present crisis 
in Manchuria, the Japanese high commandsis 
alarmed because of the growing concentration 
of Russian troops on Siberian soil, immediate- 
ly west of Manchuli and east of Pogranitch- 
naya, the Western and Eastern ends 
respectively of the Chinese Eastern Railway. 
Japanese ‘inquiries as to the causes of this 
mobilization only brings the reply that it is 
designed to protect the railway from roving 
bands of armed Chinese soldiers. Japan 
naturally fears to yield to China’s demands 
because of the latter’s inability to resist 
successfully Russian aggression. 


America’s ATTITUDE AND SYMPATHY 


While China seeks American help, Japan 
naturally is against American interference 
since that might go against Japan’s interest 
in Manchuria and China. However, American 
sympathy is with China and the Chinese 
aspirations to modernize their country. Apart 
from obligations based on moral principles, 
America is interested in China because of 
trade possibilities with a modernized China, 
and of its obligation according to the 
Washington Treaty to guarantee the sover- 
eignty of China. Further, it must be pointed 
out that the United States has a direct 
interest, as made clear by trade statistics, in 
the development of Manchuria. In 1908, 
for instance, 63 per cent of all Manchurian 
imports came from Japan, and only less than 
1 per cent from the United States. But in 
the year 1928 Japan’s share of the total 
imports had declined to a little less than 46 
per cent, while American imports constituted 
14 per cent of Manchuria’s purchase abroad. 
The United States’ share of this rapidly 
growing business has been increasing annually, 
not only in total but in proportion to the 
whole. Oil furnishes the largest of American 
imports to Manchuria, while Manchuria’s 
exports to America are made up in large part 
of furs, hides and hog bristles. 

At present there are over twenty-six 
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American business concerns in Dairen, eighty- 
_ nine in Mukden and one hundred and sixty-six 
in Harbin. The managers of large American 


firms in Manchuria all say frankly that they 


would not have a dollar invested there except 
for the security which is afforded by Japan’s 
interest in Manchuria, and her determination 
not to allow disorders into her zones of 
interest. Several scores of American firms 
use Japanese firms in Dairen as their import- 
ing and distributing agents, thus saving large 
overhead expenses. Though America has 
always been sympathetic to China’s national 
aspirations, her determination in regard to 
the present situation is to act, as far as it is in 
keeping with her sense of international justice, 
with the League. Secretary Stimson of the 
United States State Department is making an 
intensive study of the Manchurian problem 
and is investigating if Japan is carrying out 
her pledges to withdraw her troops in Man- 
churia to the railroad zones defined in the 
Portsmouth treaty, and as to the measures 
taken by China for protecting Japanese 
nationals in Manchuria in the event of 
evacuation. In bringing about a settlement 
America may stress with the League the 
Kellogg anti-war treaty and the nine Power 
treaty of the Washington Conference, which 
guarantees the administrative and territorial 
integrity of China. America will, of course, 
maintain complete independence of action, 
though the general feeling is that she should 
co-operate fully with the League. In fact, 
the measures taken thus far by the League 
have the approval of the United States. 


Mancuurta, THE DANGER Spor 


From the standpoint of international 
relations, Manchuria is the most dangerous 
spot in the world today. The burning ques- 
tion of China in the present conflict with 
Japan is: Is Manchuria, which is a part of 
China, to be Chinese or Japanese? Japan 
maintains that Manchuria is necessary for her 
self-preservation, and China declares that 
Manchuria being a part of China, foreign 
domination in that part must be ended, She 


' 


sees no relation between political aggression 
and economic interest. While China wants 
Manchuria to be under her control, she wel- 
comes foreign investments in Manchuria. She 
resents, and that rightly, Japan’s political 
aggression which she considers to be an infrin- 
gement on her sovereignty. Since the 
Shantung incident China has been using 
economic boycott as a weapon against Japan 
to awaken her to respect China’s sovereign 
rights. But then the trouble in Manchuria is 
not merely between China and Japan. Students 
of world politics consider that Manchuria will 
be the scene of another war between Russia 
and Japan. Whether the present situation 
will lead to that or not no one can tell at this 
stage. But the ever-growing determination of 
China to end all foreign domination will 
certainly bring Russia into conflict with China 
as it has Japan. 

Russia, anxious as she is concerning the 
possibility of holding what she has, would 
certainly welcome any factor which would 
serve to check Chinese aggression,—any 
factor that is not, of course, allied to Japancse 
interests or tolerant of Japan’s supposed 
ambitions. Whatever may be Manchuria’s 
political future, it is considered probable that 
the population will become overwhelmingly 
Chinese. Without indulging in undue optimism 
it may be said that the new China faces a 
better future than she did a few years ago, 
since she has attained at least a responsible 
degree of unity among her different sections. 
With respect to the outside world she finds 
that though her relation with Japan has been 
strained, America has extended a friendly 
hand. The abrogation of unequal treaties is 
the centre of America’s foreign policy in 
regard to China, and the action of the United 
States in granting a new tariff treaty made the 
first breach in the iron wall of unequal treaties. 
Whatever may come out of the present trouble 
in Manchuria, it seems reasonable to believe 


. that the growing nationalism of China on the 


one side and the ambitions of Russia and 
Japan on the other could make, Manchuria the 
danger spot of the Far East for some years 
yet to come, 
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f X=" A Review* 


By CHRISTOPHER ACKROYD; B.A. (Oxon) 


I should like to begin by thanking -General 

Crozier for his book, A Word to Gandhi, though 
I wish the price was less, since there are many 
people in India who could read the book with 
profit, but will be prevented from doing so by the 
price. ` 

The -author’s arguments may be summed 
up roughly as follows: in Ireland the British 

oliticians made a mess of things by refusing to 
face the fact that there was no alternative between 
martial law, and conceding the demands of the 
Sinn Fein Party; martial law may be un- 
pleasant, but at all events, it is better than the 
reprisals policy which the Black and Tans were 
allowed to pursue; the atrocities perpetrated by 
these men in Ireland took place ina small country, 
separated by only a few miles of sea from England, 
and in a vast country like India, situated at such 
a great distance from England, the atrocities 
would be greater if a similar policy were followed ; 
finally, martial law is an impossibility in India, 
and therefore the only alternative is a policy of 
mutual agreement while there is yet time. Thus 
the choice in India is between a situation infinitely 
worse than the Irish, or practical concession of 
Gandhi’s terms. 

General Crozier is above all things a realist. 
He is a distinguished soldier and himself 
took part in the “blood-lust game’ in 
Ireland. But he could not stay on _ there. 
As he himself says, “when the British 
Government ordered me, in my ‘patriotic’ 
position of ‘oyal’ police officer, to condone 
crimes of violence committed by its patriotic, 
loyal, armed and uniformed servants, against 
defenceless and ‘loyal’ women in Ireland, on 
account of ‘loyalty’ to England... .I refused... 
threw my letters of apointment into a dustbin.” 
Yet he had seen enough of the happenings in 
Ireland before he left to become convinced of the 
utter futility of such a policy. With experience of 
force of every kind, both glorious and ignoble, 
General Crozier may be expected to know what 
it means, and he puts the case against coercion 
impressively: “Having seen a great deal of 
force in use, having applied that force for over 
thirty years, having experienced the utter failure 
of force, I must needs look for other weapons 
with which to achieve the object—the welfare of 
mankind.” 





* A Worp To Gaxvut: The Lesson of Ireland 
by Brig-Gen. F. P. Crozier, C. B., C. M. G. D. 8. Oy 
Tonnon (Wiliams & Norgate Lid.), 1931. Price 
4s. 6d. 


This is the conviction which runs right 
through and lends force to his comparison 
between India and Ireland. The Times Litera 
Supplement critic, however, in discussing this 
book, writes : 


This comparison lacks force and meaning. In 
Ireland a secessionist Government wrested partial 
independence from our war-wearied and financially 
embarrassed pation. In India there has beeu no 
general demand for independence, no breakdown 
of the ruling power, no establishment of a rival 
Government which could demand ` surrender or 
even negotiate a treaty. In fact General Crozier’s 
information about India is neither full nor 
accurate. Mr Gandhi wields a good deal of 
undefined and fluctuating influence over large 
numbers of Hindu Indians, but he is no 
Washington. There have been ‘assassinations, 
mob-riots, and a poor attempt at a forcign 
invasion, but the British power in India has 
never been seriously challenged. As for “Budmash 
auxiliaries in the Punjab” no auziliaries, good 
or bad, have been employed there or elsewhere. 
General Crozier’s programme is to appoint an 
Indian Viceroy and Indian Governors, and to 
‘negotiate by agreement” about the British Army, 
the Indian Army, finance, the European services, 
the police, and the British connexion. The first 
and most obvious comment is that it takes two 
to make an agreement. 


Of the fatuous ineptitude of this criticism it is 
hardly necessary to say much: this critic evident- 
ly knows as much. about India as is usual among 
the Times staff. For example, on October 15, 
The Times informed its readers that in the trial 
following the murder of Khan Bahadur Ashan- 
ullah of Chittagong, the jury had returned a 
verdict acquittng seven of the accused and 
committing two, Hariprasad and Bhattacharji, for 
trial before the Calcutta High Cowt!. If The 
Times, which has an international reputation for 
accuracy; can solemnly print such news about Indian 
affairs, one need not wonder at their literary staft 
being equally uninformed ! . 

General Crozier’s book is really an indictment 
of two things: first, the false sense of “patriotism” 
and “loyalty” cirrent at the present day, which is 
responsible for so much unnecessary suffering, 
and, ‘secondly, the ‘politicians who prefer false- 
hoods and self-deception to Truth. j 


“Patriotism” (eum “Loyalty”) has become a 
world religion in which flags, statues, war 
trophies, unknown warriors, war memorials, 


shrines, tombs, cenotaphs, anniversaries of victories - 
and “great days,” graves, war gratuities, promo- 
tion, profiteering, and the two minutes’ silence 
are worshiped and bowed down to as were the 
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golden images by idolators of old...-.-India can 
be free, England can be free.....-all can be free 
to do as they should and not as they would, 
provided this world religion called “Patriotism” 
is destroyed and in its place is set up “loyalty” 
to the religion of humanity. (Pp. 14-15). 


Carrying his analysis of the notion of patriotism 
and loyalty further he writes : 

When a citizen crosses swords with the mighty 
and worldly machine (made up of men and 
materialism) called Government because of its 
“disloyalty’—in peace and war, but more parti- 
cularly in war—two things inevitably happen. 
The citizen is dubbed traitor and “disloyal’—at 
any rate for the time being, because of refusal 
to comply with the formula, “my country, right 
or wrong”; and the “Government,” by virtue of 
its strength, lies itself, for the time being, into 
immoral ‘security behind the smoke screen of 
“Patriotism” and “loyalty.” But the deluge 
always comes, as no man “need shed his honour 
to cover criminals” and it is not possible to fool 
all the people for all the time... 

Successive British Governments had owing to 
their “disloyalty” exasperated Irishmen to rebellion 
and dubbed them “ isloyal” and “unpatriotic.” 
Where was the “Patriotism” and “loyalty ?” Whose 
was the soil’of Ireland? Whose 7s the soil of 
Ireland now ? Whose is the soil of India today ?... 
it is not possible for an Indian or an Irishmen 
to be “patriotic” to England, though both may be 
loyal to the world of which the British common- 
wealth is part ! 

So too with Mahatma Gandhi. Why is this 
meek, unassuming little Hindu lied about in the 
English Press and called a half-naked Fakir who 
desires to turn the Christian missionaries out of 
India ? For the same reason that the same Press 
lied about the Frish in 1920-21 and accused them 
of murdering each other for their good! What 
humbug! Press “loyalty” ...Press “patriotism” ! 
“Loyalty” to what? The Press? “Patriotic” to 
what—God knows ! Does Lord Rothermere know ? 


General Crozier’s book consists of twenty-two 
chapters containing a series of parallels between 
India and Ireland. The author points out the 
similarity between the cases of the two countries, 
both of which have  profitted by English 
development, both of which are geographically 
important to the strategic welfare of England, 
and in both of which there has been a 
denial of the opportunity for self-expression 
in a constitutional manner. It is impossible 
to go into all the details of General Crozier’s 
argument in the course of a short article. "While 
hoping this review will lead readers to the book 
itself, the utmost that I can attempt to do here 
is to give some idea of the central theme 
of the book—the futility of a policy of murders 
and reprisals, ~ -—---- i S 

` In Ireland there was resort to the pistol, and in 
India there has been non-co-operation and non- 
violence and also revolutionary violence though 
on a very limited seale. In Ireland Arthur 
Griffith and Michael Collins matched themselves 
against the greatest machine the world has 
eyer known, the British Government, 
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“and succeeded because although they stooped 
to undiluted murder, they admitted the offence 
as the only possible way out, while the British 
Government employing the same means as its 
adversary, not only denied its use, but endeavoured 
to saddle Sinn Fem with the atrocitics committed 
by its agents....--Ireland denied none of the 
murders committed by her men, but she still 
objects strongly to being saddied with the 
murders of such well-known Irishmen as 
McCurtain (Lord Mayor of Cork), O'Callaghan 
(Mayor of Limerick), the ex-mayor of Limerick 
and Father Griffin, or minor mortals such as 
Bowen (the Welsh Secret Service agent of the 
British Government), Captain Prendergast, the 
Drumconda victims, the Castle guardroom victims 
and others far too numerous to mention.” 
(Pp. 20-21) 


After the murder of Colonel Smyth, who had 
tried to incite the R. I. Œ. to murder indiscrimi- 
nately, and had had his own plan put into 
practice against himself, the British Government 
organized a body popularly known as the Black 
and Tans, who’ should be recruited in England, 
and then sent across to Ireland to practise 
Colonel Smyth’s suggestions. The horrible deeds 
which followed—all of which are given with 
undeniable detail by General Crozier—are far too 
well known to need description. For example, 
it was decided to disguise some policemenaas Sinn 
Feincrs, and, to send them to raid the Kilkenny 
post office. This was done, but the authorities 
forgot that the supposed “Sinn Feiners” would 
talk with a cockney accent, instead of the Irish 
brogue! To continue giving a list of the atroci- 
ties would be pointless. These who are interested 
in them can read the book for themselves. It is 
interesting to note what General Crozier says, and to 
compare it with what has been written in ancther 
book, The Victory of Sinn Fein by P. 8. 
O’Hegarty, himself a Sinn Feiner, concerning the 
futility of the bomb and pistol. policy : 


After 1916 there shonld not have been a shot 
fired in Ireland, nor a gun bought. They were 
totally unnecessary. We had the Sinn Fein 
policy, the men who made it, the enthusiasm 
and support of the people. Without firing a shot 
we could have forced from England anything that 
we forced from ‘her by the gun policy and more. 
We would, at, the same time, have maintained our 
solidarity, escaped Partition and avoided the irrepa- 
rable moral disaster which has overtaken us. But 
for the lack of a firm hand on the civil side of the 
movement there was no effort to control the gun, and 
it brought us to disaster. ..They [the gunmen] were 
frankly Frankenstein. We ourselves in our blind- 
ness and folly were responsible for that Franken- 
stein. We taught our young people to rely on the 
gun and to disregard everything else. . Since 1916 
we have been damned by successive Jayers of 
irresponsible gunmen without ideas, and political 
leaders without moral courage..The end was 
disaster. It was a disaster of our own making. 
Pride, and ignorance, and selfishness, and shallow- 
ess and gun worship—these made it. The 
visitation which we have gone through was the 
result of our own breaches of the Moral Law. ..We 
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musty get away—we are getting away—from all 
that worship of physical force, application of force, 
contempt for life, for decency, for charity, and 
tolerance which have made our country a moral 
my) physical slaughter house (Pp. 166, 169, 170, 
There is unfortunately in India at present, and 
especially in Bengal, a tendency to imitate the 
policy so strongly, and I believe rightly, con- 
demned by Mr. O’Hegarty. That the young men 
ef Bengal may at times feel driven to despertion 
by the action of some police officer may explain, 
but does not excuse the terrorist campaign, which 
is doing India’s cause more harm than good. 
The Government at present seems bent on trying 
a repressive policy, but it is doubtful whether 
the repressive policy will do more than drive the 
terrorist movement underground, where it will be 
, far worse than at present. Commenting on the 
murder of British officials, General Crozier writes : 


Revolutionary extremists do not murder indis- 


criminately or without a causc—that was proved ` 


in Ireland. Indiscriminate murder is in all 
revolutionary circles considered futile. . .During 
revolution once the ball starts rolling both sides 
set to work to a set plan which includes murder. 
.. It is not without significance that both in 
Ireland in 1920-21 and in India British soldiers 
were seldom murdered in cold blood. The reason ? 
They do their work above board. . .When a senior 
police official is murdered in cold blood in India, 
there is always a definite reason. . .Revolutionaries 
cannot afford to behave foolishly. Governments do 
so behave—the reason for revolutionary activity 
being government ‘by fools...There are thousands 
of honourable men alive to-day, pessessed of 
experience, a knowledge of human nature, a flair 
for leadership anda clear conception of duty, 
who could and would shoulder the world’s 
burden in the most humble places and 
consent to serve faithfully under Indians 
in India for a mere pittance. What member of 
the “old gang” would do that...The moment the 
question of salary creeps into service truth and 
integrity suffer. India is full of officials who 
put salary before service. The Indians suffer 
accordingly ...When the right men get into power 
in India, and the right thoughts are diffused 
from the seat: of supreme authority in India, 
there will be good will, and murdering of 
police officers and others. in India will cease. 
(Pp. 88, 89, 92). ; 


In other words the repressive policy will be. 


more likely to make matters worse; rather than 
better. A weed is not destroyed by cutting oft 
the top, but by destroying -the roots, and if 
revolutionary activity has its roots in misgovern- 
ment, it can only be cured by good government. 
Tf India is to be saved from the fate of Ireland, 
two things are necessary: first, the 
ment must by a genuine change of heart convince 
people of its goodness and be prepared to face 
the truth and not to try to cover up outrages 
committed by its agents ; secondly, the Indian 
leaders must bave the courage to denounce 
the acts of the terrorists. I remember the words 
of a certain former revolutionary, who in the 
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course of conversation remarked, “Though we 
condemn these acts publicly, in our hearts we 
are not really sorry.” There must þe greater 
sincerity on both sides. 

` General Crozier believes that the way out of 


the Indian tangle lies tbrough greater co- 
operation between Indians and Englishmen. 
I have quoted above the psssage in which 


he says that there are thousands of honourable 
Englishmen with experience and capacity for 
leadership who would gladly and loyally serve 
with and under Indians to promote India’s good 
for a mere pittance. In another place he 
says: 


We—Indians and English alike—can have our 
triumph or our disaster in India. Let us hope, 
for the welfare of India, the Empire and the 
World, we shall choose wisely ... and better than 
was the case in Ireland, where the delay was too 
long... Anything but an English-cum-Indian 
triumph in India willshake the world’s foundations. 
(Pp. 140-141). 


On pages 134 to 136 of his book General Crozier 
outlines the concrete programme of reforms he 
would ask Mahatma Gandhi to urge on the 
British Government. It is as follows : 


1) Appoint an Indian Viceroy. 

Of course, if, owing to circumstances, Indians 
could not choose a Viceroy of their own colour, 
it would be open to them at any time to choose 
and appoint a Viceroy from within the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, as the essential factor 
governing the choice of Viceroys of the future 
must be that the choice is unrestricted and has 
nothing whatsoever to do with the British Govern- 
ment. In this modern manner of International Co- 
operation (within the British Empire) lics our 
only hope. The unrestricted choice of a Viceroy 
would open the whole Imperial ficld to India. 
Dutchmen from South Africa, — Australians, 
Canadians, New Zealanders, West Indians, English- 


men, Irishmen and Anglo-Indians, all being 
equal, should have an equal interest and a 
common ideal. Who knows but that some 


missionary or pioneer who has devoted his or 
her whole life to India for practically nothing 
save love (the best of all), may not one day rule 
at Simla? One often hears that “one thing 
that Indians admire is a pukka sahib’; yet 
the present mode of Viceregarl choice gives no 
security for the appointment of any save a 
politician! The burden of choice shifted to Indian 
shoulders would, at least, set them free from some 
of the dangers which dominate England to-day and 
make her less happy than she should be. Itis some- 
times said -that the Moslem problem in India 
is “India’s Ulster.’ It is indeed, and just as 
,difficult, but let the Round Table Conference not 
‘make the fatal mistake of the Irish Convention and 
-bow down to a noisy, though important, minority. 
“So, too, let not the Moslems enter the Conference 
with their minds made up im advance as did the 
Ulstermen in Dublin. Such conduct, in the 
Imperial sense, gets nowhere.) ; 

(2) Appoint Indian Governors and Lieutenant- 
Governors. 

(3) Uproot all extravagances, reduce budget 
charges on salaries to a minimum and abolish all 


et 
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pomp. (When Ireland gained her Freedom in 1922 
the last English Viceroy, clad in gold lace, gave 
place to the First Governor-General of the Irish 
Free State—an Irishman, the late Tim Healy, K. C., 
fortified with sombre top hat and frock coat---a 
humble man. Today a retired Indian Civil Servant 
represents the King-Emperor in equal simplicity at 
the Viceregal Lodge, Dublin. Yet nothing has 
been lost, while much has been gained. The 
pompous and prosperous Lord Curzon, reigning in 
super-kingly style at Simla, might have been neces- 
sary to the needs of England long ago, but Indians 
to-day require simpler stuff. The appointment of 
an Australian by the Australians to be Governor- 
General of Australia has brought an initial saving 
of £5,000 a year to Australia.) 

(4) Negotiate by agreement the position, pay 
and future of the British Army in India, taking 
into account the position of the British Army in 


Egypt. 

‘(5) Ditto the Indian Army, having in view the 
position of the Egyptian and Iraq Armies. 

(6). Arrange the control of finance and the safe- 
guarding of credit with Great Britain. 

(7) Make arrangements for the termination of 
appointments of as many Europeans as possible on 
a sliding scale, giving the option of immediate 
retirement to all, on the lines agreed by the 
British and Irish Free State Governments in the 
Trish Treaty of 1921 ; and safeguarding the future 
by arranging for European aid when required. 

(8) Reorganize the Indian Police. 

(9) Acquire safeguards from England. 


“If this programme is accomplished satisfac- 
torily,” General Crozier says, “ ‘Black-and-Tannery’ 
in Ireland will not have been in vain.” But can 
it be? He hopes great. things from Mahatma 
Gandhi. Who is this Gandhi? he asks, and 
answers : 3 


A naked fanatic ? Is he a fanatie or a revolu- 
tionary ? Is Mr. Cosgrave, the President of the 
Irish Free State, a rebel ? He was at one time— 
entirely owing to English stupidity! But Mr. 
Gandhi is not even that ! He is a patriot, practi- 
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sing and preaching the policy of non-violence. Mr. 
Gandhi and I stood on the same battlefield at 
Colenso in Natal over thirty years ago, wearing 
the uniform of the Queen Empress. He was thet 
a bearer in an Indian Field Ambulance. ` We were 
both on the ficld of battle voluntarily, of our own 
free will and accord, fighting for England. 

Mr. Gandhi has since done as much 4s an 
other man to weld the Empire together in South 
Africa—where there are thousands ‘of Indians, 
Anti-Indian legislation in South Africa always 
reacis against Imperial relationship and makes 
a settlement of the Indian question more difficult. 
Mr. Gandhi, who helped to carry the stricken son 
of the late Lord Roberts -from the Colenso battle- 
field to Chieveley, where the boy dicd just after 
receiving the Victoria Cross, and who over after 
remained the firm friend of the Field-Marshal, 
is now accused of “disloyalty” by men who never 
fought in a battle or who deliberately avoided the 
firing line ! 


But the solution of the Indian question, as 
suggested by General Crozier, will depend as 
much upon Englishmen as upon Mahatma 
Gandhi or Indians. There are some Englishmen 
whose activities and pronouncements have 
certainly made the hopes of an English-Indian 
co-operation seem like a dream. But I would not 
be true to my English traditions if I did not 
still cherish that hope. I write this and all that 
has been said above as an Englishman, and as 
an Englishman I would conclude with the words 
of Mr. Nevinson : 

The daily life of every lover and every child is 
haunted by fears that spring from -overwhelming 
affection and a passionate desire for the loved one’s 
highest good. And so for our country true 
Patriotism may fear lest she should sacrifice her 
noble traditions for avaricious gain, degrade her 
high reputation for courage by outbursts of 
cowardly ferocity, and bedim her splendid vision 
by stooping to the muckrake of comfortable satis- 
faction. (Zhe English, p. 76.) 


WA 
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fhe Early History of the Bengali Theatre—iil 
By BRAJENDRA NATH BANERJI a 


J 
Tus BELGACHIA TAEATRE 


Wy" now come to one of the most brilliant 


ad 


~- Rajas ten 


and successful of the early theatres “in 

Bengal—the Belgachia Theatre. It 
owed its birth to the enthusiasm and 
munificence of Raja Pratap Chunder Singh 
and Raja Issur Chunder Singh of Paikpara, 
who took an active part in the organization 
of the theatre and the staging of its plays. 
They were assisted in this venture by a 
large number of our English-educated young 
men. The sensation which this theatre 
created at the time may be guessed from the 
following account of its establishment and 
first performance given in the reminiscences 
of Gour Das Bysack about his friend Michael 
M.S. Datta. After referring to the earlier 
ventures, Gour Das Bysack goes on to say : 


_ But it was not til our Barra and Chote Rajas of 
Paikpara, as Pratap Chunder and Issur Chunder 
Singhs were lovingly called and known, ... appeared 
in the field, that the native theatre took deep root, 
and a native orchestra was organized. In the 
construction ofthis orchestra Khetter Mohun Gossain, 
a genius in music, and Babu Jadu Nath Paul had 
the principal hand. 

The Gossain for the first time put into notation 
some of the native tunes and agas and thus 
created a native Band known as the Belgatchia 
Amateur Band, headed by Babu Jadu Nath Paul... 

To say that the Belgatchia Theatre scored a 
brilliant suecess, is to repzat a truism that 
has passed into a proverb. It achieved a 
success unparalleled in the annals of Amateur 
Theatricals in this country. The graceful stage, the 
superb sceneries, the stirring orchestra, the gorgeous 
dresses, the costly appurtenances, the splendid get 
up of the whole concern, were worthy of the 
brother Rajas, and the genius of their intimate friend 
Maharaja Sir Jotindro Mohun Tagore, an 
accomplished connoisseur. The performance of 
a single play, Ratnavali, which alone cost the 
thousand rupees, realized the idea, and 
established the character of the real Hindu 
Drama with the improvements, suited to the taste 
of an ‘advanced age. 

The Dramatic Corps was drawn from the 
flower of our educated youth. Among the actors, 
Babu Keshub Chunder Ganguli stood pre-eminent. 
Endowed by nature with histrionic talents of no 
mean order, he represented the Vidushaka (Jester) 
with such life-like reality, and so rich a fund of 


humour, as to be styled the Garrick of our 
Bengali stage. Raja Issur Chunder Singh, who 
looked a prince every inch, encased in mail coat 
armour, with a jewelled sword hanging by his 
side, acted his part, with wonderful effect, be- 
fitting the character of a generalissimo ... The 
manner in which the other actors, one and all, 
acquitted themselves, met with the warmest 
applause from the  audience,-an audience 
composed of the elite of Calcutta, the cream of 
European and Native society. Eminent Govern- 
ment officials and high non-official gentlemen 
who witnessed the performances spoke of the 
“exquisite treat” they had enjoyed, as heightening 
their idea of our Indian music and of our Indian 
stage. The -Lientenant-Governor, Sir Frederick 
Halliday, who was present with his family, was 
so delighted with the acting of Babu Keshub 
Chunder that he complimented him on his extra- 
ordinary dramatic talents. He said that looking 
at his serious and, sedate appearance one coul 
hardly believe him capable of acting so capitally 
the part of the Jester.* 


This theatre opened with the perfor- 
mance of the drama Ratnavalt written in 
Bengali by Ramnarayan ‘Tarkaratna, on 
Saturday July 31, 1858. It was housed 
in the garden residence of the Paikpara 
Rajahs at Belgachia which had formerly 
belonged to Dwarkanath Tagore. <A few 
days later a long report of the performance 
appeared in The Hindoo Patriot for August - 
5, 1858. It runs as follows: ` 


Tae Hrypoo THEatre.—The Rajahs of Paick- 
parah, who have established a name for themselves 
by their princely liberality in the cause of 
education and of the general welfare of the 
country, have, we are glad to observe, directed 
their attention to the promotion of the Drama. 
In their magnificent Belgachia villa they have 
set up a splendid private Theatre which opened 
on Saturday last with the performance of the 
Rainavalt or the Necklace. To many of our 
elder readers, both Europeah and Native, who 
remember the days of the late Baboo Dwarkanath 
Tagore, Meredith Parker, Horace Wilson, Henry 
Torrens, and the Chowringhee and Sans Souci 
Theatres, this revivalof the Indian drama and of the 
love for rational amusement willbe exceedingly wel- 
come. In the eyes of the younger generation 
the charm of novelty will be added to the other 
charms of an well arranged and well conducted 


theatre. The performance of the other day was 
beheld with approbation by connoisseurs. The 
E. 





* Jogindra Nath Basws “Life of M. S. Datta” 
(in Bengali}, 3rd ed., pp. 648-49. 
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characters were so nicely balanced, the tone, 
the gesture and what is called dramatic action 
were so clever and consistent, and the counterfeit 
of passions so natural and life-like that we little 
expected so much excellence at the outset of a 
dramatic company. Indeed from first to last the 
stage was all action and animation and the 
audience was all attention.... Lastly we shall 
not omit to notice the stage decorations which 
were as splendid as they could be. The scenes 
were very graphic and well adapted to the 
incidents of the drama. The Band music which 
was quite novel in its way was excellent. It 
had so powerful and beneficial an effect upon the 
English gentlemen present that one of them to whom 
the Anglo Indian drama and music owe more 
than to any other English resident in India 
remarked that it has completely neutralized in 
his mind the prejudices which he had conceived 
against the Hindoo music. There was little 
monotony, and the airs complacently preserved 
the oriental character of the occasion. We weré 
however not a little surprised with the nice 
dancing which we witnessed. At first we mistook 
the dancers who played so wonderfully for 
nautch girls until we: were disabused of our 
impression by authentic evidence. Indeed they tripped 
over the stage ground so lightly and moved so 
briskly, that one not behind the scenes could 
scarcely forego the above conclusion. 


_ In the course of the above account The 
Hindoo Patriot entered into a long discussion 
of the merits and defects of the acting 


and expressed a hope that the faults 
would + be rectified in the second 
performance, which was to take place 


‘on ‘August 5, 1858. These faults were 
apparently made good, for we find The 
Hindoo Patriot of August 19, 1858 (Thurs- 
day) writing about the third performance 
which had taken place on August 13; 1858 : 


THE BELGACHIA THEATRE —Last Friday even- 
ing we had the pleasure again to witness 
the representation of the Rutnavali which went off 
admirably and to our entire satisfaction. This 
time the few minor defects which wenoticed, on the 
last occasion were suecessfully rectified and the 
effect throughout was the more complete. . .* 

The performance of the Ratnavali is 
memorable for another reason also. It Jed 
the great Bengali poet Michael M. S. Datta 
to compose his first work in Bengali—a 
drama. .This work’ Sarmishtha was per- 
formed on September 3, 1859, as will- be 
seen from the following extract which 
appeared in The Bengal Hurkaru and India 
Gaxette of September 6, 1859 (Tuesday) : 


Sermista.—The Amateur theatrical performance of 





`= We learn from the fragmentary autobiographical 
sketch of Ramnarayan Tarkaratna that Ratnavali 
was played more tlian half a dozen times at Belgachia. 
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‘Sermista’ came. off on Saturday evening last, at 
half past eight o'clock, at the Belgachia Garden 
house of Rajah Protaup Chunder. ai The 

author of this drama is Mr. Michael M. S. Dutt, * 

The last performance of Sarmishtha took 
place on September 22, 1859, and we find 
the following account of this performance 
in The Bengal Hurkaru of Tuesday, 
September 29, 1859 : 

The Sermista was performed, for the last time as 

we understand before the holidays, on Tuesday 

evening last, at the little private theatre erected by 
the Rajahs Pertaub and Isser Chunder Singh at 
their Belgachia Villa. A selected number of the 

European and Native friends’ were invited by the, 

Rajahs to witness the performance. Among the 

company were present the Hon’ble J. P. Grant, 

Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, Mr. and Mrs. J. P. 

Grant Junior, Dr. and Mrs. McPherson, Major 

Plowden, Private Secretary to the Lieutenant 

Governor, Mr. C. Piffard, and Mr. H. P. Hinde of 

the Supreme Court Bar, Mr. Sith Apcar, Moonshee ' 

Ameer Ally of Patna notoriety, Baboo Rajendro 

Lall Mitter, a numerous and fashionable attendence 

from the depot at Dum-dum and many other 

native and European gentlemen. : 

No other drama was acted in the 
Belgachia theatre which came to an end 
with the untimely death of Raja Issur 
Chunder Singh on March 29, 1861. 

Michael M. S., Datta justly remarks in 
the preface to the English translation of 
his Sarmishtha: “Should the drama evér 
again flourish im India, posterity will not 
forget these noble gentlemen—the earlicst 
friends of our rising national theatre.” 


II ; ; 

While the theatres and performances 
described above comprise all the tangible 
result of the dramatic enthusiasm of the 
age, they by no means include all the theatrical 
efforts of the time. The contemporary papers 
are full of allusions to the theatrical 
activity of the Bengali community, . and 
most of them welcome this activity as 
a sign of the progress which the people 
of Bengal were making in the field of 
culture and the arts. “Theatres, as., you 
say,” wrote Jatindra Mohan ‘Tagore; in a 
letter to Michael M. S. Datta,. “are really. 
springing up like mushrooms, but unfor- 
tunately, they are as short-lived also; still 





* The Hindoo Patriot, in its issue of September | 
10, 1859, published a lengthy accountof the first perform- 
ance of the Sarmishtha. Cited in the Selections from 
the Writings of Grish Chunder Ghose by Manmatha- 
nath Ghosh, p. 329. 
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they are a good sign of the times, for it 
is evident that a taste for the Drama is 
gradually spreading itself among  us,”* 
This sentiment was echoed on every occa- 
sion the papers. had to announce some 
new theatrical enterprise. Thus we find a 
correspondent writing in The Bengal Hurkaru 
for May 21, 1857: 

A taste for the drama has inspired many Hindu 

youths to erect temporary theatres in native 

localities. Some time ago ‘Sakoontolah’ was acted 
in the premises of the late Baboo Aushootosh Day ; 
and ‘Baneesunghar’ another drama was acted in 
the house of the Singhee Baboos. We now hear 
that other dramas vi. ‘Bidhobuthabo’ and 

‘Probadh Chundrodoy’ will shortly be represented 

by Some respectable Hindu youths. The former 

will be acted in the house of Baboo Mohindrololl 

Bose, Banian, at Casharyparah in the northern 

part of the Town. These are indeed healthy signs 

of the times, and the well-wishers would exult to 
find the natives cultivate a taste for dramatic 
literature. 

The second of these pieces, the Prabodh- 
chandrodaya, was in all probability never 
put. on the stage. The Bengali dramatic 
adaptation of, Prabodh-chandrodaya was 
very likely the work of the well-known 
Bengali poet, Isvar Chandra Gupta. The 
Bengali poet and playwright Manomohan 
Basu says in his speech delivered in Bengali 
at the first anniversary of the National 
Theatre in 1878: 

Some wealthy men had a Bengali version 

of the play ot Prabodh-chandrodaya made by 

the famous Papal poet, Babu Isvar Chandra 

Gupta. But the dialogues of the piece were not 

as pleasing as the songs. In spite of that, however, 

rehearsals of the piece went on for some months 
with great enthusiasm and a good deal of money 
was spent. But in the end nothing came of it-t 

But the other play on widow re- 
marriage gave promise of more exciting 
possibilities. At that time, it’ was one of 
the burning social questions of the hour, 
and its influence was felt in the field of 
dramatic literature also. In 1856 came 
out two dramas—Vidhavodvaha by Uma- 
charan Chatterji and Vidhava-vivaha § by 
Woomesh .Chandra Mittra—both of which 
dealt with this theme. Like the Kulin 





a. o Mai anieat by Nagendra Nath Som, pp. 
118-19. 
+ The Madhyastha for Pous, 1280 B. E., p. 618. 
§ This drama was noticed in ‘the Caleutta 
Iiterary > Gazette for Aug. 2, 1856 under the 
caption “Bidobha Bibaho:—A Tragedy iù Bengallee, 
Bhowanipore—1856.” 3 l 
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Kulasarvasva these two dramas offered the 
pleasure of theatrical entertainmerit and the 
excitement of social revolt at the same time. 
The first, a performance of which is announced 
in the above-quoted extract, does not seem, 
however, to have actually been put on the 
stage. But the second, Vidhava-vivaha, was 
performed in the end. 

In spite of the exhortations of the re- 
forming wing of the Bengali society of 
those days, the Vidhava-vivaha Natak was 
not actually staged till it was taken up 
by Keshub Chunder Sen and his companions, 
who belonged to the newer and more 
advanced group of Brahmos. There are, 
however, indications that the play was taken 
in hand by at least one dramatic club. 
In the issue of The Bengal Hurkaru of 
March 26, 1858 we get the following 


news : 


We learn that Baboo Beharrylall -Sett with the 
aid of Woomes Chunder Mittra and others, are going 
to perform that celebrated drama ‘The Bedova 
Bebaho nautue’ on an early day. We wish Baboo 
Baharrylall Sett every success ; 

The attempt was perhaps given up at a 
later stage, and it was not till the Sen family 
took it up that the play was actually 
performed. 

The Bengal Hurkaru of April 19, 1859 
states that the rehearsal of the Vidhava- 
vivaha Natak came off on April 16, 1859, 
and that it was very well attended. It: 
took place in the splendid structure at 
Sinduriapati, Chitpur Road—known as Ram 
Gopal Mullick’s house (now razed to the 
ground) and afterwards occupied by the 
Hindu Metropolitan College. — 

The first performance of the Metropoli- 
tan Theatre as it was called at the time, 
took place on April 23, 1859,-as will be 
seen from the following account published 
in The Bengal Hurkaru of April 27, 1859 
(Wednesday) : 


PERFORMANCE OF THE BIDHOBA BIYBAHA 
Natocx.—The first performance of this drama 
took place on Saturday last at the late Hindu 
Metropolitan College. It commenced at 8 P. M. and 
lasted till 3 o’clock in the morning. The audience 
numbered about 500 individuals. The Natuck depicts 
in vivid but true colors the dangerous and evil 
consequences resulting from a perpetual state of 
widowhood, to whichthe Hindu females are subjected, 
in consequence of a cruel custom, not founded upon 
religion. . Amongst the whole set the part performed 
by a Tble Pundit, Turkolankar, and by Bookhomoyee 
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elicited most admiration. But whilst naming some 
of the actors, the others were not devoid of merit, 
which is evidenced by the fact, that notwithstanding 
the length of the performance, none of the audience 
quitted the place before the close of the play. ..The 
stage scenes were very well got up, much better than 
was expected... Much credit is, however, due to 
the Proprietor Baboo Mooraly Dhar Sen and to the 
other gentlemen who took an active part in the 
management, It was suggested by some of the 
audience that the female characters should be 
represented by the persons of that sex. 


The ` play owas repeated on May 
7, 1859.* The scenes were painted by one 
Mr. Holbein. 

An enthusiatic account of the per- 
formances of this play appeared in 
the Sambad Prabhakar of May 14, 1859, 


from which we get the additional informa- . 


tion that the songs of this piece were 
composed by Dwarkanath Roy and set to 
music by Babu Radhikaprasad Dutt, the 
singer of Hatkhola. 
Keshub Chunder Sen took a leading part 
in staging this piece. His biographer writes : 
By repeated representations of Hamlet, and other 
erformances ha musical, half dramatic, Keshub 
ad developed such a talent for stage management, 
that the gentlemen who projected this Company, 
most of them our relatives and neighbours, seniors 
to us in age, implicitly trusted Keshub with the 
sole charge of the new undertaking ... The perfor- 
mance ... produced a sensation in Calcutta, which 
those who witnessed it can never forget. The 
representatives of the highest classes of Hindu 
society were present. The pioneer and father of the 
widow marriage movement Pundit Ishwara Chandra 
Vidyasagar came more than once, and tender-hearted 
as he is, was moved to ftoods of tears. In fact there 
was scarcely a dry eye in the great audience... 
Keshub, as stage-manager, was warmly complimented 
on his energy and intelligence, and we, his friends, 
as amateur actors, who had done our best, also 
received our humble share of praise.§ 


Keshub’s name is also connected with 
another dramatic performance—that of 
Nava Vrindaban by “Chiranjiv Sharma”’— 
which took place on September 16, 1882. 
We find a correspondent writing in The 
Indian Mirror of September 23, 1882 
(Saturday) : 


A NEW DRAMA IN BENGALI 


Sit —It was, indeed, very gratifying to witness 
the novel and interesting drama brought on the 
stage last Saturday at the house of Babu Keshub 





r * i He Bengal Harkaru and India Gaxetie for May 
, 1859. 
+ _Ibid., May 20, 1859. 
P. C. Mozoomdar’s Life and Teachings of Keshub 
Chunder Sen, 3rd ed., pp. 74-76. i 
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Chunder Sen . .. The drift of the whole plot... 
is simply the reclamation of a prodigal husband, 
and the idea that impressed us the 
more was what a healthy influence ‘the sincere 
prayers of a loving and devoted wife and 
brother can do towards reclaiming a lost husband... 
I must confess I am highly pees with the 
performance, which was, indeed a decided 
success...The projectors of the “Nova Brindaban” 
have done one thing at least, that of giving a 
new turn to our tastes and inclinations for stage 
performances.* 


it 


Tue PATHURIAGHATTA THEATRE 


Towards the end of the sixth decade 
of the nineteenth century, the Bengali theatre 
was assured of a more stable existence. The 
time for a public theatre was, it is true, not yet. 
But the interval between the opening of the 
Belgachia Theatre and that of the first public 
theatre in Bengal in December 1872, was so 
continuously filled up with well-organized 
amateur theatres, that to all intents and pur- 
poses they served the purpose of public theatres. 
The first of these private theatres was the 
Pathuriaghatta Theatre, established in 1865 
by Babu (afterwards Maharajah Sir) Jatindra 
Mohan Tagore at his own residence, which 
opened with the performance of Vidyasundar 
in December of that year. Before the formal 
establishment of this theatre there had also 
been some casual theatrical performances in 
the house of the Pathuriaghatta Rajahs. One 
of these was the staging of Malavikagnimitra 
in 1859. Some writers make the mistake of 
assigning this performance to December 1865. 
But that Kishori Chand Mitra, in dealing 
with the Pathuriaghatta Theatre, says : 

In 1859 the Nataka Malavikagnimitra or 
mitra and Malavika, was performed. .... T 

The reliability of this statement is proved 
by the following letter written by Jatindra 
Mohan Tagore to Michsl Madhusudan Datta 
early in 1860 : 

Here is the third book of your poem [Tilotiama- 
sambhava] .... I am led to believe that the Rajas 
[of Paikpara] will have no more Bengali plays at 
the Belgachia Theatre, and as for my Brother’s 


stage, I am afraid that Malavika must be the first 
and the last drama that is represented there.§$ 


* Also Ibid., pp. 291-92. 
“The Modern Hindu 


Agni- 





Drama”—The Calcutta 


` Review, 1873, p. 259. 


$ Life of M. S. Datta (in Bengali) by Jogindra 
Nath Basu, 3rd ed., pp. 265-66. | 
On p. 123 of Nagendra Nath Som’s Madhu- 
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In this play. the late Mahendra Nath 
Mukherji played the rôle of the jester. He 
says in his reminiscences : 


A stage was erected in the nateh-ghar situated 
on the first floor of the old house of Gopi Mohan 
Tagore.. Ramnarayan Pandit said to Maharaja 
Jatindra Mohan Tagore: ‘I shall write a play 
like Ratnavali for you.’ We first came.on the stage 
with his Malavikagnimitra. Tt was then and on 
that occasion only that the Chota Rajah Saurindra 
Mohan Tagore appeared on a stage. At the 
request of the Barra Rajah he took the part of 
Kanehukt ....1 took the part of Védushaka. 

An Executive Committee was formed to supervise 
the Pathurighatta Theatre, of which the members 
were Vidyasagar, Michel Madhusudan, Keshav 
Ganguli and Dina Ghose. This Committee selected 
the actors and their parts.” 


.  Tocome back now to the new stage 
erected by Jatindra Mohan Tagore at his own 
residence in 1865. Vidyasundar was per- 
formed there on December, 30 of that vear. 
Kishori Chand writes in his article : 

The next play that was performed at the 
Pathuriaghatta theatre was Bidyasundar ... It was 
dramatized by the Raja Jatindra Mohan. He has 
revised it and eliminated all indecent allusions from 
it... This performance took place in December 
1865 ; and was supplemented by that of an 
amusing farce Jemana Karma Temni Phala. 

This account is corroborated by the 
description of the same performance given by 
Mahendra Nath Vidyanidhi in his Sandarbha- 
sangraha. He writes :' 


On December 30 [1865] the Maharaja Bahadur 
invited the Maharaja of Rewa to his residence and 
for his entertainment and honour the play of 
Vedyasundar was performed. 


The piece was staged about a dozen times 
in the Pathuriaghatta Theatre. The Bengalee 
of January 13, 1866 (Saturday) writes on the 
second performance which took place on the 
6th of that month: f 


THE BENGALEE THEATRE.---The performance on 
Saturday night at the residence of Baboo Jotendra 
Mohun. Tagore who has got up a nice little theatre 
for the entertainment of his personal friends and 
acquaintances was, to say the least, a highly 
successful- and creditable one. We heartily con- 
gratulate, the Baboo, who is an excellent gentleman 

‘and a scholar, on this happy urn of his mind to 


oe 





smriti is printed a letter dated September 1, 1859, 
from Jatindra- Mohan to M. S. -Datta in which the 
former writes to the effect that he is sending the 
MSS. of the last two Acts of the Malavika to 
M. S. Datta for the benefit of his “masterly” 
suggestions. This shows that the drama was staged 
later than the date of the letter. 

+ Puratan-prasanga by Bipin Bihari Gupta, pt. 

J., (1820), pp. 155-56. à : 


infuse into the wealthier and higher classes of his 
countrymen a taste for fational amusement by 
introducing them to dramatic performances like the 
one which it was our lot the other evening to 
enjoy. We indeed spent a most pleasant evening, 
but apart from the pleasure which most. sight-seeing 
and music-loving people not given’ to any serious 
reftections of things and objects beyond the momentary 
gratification which they afford are taken up with, 
we were, by a careful study of the scenes brought 
to view, the plot and language of the drama, and 
the power for acting displayed by the amateurs, 
impressed strongly with a conviction that, by being 
fostered and encouraged, the taste for dramatic 
performances will result in benefits of a more 
permanent character than those with which they 
can at first sight be directly associated. It will 
create a demand for that higher order of dramatic 
literature which we have in our Sanscrit, but in 
which Bengalce, the language spoken by nearly 
twenty-five millions of people, perfectly adapted to 
the requirements of science, and already possessing 
some fne specimens of genuine poetry and classical 
prose, is at present deficient, not that it is not 
capable of dramatic adaptation, but that the taste 
for it had not yet been allowed sufficiently to warm 
itself into a desire for it as vital to rational 
pleasures. The taste once acquired, and we can 
vouch from the enthusiasm with which the Bydya 
Soonder Natuk was received that night, that that 
language will soon be enriched with a dramatic 
literature which might claim rank with our best 
Sanscrit plays. Authors are not made from any 
choice of their own---the taste and spirit of the age 
make them. The law of demand and supply applies 
as much to material objects as to intellectual wares. 
The demand once created never remains unsatisfied. 
These theatrical meetings are also social gather- 
ings calculated to bring educated natives together, 
and to unite even discordant natures by a common 
bond of sympathy. We, therefore, look forward 
with pleasure to the literary and social benefits 
which the inauguration of this class of dramatic 
entertainments, a new feature in our age, promises.... ` 
The impersonation of the characters was almost 
faultless...The part of Bydya was capitally done... ., 
The character of Soonder was rather inelegant 
and rough. Gunga Bhut andthe Rajah’s Muntry 
acquitted themselves so well ‘that we had nothing 
left to wish for. The Rajah was equally a success- 
ful character. But the two chambermaids of Bydya 
were altogther deficient. There was nothing feminine 
about them. Their dress was ill chosen which 
heightened the slovenliness of their appearance. i 
The whole play however was so well sustained 


© that the minor deficiencies to which wehaveadverted,, 


had scarcely any appreciably counteracting effect 
upon the audience. 


The Bydya Soonder Natuk was followed by a 
very laughable farce which added much to the 
entertainment of the evening. The whole burthen 
of the satire fell upon the devoted head of a 
stupid old Moonsiff who already declined iw the 
vale of years had the vanity to offer himself to a 


- neighbour’s wife as a lady’s man. 


The scenes both in the Natuk and .in the farce 
were well painted, and some were admirably suited 
to the occasion. We noticed particularly the 
humble but elegant cottage of Heera which perhaps 
was taken from some existing model. The Orchestra 
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was excellent and shewed considerable improvement 
upon those we had heard before. > ~ 

When we left we only wished that the . female 
characters could be represented by women ; for all 
the time we were painfully alive'to the demoralizing 
tendency of boys and young mei throwing 
themsélves into the attitude, the gestures, motions 
and even the voluptuonsness of women. But as 
under existing circumstances of native society it is 
not possible to have any but courtezans to join, the 
Corps Dramatique, we must choose the lesser of the 
two evils. 


After this a farce, called Bujhle-ki-na, 
was staged in the Pathuriaghatta Theatre 
on December 15, 1866. The Bengalee of 
December 22, 1866 (Saturday) writes about 
it: 


PATOORIAGHATTA THEATRE.—The lovers of the 
Drama were treated to a musical entertainment on 
Saturday last by the Amateur Theatrical Company 
of Patooriaghatta. About two months ago we had 
the pleasure of reviewing a Bengallee Farce 
entitled Boojele Keena composed expressly for the 
Company ; and we now have had the pleasure of 
witnessing its performance on the stage with the 
usual scenic attractions. and accompanied by 
instrumental music of a superior  ordev......The 
success of a dramatic performance is measured by 
‘the effects which it produces upon the audience. 
Judged by that standard, Boojela Keena was 
undoubtedly a great success as the frequent 
applause and loud roars of laughter testified.. With 
the® exception of two or three, the actors acquitted 
themselves creditably. The principal characters 
were admirably sustained and the effect of the 
whole was telling..-.-.Indeed some of the Dolloputties 
who were present at the acting, looked thunder 
as the plot developed. We hope the spirit has 
been completely cast out of them and that Bengalee 
society will now have peace. ` . 


- Malati-madhav, translated by Ramnarayan 
Tarkaratna, was staged by the Pathuriaghatta 


‘Theatre in 1869. ` Kishori Chand writes ` 
in his article : 
Malati-madhava, translated by, Pandit Ram- 
narayana, was performed there in 1869.. 


accompanied by a concert, of Hindu music. The 
present notation of Hindu music was for the 
first time introduced. 


Mahendra Nath Vidyanidhi, the Visvakosh 
‘and some other authorities give the date of 
the first. performance as September 31, 1867, 
which is, of course, incorrect. This piece 
was performed at the Pathuriaghatta Theatre 
about a dozen times. 

At the beginning of 1870 the Pathuria- 
‘ghatta Theatre staged two more farces— 
Chakshudan and -Ubhay-sankat. The following 
is an English translation of what the 
Amrita Baxar Patrika (then published every 
‘Thursday from Jessore both in English 
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and Bengali) for March -10, 1870 wrote on 
this performance : - 


_ Tur PATHURIAGHATLA THEATRE...We have derived 
great satisfaction from seeing the Pathuriaghatta 
Theatre. It is nearly ten years since Saurindra 
Babu applied himself to the improvement of the 
theatre, and now the Pathuriaghatta Theatre 
confidently invites prominent English officials 
and they, too, on sceing and hearing the plays 
express their satisfaction. It is one of the 
drawbacks of our theatre that only men have to 
act in women’s réles. But that can hardly be 
, helped. 

Both’ the farces performed this time were 
excellent. One of them is called Chakshudan, the 
other is Ubhay-sankat. The author of both is 
Jatindra Babu... Few men can resist a laugh on 
seeing and hearing them. 


There were no other performancés at 
this theatre in 1871. On January 13, 1872 
Rukmini-haran and Ubhay-sankat were 
acted here. The Hindoo Patriot writes about 
this performance ‘in its issue of January 
15, 1872 (Monday) : 


THE PATHURIAGHATTA THEATRE. This Theatre, 
though a private institution, thanks to the 
- liberality of its patrons, the Raja Joteendro Mohun 
' Tagore, and his brother, Babu Shourendra Mohun 
Tagore, has risen to the rank of a national insti- 
tution, and its suspension last year was a great 
disappointment to the native public. This year it 
has been re-opened, and the first performance took 
place last Saturday night. A new drama, Rukmini- 
harana, which we had noticed 2 few issues back, 
was brought on the stage, and played with the 
usual success...The Drama was followed by a 
roaring Farce of “Uvaiasankata” or “the two horns 
of a dilemma.” We have already said that the 
acting was very successful, but we cannot conclude, 
without. bearing our meed of praise to the 
‘ orchestra, which shewed considerable improvement 
made within the last two years. For an example 
of the cultivation of rational amusement of the 
drama and music, among the educated natives of 
Bengal, we point with pride to the Pathuriaghatta 
Theatre. 


On the 10th February following there 
was a repetition of this performance. The 
National Paper of February 21, 1872 wrote v 


PUTTORIAGHATTA THEATRE. We had the 
pleasure of being present at the theatrical entertain- 
ments held at Raja Jotendro Mohun Tagores on 
the night of Saturday the 10th instant. <A serio- 
comic tale from Mohabharata cast into a dramatic 
form and a farce portraying the troubles of a man 
having two wives, were produced on the stage,... 
The*theatre has been closed for the present in 
condolence of the heavy calamity which hab 
befallen India by the death of the Viceroy [Lord 


Mayo]. 
Ramnarayan ‘Tarkaratna states that 
was . performed about a 


Rukmini-haran 
dozen times at the residence ‘of the 


Maharaja. 
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There was only one more performance at 
be Pathuriaghatta Theatre which needs a 
pecial mention. On February 25, 1873 
ord Northbrook, the Viceroy, visited the 
yansion of the Pathuriaghatta Raj. The 
‘ccasion was celebrated by a performance 
f Rekmint-haran and Ubhay-sankat. The 
Tindoo Patriot of March 3, 1873 writes 
tbout this performance : 


Tae Viceroy At Tar _PATHURIAGHATTA 
THEATRE.—On Tuesday last His Lordship [Lord 
Northbrook] honoured the Hon’ble Raja Joteendra 
Mohm ‘Tagore Bahadur, with a visit to witness 
the private theatricals at his family residence. The 
Raja spared neither expense nor trouble to give a 
fitting reception to the Viceroy. The street leading 
to his house was lined with gas light by the 
erection of two rows of pipes and a crown. burning 
over the gate-way erected on the top of the road. 
The house was beautifully and tastefully decorated, 
the passage to the theatre from the steps on the 
entrance below to the doors of the room being 
carpeted with red cloth, and the walls lined wit 
red and green calico and adorned with flags and 
flowers. A miniature garden was improvised for 
the occasion on the quadrangle or the courtyard, 
the effect of which was not a little heightened b 
the stream of gas light, pouring from the sm: 
jets, which looked like so many shining stars in the 
firmament. The room in which the theatre was 
held was adorned with several exquisite pictures, 
some of which were masterpieces of art. The 
Company was select. There were His Excellency 
the Viceroy, the Hon’ble Miss Baring, the Marquis 
of Stafford, His Honour the Lieutenant Governor, 
several Members of the Executive and Legislative 
Councils, Secretaries to Government, and other big 
wigs, together with a fair sprinkling of ladies and 
native notabilities. The Viceroy was received in 
right oriental fashion. His Excellency was on his 
arrival received at the gate by the noble host, 
when a band of nohubut welcomed him with its 
sweet strains. The whole passage both below and 
upstairs was lined with mace-bearers et hoe genus 
omne, who made salutations as His Excellency 
ig As soon as His Excellency entered the 
all of reception the native orchestra struck “God 
save the Queen!” with native instruments. The 
brother of the Raja had prepared an English 
translation of the airs played by the orchestra, 
which was put in the hands of the European 
guests to help them in understanding the music. 
The drama selected for performance was Rykmini- 
haran or the Capture of Rukmini, an episode from 
the Mahavaratha. The amateurs aquitted themselves 
very creditably,the last two Acts were Perian 
interesting, and the actors were repeatedly cheered 
by the audience. The Viceroy was greatly pleased 
with the orchestra, and on the closing of the 
drama examined the different instruments, and 
expressed himself highly delighted with what he 
saw and heard. In Tack he carried away a very 
good opinion of native music. A farce, called the 
Two Horns of a Dilemma, which depicted the evils 
of bigamy, was next played. During the interval 
the Party adjourned to supper, when they feasted 
their eyes with the beautiful scene of the quad- 
rangle. A synopsis of the Drama and the Farce 


in English being got up by the host, the distin- 
guished visitors were enabled to follow the 
performance pretty intelligently. After the theatri- 
cals were over, His Excellency the Viceroy thanked - 
the actors personally, and also the host. for the 
excellent entertainment he had provided. He then 
took leave of the native gentlemen assembled, and 
bade good night to the host. 


The authorship of the three farces— | 
Jeman Karma Temni Phala, Ubhay-sankat 
and Chakshudan, each of which was per- 
formed at the Pathuriaghatta Theatre more 
than half a dozen times—is generally attri- 
buted to Maharaja Jatindra Mohan Tagore. But 
this’ can hardly be true; for Ramnarayan 
Tarkaratna has recorded in his autobiographi- 
cal sketch that he received honoraria from the 
Maharaja for composing these farces. 


IV 


THE SHOBHA-BAZAR PRIVATE THEATRICAL 
Socrery 


The Shobha-bazar Private Theatrical Society 
was the second amateur theatre of this 
epoch. The first play staged by it was 
Michael M. S. Datta’s Ekei ki Bale Sabhyata 
(Is this Civilization? ). The date of this 
performance is given by many as 1864, ‘while 
it should be July 29, 1865. The Hindoo 
Patriot of July 31, 1865 (Monday ) writes 
about this performance : 


Tae Hixpoo THEATRE. We are glad to notice the 
resuscitation of the Hindoo Theatre by the 
praiseworthy exertions of the junior members of 
the Shobha Bazaar Raj family. Possessed of means 
and leisure, which instead of wasting on idle and 
profligate objects, they are, it is a matter of 
satisfaction to state, employing them for the 
cultivation of a refined taste and the promotion 
of rational amusement, among their countrymen. 
The time has not we fear yet come for a National 
Theatre, but when such respectable and influential 
families, as the Paikparah Rajahs, the Shobha 
Bazaar Rajahs, the Tagores, and the Jorasanko 
Sings get up private theatres at their own 
expense and under their own management, a 
taste for the drama is likely to spread rapidly 
among the community, and a generous emulation 
will be engendered for the revival of this ancient 
institution of the country. Considerable advance 
was made towards the much desired consummation 
by the successful efforts of the Belgachia, Jorasanko, 
and Pathuriahghatta Theatres, but the unfortunate 
premature death of the late Rajah Issur Chunder 
Sing cut off all hopes, and extinguished the life 
which for a time played with such quick an 
healthy pulsation. Some of his collaborateurs 
are, however, thank God! still living, who 
are equally rich in resources and patriotic 
in ideas, and if: they will only cherish an 
equal zeal and love for the drama they may yet 
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complete the work, which remains unfinished eying 
to the untimely demise of their lamented frien 
and leader. The Shobha Bazaar Family Theatrical 
Society will doubtless serve as a fitting and useful 
auxiliary to them, 

On last Saturday night the Shobha Bazaar 
amateurs had their first performance. We are 
sorry to say that while they could command any 
one of the spacious halls, which adorn the Shobha 
Bazaar palaces, they preferred a small, low, dingy 
room for the location of the stage, where there 
was not only space fora decent gathering, but 
where the audience felt themselves literally cabined, 
cribbed, and confined. Nor can we commend the 
choice of the subject of the performance. It was 
the well known and popular farce of Mr. Michel 
M. S. Dutt, entitled “Is this Civilization ?” This 
farce is undoubtedly one of the happiest produc- 
tions of the fertile brain of the gifted poet. It is 
a life-like picture of Young Bengal, full of sallies 
of wit and humour, and written in graceful though 
familiar Bengalee. But sincerely as we admire the 
powers of the dramatist, we must candidly confess 
that this farce is not a fit subject for representation 
on the stage of a “Family Theatre.” In faithfully 
portraying the peculiarities of Young Bengal, the 
poet has necessarily ` depicted habits and practices, 
which are equally shocking to good taste and 
morals, and which for the sake of propriety and 
decorum ought not to have been reproduced on a 
Family Theatre. Barring these defects, the perfor- 
mance was exceedingly creditable to the young 
amateurs. The scenes, which we béleve were 
painted by a native artist, were appropriate and 
well done. The music, though not in keeping with 
the high merits of the acting, was not inferior. 
The dancing was varied and very spirited. Indeed 
it was one of the principal attractions of the per- 
formance. All the characters of the farce, we must 
do them the justice to say, sustained their parts 
equally well and admirably... 


The chairman of the executive committee 
of this theatrical society was Kaliprasanna 
Singh. - For some unknown reason he severed 


-his connection with it before its 
staging of Michel M. S. Datta’s Krishna- 
kumari. and many other gentlemen 


followed his éxample. The remaining members 
of the society, however, carried it on and on 
February 8, 1867 (given wrongly by some 
‘writers as July 24, 1865) performed the 
Krishnakumar. On Monday, the lith 
February. 1867,.The Hindoo Patriot wrote : 


Tue SHOBHA BAZAR THEATRE.--The native theatres 
of Calcutta are in full swing. We lately noticed in 
these columns the opening of the Pathooriaghatta 
and Jorashanko Theatres, and on last Friday night 
the amateurs of the Shobha Bazar Theatre enter- 
tained a respectable and select company with their 
first publie performance of the well-known tragedy 
of Krishnakumart by Baboo Michel Modhoosudan 
Dutta. This is the best and indeed the only 
original drama in the Bengali language. Familiar 
with the richest treasures of the dramatic literature 
of Europe and India our author has enriched his 
mother-tongue with a production which would 
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bear comparison with the first class dramas of the 
ancient or modern classics. . The scenes are laid in 
that region of Indian chivalry, which has been the 
theme of many a song and tale, we mean the 
Rajpootana States ... it requires no mean histrionic 
talent to reproduce these thrilling events on the 
stage with immense effect. We must therefore 
make every allowance for the shortcomings of tho 
amateurs of the Shobha Bazar Theatre, who with- 
out the advantage of an experienced director 
certainly did as much as could be fairly expected 
from them. The first three Acts lacked life and 
animation, but as the plot thickened, and the 
interest of the audience increased, the actors ros 
to the level of the crisis. The death scene was very 
affecting. It drew tears from many eyes. All the 
characters in the last Act were more. or less equal 
to the occasion, and the general effect was one of 
decided success. There are some yery promising 
. amateurs in this corps, such as the young men 
who personated the parts of Dkanadasa, Madaniha, 
Bhim Sing, Balendra and Satyadas, and if they 
persevere, we have no doubt that they will in time 
prove very successful actors. The scenes were well 
painted, and some of them were indeed exquisitely 
done. We particularly liked the garden scene. The 
rolling of the thunder was also well imitated. As 
for the Concert, great pains seemed to have been 
taken .for it. The amateurs did not follow the 
beaten track of the Belgachia and Pathooriaghatta 
Theatres. Their tunes too, we must. confess, 
improved as the plot thickened. We wish that 
they would lay less stress on the Dkolwk, which to 
our ear gave too much of “akrai”? character to the 
music. 


V. 
THE JORASANKO THEATRE 


In 1867 the Jorasanko Theatre was 
started. The leading part in organizing it was 
taken by Ganendranath and Gunendranath 
—sons of Girindranath Tagore (second son of 
Dwarkanath Tagore), by Dwijendranath—the 
son of Maharshi Debendranath Tagore, and 
by Srinath Tagore, the grandson of Radha- 
nath (elder brother of Dwarkanath ). It 
was strictly speaking a family theatre, for 
none but- the relations and intimate 
friends of the Jorasanko Tagore family took 
part.in it. The first play produced by 
it was Naba-Natak by Ramnarayan 
Tarkaratna. It was Isvar Chandra Vidya- 
sagar and Rajkrishna Banerjee who selected 
this play of Ramnarayan’s for performance 
at the request of the Committee of the 
Jorasanko Theatre, and Ramnarayan received 
an award of Rs. 200 for his work. The play 
was staged on January 5, 1867 in the large 
hall which served as the’ drawing-room of 


*Cited in Mahendra Nath Vidyanidhi’s Sanderbha- 
sangrakn. 
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Girindranath Tagore. The National Paper 
of February 6, 1867 wrote about this 
performance : 


We are glad to notice the return of old days of 
friendship, love ` and union amongst Europeans 
and Natives. Of late there have been i good 
nember of social gatherings where both 
the classes united very freely and cordially. 
The latest one was that held at the house 
of Baboo Gonendro Mohun Tagore on the 
occasion of a performance of the Nobo Natuch. 
Many respectable European and native gentlemen 
were present. Baboo Ganendro Mohun Tagore, 
Barrister at law, entertained the whole party with 
lively conversations. . i . 


This piece was performed nine times 
within a short time. The famous actor Akshay 
Kumar Majumdar appeared in the rôle of 
Gabesh Babu, and the acting as a whole was of 
a very high order. Ardhendu Shekhar 
Mustaf, afterwards famous as anactor, was 
charmed with the acting and used to say: 


“It, was the performance of Naba- Natal: that . 


has taught me all that I had to learn, see and 
hear about acting.” 


VI 
Bowsazar BANGA-NATYALAYA 


This was one of the famous theatres of the 
epoch, and was established through the efforts 
of Chunilal Basu and Baladeb Dhar. Both 
of them were talented actors and are said 
to have previously acted in the Pathuriaghatta. 
Theatre. The well-known playwright Mano- 
mohan Basu wrote dramas for this theatre, 
which was at first housed at the residence of 
Govinda Chandra Sarkar, the maternal uncle 
of the Basus, in Visvanath Matilal Lane. 
Ramavisheka Natak by Manomohan Basu 
(published in 1867) was acted here for 
the first time, most probably at the beginning 
of 1868. A play-goer from Baranagore 
wrote in The National’ Paper of March 25, 


1868 after witnessing the second performance, 


‘of this play : 

There being variéties of opinion. as regards the 
performances lately made by the Bow Bazar 
Theatrical Association on the “Ramavisek Natuck” ; 
as a spectator, I beg -my observations thereon be 
made known to the public through the medium of 
your to do 
concerned......[he stage was exceedingly _ beautiful, 


4 ; ; and eae ; 
Thirdly the actors were elegantly and suitably 
dressed and lastly- the khak performance wag 


' Manomohan Basu’s 
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excellent. The part acted on, being very pathetic, 
was not agreeable to many, but the actors were not 
wanting in their skill, for almost every gentlemen 
present were obliged to bring out their “handker- 
chief to prevent tears spoiling their clothes. 

By a critical observer some defects can be found, 
such as, Naut was not a good songster. Chitra 
was not of feminine complexion and the like, but 
some allowance must be given considering that 
my remark was on their second day’s act, and 
very likely have by this time been recitfied... 


The same theatre gave a performance of 
Sati Natak (published 
early in 1878) on their newly built stage at 
No. 25 Visvanath Matilal Lane in the winter 
of 1873. The dAladhyastha for Magh 1280 


_B. E. (p. 693) wrote about this performance : 


Of the theatres in Calcutta, regarded as belonging 
to the first rank, the Bowbazar theatre is one. 
It gave the first and the best performance of 
Ramavisheka. We_ say best because, thongh the 
piece has been acted almost all over Bengal, nowhere 


else have we seen or heard of the acting being of- 


the same degree of perfection. The same gentlemen 
are now giving a performance of Sati Natak, 
another mythologigal play. They commissioned 
the author of Ramavisheka to write this drama, and 
had it printed at their own cost... We went to see 
the second performance of Sati Natal. Wewere very 
much pleased with the new house of the Bowbazar 
Natyasamaj. The high hall is eminently suitable 
for a theatre of this class. The decorations, 
_ the scenes, and the arrangements for lighting 
ete. are charming. i 


The same theatre produced Manomohan 
Basws Harishchandra towards the end of 
1874. We find in the Madhyastha for Magh 
1281 B. E. : i 


PERFORMANCE OF HARISHCHANDRA NATACk.— 
The famous Bowbazar Amateur theatre is giving 
performances of Manomohan Basu’s Harishchandra 


Natak. We have witnessed the performance 
more than onee and been highly pleased with it....* 
Vil 


The amateur theatres described above were 
the more important ones of that decade. But 
they by no means exhaust the list. This 
was an age of intense—but to a very great 
extent ephemeral—dramatic activity. . Almost 





* Sj. Sailendra Nath Mitra has contributed an 
illustrated article on this theatre to the Vanga-cani for 
Magh 1330 B. E. Unfortunately, his article is marred by 
several serious blunders which have been répeated by 
others. For instance, the writer says that Chhatu Babu 
(who actually died ou Jany., 29, 1856) was present at 
the performance of Sati Natak (which took place in the 
winter of 1873) ! Again the year 187! has been quoted 
as the date of publication and of the performance 
of this drama, which is certainly wrong. Another item : 
Pamavisheka Natak was first performed early in 1868, 
and not towards the end of that year. 
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the sole occupation of the idle rich of 
Caleutta was to start amateur theatres. 
Rahasya- Sandarbha, a Bengali monthly, wrote 
in Sambat 1923 (1866-67) while reviewing a 
new play, called Durvikshya-damana-natak : 
We have now a hailstorm of plays... to our 
discomfiture. Since every lane has a theatre of its 
own, the writing of plays is the rage among all 
idle people... . Everybody passes off as a drama 
whatever he likes to produce. And there are even such 
people who can waste paper by treating famine as 
a theme for a play. We suppose, after this, fever 
and cholera will come in their turn as the subject 
matter of dramas. 


It will not be possible for me to 
give a complete list of all the plays 
and dramatic performances of these 
years 
to come across all the newspapers 
epoch. Two lists are, however, available 
in the reminiscences of Radhamadhav 
Kar as given in Part II of the Puratan- 
Prasanga, and the article on “Rangalaya 
(Bangiya)” in the Visvakosha. 


of the 


But there remains one theatre which must 
be considered in some detail becausé in the 
end it developed into a public theatre and 
started a new epoch of dramatic activities 
in Bengal. It was the amateur theatrical 
society of Baghbazar. At the time when 
amateur theatres were springing up every- 
where, some young men of Baghbazar also 
thought they would have a theatre of their 
own. They were Nagendra Nath Banerjee, 
Girish Chandra Ghosh, Radhamadhav Kar, 
Ardhendu Shekhar Mustafi and some others, all 
of whom later became famous as actors. The 
lead was taken by Nagendra Nath Banerjee 
who had played a part in the Padmavati 
performed in 1866 at the house of Janardan 
Shaha of Suripara. The first piece staged by 
this theatre was Sadhabar Ekadasi by 
Dinabandhu Mitra, its first performance 
having been given on the Durga Puja day 
(Saptami) of 1868, on an improvised stage in 
the house of Prankrishna Haldar of Durga- 
charan Mukherji Parah, Baghbazar. The acting 
was not up to the mark. After more prepara- 
tions another performance was given at the 
house of Nabin Chandra Sarkar of Shampukur 
on the fullmoon day following the Durga 
Pujas, and this satisfied everybody. The fourth 
performance came off early next year on the 


81-5 


because I have not yet been able. 
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Sripanchami day at the house of Rai Rama- 
prasad Mitra Bahadur: . 

The second play staged by it was the 
same authors Lilavati, which was performed 
on May 11, 1872 (30 Baisak 1279 B. E.) 
at the house of Rajendra Pal of Sham- 
bazar. Almost all writers—even Ardhendu 
Shekhar Mustafi and Abinash Chandra Ganguli 
(biographer of Girish Chandra Ghosh) have 
committed the mistake of assigning this per- 
formance to the previous year. But there can 
be no doubt that the performance took place 
on the date given above, for we find in the 
Madhyastha (a Bengali weekly) of Jaistha 6, 
1279 B. E.: 


NEWS. .... Last Saturday night the famous 
play of Idlavati was staged by the Shambazar 
Natyasamaj, and it is to be run for some weeks. . . 
We learn’ that the stage was well decorated and 
the acting generally good. 


Again on Ashar 16, 1279 (19 June 1872), a 
supplement to the Madhyastha contained th 
following letter : 2 


To the Editor, Madhyastha. 
Tae PERFORMANCE or Linavati. For some 
days some young men of Baghbazar_ have been 
erforming Ialavatt by Rai Dinabandhu Mitra 
ahadur. In spite of some minor defects, their 
acting must be ranked with some of the best acting 
that has been seen till now. 

Among the actors, Harabilas Babu, Khirodbashini, 
Lalitmohan, Lilavati, Srinath, Raghua, Naderchand, 
Saradasundari etc. deserve praise in their due 
order. It is no exaggeration to say that the acting 
of the parts of Harabilas Babu, Khirodbashini an 
Lalitmohan was of a standard that is very rare. 

The part of Lilavati is a difficult one, but the 
ator did justice to it. His recitations were very 
good. 

The lamentations of Khirodbashini were so 
natural and pathetic that they melted the ;hearts 
of many of the spectators. The speeches and 
witticisms of Hemchand, Naderchand and Srinath 
also gave great pleasure to the audience. 

On all the three days of the performance, many 
of the actors came out of the stage in the costumes 
of their parts. This mars the realism of the 
acting’... 

Caleutta, i 
6 Ashar, 1279 B. E. 


This plainly shows that the three per- 
formances of [ilavaté took place not in 1871 
but in 1872 and on thé dates given above, 
This is also borne out by the reminiscences 
of Radhamadhav Kar who says that Lilavati 
was staged at the house of Rajendra Pal 
in Baisakh of 1872. ms, 

The cast of the play was as follows : 


Haravilas and maidservant Ardhendu Shekhar Mustafi 
Khirodbashini Radhamadhay Kar 


A Spectator 
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Lalitmohan 


Girish Chandra Ghose 
Hemchand Nagendra Nath Benerjee 
Lilavati Suresh Chandra Mitra 
Srinath. 


F Shib Chandra Chatterjee 
Raghua Oriya . Hingul Khan 


Naderchand _ Jogendra Nath Mitra 
’ Saradasundari Amrita Lal Mukherji 
: : - (Bel Babu) 
Bholanath Mahendra Lal Basu 
Mejo Khuro Matilal Sur 
Rajlakshmi Kshetra Mohan Ganguli 
Yogajivan. Jadunath Bhattacharyya 


This theatre soon converted itself into 
a public theatre, though, as a result, it had to 
lose one of its most promising members, 
Girish Chandra Ghose. It was the desire 
of many members of this theatrical club that 
it should sell tickets for its performances. 
Girish Chandra was opposed to it, because 
he felt’ they could not ask for money before 
setting up a good stage in a good building, 
as otherwise there would be. very little 
chance of inducing the public -to buy tickets. 
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Ardhendu and others were however of opiniom 
that, as they could not afford a stage on an | 
ambitious scale, they had better begin more ~” 
modestly, and in the end this was the opinion 
which prevailed. Girish Chandra accord- 
ingly left the club. But the rehearsals for 
a new performance went on without him 
in the hall on the first floor of Bhuban Neogy’s 
house, situated on the ghat of Rasik Neogy. 
In November 1872, Amrita Lal Bose, the 
famous actor only recently deceased, came 
down from Patna and joined the theatre. 
The theatre rented the ground floor of the 
front portion of Madhusudan Sanyal’s house 
at Jorasanko—-known as Ghari-walla barhi, 
and on Saturday the 7th December, 1872 
was inaugurated the first professional Bengali 
theatre in Bengal, which brought the first or 
amateur age of the Bengali theatre to a close. 


Concluded 


Sane Protection | 


By S. N. MAJUMDAR 


T is only natural that sentiment should 
I bring about in any country an in- 
‘clination towards the protection of its 
industries, from foreign competition. No- 
where is this more apposite than in India 
where a population predominantly agri- 
cultural is desirous of building up that 
proportion of industry which is necessary 
for its well-being. It is, however, 
important that sentiment, however laudable 
in itself, should not be allowed to out-run 
discretion. What India needs is sentiment 
. allied to common sense. Of no value is 
a tariff wall that will immeasurably increase 


` prices for non-existent or non-deserving 
industries., Indeed, even in respect to 
those whith are already in, existence, it is 


o2 primary importance that the protection. - 


granted shall be just sufficient to enable 
them’ to stand on their own feet in face 
of foreign competition. If any other prin-. 
‘ciple is conceded, .the people . lays itself, 


open to the charge of that very exploita- 
tion for the benefit of the few, which 
has been, so prominently featured in regard: ,. 
to foreign firms trading in India. 
An industry which pleads for and is. 
granted protection assumes an obligation. 
which should enjoy priority over personal i 
profit—that of developing their industry, 
which exists only by the bounty of the 
people through Government, for the benefit 
of the country. Now, that obligation is 
purely a moral one and unfortunately moral: 
obligations are often .morc observed in: 
precept than, in practice, and it is essential: 
that, if protection is to be granted, such 
provisions shall be embodied in the Act. 
as may. be necessary: to ensure that the 
object for which . protection is given shall 
be carried out. It is, for example, of no 
permanent value if protection does not 
enable ‘the respective industry to manu- 
facture in India a larger quantity of the 
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protected goods which have previously been 
imported, for in that case the 
merely subsidizing at the expense of the 
public an industry. which has no real 
ground for existence. In this connection 
it should be noted that 
demands an exchange of goods for goods, 
and it follows that if India wishes to 
sell her produce-—and no one will deny 
this feature so essential to India’s pros- 
perity—she must be prepared.to buy from 
her own customers in similar value, so 
that a considered policy of protection 
should be so adapted as to leave as free 
from extra expense as possible such com- 
modities as India is not specially qualified 
to produce economically. Whilst, as a 
secondary consideration, India’s poverty 
demands that in such industries as are 
entitled to protection, the additional impost 
should be kept down to the minimum 
required to enable them to exist without 
an undue burden being placed on the 
‘consumer for the benefit of the few. ` 

It therefore follows that the closest 
scrutiny should be made into any industry 
that asks for protection. In the case of 
goods imported from Europe, America or 
Japan it should be borne in mind that a 
considerable amount of protection is auto- 
matically afforded by the cost of packing, 
freight and middlemen’s profits whilst the 
revenue tariff which at present stands at 
25 per cent is also an added encourage- 
ment to indigenous manufactures. If there- 
fore an industry pleads for a still further 
degree of protection it must be in a 
position to demonstrate very clearly that 
it possesses unusual advantages. 

An example of ineftective protection 
may be found in the added duty on 
corrugated iron sheets. The recommenda- 
tion of the Tariff Board was given the 
force of law, but so admitted must be its 
ineffectiveness in reducing imports to the 
benefit of local industry that the Finance 
Member actually included in his budgeted 
revenue a sum of no less than 50 lakhs 
as the extra amount that would be realized 
from Customs revenue under this heading. 

In writing the above, we have in mind 


the fact that the so-called . Indian paper 


State is 


international trade ` 
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industry is at present receiving considera- 
tion’ at the hands of the Tarif Board in 
respect to the plea ‘for an extension of 
the protection which was | afforded in 1925 
for seven years. 

To the business community this appli- 
cation makes very sorry reading. Six 
years ago the existence of one mill and.a 
wave of self-interested optimism on the 
part of the others induced the Tariff 
Board to recommend a considerable degree of 
protection. Today, whilst it is true that one 
mill has made a certain amount of progress, 
the public is informed that matters are still in 
the experimental stage and ‘that a further 
period of ten years protection is necessary 
before the industry can stand on its own legs. 
The Legislative Assembly having very wisely 
limited protection to such industries as can, 
with reasonable assistance, become self-support- 
ing, the onus is on the paper mills to prove 
that they can anticipate a time when they will 
no longer be in need of protection. 

In the case of paper, especially, i is the need 
of intense analysis most important as, in con~ 
sidering the requirements of the one, it is too 
casy to lose sight of the fact that although 
paper is a manufactured article, all the 
protected varieties are the raw material of 
another industry—that of printing—an 
industry in which far more persons are 
employed and far more capital is invested than 
in the paper industry. And moreover the 
Indian printing industry is already severely 
handicapped by the fact that it has to with- 
stand competition from abroad in the shape 
of printed books, etc. on which, as it would 
tend to restrict the spread of education if a 
duty was imposed, not even the revenue tariff 
is levied but such publications are admitted 
duty free. Any extra duty on paper is there- 
fore an additional blow to the printing 
industry. 

It behoves us therefore carefully to 
analyse the paper industry before any exten- 
sion of an impost on this commodity is 
granted. The two vital points are to ascertain 
what amount of paper at present imported 
could be made in India and, what the cost of 
the protection necessary to attain that object 
will be to the-country. One paper refers to the 
imports as being 1,60,000 tons, blithely imply- 
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ing that all this can be manufactured in India 
if protection is extended. We wish in our 
hearts that hard facts would support this 
hope. Cold truth, however, compels us 
to destroy this castle in Spain. We find 
that of this quantity 45,000 tons consisted of 
old newspapers which at an average price of 
about £6 (Rs. 81) per ton has no interest for 
the Indian paper industry. A further 24,500 
tons are news print which also is far 
too cheap to be manufactured here. 
18,900 tons are included under the heading 
of cardboard and strawboard of which 


only `a negligible portion could be 
made in India. Wrapping papers account 
for another 21,481 tons this being an 


unprotected item which consists entirely of 
‘papers which cannot be made in India or 
which are too cheap for the Indian mills 
to manufacture even if they were protected. 
Then, British paper to the extent of 8,390 
tons are included. This consists of papers 
which cannot be manufactured in India 
or which are purchased at a higher price 
despite protection and obviously are of 
better quality and cannot be made in India 
until the local mills equip, themselves to 
manufacture the better quality that is in 
large demand for certain purposes. The 
same remarks apply to manufactures of 
paper which total 1,590 tons. 

From this it will be seen that the attrac- 
tive total of 1,60,000 tons dwindles into 
comparatively small qpantities when due 
consideration is given to the different classes 
of papers involved. In fact, the mills them- 
selves—and it is unlikely that they erred 
on the lower side—only claimed that they 
hoped to be able to make 20,000 tons of 
the paper at present imported. That in 
itself is quite an attractive figure but it 
requires, as an important hypothesis, that 
the quality of paper produced shall be equal 
to the imported and shall meet the require- 
ments of the printer. 

We are informed that a modern paper- 
making machine of reasonable dimensions 
will make not less than 4,000 tons per annum. 
Assuming therefore, for the sake of argument, 
that the mills can capture a further 20,000 
tons from importers if sufticient encourage- 
ment is Fiven 


‘to depend on outside sources 


‘ete. Britain 
` material but is 


for the construction of- 
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additional mills, it will be seen that the 
maximum possible will only provide for a 
further five machines. Now, two of these are 
already in existence in the Punjab Paper Mills 
which unfortunately was compelled to close 
down shortly after it had started—a strange 
fact indeed if it is true that there is so much 
scope for development in the industry. So 
that the only prospect in sight is that one 
more mill may be put into operation if all 
promises are fulfilled and the claims of the 
mills are actually reliable. 

We now turn to the need for protection. 
For this purpose the most important point 
to consider is that of efficiency and manufac- 


turing costs as compared with other parts + 


of the world. The manufacture of paper 
is the same the world over and the only 
variation is that of whether supplies of 
primary and auxiliary raw materials are 
available in the country of. manufacture. 
In the case of India primary raw materials 
are available but some auxiliary materials 
have at present to be imported. In the case 
of European countries, some are entirely 
self-supporting whilst others may have 
for some 
portion of their requirements—coal, chemicals, 
has to import all its raw 
independent in practically 
all other respects. We propose to take 
British figures, as the error, if any, would 
bein favour of India. The comparison is 
additionally applicable as Britain imports 
all its wood pulp and a very large proportion 
of Indian .paper is made from the same 
material. 

We find that in England the selling price 
at mill of a paper in the same class as that 
manufactured in India is in the neighbourhood 
of £20 per ton or Rs. 270. In India the 
mill price is about Rs. 465 per ton so that 
it is incumbent on the mills to explain why 
their paper should be Rs. 195 or 72 p. c. 


higher than paper made elsewhere under |, 


similar conditions. A small concession may 
be made for the fact that there would be a 
higher freight to India than to England but 
we must not overlook the fact that we are 


im 


considering an industry ‘which promises to 


become independent of foreign raw material. 
Tt is difficult to ørasn the fact that such 
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a wide difference should be possible or, 
if possible, to accept the fact that the Indian 
public should be compelled to pay so much 
more for a similar article made in India. 
And it must not be forgotten that, as we 
have taken British prices for comparison, 
the paper made in England commands a 
higher price in the Indian market than 
locally made or Continental paper so that 
it is not only so much cheaper but must 
be admitted to be of better quality. 

The difference of Rs. 195 per ton may 
‘not appear to “be an appreciable amount 
in itself but when it is applied to the 30,000 
tons of protected papers made in India it 
will be scen that the Indian mills receive 
about Rs. 58 lakhs more than similar paper 
would cost abroad. 

It will be agreed that this discrepancy 
requires considerable explanation and deserves 
special attention from the Tariff Board not 
only from the point of view that an adequate 
supply of inexpensive paper is an important 
feature in a country like this which has so 
little to spare for education but also from 
the standpoint of whether, if the vast 
difference in cost can be justified by the 
mills, the industry can ever fulfil the essential 
réquirement that it will eventually be able 
to dispense ` with protection and, without 
State assistance, be able to 
competition on its own resources. It is 
very clear that the public can have no interest 
in agreeing to the subsidy of an industry 
unless the country receives some correspond- 
ing benefit, and that the subsidy, if granted, 
shall be absolutely essential to the industry 
and shall not be based on so high a percentage 
that it will inflict undue hardetip: on the 
consumer. 

For this reason it is necessary to pe 
what the last six years of protection for 
paper has meant to the consumer. Although 
the correct comparison, when considering 
efticiency, is that of the cost of manufacture 
in other countries operating under the nearest 
similar conditions, when deciding what 
measure of protection, if any, is necessary, 
the figures to be considered are what such 
papers will cost when brought to India. 
To this figure is added the normal revenue 
tariff and the difference between the resulting 


withstand | 
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price and what it will cost at the protective 
duty will give the measure of the cost of 
protection to the consumer. On British 
printing paper this figure is about five pics 
per pound or roughly Rs. 60 per ton. On 
Continental papers it will be somewhat more. 
The actual estimate of the amount realized 
by the protective duty during the past six 
years is Rs. 1,16,00,000. In addition, the 
Indian mills have been enabled by protection 
to charge the same amount extra over the 
rates they would have been able to charge 
had protection not been granted. Assuming 
about three-fourths of the annual output of 
the Indian mills to be of the protected classes 
of paper, this would amount to about 30,000 
tons and thus would result in a tax on the 
consumer of Rs. 18,00,000 per annum. This 
means that the actual cost to. the consumer of 
protection is about Rs. 38,00,000 per annum 
whilst he is already paying some Rs. 1,50,000 
more per annum (in packing, freight and 
revenue duty) than similar paper would cost 
elsewhere. 

We now have to consider what benefits 
have accrued as a result of this impost. We 
find that three mills between them contribute 
approximately seven-cighths of the total output. 
Of these mills one was producing bamboo 
pulp when protection was introduced but has 
effected no increase in production. On the 


contrary, having installed a new paper-making 


machine it is now importing 75 p. c. of its 
requirements in pulp. One mill produced 
2,000 tons (or about 5 p.c. of the total Indian 
output) of bamboo pulp in 1930 and third has 
only recently instalied some plant for the 
production of this pulp. 

It is claimed that this material (bamboo) 
which is the only one that offers any prospect 
of real devclopment in this country, is still in 
the experimental stage and that a further ten 
years’ protection is necessary for it to become 
properly established. We are therefore asked 
to face further additional taxation of anything 
up to Rs. 38,00,000 per annum or 
Rs. 3,80,00,000 in all and this on the basis of 
promises which may or may not be fulfilled. 

Extravagant promises which proved in- 
capable of fulfilment were made in 1925 and. 
there is no guarantee that those now made 


will be any less fragile. 
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There is a further unpleasant feature about 
this industry. As wehave stated above, the 
production of protected papers is estimated. 
at 30,000 tons per annum, but we find that the 
Indian mills have been importing foreign pulp 
to an extent that the total for 1930-31 was 
some 22,500 tons. Translated into paper this 
means that of the protected paper made in 
this country after six years of protection only 
about one-fourth or 7,500 tons consisted of 
Indian raw material. 

Apart from this we estimate that the 
Indian mills have reecived in the past six 
years about one crore of rupees by means of 
the higher price they were able to charge on 
account of the protective duty. Yet they 
only claim to have spent about fourteen and a 
half lakhs in new equipment for the produc- 
tion of bamboo pulp. It is, therefore, easy to 
realize why ‘they are so insistent on the 
necessity for further protection. 

In giving general consideration to the 
foregoing we are forced to the conclusion that 






SET 


a 
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no reasonable case can be established ; for 
further protection. The amount of -the 
varieties of paper that are at present imported, 
which can be replaced by Indian made, is 
doubtful and we do not consider that such a 
vast sum should be ‘realized from the public 
when it appears that within measurable time 
the only benefit to the country is that one 
moribund mill may be restarted and one new 
mill constructed. We estimate that the 
present rate of revenue duty affords the 
industry protection to an extent of over 45 
p-c.as compared with the price of similar 
paper in England and we are satisfied that 
that should be more than sufficient for the 
Indian industry to survive in affluence if it is 
being conducted on proper lines. 

We consider therefore that every citizen 
who has the interests of the country at heart 
should oppose protection for the paper 
industry as being uncalled for, an unnecessary 
burden on the people and an intolerable tax on 
the spread. of education. 


How}It Must Annoy 
Those Magnificent Indian Princes ! 






—The Chicago Tribune 


The Triumph of Toryism in Great Britain 
By WILFRED WELLOCK 
Ex. M. P. for Stourbridge 


WSHE entire nation was surprised, and on 
second thoughts shocked by the results 
of the recent election. Even the 
Tories, while yielding to the temptation to 
celebrate their electoral victory, are not a 
little disturbed atthe present parliamentary 
situation. They have a suspicion that a 
damaging blow has been struck at parliamen- 
tary government in this country. The 
shrewder politicians of all parties are fully 
aware that one or two more elections of this 
character would be sufficient to bring parlia- 





mentary government even in Britain to 
an end. 
Anyone who has had parliamentary 


experience knows quite well that a House of 
Commons with a majority of 500 is not a 
Parliament but a dictatorship. Those of us 
who were in the last Tory Parliament (1924- 
29) know what a heart-rending experience it is 
to carry on an opposition against a Govern- 
ment majority of over 200. Jn 
circumstances all that a Government need do 
is to throw its measures into the chamber 
and leave the Opposition to talk itself hoarse, 
conscious that whenever it pleases it can 
triumph with its mechanical majority. But 
if that is the case with a majority of 200, what 
must the gituation be where there is a majority 
of over 500, which includes a clear Tory 
majority of 330 ? 

The situation is unique. Never in the 
history of democratic Government in Great 
Britain has there been an election result to 
compare with this one. The Government 
majority excceds that of the khaki election 


of 1918, or that of the Liberal Government - 


after its sensational victory of 1906. “The 
Government majority in the reformed 
Parliament of 1832, which was a composite 
one, was only 870. But 500! 

Tam aware that it is contended that in 
the present instance the circumstances were 


guch . 


exceptional, and that it was the intention to 
form a national or all-party Government. 
But that suggestion may be dismissed at 
once. ft is mere camonflage, and was never: 
anything else. The idea was first put 
forward by the Tories as a device, when all 
their other strategies had failed, for bringing 
the Labour Government to an end. No, we 
may as well face the facts soon as late. The 
present Government is as partisan a Govern- 
ment as ever took office in this country, while 
its clection constitutes one of the greatest 
triumphs for reaction these Isles have ever 
known. 

For eightcen months prior to the fall of 
the Labour’ Government, the Tory Party had 
been attacking with increasing intensity the 
Government’s expenditure on public works 
and development and upon Unemployment 
Insurance benefit. Everv device known to` 
practised. Parliamentarians had been used in 
order to induce the Liberal Party to with- 
draw its support from the Labour Govern-- 
ment. The Tories had wheedled, coaxed, 
chided, pricked, goaded, and openly attacked 
the Liberal leaders to secure their end. 
They encouraged every sign of defection: 
within the Liberal ranks, and made of Sir 
John Simon a veritable Saint Simon the 
moment he showed signs of breaking away 
from his Liberal friends. The Tory Party 
hoped to bring about the downfall of the | 
Labour Government before the end of the 
long session, in July of the present year. - 

“One of their last devices was to-try and 
get. a Natioial Government, for financial 
reasons, at the time of the German crisis,. 
and this idea persisted until Parliament went 
into recess. Within a month of that event, 
and when Parliament was not sitting, the 
Tories saw the triumph of their plan and the 
creation of a “National” Government. 

This turn of events was a distinct victory 
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for the Tory Party and its propaganda. 
The Socialist Government crumpled up—or 
at any its leaders did—before the situation 
that was created, and Jet the Tories get away 
with the victory. Without doubt the situation 
was a difficult one, but nothing that has 
happened or been revealed so far justifies 


MacDonald and Snowden in yielding to the - 


demands of the Tory Party and their Press, 
or of the banks at that time. 


To what extent there was understanding 
between these three factors, or whether there 
was any understanding at all, I have no 
knowledge, but itis striking that they were 
all working for the same end. For over 
twelve months the bulk of the Tory Press 
had been carrying on reckless propaganda 
against the Labour Government, and by 
virtue of the two forms of expenditure 
mentioned earlier in this article, declaring 
that the Governmént was bringing the country 
to bankruptcy. This propaganda began to 
be believed when it became known that our 
banks were in a difficult position owing to 
their commitments to Germany, where their 
loans’ were now locked up. It suited the 
Tory Party and its Press to mix up these 
two issues together, and thus to saddle the 
Government with the responsibility for the 
situation which had been caused solely by 
the banks. In order to get the banks out 
ofa hole, the Government arranged a loan 
on terms, which involved a complete reversal 
of its domestic policy. It was on that issue 
that the Government fell and rightly fell. 
MacDonald and Snowden yielded to the 
proposals of Tory reactionaries and the 
banks. As the Liberal leaders also 
succumbed to this demand, and were thus 
prepared to go back on their election 
slogan of a huge development policy, the 
Labour Government had either to support 
the idea of a National Government and a 
policy of reaction as regards expendi- 
ture, or come out boldly in defence of its 
own policy, explain to the world in clear 
language the causes of the then existing 
financial situation, reveal the real strength 
of Britain’s financial position, and mercilessly 
expose the shameful propaganda which the 
unpatriotic Tory Press had been carrying 
on fora year or more. This, together with 
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proposals, on Socialist lines, for meeting 
the deficit in the budget—a situation which 
is common to the countries who have been 
closely associated with us in the financial 
crisis referred to-—would in my view have 
been the right course to take, notwithstanding 


` that it might have meant the defeat and 


resignation of the Government. There would 
have been glory and honour in such a course 
whereas in bowing to the demands of re- 
action, MacDonald and Snowden struck a heavy 
blow at the Labour movement, in the build- 
ing up of which they have played such an 
important part. ' 
Having gained this signal victory, the 
Tories set out to exploit the position. This 
they did in avery ingenious way. In order 
to save their faces MacDonald and Snowden 
were compelled to lay stress on the necessity, 
in the crisis, fora “National” Government. 
This plea was necessary to the Liberals also, 
and it suited the Tories down to the ground. 
It gave the latter a golden opportunity of 
forcing an election which, by virtue of an 
appeal to patriotism and “National” interests, 
might enable them to sweep the 
country, and even to give the Tory Party a 
clear majority which would be used to enforce. 
a system of tariffs on the country, as the 
Party would see to it that this issue was 
brought to the fore in the election contest. 
And so it was. From the moment the 
emergency session of Parliament met, which 
occurred on September 8, the tariff hot-heads in 
the Tory Party gave the Government no 
peace, and indeed made its work impossible. 
So that in spite of numerous protests from 
many quarters, a Gencral Election had to 
be declared; and once it was declared, 
tariffs was the sole theme of the Tory Party. 
The situation thus created was extremely 
embarrassing to the Prime Minister and 
Mr. Snowden, as well as to the Liberals. For 
MacDonald and Snowden had to defend 
their action against that of their colleagues 
in the Labour Government. That meant, 
of course, that they had to make out a case 
for a “National” as against a “Party” Govern- 
ment. Thus as their personal honour and 
reputations were also at stake, they scarcely 
stopped at anything in order to secure a 
majority at the polls. At all costs they must 
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swamp Labour, in doing which they had 
at their disposal the -cntiré Tory, and 
nearly the entire Liberal, Press at their 
service. ‘The result: was the use of misrepre- 
sentation on an unprecedented ‘scale. The 
country was staupeded by panic as never 
before. Hence the result, which as I have 
already said, has startled and disturbed even 
those who were chiefly responsible for it. 
Without doubt the recent election and its 
results have done a permanent injury to 
the political life of this country. It is 
scarcely likely that the methods which proved 
so “suecessful” will not be tried again, 
especially as the defenders of the existing 
social and industrial system will become 
more and more desperate as the Labour Party 
comes nearer securing a majority. 
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And now that the “National” Govern- 
ment has met we find that it is precisely 
what many of us said it would be, eis., the 
most partisan Government this country ever 
had. In spite of MacDonald and Snowden, 
who did so much to swell the Tory majority 
within the Government ranks, and in spite 
of the Liberals, who played a feeble game 
from the first, the one issue around which every- 
thing is made to revolve is “tariffs.” And 
so it will be to the end of the chapter. Thus 
there is every likelihood that the recent 
-election will turn out to be the greatest 
hoax. in our Parliamentary history. It may 
also reveal how a great appeal to patriotisin 
and the reputations of two founders of the 
Labour Party were exploited for the narrowest 
and most selfish of party ends. 


The First Conference of lidan Students in Germany 


AT the initiative of Hindustan Students’ Club 

of Munich, Germany (whose permanent address 
ig Studentenheim, Turken Strasse 58, Munich, 
Germany), the first conference of Indian students 
in Germany was held on October 24-25, 1981. 
Miss Dr. Maitreyee Bose, M. B., one of the Deutsche 
Akademie scholars in medicine, in the University 
of Munich, was chosen. unanimously Chairman of 
the Reception Committee and Dr. Taraknath Das; 
Hon. Member of the Deutsche Akademie, acted 
as the Chairman of the Conference. 

The prime object of calling the Couference 
was to ‘form a non-political central organization 
‘of Indian Students’ Clubs in Germany. The 
Conference was attended by Indian students 
representing various German universities—Berlin, 
Cologne, Freiburg, Hanover Hohenheim, Karls- 
ruhe, Munich and Stuttgart. Letters were received 
from representative Indian students residing in 
Frankfurt, Heidelberg,. Jena nnd Tubingen, 
expressing their full sympathy towards the object 
of the conference although they were unable to 
‘be present on the occasion. . 

The proceedings of the Conference opened 
with an Indian national song, which was followed 
by an address by Miss Dr. Maitryee Bose, the 
Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcoming 
the delegates and explaining the object of the 
Conference. Dr. Taraknath Das, after his being 


elected unanimously as the Chairman of the Con-. 


fereiic -~ delivered the following address : 
Tim Presment’s OPENING ADDRESS 
Ladies and gentlemen, 
: F wish to thank you for the honour 
conferred upon me for your request. to preside over 
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the deliberations of the first conference of Indian 
-students in Germany. | 
Miss Dr. Maitreyee Bose, in her 


address as the Chairman of: the Reception Committee, 
has already spoken of the objeet of the Conference. 
I wish to remind you of this object, as expressed 
by Dr. Girindranath Mukhopadhyaya, the Secretary 
of Hindustan Students’ Club of Munich, in his 
letter of invitation sent out to Indian students in 
all culture centres of Germany. I have agreed to 


act_as Chairman ot the Conference with the clear 
‘understanding that the Conference will be non- 


political. ion 
In‘an article on “International Federa- 
‘tion of Indian Students? published in the Modern 
Review of October, 1931, L have discussed the need 
of a world federation of Indian stüdents to promote 
cultural co-operation ‘between India and the rest of 
the civilized world, and also to break up cultural 
isolation of India which has a great bearing on the 
present condition of the country. The arguments 
and facts I have used in this article are very familiar 
to you and it is not necessary for me to repeat 
them. Indeed, I fecl that every Indian student who 
has given any thought: to the welfare of the people, 
knows that Jadian conditions cannot be bettered 
uniess Indian national efficiency is improved in every 
field of human  activity—scientifie, economie and 
political as well as national defence....The problem, 
therefore, that is facing an Indian student who 
wishes to serve India and her people, is to do all 
that is possible to mercasè his own efficiency in his 
own field of activity. 


One of the most important theories regarding the 
philosophy of education is that one must acquire 
fullest possible development of manhood and women- 
hood, and this can be achieved through many-sided 
activities concentrated on the object of attaining per- 
fection. Similarly, [ feel that the goal, the ultimate 
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goal, of every Indian student should be that he 
shonld do all that lies in his power so that India 
‘will have the fullest opportunity of developing her 
national resources. Zhe most tmnortant of national 
resources are human resources. What can be done 
to develop the human resources of India so that she will 
attain at least the same standard of efficiency as 
Germany ? This is the problem for Indian students 
in Germany. 

Germany, with less than one-fifth of the popula- 


tion of India, not only fought the most powerful . 


combination of Powers for four years and defended 
her frontiers, but after her defeat, in spite of all efforts 
of her former enemies to cripple her permanently, 
she has regained her former position of one of the 
greatest Powers of the world. This has been possible 
through the untiring energy of the German people. 
They have overcome most of the obstacles that were 
placed in their way, German shipping was ‘practically 
-destroyed by the Treaty of Versailles, yet in ten 
years this great people have developed a merchant. 
marine of the most formidable character, having the 
fastest ships in the world. The German navy was 
destroyed and limitations were placed on the size 
of’ the war-ships that might be built by her, but 
German seience and technology -has invented a for- 
midable weapon—-the, pocket battleship...Germans 
are not allowed to have any military or naval planes, 
but they have attained the first place in civil 
aviation with their Zeppelins and “Do X’s” and other 
machines. Jt was the object of enemies of Germany 
to destroy German commerce. This is absolutely 
true, so far as Great Britain was concerned. But 
today German export trade is larger than that of 
Britain and second only to that of U., S. A. The 
thing that strikes me most is that the German 
people, by | sheer energy and application of 
industry and superior national efficiency 
is transforming their defeat into a greater victory 
than any nation has ever before achieved. - 


I think that the greatest lesson that Indian 
studehts can learn from Germany is the German 
example of inereasing national efficiency. Indian 
national efficiency, from the stand-point of German 
standard, is very low. Indians must act to raise 
indian efficiency to such a level that dit would be 
second fo none. Indian students who are now in 
foreign lands and those who will be coming to foreign 
lands for carrying on studies have the greatest res- 
ponsibility for bringing about such changes as will 
give the fullest opportunity to the Indian people to 
increase Indian national efficiency and contribute 
their legitimate share to the cause of human progress. 


I am not going to discuss the various measures 
which might be adopted to remedy the existing con- 
dition of India. To-night you have not met for such 
a purpose. However, I wish to record that you have 
to adopt many-sided activities to raise the position 
of Mother India. If any one makes some singular 
contribution in music, art, engineering, medicine, 
political science, commerce or any branch of human 
endeavour, he, from my . point of view, is a great 
patriot and he is doing his legitimate share in raising 
the down-trodden millions of India. He is also raising 
the standard of other oppressed peoples of the world. 
He is levelling the artificial racial barriers, based upon 
superstitions and ignorance. 


Friends, the task before you is the task of organiz- 
ing self-help to acquire all that is best. in the world- 
and to spread this treasure in India. For this purpose 
Indian students in every country should work with an 
do much 


effective programme. To be sure, you can 
-individually, but you can do mote im an organized 


way. E hope that through your earnest efforts and 
deliberations, the existing Indian student movement 
in Germany will be strengthened and it will be the 
fore-runner to the establishment of a World Federation 
of Indian Students which will enable you to co-ordinate 

i ts to aid India from the. stand-point of 
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cultuval co-operation and assertion of the Indian 
people as equals of others. - g 
My one request to yoù all is that please do not get 


into ‘hair-splitting arguments on dry ‘constitutional, 


issues and thus wasting very valuable time or discussing 
mere forms’; but you should concentrate on the object 
of carrying out the ideal with the spirit of harmony 


and. collaboration. We may have different views on, 
various problems of life ; but I veriture..to hope that. 


you all are on agreement: that. Indian national efliciericy 
must be increased. through ‘your own efforts, and in 
the field of cultural work, persons of varied political 
and economic views can co-operate.“ 

Ladies and gentlemen, you are here ` to strengthen 
the Indian student movement in Germany. By many, 
this may not be regardetl as a very important thing. 
But I am convinced that you are already engaged in 
making new history for’ Mother India. You are all 
anxious to contribute your share and let us hope that 
you will be able to do otir work more effectively and 
with greater efficiency than ever before. 

Hindustan Students’ Club of Munich through 
its Secretary, Dr. Girindranath Mukhopadhyaya, M.B., 
one of the scholars of the Deutsche Akademie, 
presented a detailed plan of organization, while 
the Hindustan Association of . Central Europe 
(Berlin), through its representatives, Prof. Abdullah 
and Dr. Guha, presented an outline for the same 
purpose. The fundamental difference between the 
two proposals was that the Munich plan was for 
federation while the Berlin plan. was for centrali- 
zation. 

After two days’ deliberations, the principal idea 
for which the Conference was called, was carried 
out. The Conference favoured the programme of 
federation and it was decided that Munich should 
be the permanent headquarters of the Central 
Association of Indians in Germany (for the interest 
of Indian students). The Conference appointed a 
committee of three, composed of Dr. Basu, the 


President of Hindustan Students’ Club, Mr. Lele . 


and My. Batakrishna Ghosh, 
empowered to carry on further 
effect to the decisions, 

The Conference adopted various resolutions, 
and among them was the resolution of condolence 
and sympathy for the untimely death of Mrs. S. 
R. Rana of Paris and Mrs. H. K. Rakshit of New 
York. The Conference expressed its gratitude to 
the Deutsche Akademie (especially to Dy. Thier- 
felder) and to the . Deutsche Akademische 
Auslandstelle (especially: Director Beck) for their 
interest for the welfare of Indian students in 
Germany. 

The text of the closing 
nath Das is as follows -— 


which was 
activities to give 


address of Dr. Tarak- 


Tur Presipent’s CONCLUDING ADDRESS 


Ladies and gentlemen, ' 

‘I wish to thank you all for your 

co-operation which has made the first conference 
of Indian students in Germany a success., The net- 
result of the Conference is that you have organized 
a central association of Indians in Germany in the 
interest of Indian students. .It is to be seen what 
result. this association brings forth in course of time. 
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All’ will depend upon - individual ‘workers. I wish 
the organization every success. 

In- the meetings of the Subject. Com- 
mittee and as the chairman. of the conference, I 
have given unmistakable expressions of my personal 
inclination regarding the activities of Indian students 
in Germany. I have pointédly remarked that none 
‘of you should’ forget that you are in a foreign 
country, with a distinct obligation. I have advocated 
that ‘the’ -asSociation should’ be non-political and 
Indian students, for’ whose interest this association 
has been formed, should ` devote. their best energies 
in acquiring educational efficiency in their respective 
lines and should refrain. .from- political activities and 
propaganda. You’ are aware. of the fact that I am 


“not opposed to Indian: national ‘aspirations. D am 


an advocate of foreign .work by Indian nationalists. 
But I have made it’ distinctly clear that if any 
political work is to'be carried on in foreign countries 
to further the cause of Indian national aspirations, 
it should be done by some Indian: political organiza- 
tion, such as the All-India National Congress, which 
should send its recognized -leaders in various countries 
to establish foreign ‘relations with the free - and 
independent countries. Indian students in Germany 
who wish to serve Mother India effectively should 
devote their energies for increasing their efficiency 
and should not take part in any activity which may 
hinder them in carrying out their educational work 
in Germany and may stand in the way of their 
returning to India. Si 

, In this connection, I have & solemn 
obligation _to myself, to the India Institute of Die 
Deutsche Akademie of which I am one of the 
founders ‘and Die Deutsche Akademie, to remind all 
those Indian students who are scholars of Die 
Deutsche Akademie of their. obligations to themselves 
and Die Deutsche Akademie. They have been 
advised that as scholars of India Institute of Die 
Deutsche Akacdemié, they are not to take up any 
political work which may hurt the non-political 
character of Die Deutsche Akademie. It is. also 
expected that these scholars should demonstrate by 
their work that Indians, getting adequate opportunity, 
can uphold the dignity of their own people. J am 
of the opinion that those Indian students who will be 
able to prove that -they are im no way inferior to 
German scholars in setentific . fields, will serve their 
country’s cause more effectively than by carrying 
political discussions. ; 

I have noted with great satisfaction that 

Dr. Srikantam, Prof. Gharpure and others have 
suggested that you should carry on the work of 
enlightening the Indian people 7 such a manner that 
it will be of some assistance to increase their national 
efficiency. I have thought of this considerably. I think 
that if Indian patriots who talk of serving India agree to 
give one year of their life—either in the shape. of 
active work or their income—to spread true education 
in India, the condition of India will be changed 
rapidly. Thousands of Indians have studied in 
foreign universities, but after their return to India, 
majority of them have not raised their little fingures to 
better the educational condition of the people and thus 
to increase Indian national efficiency. I hope that all of 
you will show your sense of patriotism In some form 
of concrete work in the field of spreading education < 
after your return to India. 

India needs tens of thousands of first-rate experts 
in various fields of Human activities; and may you 
all become real experts in your -own fields and serve 
Mother India with efficiency and effectiveness. . 


Advice To Indian Students 


Wao Wisa to Carry on Hieuer STUDIES IN GERMAN UNIVERSITIES 


By Dr. FRANZ THIERFELDER 
Honorary Secretary, India Institute of Die Deutsche Akademie 


T is most gratifying to us to see that many Indian 
students are anxious to carry on their higher 
education in German universities. During the last 

three years we have received some two thousand letters 
from India, asking for information about educational 
facilities in Germany. We have answered these letters 
individually and we shall always be glad to supply 
information asked by serious students. However, we 

. wish to make the following points clear which should 

- be kept in mind by all Indians who wish to come 
to Germany as a student or seeker after knowledge. 

. 1. No Indian should come to Germany without 
sufficient. funds for his maintenance. This is self- 
understood. However, during the last few months 
we have received applications from various Indians 
who are already in Germany, seeking pecuniary ai 
and some seeking employment. We wish to make it 
absolutely clear that there is no opportunity for any 
foreigner to earn a living in Germany. No foreign 

student can secure any opportunity for employment. 
German people are now out of employment and during 

- the coming winter the number may rise upto 8,000,000 
or more. According to the laws of the land no 
foreigner can be given an opportunity to get into any 

gainful occupation which may displace a German 

worker from his position. 

2. Although German factories in the past have 
extended opportunities for practical training to many 
Indian students and they are willing to extend the 
privilege whenever it is possible, yet it is practically 
impossible for German factories to make any special 
arrangements for foreign students for practical training 
which may displace a German worker. In some cases 
foreign students who pay their own expenses may get 
the opportunity for practical training. But no Indian 
student should 
opportunity. He must make sure of the possibility of 
securing the opportunity before leaving India. No 
Indian student can be given any opportunity, unless 
_ he knows German well enough to carry on conversa- 
_ tion in German and has good theoretical knowledge 
on the subject he wishes to master. 

3. We havereceived several applications for help from 
Indian students. We wish to make it clear that Die 


Dentsche Akademie is not a charitable organization.. 


Tt has secured several stipends for Indian scholars and 
has arranged for practical training for others. It 
hopes to facilitate exchange of professors and students 
between Germany and India. ik has no special fund 
for aiding Indian students other than those who 
receive stipends. i 

We often receive many letters fyom Indian 
students who are under-graduates and wish to secure a 
degree from a German University within a short time. 
There is no short cut for securing a degree in any 
German University. For a German graduate of High 
School (Gymnasium) .it takes at least eight semesters 
or four years’ study to get a University Degree. Let 
this be fully understood that every German student 
who does not devote four years’ study in a university 


take it for granted that he will get the - 


is not eligible for a degree. He must not only finish 
his studies satisfactorily, but will have to write a 
thesis in German and pass à difficult oral examina- 
tion given by professors. These examinations are to 
test the knowledge of the candidate for a degree. 


An Indian student who has passed his Intermediate 
Science Examination may ‘get along as a regular 
student in a German University, provided he is very 
diligent. Such a student will require more than four 
years—sometimes six years—to finish a regular 
university course. We therefore advise that Indian 
students wishing to study in German Universities 
should have their B.Sc. degree from an Indian 
University before they take admission into a German 
university. In fact, we think it to be economical and 
more practical if Indian students finish their engi- 
neering education or take their M. Se. degree in 
Physies and Chemistry, before they come to Germany 
for higher studies in these branches. Indian Medical 
students should finish their regular studies in Indian 
Universities and take M. B. Degree before they come 
to Germany for higher medical training. For 
beginners in medical studies in German Universities 
it takes at least six years to complete the course. 
A medical graduate from Indian universities can ` 
secure M. D. after foue semesters’ study and passing 
the required examination. 

5. In every case, it must be remembered that it is 
absolutely necessary for a prospective student to have 
adequate knowledge of German, so that he will be able 
to follow lectures in classes which wre delivered. only in 


German. Hoen those who have working knowledge of 
German, should come at least two months before the 


beginning of semesters (Winter Semester begins in 
early November and the Summer Semester begins in 
early May), so that they will be able to carry on 
intensive study of German language from convpetent 
German teachers before taking admission into Univer- 
sities. 

6. For a foreign student 
should be well provided 
expenses. One wishing to live modestly in Germany 
requires two hundred to two hundred and fifty 
marks per month or Rs. 150 to Rs. 175. One must 
also be prepared for extra expenses for clothing, ete. 


Lest there be any misunderstanding we wish to 
say that German universities welcome Indian students, 
whether they be beginners or research scholars. We 
at the same time think that it is better for India’s 
and Germany’s cultural relations, if India sends her 
most worthy scholars to German universities. German 
education stands for efficiency and India’s national 
efficiency can be raised quickly- through the efforts of 
the highest type of Indian scholars willing te acquire 
all that is best in Western civilization and its assimi- 
lation. We are anxious to promote cultural co-opera- 
tion between India and Germany, which can be 
carried out effectively through the co-operation of 
Indian cultural leaders. os 


it is essential that he 
with funds to meet his 


Government Managed Commercial Concerns in 
Mysore State and Labour 


By St. NIHAL SINGH 


A times men at the helm of Mysore 
State have possessed both vision and 

courage. Instead of blindly modelling 
their administration upon the British-Indian 
pattern, they have dared to fashion their own 
designs. That has been true particularly in 
regard to the development of the economic re- 
sources of the State. The policy of laissex 
_ faire pursued by the Government of India and 
the provincial administrations subordinate to 
it, has not commended itself to some of 
the Dewans in control of the State and 
they have not hesitated to depart from it. 

Tt was perhaps inevitable that men of 
British birth and descent who found 
themselves set in authority over British 
India should follow the line of least 
resistance in regard to the industrial 
movement, Their own country -prospered 
under such a policy, at any rate, until, 
comparatively recent years. His Britannic 
_Majesty’s Government left industrial activity 
to private enterprise and refused to impose 
any tariffs except for purely revenue purposes. 

The Government of India, constituted 
as it was, was not, in reality, free to chalk 
sout an independent financial and economic 
policy for itself. It was, to begin with, 
a subordinate administration, taking its 
orders from the Secretary of State for 
India, who was an important member of 
the British Cabinet and a servant of the 
British Parliament in which the financial 
and economic interests of Britain were 
strongly represented and capable of making 
themselves heard. Even if the inspiration 
for framing important economic mgasures 
for application to India did not come from 


the outside, those measures could be 
introduced only upon approval by the 
authorities in Downing Street. Instances 


in, which the officials in our country appeared 
to have been over-ruled in such matters have 
not been unknown. 


Even when policy was framed in India 
and left- unaltered by Whitehall, it emanated 
from British officials who, despite all 
constitutional reforms, have managed to 
preserve their monopoly of power. These 
officials, however loyal to Indian interests, had 
been bred in an atmosphere of latssex faire. 
British India was therefore committed to that 
policy, until the British psychology underwent 
a change or Indians were permitted to come 
into their own. 

Indian administrators in the Indian 
States were, however, somewhat differently 
situated. They were under no obligation to 
follow the line of least resistance in respect 
of industrial development. They were sons 
of the soil, who knew at first hand conditions 
in the country and the handicaps under which 
every unit comprised in India laboured. 

Literacy was low. Facilities for technical 


education existed in only a few centres and 


they were, as a rule, not of the most efticient 
type. Organization of credit was poor. 
Capital was shy. Persons who had money 
were, with few exceptions, unenterprising or 
selfish. Indians did not control the making 
of transport rates or tariffs. Nor did they 
determine the currency policy of their country. 

Few Indian rulers scem, however, to 
have taken cognizance of India’s handicap to 
the point of adventuring upon a bold and 


comprehensive policy of fostering industry 
through active State intervention. The reason 


is not far to seek. 
The education imparted to many of the 


Princes was not of a type calculated to make 


them independent thinkers. Like the system 
in vogue at the “finishing acadamies” that 
British girls attended during the Victorian 
age, it laid emphasis upon externals—polished 
manners, “smart” English, sport and the like. 
Administration in the Indian States has, 
moreover, had to be conducted with an eye on. 
the British Resident, who remains a power to 
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be reckoned with even during the era of non- 
intervention. The peculiar conditions existing 
in “Indian India” have developed a subtle type 
of mind, almost infinitely resourceful in finding 
indirect means to get things done. 

It is not surprising therefore . that most 
Indian.. rulers should have preferred to let 
industrial development take its own course. 
Inaction spelled comfort for themselves and 
their officials. 

One or two of the Rajas who, in the first 
flush of manhood, actually departed from the 
doctrine of laissex faire were, moreover, un- 
fortunate in the men they placed in charge of 
the factories they established. Heavy losses 
ensued in , consequence. Soon the zeal 
evaporated. and the State concerns were close ` 
or sold for anything they’ would fetch. Such 
failures had the effect of discouraging other 
Indian rulers from making experiments of ‘a 
like nature. 


i 


Mysore has not been fortunate in all its 
economic ventures: but it has shown great 
pertinacity in endeavouring to stimulate such 
development through Government agency. 

Shortly after the “rendition” Sir Sheshadari 
Tyer took the plunge. He turned down the 
offer made by a concession-hunter to generate 
electricity from the falls at Sivasamudram. As 
a friend of mine who was close to him at. that 
time put it, he argued that if some one born 
many thousands of miles away from Mysore 
could make money for himself after paying all 
expenses and, in addition, something in the 
way of royalty to the Government, why 
could not the Government itself, conducted 
as it was by indigenous agency, make a 
good thing out of the undertaking. He 
- therefore refused to part with the concession 
and set to work to evolve a plan whereby 
all the profits would go automatically to 
the people of Mysore. 

To do this Sheshadari needed courage 
of a very high order. The Maharaja was 
at the time a boy at school. The Dewan 
worked under dual control—that of the 
‘Maharani-Mother, who was acting as Regent 
and of the Resident, the power behind the 
Regency. He was thererefore not a free 
pete “Yet he managed to send away 
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empty-handed a concession-seeker—an 
influential Briton, I believe. 

Sheshadari had circumspection as well as: 
courage. He did not permit enthusiasm to: 
over-ride his judgment. He called experts to- 
his aid. With their help he evolved a 
sound scheme. He found the money for the 
capital works. He imported machinery 
from the United States of America and 
Switzerland. He insisted upon the manufac- 
turers sending their own men out to Sivasamu- 
dram to install it. He made arrangements- 
for working the plant that nore a double 
purpose : 


(i) they made it possible for the State 
to derive a handsome return ‘on the capital 
nvestment ; and 

(ii) a number of Mysoreans and near- 
Mysoreans were trained to.take control of 
the plant and other electric works, in due 
course. 

All honour to Sir Sheshadari Tyer ! 

The Mysorean landlord who succeeded: 
that great Madrasi Dewan chose to play for 


safety. . So did his successor. V. P. Madhava 
Row, who followed, did not lack 
courage ; -but he, took the view that 


under the system in vogue the men whose 
money he would be risking were (politically) 
mute and therefore he must be cautious in 
launching out on new projects. 


Something must ‘be said in favour: 
of that view. It does credit to the 
conscience of the official who took it. 


No better argument for making the tax- 
payer’s voice supreme in the spending of the 
public money could be advanced. To Madhava 
Row’s credit be it said that, born of the 
people, he remained the people’s man, even 
when serving as the Dewan of three of the 
most ‘powerful Maharajas—the rulers of 
Mysore, Baroda and Travancore. Arrived. 
at an age when it is customary for Indians to 
shirk responsibility, he did not hesitate to- 
journey to London in 1919 and Jed the Indian 
National Congress deputation when it 
appeared before the Selborne Joint Committee: 
on the Government of India Bill. 

With the installation of Sir M. Visves- 
varaya as Dewan, during the second decade: 
of the present century, a new era in indus- 

trial development opened in the State. He 
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possessed certain advantages over his predeces- 
sors. He was, to begin with, a Mysorean by 
birth, Unlike many other Mysoreans of his 
time, he had elected to go out of his State 
and had made a brilliant engineering career 
for himself in the | neighbouring Bombay 
Presidency. -He returned to his “native 
province” as a man of mature years whose 
advice as a consulting engineer was in demand 
elsewhere. No Indian had held the Chief 
Engineer’s post in Mysore until it was offered 
to him. His elevation from that position to 
the “Dewanate” came almost as a matter of 
course. 

- Wiry in physique, Visvesvaraya had taken 
great care of his body. His tastes were 
simple. He was abstemious in eating and a 
total abstainer from intoxicating drink. He 
believed in open air and plenty of exercise. 
His habits were regular. He was therefore 
full of vigour and vivacity. Men half his 
age could not bear a quarter of the strain 
to which he took delight in subjecting 
himself, 

Official life in E E N headquaters 
of the Mysore Government—is regulated on 
the principle that all Indians are children of 
eternity and therefore hustle is utterly 
unnecessary. Clerks arrive 
offices at 11 a. mx. “Officers” in some cases 
do not get- there until noon—or even later. 
There are adjournments every two hours or 
so for “coffee’—very potent stuff indeed. 
By 4-30 P. M. many pairs of eyes are glued 
to the clock. By 5 o’clock the trek home- 
ward--or clubward—has. commenced. And 
fashionable clubs in Bangalore are not prohibi- 
tionist institutions: any more than the 
Government is. Every excuse that can be 
used to keep the offices closed is taken 
advantage of. Working days appear merely to 
be interludes between holidays. 

Mysore is not, I suppose, any ‘worse 
than British India in this respect. Itis no 
better, at any rate.: Why should a State 
run by Indians be not in advance ‘of one 
conducted by non-Indians ? 

I wonder how the easy-going officials 
felt when a himan dynamo like Visvesvaraya 
was installed as the Dewan and how they fared 
ander him! He certainly made things hum. 
Schemes came out of Visvesvaraya’s brain 


at the public 


like weinerwursts out of a sausage-machine. 
They embraced all’ manner of subjects—all 
phases of human  activity—administrative, 
constitutional, educational, public health, . 
sanitation, social reform, finance and econo- | 
mics. 

Visvesvaraya had no faith in the policy 
of laisse» faire, at least for Jodia. He took 
the earliest opportunity to assume the mange- 
ment of certain railway lines till then 
worked by a company with offices registered 
in London. He put through a project for 
supplementing the water-supply for generating 
electricity at Sivasamudram by damming 
Cauvery river and its tributaries near Mysore 
City.* His enthusiasm found special vent in 
the development of the natural resources of 
the State. 


Ii 
Before I deal with some of the 
Visvesvaraya schemes I must briefly refer to 


the living conditions at Sivasamudram, 
especially those of the wage-earners. 
The settlement has a pretty s¢tting. 


Through it runs the canal specially built to 
convey the Cauvery water from the highest 
point in the vicinity to the turbines through 
large. pipes, thereby obtaining the maximum’ 
“head.” Tf at the commencement of tke 
operations the place was anything like the 
surrounding country, it must have looked 
wild. But in 1921, when I first saw it, it 
presented a neat, trim appearance, as it did 
during more recent visits paid to it by me. 
Straight, fairly broad roads have been laid 
out. They are lined with trees that provide 
shade from the scorching rays of the sun, 
which seems particularly hot to anyone ` 
coming from Bangalore or Mysore City, and 
no wonder, for there is a cousiderable Pop in 
altitude. 

The buildings on either side of the canal 
that catch the visitor’s eye are set in well-kept 
little gardens. The “Inspection Bungalow” 
(open to the public when not in use by 
officials) is deep- -veranda-ed. Itis separated 
by the road in front from a beautiful pool. 





* For parti ieulars of this project see the Sadoni 
article of this series in the November issue of this 
Review. 
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At one side stands the hospital, also a 
substantial bungalow, with a neat yard 


surrounding it. It is fairly well equipped 
and at the time of my last visit it was in 
charge of an Assistant Surgeon—a “fairly 
senior men in the Service,’ as he was 
described to-me. 

' The “officers? quarters” are on the oppo- 
site side of the canal. They are commodious 
and airy. The one in which Mrs. St. Nihal 
Singh and I were given a tea party by the 
Superintendent (Mr. N. N. Iyengar, who 
received his electrical training in the United 
States of America and has lately obtained a 
more paying post in Bombay) was remarkably 
cool considering the temperature at 
Sivasawudram. When I said something 
complimentary about the bungalow, the secret 
came out. It was designed for an American— 
and not an Indian—to live in. So were some 
of the other houses near by. 

The “cooly quarters’ were neither com- 
modious nor cool. The “old oncs” reminded 
me of prison cells, set one against the other— 
and back to back. ‘The “new ones” were of 
the “cottage type” but even they were 
cramped. “Tt was evident at the first glance 
that not as much trouble had been taken to 
provide this part of the colony with shades as 
in the case of the part wherein the better 
paid staff lived. 

I spoke of the congested conditions in 
which the workers ware compelled to live. 
One of the electrical engineers calmly 
absolved his own department by shoving the 
responsibility on to the Public Works Depart- 


ment. The P. W. D. had built the original 
“lines,” he said. He seemed to be proud of 
the “cottages” that had been recently 


constructed by his own department. 

Another ofticial with whom I discussed 
the subject was a man of humour. He told 
me of a  worker—an “outsider,” (non- 
Mysorean), by the way—who was so tall that 
when he slept at night i in one of the “cells” 
allotted to him, his fect stuck out of the door. 
Wage-workers in India should, I suppose, be 
grateful for small mercies. 


The labourers live in cramped quarters 


here no doubt ; but their prison-like cells are’ 


fairly substantial and are kept whitewashed. 
They have electric light (without charge, if I 


-hot sure, Hindu worship. 
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remember aright). I have seen water flowing 
with force from taps near the “lines.” There 
are schools for children and ‘places of: 
Christian, Muslin and, I believe, though I am. 
They have a co- 
operative store from which they can purchase 
the necessaries of life at prices just a little 


` above cost.’ 


I know that all these amenities were not 
specially created for the labourers at Siva- 
samudram. No American could have been 
persuaded to live there if some sort of 
arrangement for making water safe to drink 
had not been installed. Electric energy costs. 
only a fraction of an anna per unit at the 
head-works- Schools must be provided for 
the children of officials and clerks. 

The labourers at Sivasamudram neverthe-- 
elss benefit from these amenities---or can 
benefit from them if they so desire. That 
cannot be said of all the public works under 
execution in the State, or managed by the 
Government. 

Given a quickened social conscience, 
however, the condition of workers at the 
hydro-electric head-works could be immensely 
improved. The concern is highly remunera- 
tive. The Chief Electrical. Engineer—a 


' Coorg trained in Schenectady, New York at 


the expense of the State, which employed 
more than one relation of his—guoted to me, 
while I was at Sivasamudram, statistics from 
a report he had just made to the Government 
to show that his department was ‘contributing; 
to the general revenue some Rs. 25,00,000 a 
year as net profit. He was naturally prond 
of the result. “We work on a purely 
commercial basis,” he told me. l 

Judged by the money appropriated for 
improving the condition of the labourers, the 
electrical department of Mysore’s concept of 
a “commercial basis” is exceedingly narrow. 
That appears aes especially when -it is 
realized that : 

(i) from the very beginning until recent- 
ly the department was run by Americans ; 

(ii) since then the American mantle has 
fallen upon an America-trained Indian and 
nearly all of his principal assistants at 
Sivasamudram have spent years in the 
United States of America; and i 


(iii) the works at Sivasamudram have 
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been built in “stages,” the latest additions, 
due largely to Visvesvaraya’s driving force, 
having but recently been completed. 

I wonder if these America-trained Indians 
know nothing about “welfare work or 
they think that Indian labourers are not 
good enough to be given decent conditions 
of living and working; or if the proposals — 
for funds to improve the workers’ condi- 
tions sent up by the Department have 
been turned down by the powers that be 
at Bangalore. pi 

I regret I was unable to 
for answering these questions. 
—professional as well as 
whom I questioned were 
absence of precise 
can say is that the State, 
to absorb the materialism ‘of 
States of America, seems 
employ devices of Americ: 
make the lot of the work 
even happy. : 


i executive — 


evasive. th 
information al L an 
while 
' the 
-reluct nt to 
invention | to 


I now 
industrial 


return to my 

development tha 

under Visvesvaraya’s leaders 

enterprise upon which he 

soap factory at Bangalore 

from the start. He was | 

young man—Sosale G. $ 

selected for establishing and € 

The son of a Palace- 

no difficulty in securing a s E 

prosecuting higher DER HRE ia a 

Acute of perception and industriou 

made good use of the opportunity afforde 

him. He secured the Master’s degre ee i 

chemistry from the London Univer 
to work his way into a 
in one of the English Cor 

and mastered the technique | of laros ma 

Visvesvaraya made it possible - 

to visit the United States, Conia 

Japan before returning home. He went to 

as many soap works as he could and made 

careful notes of all that he saw and heard. 

Upon his return to Bangalore the young 

chemist and chemical engineer did a little 

experimental work in soap-making. The 

results satisfied the Dewan. Money needed 
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secure d ea! < 
The officials $ 


tee 
evade! iat 


ae 
fore, 
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for machinery was promptly sanctioned and 
orders were placed with an English firm. Sastry 
was given a free hand in erecting it when 
it was finally received. 

Certain buildings near the Public Ones s 
in Bangalore were vacated and the Publie 

Works Department instructed to remodel — Bas 
pies to serve asa soap factory. That was- 
a fundamental blunder. Engineers michel 
“mani age to convert an old building — 
into a factory so as to’ make it possible A 
for manufacturing processes to ` be — 
onducted there with economy and 

But the human factor has to 
n into consideraion. Space must be 
vided for workers as well as for machinery. 

s fact apparently escaped the atten- 

the men who set up the soap 
ork in that congested quarter. 
sail bour in India cheap and easily — 
d W hy, then, worry about it? - 
ems to have been the attitude even 
therwise progressive Statë. 

o not know what the conditions 
at the very beginning of the under- 
8. I went over the factory for the — 

carly in 1922—some three years <)) 
fe operations were commenced. The 
» looked dismal, even on’ a bright — 


is 


the factory again some — 
Swadeshi movement had 
to it. The output had _ 
compared with what it | 
time of my previous visit. — 
paying interest on the capital 
by the Government (under 
‘ 85,000) and providing nearly. half a lakh 
depreciation, a net profit of nearly a 
and a half had been earned. In 
ing these calculations the salary of the 
vernment. chemist has not been, T believe, 
included. ee 
From the financial point of view, there- - 
the Government had done well. Tt 
ae moreover, set a good example—stimu- 
lated private enterprise. Several soap 
factories had been established in or near Be 
the State. Sastry told me of the trouble 
he was having with persons who tried to“ 
imitate the soaps he put out. i 
From the workers’ point of view, how- 


ey 
Th 1e 


rad 3 
the 





thing 

i except, perhap 

e higher. 

ven core crowded, 

“Where was the space for any welfare 

ork even if the management had felt the 
e d for such activity ? 









Mr. Venkatnarayanappa 
The General Manager of the Bhadravati Works 


Vv 
. night’s railway journey from Bangalore 
< Bhadravati, on the banks of the 
3 adra river, which, a short distance below, 
neets the Tunga, forming a mighty stream, 
nown as the Tungabhadra. It must have 
jeon a settlement. F some importance when 














he Hoysala dynasty was in power in this 
vart of India. It has, in any case, a 
yeautiful temple. An image of Krishna 
as V enugopala) enshrined in one of the 
uches in it is a work of art that I 
v vould travel far to see. 

Tf Vesvesvaraya could have had his 


vay this. place would have become a great 
ndustrial «centre. Nor had. he — miscal- 





plated, s0 far as the opportunities provided — 





pro 
that the wages were 
The factory looked, in fact, 





“exten ed K imi 






Bhadra. Any e 
needed for indus 
AH that was nee 
and clear the 
undergrowth. 


ci tae “step: 
Rich deposits of iront 


Women Workers employed by contractors in the 
jungle roand about Bhadravati 












close by. Manganese, too, was available in the 
vicinity. So was limestone. With the abunda: 
supply of wood that could be had from the 
forest, a fine grade of iron could be made. 
A hundred miles or so to the west a series 
of mighty waterfalls hurled themselves over a 
cliff into a deep ravine. Visvesvaraya meant 
to capture the energy that was being wasted 


and use it to melt steel and for other 
purposes. 3 
The great engineer-Dewan had not, how- 


ever, reckoned with the human, element. There 
were men who were insanely jealous. of th 
power he wielded—men who tal 






nothing to shatter his. dreams and d 
him out of- office, Some of 
subordinates = did- 






not- believe in the 




















‘managing industrial concerns. Then, too, 
he had failed to make allowanee for Indian 
inertia and the complications caused 


by the great war. I fear he also permitted 


his enthusiasm to run away with him. Worse 
still, he let himself be carried away by the 
visions splendid painted by some of the 


vestig: ators he held in fee. 

; The result has been tragic. A sum of 
money —vyast for a State like Mysore—has 
been lost and the faith of the people in the 
ty of a Government to manage a business 










concern has been shaken. 
If the project had not been taken in hand 
at atime when the coffers of the State were 


bursting, the A s made by the experts 
would have | been more carefully serutinized, 
a stricter control would have been exercised 
over the ontgo and the enterprise might have 
fared better. A little less haste in the begin- 
ning would have actually made for greater 
speed i in the end and saved the scheme from 
l eing wrecked. 

a From what I have been able to learn on the 






spot during several visits to Bhadravati, the 
original estimates for building the iron 


works were framed afier hurried investigation. 
The spending of vast sums was ‘entrusted 
toa corporation that did not put an anna into 
the undertaking. That corporation was to 
receive a stipulated fee each year, whatever 
happened. Its fee was to be enhanced, in 
certain circumstances. It was able virtually 
ame its own terms because (I think) it 






Homes of the Workers at Bhadrayati 


tat all keen upon assuming the respon- 








sibility and was, with difficulty, coaxed 
so by ‘the Dewan. 

Machinery was purchased, mostly 
United States of America, through 
who received payment on a percentage 
The larger the bill they incurred, the 
would he the amount they r 
Being men of repute, they no doubt: 
not permit money considerations to de 
them from the stern course of duty 
their (ultimate) employer— M3 i 
the system, though in vogue in Brit 
as the United States cannot be com d 

Probably because the original pl n 
prepared in haste, the design of the pla 
to be changed after the machinery had 
ordered. This, in itself, considerably incre 
the eost. Some of the machinery ae 
imported was later found to be unsui 
Indian conditions and had to be 8C app 
a sheer waste. 

Other causes helped to send upt 
The war deflected shipping from commere 
killing. The t transport of machinery — 
a costly process and involved vexation 
The dollar exchange went against 
The cost of machinery naturally it 
Some three or four lakhs of rupees wW re 
on that account alone: 
Government had expected to 1 
two-thirds of a crore of rupees 
The actual cost exceeded a crore ¢ and 
lakhs s: The Government: detailed a bri 
“ej ilian?” cto look alter the i 
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erved as a cog made any real control immense yards of the works awaiting a- 
npossible. The Mysore Government, in short, buyer cannot be appreciating in value or 
ad to pay through the nose. It did so with improving in quality. The same is true 
markably good grace. The author of the ofthe products of the distillation plant. 
heme (Sir M. Visvesvaraya) was at its head. I doubt if two crores would cover the 
Ie enjoyed, at the time, the unbounded losses already incurred. And the end of 
onfidence of the Maharaja. Money was losses is nowhere near in sight. 
erefore not stinted. Requisitions, though in I have great sympathy with Sir 
xcess of the estimates, were met. Mints M. Visvesvaraya—the father of the scheme. 
I must say in fairness to Sir M. Visvesvaraya The Fates frowned upon him from the very 
rat he had to contend against disloyalty from moment he committed the State to it. 
ithin and opposition—often underhand Tf his colleagues and subordinates had 
nd determined—from the outside. Even pulled their weight, instead of some of them 
ime seemed to be leagued against him. exerting it against him, and if he could 
Delay, through one cause or another, have remained in office for some years longer, 
nade it impossible for him to capture the — his dream might have been realized. He 
avourable market for selling the output, was, however, hampered from beginning to 
she had anticipated. If he had managed cnd and had to leave his work half-finished. 
o. produce iron when prices were high, he FF cannot, however, congratulate 
night possibly have made profits that would Visyesvaraya—and even less his successors 
raye enabled him, ina short time, to recoup jin office—upon the arrangements made for 
he capital expenditure. aes A ow œ the plant. Their pathetic faith in 
As it turned out, however, the State - the of the “Mysore Civilians” to turn 
yurehased machinery when the prices and the and to anything betrayed them, I 
hipping charges were at the peak and the fear, into blunder after blunder. _ 
merican exchange was unfavourable. By _ Men nimble at  figures—men clever at 
he time the pig iron was ready for sale, the dealing with office files—men capable of 
slump had begun. | The market  worsene pP g law and order among a dumb 
itil iron manufacture ceased to be profitable — population- -are no doubt useful for the 
ven for concerns that had been built -purposes for which they have been trained. 
n the most favourable circumstances. When, however, they are installed in positions 
The works have never paid their way. The that would tax the ‘apacity of technicians 
‘ost to the tax-payer has been heavy. and business men of vast ‘experience, they 
No one outside the Finance Department are bound to flounder. ‘tid 
t Bangalore and the inner ring at the This elementary fact has yet to be grasped - 
vorks at Bhadravati has an exact knowledge at Bangalore. ; 5 
of the total losses that have been incurred The scientific side—particularly the 
on this venture. The amount cannot but chemical and metallurgical side—at Bhadravati 
large for a State like Mysore. has never received the attention it deserved. 
here is, to begin with, loss on account | Nor has the sales side. 
of capital investment. The plant has never The men who have been set to run the 
been able to pay anything towards interest works may be brilliant in their own way. 
and sinking fund charges. This item, in They are certainly amiable (that much I can 
itself, cannot be small. The cost incurred eae from mv “own experience). But they 
upon the plant was nearly 50 per cent in have not received the specialized training 
excess of the original estimate. The capital nor have they the experience requisite for 
ost has had to be drastically written down. conducting a great industrial undertaking. 
There have been . recurring losses on The clique spirit has, moreover, been rife 
operation. The total amount on that charge, at Bhadravati. Non-Mysorean Brahmans with 
o0, is large. Year after year the value of fine technical and scientific qualifications 
he stocks held had to be written down. have not been able to “stick it out.” Non- 
The pig iron stacked up in piles in the Brahmans have fared even worse. 
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Coolies’ “Country Homes” at Bhadravati 





The Mysore Iron Works at Bhadravati Viewed from the Veranda of the “Viceregal Lodge” 





The real sufferer is the poor tax-payer in not sovereign bodies—-they are, in fact, me 
the State—entirely voiceless ; for the Re- creatures of the officials, their creators. 
presentative Assembly and the Legislative Had affairs been better managed at Bhadra 
Council, as I shall show in another article are vati, the Government could have set private 





mployers a splendid example in the matter 
of housing labourers. The plans, as detailed 
by the General Superintendent—a Russo- 
{merican—on the occasion of my first 
visit to the works in the early part of the 
ast decade, made me very optimistic. 

Upon recently revisiting the works, I 
found, however, that the Russo-American 
had gone away soon after my visit and 
he scheme of which he had talked had never 
been taken in hand. “Funds did not permit 
t? I was told. 

Most of the labourers at Bhadravati there- 
fore dwell in primitive thatched huts. Little 
as been attempted in the way of sanitation. 
One of the first cuts ordered from Bangalore 
was, in fact, the suspension of the drainage 
scheme—surely a necessity in a “modern” 
industrial colony. 

The “hospital” provided 


is a shack near 


the gate of the works. At the time of my 
last visit the Assistant Surgeon in charge was 
trying to obtain sanction for supplementing 
it with two rooms wherein he 
a few “in” patients. 

So meagre indeed is the medical provision 


could put 


made for works of this magnitude that 
when the Assistant Surgeon goes out on the 
“line,” as he is expected to do, only a sub-assis- 
tant surgeon is left in charge. I must hasten 
to add that this is not due to narrow outlook 
upon the part of the Medical Department. 
The cost of the medical establishment is, 
I understand, ` debited to the Iron Works and 
the desire upon the part of the management to 
economize is responsible for this parsimony. 

Why should economy always be practised 
in Mysore State at the expense of the poorest 
of the poor ? 


VI 


The “Viceregal Lodge” at Bhadravati, 
‘where I spent many days as an honoured 
‘guest, left nothing to be desired. The rooms 
were tastefully furnished. 

There were spring-beds with mosquito 
curtains, comodious almirahs and handsome 
dressing-tables in the bedrooms. Hot and 


cold running water and English procelain- 
lined bath tubs were provided in the bath- 
rooms. Excellent food was served at a long, 
prettily decorated table in the dining-room 
by a butler who knew his job thoroughly. 
There was a carefully kept garden in front 
of the bungalow. 

The houses in the vicinity were also 
commodious. Two or three of them, I was 
told, were used as “guest houses” and the 
others as officers’ residences. The bungalows 
had been designed for Americans. The present 
occupants received only a fraction of the 
salaries that had been paid tothe foreign 
experts and therefore pressed the Government 
(successfully, I believe) to reduce the rent. 

If money had not been lavished upon 
housing the few at the iron works at 
Bhadravati, the many might not be living in 
wretched conditions. The dwellings of 
members of the subordinate staff look like 
the boxes in which machinery is transported. 

If the Americans, during their tenure, 
introduced any form of welfare work, their 
Mysorean successors did not think it worth 
while to keep it up. During the many 
days that I spent there I did not see any 
signs of it. 

Yet the General Manager, a “Civilian” 
is a most considerate man. He exerted 
himself in every way to make Mrs. St. Nihal 
Singh and me comfortable while we were at 
the Works. So did his Personal Assistant, 
a young Brahman of engaging manners who, 
I hear, is specializing in steel manufacture. 

The only explanation I can: offer is 
that the men placed in charge of Government 
works have yet to acquire the modern 
conception of taking good care of workers, 
Some day, I hope, the State will become 
progressive in this respect and set an example 
which the private employers may copy to 
advantage.* 


This is the third article in the series “Condition 
of Wage-Workers in Mysore State.” The first and 
second articles appeared in the Modern Review for 
October and November respectively. The final article 
in the series will appear next month. 
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[This section is intended for the correction of inaccuracies, errors of fact, clearly erroneous views,. 


misrepresentations, ete., in the orginal contributions, and editorials published 


in this Review or in 


other papers criticizing it. As various opinions may reasonably be held on the same subject, this. 


section is not meant for the airing of such differences of opinion. 
numerous contributors, we are always hard pressed i ( 
enough always to be brief and to see that whatever they write is strieily to the poini. 
no criticism of reviews and notices of books is published.. Writers are requested not 


As owing to the kindness of our 
for space, critics are requested to be good 
; Generally, '»- 
to exceed the 


limit of five hundred words—Editor, The Modern Review.) 


Muhammadan Educational Endowments 


I 
To 
a The Editor, The Modern Review 
ir, $ 
I crave the hospitality of your columns 
with a view to pointing out certain inaccuracies 
in the article entitled “The Mubammadans and 
the Education Policy of the Government” 
published in the November issue of The Modern 
Review. 
Iu concluding his article the writer observes : 
4} There is no scholarship, etc., given by a 
Moslem which is open to the Hindus. 
(5) There is no scholarship, ete., 
Hindus which is not open to Moslems, 
A. perusal of the Calcutta University Calendar 
would show that the above generalizations are 
not correct. The information furnished below 
has been collected from the ©. U. Calendar for 


endowed by 


©. The following scholarships, etc. endowed by 
_Muhammadans are open to the Hindus : 


(1) Nawab Abdul Latif and Father Lafont 
Scholarship. Gift of Nawab A. F. M. Abdur 
Rahaman to be awarded “to the — successful 
candidate who stands first among the lady students 
of the year in any science subject other than 
Mathematics at the I. A. or I. Sc. examinations.” 
(P. 279). 

(2) Khujasta Akhtar Banu Suhrawardy Gold 
Medal. Gift of Dr. A. Suhrawardy to the’ author 
of the best thesis embodying the result as original 
research or investigation in a topic relating to the 
reciprocal influence of Hindu and Moslem cultures 
and civilization. (P. 252) 

(3) Ibrahim Solaiman Salebjee Memorial Fund 
for the promotion and study and research in 
Muhammadan Law. (P. 246). 


The following scholarships, etc, endowed by 
the Hindus are not open to the Muhammadans, 


1) Nabin Chandra Kundu Prize (p. 271) 

2) Harikinkari Devi Medal (pp. 276-7 

3) Eshan Scholarship (p. 388} 

(4) Harishchandra Prize (p. 291 

B Prativa Devi Scholarship (p. 370, 
(6) Guruprasanna Ghose Scholarship. f 

“Preference shall always be given to Hindus” 

(p. 387 

(7) (pp. 390-1 


Radhika Mohan Scholarship 


Dear Si, . . 


Besides the above, a careful scrutiny of the, 


. list of scholarships, etc, of each institution aftiliated 


to the Calcutta University if available, may 
likely show that .the writer is not quite justified. 
in his remarks. Nos. (4) and (5). 

Yours ete, 


CALCUTTA PRABHAT SANYAL. 


H 


With reference to my article headed “The. 
Muhammadans and the Education Policy of, the 
Government,” in the November issue of ?he Modern 
Review the following additions and corrections 
have been found necessary atter further enquiry: 
I shall be highly obliged by your publishing 
them in your much esteemed paper. 

- Yours truly, 
CALCUTTA. ROomEsa CHANDRA BANERIER 

In section B (p. 545) on “Education ex- 
clusively Hindu and exclusively Moslem” after 
“1, Sanskrit College” read “(with the School 
Department).” After “No Government Scholar- 
ships and stipends” read “But there are 60 part- 
free studentships of the monthly value of Rs. 2 
each in the College and 100 part-free studentships 
of the value of Re 1 each in the School 
Department.” And  add—“2. Hindi School” 
under the heading “Govt. Institutions for 
Hindus.” After “S. Calcutta Madzashah” read 
“with its School Dapartment recognized by the 
University.” After “18 Mohsin Scholarships” 
(line 5 from the bottom, p. 545) read “The exact. 
number of free-studentships and part-free student-: 
ships could not be obtained.” The omission to 
mention the number of part-free studentships in 
the Sanskrit College does not, however, aftect. 
the total expenditure given in the article. More 
details regarding the different Madrashas and the 
Islamic Intermediate Colleges, specially tbe 
scholarships, free-studentships, etc, are reserved 
for future occasion. ` A few words about the 
Islamia College are however necessary here: 
The Director of Public Instructions Report 
(1929-30) gives “Rs. 31,191” as the amount paid 
“out of publie funds” for the college. But 
there is a wide discrepancy here between the - 
said Report and the Inspection Report by the- 
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Inspectors of Colleges (for. 1931). The Finance 
sheet of the latter shows: l 

RECEIPTS 


Fees Rs. 31,233 1 0 











Recurring Govt. Grant 9,312 2 0 
Other Sources i 1,203 00 
Total Rs. 41,748 3 0 
EXPENDITURE 
Teaching Staff Rs. 1,00,094 7 0 
Clerical 5165 10 0 
Menial 2,004 7 0 
; 311 11 0 
Furniture | 976 60 
f 65 00 
Libraty 2445 76 
Apparatus 35 16 
‘Scholarships 5,358 15 0 
Miscellaneous 6,519 14 0 
_- Total Rs. 1,21,935 90 0 
Dedueting the total income from the total 
-expenditure— . 

Rs. 1,21,935 9 0 

41,748 30 

Re 80,187 60 


“we get.a deficit of Rs. 80,187-6-0. ` Assuming 
tat this deficit was paid “out of public funds,” 
the Mines expenditure on the Islamia College for 


h 
a 


FOR DECEMBER, 1931 
one year (1929-30) would -according to the 
University Inspection Report, Rs. 80, 187-6-0° plus 
‘Rs. 9,312-2-0, that is, Rs. 89,499- 8-0 and not 
Rs. 31,191 as given in the Director's Report. Who 
will explain this big difference? It should be 
noted that the number ot students in the Islamia 
College, as given.in the Inspection Report (1931), 
is 371. and Rs. 5,358-15-0 was spent on scholar- 
ships, ete, in 1929-30. I understand also that 
there are 4 full free-studentships and 12 half-free 
studentships in this college. 

In Section F—Government encouragement to 
Moslem separatism” read “Tt is learnt from a 
reliable source that there are at least 70 Madvashahs 
in Bengal that follow the syllabus of the Calcutta 
Madrasah alone”’—at the end. 

In the summary, item No. (5), after “not open 
to Moslems” read “in non-sectarian institutions.” 


In section D-—“Reservation of Free-student- 
ships for Moslems,” add at the end—“There are 
6 free-boarderships in the Muhammadan Hostel 
of the Hugly College (C. U. Calendar, 1931).” 

Under the head “Government expenditure on 
Sanskrit (nani education, no figures. for the 
Hindu School are given, as such information is 
not easily procurable by laymen. I am reliabl 
informed, however, that the Hindu School which 
was founded, financed and- richly. endowed by 
Hindus, is fully self-supporting hardly requiring 
any Government subsidy. 

~) 
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Kashmir under Muslim Rule 


As DESCRIBED BY MUHAMMADAN Histortans 
(Translated from the Persian) 


By X. 


[it should be borne in mind that the majority of 
she people of Kashmir are Muhammadans, and 
imong the latter the Sunnis form a majority.] 


From “TARIKH--KASHMIRI ÅZAMI” 


ARLY in the year 1089 Hijri (1678 
A.D.) Ibrahim Khan was „appointed 
for the second time as Governor of 

Kashmir. During this term of his office, strange 
occurrences’ happened in Kashmir. . 

religious riot took place. The cause of it 
was as follows: Abdus Shakur, one of the 
people of Hasanabad, which is a mahalla 
of the Shias, with his sons troubled a Sunni’ 
named Sadiq, and their enmity was protracted 
‘into a long-standing quarrel. In the course 
‘of the dispute, the aforesaid Shias publicly 
‘did some acts opposed to Canon Law and 
‘spoke some scornful words with reference 
to the Prophets Companions |[2. e., the first 
three Khalifs, who were usurpers according 
to the Shias.] In spite of the complaint 
that Sadiq had lodged with the officers of 
Canon Law [i e, the Qazi], they |ż. e, the 
Shia defendants] remained under the protec- 
tion of Ibrahim Khan. The Qazi Muhammad 
Yusuf, on his part, was filled with pious 
zeal ; the people of the city [Srinagar] too 
cursed him greatly ; and the flames of tumult 
and mischief were kindled. As Ibrahim 
Khan was keeping the defendant in his own 
house, the common people set fire to Hasanabad. 
During this movement, Fidai Khan [the son 
of the governor] noisily came out to protect 
the people of Hasanabad. From the other 
side, the men of the city and the Khans of 
Kabul [who had come to Kashmir by order 
‘of the Emperor to reinforce an expedition] 
with their troops...all of whom were 
Sunnis, in concert with some other mansab- 
dars ... confronted him, and on both sides 
many were slain and wounded. The crowd 


and torture. 


Y. Z. 


made a great tumult; the 
out of the Qazi’s hand. ; 

Ibrahim Khan, finding himself powerless, 
surrendered Abdus Shakur and others, 
against whom there was a charge of blasphemy. 
They were confined in the chabutra [of the 
Kotwal]. Ultimately the aforesaid Abdus 
Shakur with two sons and one son-in-law 
were put to death. ... The mob plundered 
and demolished the house of the mufti 
Mullah Muhammad Tahir, whose judgment 
was the . reverse of the Qazi’s. . The 
disturbance and fighting in the city by 
the mob were very great. Baba Qasim, the 
religious head of the Shias, was seized by 
the mob in the streets and slain with insult 
Fidai Khan rode out to punish 
the mob. The encounter took place before 
the house of Mirza Salim [a Sunni leader 
in the riot], who was slain with a number of 
the mob. 

In the meantime Shaikh Baqa Baba 
(a descendant of the saint Khwaja Habibullah 
Naushahari) collected a mob and set fire to 
Ibrahim Khan’s house. The governor sent 
his troops and arrested Baqa Baba, the qazi, 
the unews-reporter, the paymaster, and 
eminent men of the city like Khwaja Lala 
Kani, Khwaja Haji Bandi and Khwaja 
Qasim Langar. The men of the city were 
subjected to marvellous despair and terror 
from both sides. 

When the affair was fully reported to 
the Emperor Alamgir, he . dismissed 
Ibrahim Khan, ... the arrested persons 
were; released. This event took place in 
the year 1096 (a. D. 1685). 


During Saif Khan’s governorship (1664- 
1667), Husain Malik Charu, a Shia, was put 


to death for an insulting remark about the 
first three Khalifs. 


control passed 
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Tt was during the term of Fazil Khan 
(1697-1700) that the men of Kashmir can 
be said to have [first] commonly attained to 
mansabdart ;* he recommended Kashmiris 
for mansabs and the Emperor approved 
them all. 


From Kaart Knan’s MUNTAKHAB-UL-LUBAB 
(Vol. II, Pages 867-871.) 


Year 1132 Hijri, (1720 A. D.) 


At this time it was learnt from the news- 
reports of Kashmir that Mahbub Khan alias 
Abdun Nabi Kashmiri, who for a long time 
had quarrel with the Hindus, had, in view of 
the change in the character of* the times, 
asssociated with himself a party of Musalmans, 
fond of disturbance, gone to Mir Ahmad Khan, 
the deputy governor of the province, and the 
qazi, and on the ground of certain precepts of 
the sacred law urged them to forbid the Hindus 
to ride horses, to wear coats, to tie turbans on 
their heads, or carry arms, or visit green fields 
and gardens, or bathe on special [sacred] days ; 
and in this matter employed much filthiness 
[of language]. The officers replied, “What- 
ever the Padishah of the times and the 
masters of Canon Law at Court order in 
connection with the zimmis (i. e, legally 
protected infidels) of all the country, we too 
can enforce on the Hindus of this place.” 
Mahbub Khan, becoming angry and displeased 
{at this reply], wherever he saw Hindus, with 
the help of some Muslims subjected them to 
all kinds of oppression and disgrace. No 
Hindu could pass by any bazar or lane whom 
they did not molest. One day, a high Hindu 
of Kashmir named Majlis Rai, having gone 
with a party to visit a garden and meadow, 
was feeding Brahmans. Mahbub Khan, who 
had gathered round himself 10 or 12 thousand 
Musalmans, fell upon them by surprise and 
began to beat, bind and slay them. Majlis 
Rai fled with a few and reached Mir Ahmad 
Khan. Mahbub Khan, with all that party, 





* The ‘reasori for this Muhammadan peoples 
wholesale exclusion from any office (mansab) under 
Muhammadan local governors and Muhammadan 
sovereigns’ at Delhi, is to be found in their character 
as summed up in a Persian couplet which is well 
known. As late as Nov. 12, 1846, the saintly Sir 
Henry ` Lawrence wrote in an official report,— 
“Cashmerees are everywhere noted for their litigious- 
ness, vociferous volubility and begging propensities.” 
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came to the house of Majlis Rai and the 
Hindu quarter [of Srinagar] and engaged im 
plundering and burning the houses. Whoever,. 
Hindu or Muslim, came out to forbid them ^ 
was slain or wounded. Similarly, they 
surrounded the house of Mir Ahmad Khan, 
and began to strike at it and throw stones and 
brickbats and discharge arrows and muskets 
into it. Everyone whom they found they 
seized and dishonoured in various ways. 
Some they slew, and many they wounded and’ 
robbed. 


Mir Ahmad Khan was unable all that day 
and night to issue from his house and put 
down their tumult; by a hundred stratagems. 
he secured release from that crowd. Next ` 
day, having collected a body of men, he, with _ 
Mir Shahwar Khan, the paymaster, and other 
officers, took horse and went against Mahbub. 
Khan. They too assembled in the same 
manner as on the previous day and came forth 
to encounter Ahmad Khan. Another party, 
coming in the rear of the Khan, burnt the 
bridge which Mir Ahmad had crossed; to 
both sides of the road of the bazar where Mir 
Ahmad Khan had arrived, they set fire, and 
engaged in discharging arrows, bullets, stones 
and brickbats from the front and the roofs 
of houses and the top of walls. Women and 
children from all sides hurled wood shavings: 
and clods of earth, whatever they could lay © 
their hands on. A great fight took place. 
In this riot, Sayyid Wali (the sister’s son of 
Mir Ahmad) and Zulfiqgar Beg (naib of the 
Police Prefect) with many others were slain 3 
and wounded. The situation’ became critical 
for Mir Ahmad Khan, who could not find a 
way either to advance or to retreat. He 
made submission and after undergoing 
a thousand insults and humiliation procured 
his release from that destruction. 

Mahbub Khan went to the Hindu ward: 


[of the city], plundered and burnt such 
houses as still remained, returned to the 
house of Mir Ahmad a second time, 


seized and dragged out with every kind 
of insult Majlis Rai and others: who had 
taken shelter there, cut off their noses 
and ears, circumcised them—nay more, of 
some they cut off the... [qiia -i-alat-i- 
tanasal|, and kept them in prison. 

Next day, assembling with the same 
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tumult in the Jama‘ mosque, they dismissed 
Mir Ahmad Khan from the naib-subahdari, 
gave the title of Dindar Khan (the Reli- 
gious Lord) to the source of all this 
disturbance and trouble (¢. e., Mahbub 
Khan), appointed him as the governor of 
the Musalmans, and decided that pending 
the arrival of a new naib-subahdar from 
the Imperial Court he should carry out 
the execution of Canonical rules and the 
judge’s decisions. For five months Mir 
Ahmad Khan remained retired in his house 
and deprived of power, while Dindar 
Khan became the all-powerful governor, sat 
in the mosque, and transacted all the 
business of the country and the adminis- 
tration. , 

When the news of it reached the 
Emperor, he sent out Mumin Khan Najm- 
isani as deputy governor for Inayetullah 
Khan, dismissed Kazim Khan (the son of 
Amanat Khan Khafi) the diwan of Kashmir, 
on account of this riot; many of the high 
officers of Kashmir also were punished. . . 

As villainy is the leaven in the nature 
of the people of that country, by order of 
the True Avenger, he [ż. e, Mahub Khan, 
now Dindar Khan] too was destined to 
suffer, in retribution for his acts, what 
had been inflicted upon another Muham- 
madan sect [namely, the Shias of Kashmir] 
and on the Hindus...When Mahbub Khan 
went to the house of Shahwar Khan 
Bakhshi,...he was seized, his two young 
sons, who used always to go in front of 
him reciting the maulud, had their bellies 


ripped open, and he himself was put to death 
with torture. i 


Every man gets [in return] what he has done ; 
He gets back the good or evil that he does. 


Next day, the Musalmans assembled 
demanding the blood of their chief (mugtada, 
priest, exemplary man, t. e., Mahbub Khan), 
went to the mahallas of the Jadbelis, who 
were reported to be Shias, and Hasanabad, 
and began to beat, bind, slay and burn. 
The battle raged for two days, finally the 
assailants gained the victory and put to 
the sword about two to three thousand 
persons there,—among whom a large number 
of Mughal (č. e, Central Asian) travellers 
had alighted,—with many women and 
children. Lakhs of Rupees worth of goods 
were carried off in plunder. For two or 
three days the flames of disturbance blazed 
up, and it is better not to write about 
what was done to this multitude [of 
Victims} in the form of bloodshed and 
destruction of property and of female- 
chastity,—which has been reported by 
reliable witnesses. 


The rioters after finishing [this work] 
went to the house of the Bakhshi and the 
qazi. Mir Shahwar Khan, in utter help- 
lessness, concealed himself in a place where 
he could not be followed. The qazi fled 
away in disguise. They demolished his 
house to its foundations, and carried off 
its bricks one by one by the hand. 
Mumin Khan, after entering the city, 
sent away Mir Ahmad Khan, providing 
him with equipment and escort to 


Yamanabad,...and willynilly made a com- 
_ promise with the people of Kashmir. 





Indian Minorities and Reference to League of Nations 
By Pror. Dr. RADHAKUMUD MOOKERJI 


HERE seems to be a fundamental 
misconception in some quarters in 
relation to the suggestion made by the 

Jindu Mahasabha and some members of the 
‘ound table conference that the Indian mino- 
‘ities problem should be referred to the 
ueague of Nations. For instance, the follow- 
ng appeared in The Times of London on 
Ictober 31 last : ` 


Maulvi Shafee Daoodi, secretary of the All-India 
Moslem Conference and a member of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, in a statement yesterday said : 

“Under Articles 12 and 13 of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, the League is only 
competent to deal with disputes between its 
Member States and not disputes between classes or 
communities within any Member State. Further, 
these articles stand on the general principle that 
only disputes of a legal character, such as treaties, 
damages claimed under treaties and questions of 
law, are suitable for submission to arbitration or 
judicial settlement. This obvious general principle 
also bars the alternative proposals.” 

The proposal to refer the Indian Minority 
Problems to the League of Nations does not 
nean that the arbitration of the League is 
yeing invoked to settle the domestic disputes 
of any state-member of the League. The 
ordposal means i 

(1) That India should be permitted to 
solve her own Minority Problems by the same 
nethod and scheme by which she has herself 
1elped so many Sovereign States and Nations 
of Europe to solve their difficult Minority and 
Racial Problems for the establishment of 
world-peace ; 

(2) That this scheme is embodied in a 
standardized form in what is known as the 
Minorities Guarantee Treaty, which is intended 
for application to Minority Problems all 
over the world and has been already applied 
in nearly twenty different States of Europe, 
including the premier Moslem State of Turkey ; 

(3) That this Scheme of Minority Protec- 
tion was formulated by the collective wisdom 
and. statesmanship of the Allied and Associated 
Powers (including England and India), who, as 
victors in the Great War, proposed its univer- 
sal application as an important: step towards 
world-peace ; ` . 

(4) That, therefore, to this Scheme and 


to all its principles and provisions of Minority 
Protection both India and England are already 
parties, contributories, and signatories ; 

(5) That both India and England have 
with other victorious Powers forming the High 
and Contracting Parties on one side bound 
the other States of Europe like Turkey by 
this Minorities Guarantee Treaty ; 


(6) That the question as to how far the 
proposers of this Treaty like India are them- 
selves bound by it like the Signatory States, 
such as Turkey, had been raised several times 
at the League of Nations by the Signatory 
States-Members of the League and has 
been decided by a Resolution adopted 
at the Sixth Assembly of the League of 
Nations to the effect that all States-Members 
of the League suffering from Minority 
Problems are expected to follow the same 
principles and standards of Minority Protec- 
tion as they have applied to the Signatory 
States ; 


(7) That, in pursuance of this Resolution, 
and the direct commitment and responsibility 
of both England and India in the matter 
of this international Scheme of Minority 
Protection, it is proposed that India should 
be allowed to apply the Scheme to herself 
which has been so effectively applied to other 
States ; ` 

(8) That, even if the different minorities - 
and communities of India agree to go into: 
arbitration or to a judicial tribunal for the 
settlement of their differences, the settlement 
for which India is already responsible in 
Europe as an original member of the League 
ranks as International Law binding upon 
the arbitral body proposed ; and 


(9) That, failing any agreement between 
the different minorities and communities of 
India, if the British Government has to 


intervene for a settlement of their differences, 


that intervention must necessarily be on the 
lines of the League’s Scheme to which the 
British Government is committed in a very 
special manner in respect of its formulation. 
and elaboration. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Books in the following languages vill be noticed: Assamese, Bengali. English, French, German, 


Gujarati, Hindi, Italian, Kanarese, Malayalam. Marathi, Nepali, Oriya, Portuguese, Punjabi, 


Spanish, Tamil, Telugu and Urdu. 
annotations, pamphlets and leaflets, reprints of 


The receipt of books received for review will not be aono ik gge, 
answered. The review of any book is not guaranteed, Books sho: í 
to the Assamese Reviewer, the Hindi Reviewer, the Bengali Reviewer, etc, according 
of the books. No criticisms of book-reviews and notices will be published.—Editor, M. R. 
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NUMBER : THE LANGUAGE OF SCIENCE 

By Tobias Dantzig, Ph.D., Professor of Mathema- 
ties, University of Maryland. (George Allen & 
Onion Lid. London. i 


This is a book which I have read with delight 
and profit, and which I can recommend not only to 
students of mathematical science but also to such 
laymen as are interested in the history of human 
culture in all its aspects. As the author tells us in 
the preface, it neither deals with the technicalities 
of mathematical science for which the layman has a 
horror, nor is it a technical history of the mathe- 
matical science chronicling the dates of important 
discoveries ; the story is here told in plain words 
of the evolution of one, probably the most 
fundamental side, of mathematical culture, from the 
earliest times (Egyptians and Sumerians) to the 
modern age. The style is invigorating, and the 
interest never flags. It reads like a story book, and 
leads the reader from one abstruse idea to another 
in a most fascinating style. 

The author begins with an examination of the number 
sense which is found not only amongst the primitive 
people, but also amongst some animals. He tells us 
how civilized men from the earliest time had attempted 
to develop his ‘number sense’ with the aid of suitable 
symbolisms, and takes us through the attempts of the 
ancient Egyptians, Sumero-Accadians, Greeks and then 
comes to the modern Hindu-Arabic decimal notation. 
Regarding this great discovery, he quotes the opinion 
of one of greatest of mathematicans who ever lived: 

“It is India that gave us the ingenious method 
of expressing all numbers by ten symbols, each 
receiving a value of positions as well as an absolute 
value; a profound and important idea which appears 


so simple to us now tbat we ignore its true merit. , 


But its very simplicity, the great ease which it has 
lent to all computations, puts our arithmetic in the 
first rank of useful inventions: and we shall 
appreciate the grandeur of this achievement the 
more when we remember that it escaped the genius 
of Archimedes and Appollonius, two of the greatest 
men produced by antiquity” (Laplace.) 

It is now fairly certain that the decimal notation 
was invented in India sometime between 400 and 500 
A. D., and introduced to the Arabi¢ world by 
Muhammad Ibn Musa al Chorasami 

It is expressly called the Hindu method by Ibn 
Musa and the subsequent Arabic mathematicians, but 
this has been disputed recently by Kaye. Dr. B. 
Datta of the Calcutta University has however shown 
that Kaye’s arguments are entirely fallacious and 
are due to his ignorance of Sanskrit. It is pleasant 
to notice that the author of the present treatise has 


Sindhi, 


Newspapers, periodicals, school and college text-bools and their 


magazine articles, addresses, etc, will not be noticed, 
nor any queries relateng thereto 
ould be sent to our office, addressec. 


to the language 


not allowed himself to be influenced by the ill- 
conceived arguments of Kaye. 

In the subsequent chapter, the author goes on: 
expounding how the number-concept went on expand- 
ing, how starting from the primitive conception of 
positive integr the concept of negative numbers, 
irrationals, imaginary an composite numbers, 
and transcendentals were successively arrived at, 

He ascribes the discovery of irrational numbers such 
as “root two” to the Pythagorians, whose Universe was 
ruled by numbers. But the principle was found to 
have its limitations as the diagonal of a square was 
found to be incommensurable with its sides. Sridhar- 
acharyya in the 9th century used the irrationals for 
the general solution of quadratic equations and this 
fact was made known to Kurope through the Arab 
mathematicians. The seeds of mathematical science, 
when once sown on the West-European soil 
flourished with a vigour and life which had never 
been witnessed in the East. Regarding this event, the 
author quotes the mathematician Jacobi : 

“History knows a midnight, which we may 
estimate at about 1000 A. D., when the human race 
had lost the arts and sciences even to memory. The 
last twilight of paganism was gone, and yet the new 
day had not begun. Whatever was left “of culture 
in the world was tfound only with the Saracens, and 
a Pope eager to learn studied in disguise at their 
Universities and so became the wonder of the West. 
Finally Christendom, tired of praying to the dead 
bones ‘of the martyrs, flocked to the tomb of the 
Saviour himself only to find for a second time that the 
rave was empty, and that Christ had risen from the 

ead. The mankind too rose from the dead. It 
returned to the activities and the business of life... 
At last, however, the daylight broke, and mankind 
reassured, determined to take advantage of tts gifts 
and to create a knowledge of nature based on in- 


dependent thought,.... The dawn of this day in 
history is known as the Renaissance.” 
Our author - deals. with the development of 


mathematical culture under this Renaissance, of course, 
always taking care to begin with the Greeks. It 
may be remarked in passing that in the Eastern 
countries, the spirit of free enquiry, of which the 
best representatives in India were Mahavir (800 A. D.) 
and Bhaskaracharyya (1060 A.D.), Omar Khayyam 
in Persia (twelfth century), and which later excited the 
wonder ot European savants, was smothered by 
barbarities committed by hordes of various Central 
Asian tribes (Turks and Mongols) in the culture 
lands of India, Persia, and “Mesopotamia, as a 
result of which the light departed out of these lands. 
The new light shed its first lustre on the Italian soil, 
and its first triumph was the solution of the cubic 
equation which was never attempted by Hindus, and 
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‘only unsuccessfully attempted by the famous Omar 
Khayyam, better known as a poet. Italy also 
‘produced Galileo, the creator of the science of Dyna- 
mics, which according to Spengler, is the 
distinctive contribution of West Europe to civilization. 
Our author traces the beginnings of dynamics to the 
‘Sophist school, particularly to Zeno the Eleatic who 
in his famous argument: of Achilles and the tortoise, 
tried to disprove the reality of motion. But Greek 
‘thought, like all ancient thought, was essentially 
‘static. But after this temporary glow, the spirit of 
free enquiry was smothered in Italy by the fanati- 
cal clergy, and the light shifted to West Europe,— 
‘Germany, France, England, and the Scandinavian 
countries. The author traces and takes us through 
the discoveries of infinitesimals, transcendentals, 
quaternions, transfinites, and antimonies etc. etc., 
‘concepts which even to the trained students of 
mathematics are abstruse enough. But his style and 
manner of presentation is such that the interest is 
always kept sustained. The book does not 
presuppose, as he tells us in the introduction, a 
mathematical education, on the part of the reader, but 
it presupposes something which is rarer: a capacity for 
absorbing and appraising ideas. At the present time 
there is a great need for a popular exposition of 
these abstruse ideas as these are being increasingly 
applied to problems of physics. The new quantum 
mechanics of Heisenberg, Dirac and Schrodinger 
makes use of the theory of groups, matrices, 9-numbers, 
and the indication is that results in pure mathematics, 
‘which are supposed by terribly practical-minded people 
to be the products of the disordered brains of some 
cranky geniuses, will find in the years to come 
increasing application in practical problems. No 
example is more striking than the way in which 
Riemann’s four-dimensional non-Euclidian geometry, 
presented as a doctorate thesis in 1853, was found 
63 years later by Einstein to provide the suitable 
symbols for working out his theories of Time and 


Space. , ; bux be 
The reviewer is quite in aggreement with the 
author’s opinion that methods of teaching 


mathematics as practised in schools and colleges is very 
faulty, and instead of creating interest creates a distaste, 
‘as it neglects the cultural side altogether. He recom- 
mends the book for serious study to all students of 
the history of human culture. It will also form an 
excellent supplement to the usual text-books prescribed 
for students taking the honours course in mathematics 
in Indian Universities. 
Meghnad Saha 


THE PLATONIC TRADITION IN ANGLO-SAXON 
PHILOSOPHY 


By John H. Muirhead, LL.D., Professor Emeritus of 
Philosophy in the University of Birmingham. 
(George Allen & Unwin Lid., London.) 


This volume, along with the Philosophy of 
Coleridge by the same author, is an able challenge 
to the current view that the chief and characteristic 
contribution of British philosophy to the speculative 
thought of Europ: lies in the development of 
Empiricism to the time of Mil, Spencer and 
Sidgwick, the seed of which was sown in the thought 
of Bacon, Hobbes and Locke—that ‘this trend was 
broken into by the wave of Kantian and post-Kantian 
Tdealism for a time, to return finally to its own 
fold along lines of its own genius. 
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These two studies reveal to us streams of thought 
flowing concurrently yet undiscovered till the present 
time. Long before the time of Bacon the seeds of 
Platonism had been planted in England by John 
Scotus Erigona. In the early part of the century 
of Hobbes and Locke the revival of Platonic 
philosophy in Italy worked its way through schools 
in Oxford and Cambridge, more so through the 
latter. On the Continent, it is true, the current of 
Idealistic thought awaited Kant for its liberation 
from Cartesian Materialism and Lockian Empiricism, 
whereas on the British soil, thinkers like Coleridge 
were toiling to nurture the seed of Idealism that had 
already been planted. This continuity of Platonic 
tradition is then traced in this work through Ferrier, - 
T. H. Green, Benjamin Jowett down to the present 
time. Though the author makes no pretence of 
furnishing us with a history of English and American 
Idealism, yet linking up a few main periods with no 
apparent continuity in a common trend of thought, 
he succeeds in convincing us of the Platonic tradition 
in Anglo-Saxon philosophy. 

Dewanchand Sarma 


KALIDASA 


A a (Arya Sahitya Bhawan, Calcutta.) 

Written from the esthetic point of view, this 
brilliant and remarkable little book provides the reader 
with a stimulating survey of the ancient thoughts 
in the department of classical literature. It is 
interesting to sce in this neat volume (covering 
only fifty-one pages), issued at a low pres, the 
revival of a form of literature badly needed at the 
present moment. It is really a bracing monograph 
on the characteristic build of Kalidasa’s esthetic 
genius and at once reveals his remarkable position 
in the evolution of India’s cultural life. The book 
points out, and that very ably and _ successfully, the 
temperaments predominant in Valmiki, Vyasa and 
Kalidasa. The author’s comparison of Kalidasa with 
Shakespeare, his times with those’ of the Philosophers 
and Pauranikas deserves notice. The similies have - 
ahars, as is universally known, the sharp and clear 
Kalidasian ring. The book contains the substance 
of Kalidasa’s seasons which, in his opinion, “is the 
first poem in any literature written with the express 
object of describing nature.” Kalidasa in his 
description, he holds, is always more intellectual and 
emotional than spiritual. The more one reads of 
Kalidasa from the pen of Sri Aurobindo, the thinker 
philosopher, critic, and artist, the more avid becomes 
the appetite. We must pay tribute to the highest 
standard of thought and expression it contains. As 
the most penetrating character study and superb 
literary criticism, the book remains unequalled in its 
kind. Fhe book is small but very very weighty. 


- We reckon it as a worthy contribution to literature. 


Amulya Charan Vidyabhusan 


A STUDY OF CONVERSION 
An Enquiry into the development of Christian 
personality by the Rew. L. Wyatt Lang, Vicar of 


St. Marks Church, Plumstead Common. Foreword 
by William Brown, M.D., D.Sc., (George Allen and 
Unwin Lid, London.) Price 10s. 6d. neti. 
Payes. 262. 


The reader will find in this volume much that is 
absorbing and intensely suggestive and helpful in his 
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own individual life. One would like to see more 
light in the description of how individual minds 
develop ideals of conduct and specially of the manner 


in which power is obtained to strive for the ideal.’ 


The author is conscious of the difficulties. In exactly 
the same surroundings, one mind develops one ideal 
and another mind reacts in a different fashion. It is 
ugate that the ultimate explanation is to be found 
in the law of assimilation which goveras “the whole 
development of personality.” And the author would 
leave the problem at that, though he admivs that the 
subject requires further research, We do not feel 
that the author has contributed much to the solution 
of this great problem. We are still in the realm of 
mystery. Further, we doubt if modern psychology 
has thrown any light at all on the mystery of 
conversion. Augustine centuries ago wrote: “Why 
this person and not the other are drawn to Him, no 
one should attempt to judge without running the risk 
of falling into error.” 

As a descriptive account, however, of the whole 
process of conversion, Mr. Lang’s book is lucid, 
systematic and convincing. The accounts of con- 
versions quoted at length are well-chosen and 
illustrative of the points at issue. We should be 
particularly thankful to the author for his insistence 
on the fact that conversion is a process of mental and 
spiritual growth, from childhood to death. “The 
duration of the conversion-process is almost co-termin- 
ous with life’ (p, 253). Conversion is not 
ordinarily a sudden and catastrophic event in a man’s 
life. “The three phases of the» conversion process— 
recognition, decision and activity—normally pass 
smoothly into one another” (page 46). 

Points of supreme interest are raised throrighont 
the book ; one having special relation to us in India 
is the greater frequency of conversions in Christianity 
than in any other religion. “The conversion experience 
is infrequent in pagan religions, owing probably to 
differences in the ideas of God and to depreciation in 
the value of personality......Conversion is indigenous 
in Christianity because of the great value it attaches 
to Christ’s plan for human regeneration” (p. 16) 
The author describes the conversions of Ram- 
krishna and Maharshi Devendra Nath Tagore. We 
are not competent to decide the extent to which 
pagan religions depreciate human personality, but we 
have no hesitation in saying that the most powerful 
urge to return to God is the belief that “He careth 
for us.” If “God careth” we cannot be so worthless. 
The value of human soul, even the most degraded, is 
such that even God is intensely interested in it. He 
loves us with everlasting love. ‘This faith, this 
conviction of God’s everlasting care has broken the 
most obdurate hearts. 

The analysis of the conversion-crisis, of the final 
decision to accept a new standard of life, leads the 
author to make some important observations as to the 
nature and influence of religious education. Mr. Lang 
is obviously not an intellectualist—“An explanation 
of Christian character does not alone induce recogni- 
tion or acceptance : before these are possible a person 
must. give attention and be willing to be interested. 
But when the end is unappreciated, both attention and 
interest are withheld. In this way a large part of 
the influence of both secular and religious education 
is lost” (p. 201). “The devotional or emotional 
aspect of religious education seems to be much more 
important than simple instruction” (p. 33). 

The careful reading of this book has left in us the 
striking impression that the Sin most grievous of 
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which we can be guilty is indecision and insincerity. 
“Sin can be defined as an unrestrained enjoyment of 
instinctive emotions.” The self requires guidance and 
fixation of aim and this is supplied by the choice of 
an ideal. Drifting along kills personality. “Without 
decision religion becomes inept. The attitude of 
recognition without acceptance is delusive” (p, 257), 
The expression brings to our minds the following 
question: What are we to think of those who admire 
and recognize in Jesus Christ an ideal of life and 
yet do not accept Him? An aesthetic satisfaction 
will never supply the creative energy that will produce. 


a new creature. 
P. G. Bridge 


REPORT OF THE LINDSAY COMMISSION 
(yom Universtiy Press.) Pp. miii+ 388. Price 
3s. 6d. 


“Cest magnifique, mais ce mest pas la gare” 
(railway station), was the remark of a Frenchman 
on seeing the Albert Memorial Hall in London, and 
it often happens that the admired monuments of one 
age become objects of scorn in the next. The. 
Lindsay Report has unfortunately all the marks of 
a monumental work, both in its contents, and also 
in its get-up, which latter is, however, below the usual 
standards of the Oxford Press, no fewer than eight pages 
being left blank (pp. 66,67,70,71;74,75,78,79). The tone of 
the whole report is given by two significant sentences 
which occur at the beginning. “We knew that if 
we should advocate a radical revision of policy we 
had no power whatever to bind those who appointed 
us to accept our findings and no certainty that 
when they considered our report they would be 
convinced by it. We were aware that if the danger 
we should suggest should be realized, if we recommend- 
ed a radical reconsideration of policy which those 
who appointed us could not accept, we should only 
haye done something to discredit a policy which 
we could not ‘change’ (pp. 7-8). Now, the whole 
idea of appointing a commission is that it should 
first investigate, and then report the defects it has 
discovered, and offer suggestions whereby the defects 
may be remedied. So far as the defects 
reported by the Commission go, they were surely 
sufficiently obvious long before it was appointed ; 
then as regards the remedies suggested, these 
are naturally governed. by the two sentences 
quoted above. The chief idea of the Lindsay Commis- 
sion is that the colleges should try to obtain greater . 
prestige, and therefore greater influence in the uni- 
versities, by instituting research departments, and 
the financial difficulty of supporting such depart- 
ments is slurred over in some sentences of optimistic 
verbosity. That the appointment of the Commission 
led to a great increase in the clerical work of the 
colleges is obvious from the statistics given in the 
appendix, which however need not be considerd too 
seriously as they have not been worked out on a 
common basis ; that the Report will lead to the 
appointment of some new Committee which will 
demand further statistics is probable; that any 
ood will come from this increase in the work of 
the already overworked college staffs, is doubtful. 
Until the colleges, or college authorities are willing to 
undertake the risks and responsibilities of leadership by 
striking out in fresh directions, the Christian colleges 
in India will remain as they are ab present, mm 
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some cases better, in some cases worse, than the 
Government colleges. 


Christopher Ackroyd 


STUDIES IN 
EXCHANGE, 1931. 
By H. L. Chablani, M. A. Price Rs. 6. Pp. 260.. 


` This book is largely based upon lectures delivered 
by the author to the University students on Indian 
currency problems during 1921-27. It is in a way 
an advanced treatment of the subject of Indian 
currency and exchange which the author dealt 
with in his previous publication on “Indian Currency, 
Banking and Exchange.” 

The author advocates currency reform through 
the maintenance of (a) convertibility of rupees and 
notes into gold bullion, and (b) the demonetization 
of the British sovereign, amalgamation of the paper 
currency and gold standard reserves, creation of a 
central bank to assume control of currency and credit 
and stabilizing the gold value of the rupee. 

In the line of argument the author has taken up 
for all these topics, he has our full sympathy if not 
entire support. We are sure after the recent 
happenings the author will himself modify some of 
his views and cease to be so insistent on the 
maintenance of an impartial attitude for which he 
appears to be very anxious in this publication. As a 
guide to the students and to those desiring an 
elementary introduction to the cone subject of 
Indian currency and exchange this book should 
prove valuable. The author does not unequivocally 
support’ the claims of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
for a revision of the Ratio and yet his suggestion 
for the stabilization of the gold value of the rupee 
ean have no other meaning and necessary consequence 
than an alteration in the Ratio. In this respect the 
author seems to have neglected the true implications 
of his suggestions. Any way, Professor Chablani 
deserves to be congratulated for his timely studies. 


INDIAN CURRENCY, FINANCE AND 
EXCHANGE, 1929. 


By H. L. Chablani, M. A. Trice Rs. 8. Pp. 165. 


‘This is a small compendium of studies by Mr. 
ee into the field of Indian currency, finance 
an 
book noted above, it is hardly necessary to ask the 
“public to go through the previous publication by the 
same author. There is only one thing attractive 
about this little book, vix., that it gives in a nut-shell 
the theory of money and short account of the 
Indian monetary and banking system. 


‘THEORIES OF POPULATION FROM RALEIGH 
TO ARTHUR YOUNG. 


By John Boner, M. A, LL. D, P. B. A. 
Pp. 253. (George Allen and Unwin Lid.) 


The problems of population have offered insuper- 
able difficulties to students of Economies in all ages. 
The latest studies in this connection have given a 
definitely new outlook. Dr. Boner has presented a 
very learned study tracing the development of 
thoughts on population from Raleigh to Arthur 
Young. 

This book consists mainly of lectures, given.at 
University College, London, during February and 
March 1929, dealing with the thought and theories of 
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Price 10s. 


exchange. After the publication of his latest’ 
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leading men of the th and 18th centuries in 
England on the subjects of population and vital 
statistics. 

This is a very useful work on Demography. Dr. 
Boner begins with Raleigh in an atmosphere of 
plantations, plagues and wars. From Raleigh we 
learn to regard the race but to forget the individual. 
Bacon taught us to rely on a strong Yeomanry. 
Then came Hobbes who by inspiring everyone else 
to write against him caused a large addition to the 
stock of our knowledge. Harrington saw the sucking 
power of the cities. John Graunt in his memorable 
“Observations” expounded the true power of popula- 
tion within and without walls of cities to fight the 
plague. Graunt made a distinctive contribution 
towards the study of large numbers. Pettey was of 
considerable’ help in bringing into use the figures of 
countries. Then came Halley who presented better 
figures and the doctrine of chances received better 
handling. Johan Peter Sussmilch, the father of 
German Demography, made the most of every figure 
that he got whether on the Continent or in England. 
To him Hume is a better guide than Montesquieu. 
This is his link with Hume, who is more economist 
than demographer. Richard Price may 


of England’s population. But he stimulates other 
men to think on the subject. Arthur Young, the 
last in the chain, is the most practical and convincing. 
He took over the whole theory of population and 
studied it in its relation to general economic theory. 


Nalinaksha Sanyal 


PANORAMIC INDIA 


Sixty-four Panoramie photographs by W. R. Wallace. 
Introduction and notes by Kanama Lal: H. Vaki, 
B.A.,LL.B. (D. B. Taraporevala Sons & Co., Bombay). 


The author (or should we say photo-artist) and 
the publisher are to be felicitated on this beautiful 
production. This is probably the first production 
of its kind sponsored by, an Indian publishing 
concern. Although the printing—evidently by the 
Rotogravure process—has been in Germany, that 


does not detract from the value of the publishers | 


enterprise. 

Mr. Vakil’s notes add to the value of this book 
to the artist and the art-lover. 

Some of the photographs, as for example No. 17— 
Benares, No. 32—Ajanta, and No. 46—-Udaipur carry 
new revelations of beauty by their novel presentation 
of familiar scenes. 


K. N. Chatterjee 


THE SCIENTIFIC 
EDUCATION 
By the late Prof. G. M. Chiplunkar, B. A, S. T C. D. 


(Bom), M, A. (U.S. A), Fellow of the Indian 
Women’s University, Poona. 


The late Prof. Chiplunkar was a student of 
sociology and a close associate of Dr. Barve in the 
work of woman’s education. This book, published 
after his death, is the result of these two prominent 
interests In his life; for it attempts to study the 
aes of women’s education in India on a scientific 
asis. i 

Professor Chiplunkar belonged to the generation 
of social reformers who, after their first period of 
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be called , 
somewhat reactionary in his attitude to the question. 
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worship of the West, went to the other extreme of 
total condemnation of everything western. The first 
part of the book is, therefore, devoted to a detailed 
eriticism of the present system of higher education 
‘of women prevalent in the West, which, he ries to 
prove with the help of medical and psychological 
authorities, has resulted in the masculinazation of 
women, the break-up of the home and the total 
unfitness of the modérn educated women for ‘the 
duties of wifehced and motherhood. | ; 

The second part of the book is constructive. It 
contains a plea for a separate women’s university 
in India, where girls are to be educated solely with 
. the purpose of preparing them for the _ duties of 
wifehood and. motherhood in their future lives. “To 
Indian women no education is more valuable than 
the education for home-making,” says the author, 
adding that “wifehood and mo.herhood are the two 
great careers open to: our, Indian women and child- 
widows.” Women’s education Professor Chiplunkar 
would make strictly vocational, and the vocations 
he would restrict to wifehood and motherhood. 
Except for this general principle that women’s 
education is to be aimed only at preparing them as 
fit wives and mothers, and not also as perfect women 
with fuller inner and outer lives—Prof. Chiplunkar 
gives some valuable suggestions regarding the 
syllabus, the hours of study and the ideal educational 
conditions for growing girls. i ; 

The “problem of women’s education is one of the 
most vital problems in India at the present day. 
Prof. Chiplunkar’s book on the subject, though 
biassed, is to be welcomed as an earnest attempt at 


ine t blem. 
tackling the problem Asha Adhikari 


VASIKARANA TANTRAM OR -THE ART OF 
CONTROLLING OTHERS 


By Swami Premananda Yoge (M. S. Ramulu & Co., 
Rayapuram, Madras.) Pp. 283+ait, price Rs. 3. 


This book is a curious hotchpotch of Eastern and 
Western occultism. It gives instructions or 
the development of “soul force” by the practice of 
universal love. “Thoughts of human beings acting on 
tbe invisible matter and surrounding and inter- 
penetrating them, creating eddies, that may be compared 
to charged electric batteries.” The author gives 
specific directions to develop the “controlling look” 
which compels others to obey ones wishes. Perhaps 
the most entertaining description refers to the method 
of “taming a violent husband.” It would be an 
interesting psychological study to find out why books 


of this type generally find their publishers in 
Madras. 
G. Bose 
BENGALI 
KALIDASER GALPA, OR TALES FROM 
KALIDAS 


By Raghunath Mallik, MA. With a foreword by 
Rabindranath Tagore. (Prabasi Press, 120-2, Upper 
Oireular Road, Catcatta.) Price Rs. 3. 

This handsomely got-up volume tells in Bengali 
prose the stories of seven works of the immortal 
Sanskrit poet Kalidas, namely, Kemara-sambhava, 
Raghuvamsa, Nalodaya, Meghaduta, Vikramorvasiyam, 
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- (1885), 
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Malavikagnimitra and Abhijnana-Sokuntalam. He 
has .told the stories in a popular and interesting 
style, retaining at the same time in some passages 
the beauty of the great poet’s similes. The book 
will give those who cannot read and understand the 
original of Kalidas easily, some idea of the charm of 
his stories within a brief compass. It also contains 
a paper on the times of Kalidas by the author. 
There are many interesting line-drawings printed 
with-the text and twelve illustrations in ‘colour by 
some of the best artists of Bengal. The cloth cover 
is gorgeous with a design in gold. The pale pink 
Jacket is still more charming with its design printed 
in black and blue and gold, the deer being in gold. 


X. 


MARATHI 
SELECTIONS FROM THE PESHWA DAFTAR 


No. 16. The Bassein Campaign 1737-1739. Pp. 
142 and one map. (Re 1.8 as.) No. 17, Shahu and 
Bajirao, Administrative. Pp. 184 and two plates of 
facsimile of handwriting (Re 1. 9 as) (Government 
Central Press, Bombay.) 


The importance of the 16th Part lies in its giving 
the Maratha side of the war (1737—1740) which is 
“justly considered ‘as one of the greatest exploits of 
the Marathas.” In it “the losses to the Portuguese 
amounted to nearly the whole of the northern 
provinces, from Varseva to Daman... with 340 
villages and a revenue of over £ 2,500. They lost 
besides Bassein, eight cities; 20 fortresses.-..the 
famous island of Salsette where was situated the 
fortress of Thana...In Goa they lost Salsette (southern.) 
On the Goanese continent Bardes was also lost... 
The value of the implements of war, ammunition 
etc. lost in the various fortresses, cities, and 
ships, exceeded £250,000; exclusive of 593 pieces of 
artll The expenses [to the Goa Government] 
during two years of the war amounted to £230,000.” 
(Danvers’s Engue in India, ii. 412. 

The hero of the campaigns in the “North” (i. e. 
Daman) was Chimnaji Appa, brother of the Peshwa 
Baji Rao I., and the many despatches addressed to 
him which are here’ printed for the first time cive 
many personal details and unknown episodes, enabling 
us to fill in the outline of the narrative known 
before. The treaties which concluded this war 
between the Portuguese and the Marathas are given 
in their Portuguese version in J. F. J. Biker's’ 
Colleccao de Tratados e concertos dè pazes, Vol. VI 
pp. 202—220. The translation was done by 
Senhor Bogoná Camotin, whose knowledge of 
Sanskrit is evidenced by the fact that he renders 
Shahu-nripater-harsha-nidhin by Raza  Xahu Rey, 
Thesouro de alegria without the mark of the genitive 
case |! The ofiginal Marathi texts of these treaties 
are said by Biker to be preserved in the Archivo 
da India, livro 1 degree Pazes. It would be interesting 
if any scholar in Goa prints them as a supplement 
to this volume. 

Part . 17, Shahu and Bajirao 
is equally interesting’ and 
another point of view. The 7 
aptly remarks, “The publication of Wesley’s letters 
adds to our knowledge of his character by intimate 
personal touches rather than by any striking novelty 
of opinion or action.” This sentence almost exactly 
describes the nature of the volume before us. We 


7 (Administrative) 
important, but from 
Times in a recent issue 
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say ‘almost’, because we can never forget that Shahu 
and Baji Rao I were both of them makers of 
Maratha history, at a very critical epoch in the 
destiny of that nation, and a correct knowledge of 
their character and policy—which the present 
volume gives in such detail—is indispensable to a 
true interpretation of the facts of Maratha history. 
To put it briefly, Shahu appears at the end of the 
volume, not the “sleeping partner’ and semi-imbecile 
puppet on the throne that popular tradition has so 
long represented him to have been, but a very 
active, wide awake and dutiful sovereign. The varied 
importance of this volume cannot be. over-estimated. 
The Bombay Government deserve the thanks of 
all parts of India for this liberal contribution to our 
historical knowledge. 
Jadunath Sarkar 


SITA. 
A Novel by Mr. Ramrao S. Manepatil, M.A., LL. B. 
Shapura, Baroda, Price Rs. 2. 

Sita, a delightful novel from the pen of Sjt. R. S. 
Manepatil is.a very welcome addition to the current 
Marathi literature. The plot or theme of the 
novel is well conceived and very intelligently executed. 
Interest is sustained without interruption from start 
to finish and sentiments expressed through some of 
the characters in the book are as admirable as is the 
manner of their portrayal. The author’s official lite 
in a premier State affords him a splendid opportunity 
of lee Bes the rural conditions and the problems that 
confront the rural populace. Consequently the author 
has been successful in presenting a vivid picture and 
thereby emphasizing with force the necessity for 
individual as well as concerted effort in the social, 
economic and political uplift of the rural population. 
which is the real backbone of the country. 

The author’s style may lack something of the 
admirable simplicity of language but there is much to 
commend in the brevity and lucidity of his expressions 
which amply compensate for the former drawback. 
On the whole the book affords very pleasant reading 
inasmuch as it keeps up an unflagging interest 
throughout its perusal. That the author, over 
preoccupied as he must be in his official life, should 
have found time for such literary pursuits is highly 
commendable. The Marathi reading world will expect: 
more such efforts from the author. We wish the 
book had been more cheaply priced to be within the 
reach of the common folk. 


R. M. K. 

GUJARATI 

SWARAJYA NE SANSKRATE 
By Prof. J. B. Durkal, MA., of the M. T. B. 


Arts College, Surat. Printed at the Shankar | Printing 
Press, Surat. Cloth bound. Pp. 324. Price Rs. 2 
(1931) 

Prof. Durkal’s activities are many-sided, but a 
couple of common features always colour them, they 
are observation and thoughtfulness, The rapidly 
changing political problems of our country have 
inspired him to ‘write this book, which consists of 
a number of short and long essays, on subiects 
bearing on the present political ferment. He, like 
most of us, is not only for Swarajya but also for 
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surajya, good government, 4e., a Rajya (rule) under 
which the different creeds and cultures, Hindu, 
Muslim, Sikh, Jain, Parsi, Christian, should take 
their proper place side by side and flourish. The 
panacea that he finds for ending the present chaotic 
conditions in India and her future uplift is education, 
not education imparted on present (Western) lines, 


but an entire overhaul of this system. The author - 


believes in old Indian culture and therefore naturally 


harks back to the “old strong principles,” which 


should be “proclaimed by beat of drum.” He has, 
for the benefit of those who do not know Gujarati, 
contributed a brief “Review in ees of the present. 
political problems,” which is full of thought. People 
may not agree with all his views but all the same 
the compilation is a valuable contribution io the 
political literature of the day. 


SAUBHAGYA RATRI, PART I. 


By Thakkur Narayan Visanjt and Bhimashankar 


Bhuralal Sharma. Printed at the Arya Sudharak 
Press, Baroda. Cardboard Cover, pp. 222. Price 
Rs. 2. (1931) 


Saubhagya rairt, is the first night of the honey- 
moon of a newly wedded couple, and Pandit Krishna- 
kant Malaviya has hung on that peg, a number of 
pieces of advice to the bride as to how she should 
conduct herself or behave on the threshold of her 
married life In a series of letters in Hindi 
and addressed by her friend to the bride, a number 
of subjects have been handled, the combined aim 
and effect of which is to make the bride an ideal 
housekeeper and wife ; no aspect of the household 
or domestic life of a Hindu is left untouched ; 
illustrations from the literatures of the East and 
the West have been used to reinforce the truths 
told by the writer. Panditji’s own foreword is a very 
clear ‘exposition of .the matter, and the capable 
translators have been fortunately able to preserve 
this ‘force and effectiveness of the original Hindi: 
this is what makes this book valuable. 


K. M. J. 
VANAR SENA NI VATO 


Mr. Keshavprasad C. Desai, 
Amarsi, Amedabad.) Re. 1. 


Vanar Sena Ni Vato is the catching title of a 


B.A, LL. B. (Jivanlal 


collection of interesting short stories for children 
by Sjt. Keshavprasad Desai. Vanar Sena was a 
very fitting epitaph given to the army of the 


juveniles during the civil disobedience campaign 
in 1980-31 and the Sena formed a very peculiar 
phase of the great national struggle. Mr. Desai 
has, therefore, very happily chosen the title of his 
new book. ae 

Mr. Desai has made a creditable contribution to 
the attempt in this particular direction and seems 
to have developed a special faculty for juvenile 
literature. His delightful stories presented here in a 
well got-up book make very pleasant reading to 
children. The book is an opportune publication and 
places within the reach of every parent a suitable 
gift for their children at a ridiculously cheap 
price, as the book is cloth-bound and printed in 
thick, antique paper in bold types. The author 
deserves congratulations from and gratitude of the 
little world. 

R. M. K. 
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ABINDRANATH Tagore is our greatest 
poet and prose-writer. Son of a 
Maharshi (a “great seer”), and himself 
a seer and sage, he . belongs to a family 
the most gifted in Bengal in the realms of 
religion, philosophy, literature, music, pain- 
ting, and the histrionic art. There is no 
department of Bengali literature - that he 
has touched which he has not adorned, 
elevated, and filled with inspiration and 
lighted up by the lustre of his genius. 
Difficult as it undoubtedly would be to give 
an exhaustive list of his multifarious achieve- 
ments from, early youth upwards—for his 
is a many-sided and towering personality, 
even the departments of literature and 
knowledge which he has touched and adorned 
would make a pretty long list. The late 
Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri, M. A., 
D. Litt, C.I. E, said of the Poet in the 
course of his presidential address at the 
preparatory mecting for the Tagore Septua- 
genary Celebrations : 

“He has tried all phases of literature—couplets, 
stanzas, short poems, Jonger pieces, short stories, longer 
stories, fables, novels an rose romances, dramas, 
farces, comedies and tragedies, songs, operas, kirtans, 
palas, and, last but not least, lyric poems. He has 
succeeded in every phase of literature he has touched, 
but he has succeeded in the last phase of literature 
beyond measure. His essays are illuminating, his 
sarcasms biting, his satires piercing. His estimate 

of old poets is deeply appreciative, and his gramma- 


tical and lexicographical speculations go further 
inward than those of most of us.” 


Tennyson, in his poem addressed to 
Victor Hugo, called that great French 
author “Victor in Drama, Victor in Romance, 
Cloud-weaver of phantasmal hopes and fears,” 
“Lord of human tears,’ “Child-lover,’” and 
“Weird Titan by thy winter weight of years 
as yet unbroken...... ” All these epithets 
and many more can be rightly applied to 
Rabindranath Tagore. l 

Many works and some kinds of works 
of Rabindranath in Bengali have not yet 
been translated into English or thence into 
other Western and Eastern languages. In 


‘of reading 


vee” Rabindranath Tagore 
a By RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 


the translations, moreover, much, if not all, 
of the music, the suggestiveness, the unde- 
finable associations clustering round Bengali 
words and phrases, and the aroma, racy of 
Bengal and, India, of the original has been 
lost. No doubt, the translations of the poems 
and dramas—particularly when done by 
the poet himself, have often gained in 
directness, in the beauty and sublimity of 
simplicity, and in the music and strength 
belonging to the English or other language 
of the translations. But admitting all this, 
one is still constrained to observe that, for 
a correct estimate and full appreciation of 
Rabindranath’s intellectual and literary 
powers, his gifts and genius, it is necessary 
to study both his original works in Bengali 


and their English translations as well 
as his original works in English 
like Personality, Sadhana, and The 
Religion of Man. What high estimates - 


of Tagore as an author many competent 
judges have formed without the advantage 
his Bengali works, will 
appear when the Golden Book of Tagore 
is published. By way of giving a foretaste 
of such estimates, L may quote the following 
from Sir ©. V. Raman’s speech at the 
preparatory meeting for the Tagore Septuage- 
nary Celebrations : 


“The award of the Nobel Prize for Literature 
generally causes dissatisfaction; for many question 
the justice of the award. It is a difficult task to 
make satisfactory awards every year for poets ; for 
poets are rarer than scientists, and good poets are 
rarer still. If awards, for literature were made every 
twenty ycars, preferably once in a century, Rabindra- 
nath was certain to becbosen.” 


The music of his verse, and often of his 
prose as well, which fills the outer ear is but 
anccho of the inner harmony of humanity 
and the universe—“the music of the 
spheres”—which exists at the heart of things 


-and which he has caught and made manifest 


by his writings. How wonderfully full of 
real life and colour and motion and varicty 
they are! His hymns and sermons and some 
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of his other writings let us unconsciously 
into the secret of his access to the court of the 
King of kings, nay to His very presence, 
and of his communion with Him. Thence 
he has brought us the message: “Be lovingly 
one with humanity, one with all things that 
live, one with the universe, one with ME.” 
His hymns and other writings in a spiritual 
vein have, therefore, brought healing to many 
a troubled soul. 

Insight and imagination are his magic 
wands, by whose power. he roams where 
he will and leads his readers thither, too. 
In his works Bengali literature has 
outgrown its provincial character and has 
become fit to fraternize with world literature. 
Universal currents of thought and spirituality 
have flowed into Bengal through his writings. 

In philosophy he is not a system-builder. 
He is of the line of our ancient religio- 
philosophical teachers whose religion and 
philosophy are fused components of one 
whole. Both his poetry and prose embody 
his philosophy—the latest prose-work in 
English being The Religion of Man. 

But he is not simply a literary man, though 
his eminence as an author is such ‘ that for 
a foreigner the Bengali language would be 
worth learning for his writings alone: 

It does not in the least detract from his 
work as a musician to admit that he is not 
an ustad or “expert” in mnsic, as that term 
is understood in common parlance. He 
has such a seusitive ear that he appears to 
live in two worlds—one, the world of visible 
forms and colours, and another, the world 
yf sound-forms and sound-colours. His 
musical genius and instinct are such that his 
ichievement in that art has extorted the 
admiration of many “experts.” This is said 
20b with reference only to his numerous hymns 
ind patriotic and other. songs and to his 
thrilling, sweet, soulful and rapt singing in 
lifferent periods of his life, but also in 
zonnection with what he has done for 
absolute music. He is not only the author 
of the words of his songs, possessed of rare 
lepth of meaning and suggestiveness and 
yower of inspiration, but is also the creator 
xf what may be called new airs and tunes. 

I had the good fortune to be present at 
some of the meetings in Germany and 
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Czechoslovakia where he recited 
his poems. His recitations were such that 
even when the poems recited were in 
Bengali and hence not understood by the 
audience, he had to repeat them several times 
at the earnest request of the hearers. 
Those who have heard him read his addresses 
and deliver his extempore speeches and 
sermons in Bengali know how eloquent 
he could be as a speaker, though his delivery 
in years past was often so rapid and his 
sentences branched out in such bewildering 
luxuriance as to make him the despair of 
reporters. 

He is a master and a consummate teacher 
of the histrionic art. Those who have seen 
him appear in leading rôles in many of 
his plays have experienced how natural and 
elevating acting can be. From the prime 
of his manhood upwards he has been in 
the habit of reading out his new poems, 
discourses, short stories, plays and novels to 
select circles. On such occasions, too, his 
elocution and histrionic talents come into 
full play. 

If, as observed by Mr. V. N. Mehta, LCS, 
as president of the last Allahabad University 
Music Conference, it is true that “the credit 
of reviving music in public for respectable 
women goes to Bengal and the Brahma 
Samaj,” part of that credit belongs to 
Rabindranath Tagore and his family. The 
Tagore family and Rabindranath have also made 
it possible for girls and women of respectable 
classes to act. The poet has also rehabilitated 
in Bengal dancing by respectable girls and 
women as a means of self-expression and 
innocent amusement and play. Like some 
kinds of songs, acting and dancing of 
some sorts can be of a degrading character. 
But all singing, acting and dancing are not 
necessarily bad, and should not, therefore, be 
indiscriminately condemned. 

Tagore’s patriotic songs are characteristic. 
They are refined and restrained, and free 
from bluff, bravado, bluster and boasting. 
Some of them twine their tendrils round 
the tenderest chords of our hearts, some 
enthrone the Motherland as the Adored in 
the shrine of our souls, some sound as a 
clarion call to our drooping spirits filling us 
with hope and the will to do and dare and 


some of 
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suffer, some call on us to have the lofty 
courage to be in the minority of one ; but in 
none are heard the clashing of interests, the 
warring passions of races, or the echoes of old, 
unhappy, far-off historic strifes and conflicts. 
In many of those written during the 
stirring times of the Swadeshi agitation in 
Bengal a couple of decades ago, the poet 
spoke out with a directness .which is missed 
in many of his writings, though not in the 
“Katha-O-Kahini” ballads which make the 
heart beat thick and fast and the blood 
tingle and leap and course swiftly in our 
veins. — i 

To Andrews Fletcher of Salton, a famous 
Scottish patriot, is attributed the authorship 
of the observation that “if a man were 
permitted to make all the ballads, he need not 
care who should make the laws of a nation.” 
He is generally quoted, however, as having 
said so with respect to songs. Both ballads 
and songs have’ much to do with the making 
of nations. Rabindranath’s songs and ballads 
‘—-the former to a greater extent than the 
latter, have been making Bengal to no small 
-extent and will continue to mould the 
character of Bengalis, literate and illiterate, 
town-dwellers and village folk, and their 
culture and civilization. But itis not merely 


asa maker of songs that he has taken 
part in the Swadeshi movement. His 
‘ socio-political addresses, the annual fairs 


suggested or organized by him, are part 
of the same national service. He has worked 
earnestly for the revival of weaving and 
other arts and crafts of the country— 
particularly village arts and crafts, and 
«contributed his full share to making education 
in India Indian as well as human and 
humane in the broadest sense, and to the 
sanitation, reconstruction, reorganization and 
rejuvenation of villages. Even official reports 
have praised him as a model landlord for 
his activities in these directions in his estate. 

His scheme of constructive non-co-opera- 
tion, as outlined in his “Swadeshi Samaj,” 
.ete., was part of his Swadeshi movement 
polities. The “no-tax” campaign adumbrated 
in his play Paritran (“Deliverance”) and 
the joyful acceptance of suffering’ and chains 
by his Dhananjay Bairagi were his idea 
-of what political leaders should do. 
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As he has denounced Nationalism in 
his book of that name, taking the word to 
mean that organized form of a people which is 
meant for its selfish aggrandizement, even at 
the expense of other peoples by foul, cruel 
and unrighteous means, and as he is among 
the chief protagonists of Internationalism, his 
profound and all-sided love of the Mother- 
land has sometimes not been evident perhaps 
to superficial observers. But those who know 
him and his work and the literature 
he has created, know that he loves his land 

“with love far-brought 

From out the storied Past, and used 

Within the Present, but transfused 

: Thro’ future time by power of thought.” 

His penetrating study of and insight into 
the history of India and Greater India 
have strengthened this love. 

In his patriotism there is no narrowness, 
no chauvinism, no hatred or contempt for 
the foreigner. He believes that India has 
a message and a mission, a special work 
entrusted to her by Providence. But he 
has never denied that other countries, 
too, may have their own special messages 
and missions. He does not dismiss the 
West with a supercilious sneer, but wishes 
the East to take what it should and can 
from the West, not like a beggar without 
patrimony or as an adopted child, but as a 
strong and healthy man may take wholesome 
food from all quarters and assimilate it. 
This taking on the part of ‘the East from 
the West, moreover, is the reception of 


stimulus and impetus, more than or rather 
.than learning, borrowing or imitation. 


The 
West, too, can derive advantage from contact 
with the East, different from the material 
gain of the plunderer and the exploiter. 
The study of his writings and utterances 
leaves us with the impression that the 
West can cease to dominate in the East only 
when the latter, fully awake, self-knowing, 
self-possessed and self-respecting, no longer 
requires any blister or whip and leaves no 
department of life and thought largely 


unoccupied by its own citizens. 


His hands reach out to the West and 
the East, to all humanity, not as those of a 
suppliant, but for friendly grasp and salute. 


_He is among the foremost reconcilers of 
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races and continents. He has renewed 
India’s cultural connection with Japan, China 
and Islands-India by his visits to those 
lands. 


In spite of the cruel wrongs inflicted on 
India by the British mation, and whilst 
condemning such wrong-doing unsparingly, 
he has never refrained from being just and 
even generous in his estimate of the British 
people. 

His politics are concerned more with 
character-building than with the more vocal 
manifestations of that crowded department of 
national activity. Freedom he prizes as 
highly aad ardently as the most radical 
politician, but his conception of freedom 
is full and fundamental. To him the 
chains of inertness, cowardice and ignorance, 
of selfishness and  pleasure-seeking, of 
superstition and lifeless custom, of the 
authority of priestcraft and letter of 
scripture, constitute our bondage no less than 
the yoke of the stranger, which is largely 
a consequence and a symptom. He prizes 
and insists upon the absence of external 
restraints. But this does not constitute 
the whole of his idea of freedom. There should 
be inner freedom also, born of self-sacrifice, 
enlightenment, self-purification and self- 
control. This point of view has largely 
moulded his conception of the Indian political 
problem and thebest method of tackling 
it. He wishes to set the spirit free, to give 
it wings to soar, so that it may- have largeness 
of vision and a boundless sphere of activity. 
He desires that fèar should “be cast out. 
Hence his politics and his spiritual ministra- 
tions merge in each other. 

Age and bodily infirmities have not made 
him a reactionary and obscurantist. His spirit 
is ever open to new light. He continues 
to be a progressive social reformer. His 
intellectual powers are still at their height. 
His latest poetic creations of the month— 
perhaps one may safely say, of the week or 
the day—do not betray any dimness of 
vision, any lack of inspiration: or fertility, 
nor are there in them any signs of repetition. 
He continues to be among our most active 
writers. This is for the joy of creation and self- 
expression and fraternal giving, as he loves his 
kind, and human intercourse is dear to his soul. ` 
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His ceaseless and extensive reading in very 
many diverse subjects, including some out-of- 
the way sciences and crafts, and his travels in 
many continents enable him to establish ever 
new intellectual and spiritual contacts, to be 
abreast of contemporary thought, to keep pace 
with its advance and with the efforts of man to 
plant the flag of the conscious master in the 
realms of the unknown—bhimself being one of 
the most sanguine and dauntless of intellectual 
and spiritual prospectors and explorers. 

When Curzon partitioned Bengal against 
the protests of her people, he threw himself 
heart and soul into the movement for the 
self-realization and 
people in all possible ways. But when 
popular resentment and despair led to the 
outbreak of terrorism, he was the first to utter 
the clearest note of warning, to assert that 
Indian nationalism should not stultify and 
frustrate itself by recourse to violence. He 
has been equally unsparing in his condemna- 
tion of the predatory instincts and activities 
of nations, whether of the military or of the 
economic variety. He has never believed that 
war can ever-be ended by the pacts of robber 
nations so long as they do not repent and 
give up their wicked ways and the spoils 
thereof. The remedy lies in the giving up of 
greed and the promotion of neighbourly feelings 
between nation and nation as between indivi- 
dual men. Hence the poet-seer has 
repeatedly given in various discourses and 
contexts his exposition of the ancient text 
of the Ishopanishad : 


Smnarafadasa aqlga saat HTL | 
aa Bet Bata at ga: weafeagay | 


“Everything that exists in this universe is 
pervaded by God. Discarding evil thought 
and earthly greed, enjoy the bliss of God; 
do not covet anybody’s wealth.” 

In pursuance of this line of thought, while 
the poet has expressed himself in un- 
ambiguous language against the use of violence 
by the party in power in Russia, and while 
he still holds that private property has its 
legitimate uses for the maintenance and 
promotion of individual freedom and indivi- 
dual self-creation and self-expression and. 
for social - welfare, he sees and states clearly 


self-expression of the ’ 


i 
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the advantages of Russian collectivism, as will 
be evident from his following cabled reply 
to Professor Petrov, of V. O. K. S., Moscow: 

“Your success is due to turning the tide 
of wealth from the individual to collective 
humanity.” 

As an educationist, he has preserved in 
his ideal of Visvabharati, the international 
university, the spirit of the ancient ideal of 
the tapovanas or forest retreats of the 
Teachers of India—its simplicity, its avoidance. 
of softness and luxury, its insistence on purity 
and chastity, its spirituality, its practical 
touch with nature, and the free play that it 
gave to all normal activities of body and 
soul. While the ancient spirit has been thus 
sought to be kept up, there is in this open- 
air institution at Santiniketan no cringing 
to mere forms, however hoary with antiquity. 
The Poet’s mental outlook is universal. He 
claims for his people all knowledge and 
culture, Whatever its origin, as their province. 
Hence, while he wants the youth of India of 
both sexes to be rooted in India’s past and 


to draw sustenance therefrom, while he has ‘ 


been practically promoting the culture of the 
principal religious communities of India as 
far as the resources of the institution permits, 
he bas also extended a friendly invitation and 
welcome to the exponents of foreign cultures 
as well. This has made it possible, for any 
who may so desire, to pursue the study 
‘of comparative religion at Santiniketan. 
He wants that there should be no 
racialism, no sectarian and caste and colour 
prejudice in his institution. 
Visvabharati stands for neither merely 
literary, nor for merely vocational education, 
but for both and more. Tagore wants both 
man the knower and man the maker. 
He wants an intellectual as well as an artistic 
and aesthetic education. He wants the growth 
of a personality equal to meeting the demands 
of society and solitude alike. Santiniketan 
now comprises a primary and a high school, a 
college, a school of graduate research, a school 
of painting and modelling and of some crafts, 
a music school, a school, of agriculture and 
village welfare work, a co-operative bank 
with branches and a public health institute. 
The poet’s idea of a village is that it should 
combine all its beautiful and healthy rural 
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characteristics with the amenities of town 
life necessary for fulness of life and efficiency. 
Some such amenities have already been 
provided in his schools. For want of 
adequate resources, it has not yet been 
possible to teach the sciences here up to any 
higher stage than the elementary. For 
lack of resources in men and money and 
other reasons the founder’s ideal, too, has not 
yet been fully realized. There is co-education 
in all stages. It is one of the cherished 
desires of the poet to give girl students 
complete education in a Woman’s University 
based on scientific methods, some of which 
are the fruits of his own insight and mature 
experience. But financial stringency stands in 
his way. 

When he is spoken of as the founder 
of Visvabharati, it is not to bé understood 
that he has merely given it a local habitation 
and a name and buildings and funds and 
ideals. That he has,no doubt, done. To 
provide funds, he had, in the earlier 
years of the school, sometimes to sell the 
copyright of some of his books and even to 
part with his wife’s jewellery. In the earlier 
years of the institution, he took classes in 
many subjects, lived with the boys in their 
rooms, entertained them in the evenings by 
story-telling, recitations of his poems, games 
of his own invention, methods of sense- 
training of his own devising, etc. Even 
recently he has been known to take some 
classes. And he continues to keep himself in 
touch with the institution in various ways. 

Rabindranath has been a journalist from 
his teens. He has often writien with terrible 
truthfulness—I can bear witness to the fact 
from personal knowledge. It is a damaging 
proof of the. deterioration of British 
rule in India that what could be 
lawfully and safely published in periodicals 
half a century ago cannot now be published 
without the risk of being pounced upon. 
An article contributed by Rabindranath to 
Bharati fifty years ago under the sarcastic 
caption ‘Mart saae (‘prescription of shoe- 
strokes’) comes to my mind in this connec- 
tion. But let that pass. The poet has 
successfully edited several monthlies and 
contributed to numerous more. He has 
written for many weeklies, too. He, is the 
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only man in Bengal I know who was and still 
is-capable ‘of filling a magazine from the first 
page to the last with excellent reading in 
prose and verse of every description required. 
Still, it is lucky that he has not stuck long 
to journalism. Men of genius having a 
journalistic bent. would certainly be an 
acquisition to any periodical or newspaper as 
editor. But as plodding and a third-rate 
intellect may do for the profession, according 
to the usual requirements of the public, it 
is best that geniuses should do other work. 

I have been privileged to publish perhaps 
a larger number of poems, stories, novels, 
articles, etc, from Rabindranath’s pen, in 
Bengali and English, than any other editor. 
Tt has been a privilege without any penalty 
attached to it, as he is regular, punctual and 
methodical, and as it is easy and 
pleasant to read his beautiful handwriting. 
It may be of some interest to mention the 


fact that up-to-date more than 180 pieces of > 


Tagore’s literary work has appeared in The 
Modern Review, either in the original English 
or in translation, counting long serial novels 
or series of letters ‘and other works, as single 
items. As an editor, he was the making of 
many authors, who subsequently became well 
known, by the thorough revision to which he 
subjected their work. 

His beautiful handwriting has been copied 
by so many persons in Bengal that even I 
who have had occasion to see it so often 
cannot always distinguish the. genuine thing 
from the imitation. 

_ There is an impression abroad that no 
English translation of any Bengali poem by 
Rabindranath was published anywhere before 
the Gitanjali poems. Thisisa mistake. As 
far as I can now trace, the first English 
translations of his poems appeared in the 
March, April, May, August and September 
numbers of this Review in 1911. The first 
translation of a short story of his appeared in 
it in December, 1909. 

I have referred to his beautiful hand. AU 
calligraphists cannot and .do not become 
painters ; though, as Rabindranath burst. into 
fame as painter when almost seventy, , the 
passage from calligraphy to painting might seem 
natural. I do not intend, nor am I competent, 
to discourse on his paintings. They are 
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neither what is known as Indian art, nor are 
they any mere imitation of any ancient or 
modern European paintings. One thing which 
may perhaps stand in the way of the common- 
alty understanding and appreciating them 
is that they tell no story. They express in line 
and colour what even the rich vocabulary and 


_ consummate literary art and craftsmanship of 


Rabindranath could not or did not say.. 
He never went to any school of art or took 
lessons from any artist at home. Nor did he 
want to imitate anybody. So, he is literally an 
original artist. If there be any resemblance in 
his style to that of any other schools or painters, 
it is entirely accidental and unintentional. 
Over seventy now, he was telling his daughter- 
in-law the other day that he wished to practise 
the plastic arts ; only he was afraid of making 


her house untidy. He may have begun already. — 


In this connection I call to mind one 
interesting fact. In the Bengali Santiniketan 
Patra (“Santiniketan Magazine”) of Jyaistha, 
1333 B. E., published more than five years 
ago, Dr. Abanindra Nath Tagore, the famous 
artist, describes (pp. 100-101) how his uncle 
Rabindranath was instrumental in leading him 
to evolve his own style of indigenous art. 
Summing up, Abanindra Nath writes : 


“atan of ade quae SSA, in sfecz 
AS Ga R QENT, THAT ata St aGl sa a” 


“Bengal’s poet suggested the lines of [Bengal’s ` 


modern indigenous] art, Bengals artist (č. e., 
Abanindra Nath himself) continued to work 
alone along those lines for many a day—” 

It is time now to close this rapid and 
hurried sketch. 

It has been my happy privilege to live at 


Santiniketan as the poet-seer’s neighbour for , 


long periods ata stretch. During one such 
period, my working room and sleeping room 
combined commanded an uninterrupted view 
of the small two-storied cottage in which he 
then lived—only a field intervened between. 
During that period I could never catch the 
poet going to sleep earlier than myself. And 
when early in the morning I used to go out for 
a stroll, if by chance it was very early I found 
him engaged in his daily devotions in the open 
upper storey verandah facing the East, but 
usually I found that his devotions were already 
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over and he was busy with some of his 
usual work. At midday, far from enjoying 
a nap, ‘he did not even recline. During 
the whole day and night, he spent only a few 
hours in sleep and bath and meals, and devoted 
all the remaining hours to work. During 
that period, J never found that he used 
a hand-fan or allowed anybody to fan him 
in summer. And the sultry days of Santi- 
niketan, are unforgettable. 

The infirmities of age may have now 
necessitated some change in his  habits— 


Ido not cxactly know. But even now he: 


works harder than many a young worker. 

He is, of course, not a perfect man, as some 
others have been claimed to be; but I have all 
along looked upon him, as an earnest Sadhak. 
He is not, however, an ascetic, as his ideal of 
life is different. 

“pura are À ara aa,” 
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“Liberation by detachment from the world 
is not mine,” : 
he has sail in one of his poems. 


One object of the sadhana of all believers 
in God is to be godlike. As God’s. universe, . 
which is both His garment and self-expression, 
is nota dreary desert, the life and externals 
of godlike mén need not always be 
imitations “of a desert. As bare deserts 
are, however, a phase of God’s creation, 
asceticism may be a stage, a phase, of 
God-seeking and self-realization, but not the 
whole of it. Genuine asceticism for finding 
one’s own soul and the Oversoul and for the 
good of man is worthy’ of reverence. 
Equally worthy of reverence, if not more, 
is the treading of the fuller and more 
difficult path of sadhana of those who are 
in the world without being of it. 
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From “Chicago Daily Tribune” 


THE OLD ANIMAL TRAINER SEEMS TO BE SLIPPING 


INDIANS 


ABROAD 


By BENARSIDAS CHATURVEDI 


Indian Colonization in Brazil 


The other day I had the privilege of meeting 
Mr. and Mrs. ©. L. Singh and discussing with - 
them the problem of Indian colonization in 
. Brazil. It was Lala Lajpat Rai, who draw the 
attention of Mr. Singh in 1916 to the 








Mr. and Mrs. ©. L. Singh 


in 
any 


possibilities of having an Indian colony 
Brazil, but Mr. Singh could not do 

thing practical in this connection till 1928, 
when he along with his wife sailed . for India, 
from New York. On arriving at Colombo ` 
they heard the shocking news of the death of. 
Lala Lajpat Rai. This caused them considerable 


_ subject. 


three different regions. 


disappointment as they had expected to receive 
a great deal of help in their work from Lalaji. 
But they decided to continue their work. Since 
that time they have been interviewing: a number: 
of our prominent leaders in political and commer- 
cial circles, telling them of the vast possibilities. 
of Brazil. for Indian colonization. Mr. Singh was 
born in the West Indies and is an American.’ 
He also held acommission in the U.S. A.. 
Army. After that he joined some business and was 
able to earn something like five thousand dollars. 
annually. But the idea of having a flourishing: ’ 
Indian colony in Brazil had caught his imagina- 
tion and he renounced his business, sold his 
comfortable house in Chicago and started on his 
mission. Jt has been no easy task for Mr. and 
Mrs. Singh to do all the work that they have 
been doing during the last three years, Many 
of our promiment business men have shown lip 
sympathy towards their object, but none have 
helped them in any practical manner. Indeed. 
most. of them know nothing about Brazil. The 
following extracts from the speech of Mr. 
Vincent de Ayoleno, Consul-in-charge for ‘Brazil 
in Caleutia, will give an idea of Brazil to our 
readers, 


Brazil’st Enormous Resources 


In his address to the Rotary Club the Consul’ 
said: > 
“Brazil of to-day is already the greatest power 
of South America, Brazil of to-morrow will be 
one of the greatest powers of the world.” 


Mr.' de Anoleno’ added he welcomed this- 
opportunity of making the possibilities and 


potentialities of Brazil, one of the largest and 
richest Gountries in the world better known in 


India. - In extent Brazil was larger than Europe, 
excluding Russia, and larger than the United - 
States, excluding Alaska; and certain of the - 


States were greater than the largest „European 
countries. For instance, Amazonas was five- 
times larger than Great Britain. Para contained 
Norway four times; Austria and Sweden 
fit into the State of Bahia, and Germany 
smaller than the States of Minas Geraes. 
“Geographically’ the speaker continued, “Brazil 
extends from approximately 4° north to 30° 
degree south latitude, the bulk of which is at an 
altitude giving a range of climatic conditions 
which suit the life of all nationalities. The 
Director of our National Observatory says that- 
the whole of Brazil presents to the European race- 
A warm humid Zone- 


Was - 


would, | 
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(equatorial climate) in greater part unsuitable to 
its development. A” second Zone (sub-tropical 
climate), much cooler, where with appropriate 
hygiene one can easily adapt one’s self} and a 
third (temperate ` climate) where acclimatizing is 
unnecessary as the best and healthiest conditions 
prevail. i f 


DEVELOPMENT PLEA 


“The population of the country, ‘40,000,000 
‘occupies tenth place among the countries 
world and is about half that of the whole South 
American Continent, Two of the national 
problems of the highest importance for the 


development of Brazil are emigration and capital. 
As 


with all new countries, we need foreign 
co-operation to move our enormous resources, 
The present position. is like that of North 


America a century ago when -opening her - ports, 
she, extended her arms to all these who desired 
to help her wonderful work of progress and 
civilization. Thus, Brazil has opened her ports 
‘and welcomes all who wish to co-operates with 
her. As a man who possesses a treasury but 
cannot open it because he does not possesses the 
keys, Brazil, possessing one of the riche and 
most fertile soils, needs labour to cultivate the 
Jand and develop her mines and industries. 

“We need the co-operation of the foreign. 
‘capitalists and the complement of labour and 
there are good chances for both. The county 
is rich and repays generously all efforts and 
enterprise. Ini 1928 the amount of foreign capital 
invested was approximately 2,592,000 American 
dollars. Agriculture holds first place. The industries 
‘are closely related to it and, in a lesser way, to 
‘other factors of the country. Coffee represents 
the greatest agricultural product. We grow and 
export about four-fifths of the coffee crop of the 
world which means that Brazil controls the 
coffee market as India the jute, England coal, 
and the United States, the oil markets. Cocoa 
is produced upon a scale which makes Brazil 
the second largest grower in the world 5 

“Brazilian cotton is generally similar to the 
American. The best qualities grow jin the 
States of Pernambuco, Parahyba, Rio Grande 
do Norte, Ceara and Marangao. 


TOBACO CULTIVATION 


“There are about 126,000 hectares under 
tobacco cultivation, the principal States concerned. 
‘being Bahia, Rio Grande do Sul, Minas-Geraes, 
Goyaz and Sao Paulo. The State of Bahia 
produces about 85 per cent of the whole. 

“Before the development of, rubber plantations 
in the East, Brazil was the chief source, and 
trees taken from Brazil to the rubber-producing 
countries still afford the main supply. The 
general depression which hampered the rubber 
industry in the Amazon district during recent 
years was occasioned by the fall in values as 
compared with the pre-war period, but the 
jnidustry is now about to enter into a new period 


of the 


of prosperity, according to Mr. Henry Ford’s 
economic.‘plan, lately revealed.” 

Mr. de Ayoleno then went on to deal with 
rice, sugar’ and matte. Since 1925 the average 
annual production of sugar has been computed 
at 700,000 to 800,000 tons, while matte or 
Herva-matte, made into a beverage had valuable 
therapeutic properties. Matte tea was nearly 
100 per cent cheaper than Indian or China Teas. 

Regarding oil-bearing seeds, their celleetion 
had not yet- been  systematized scientifically, 
but the, Amazon valley constituted in the 
extent -and variety of its ojl-bearing plants 
probably the largest source of vegebable oils 
in the world. : 

Turning to timber, he went on to say that 
the forest area, computed at 1,000,000,000 acres, 
furnishes timber of unexcelled variety, ranging 
from the hardest to the lightest kinds, The - 
woods of the Amazon Valley are little exploited ; 
jacaranda, found especially in the State of 
Espirito Santo, ranks as the most valuable 
form of timber. The pine forest in Para and 
Santa Catharina may be regarded as commer- 


cially the most exploitable. Brazil is the 
biggest coffee producer, takes second place for . 
cocoa, . third for tobacco, fourth for cotton, 


eighth for rice and tenth for and potatoes.” 
(Statesman August 8, 1929) 


If the Indian Government had any 
imagination they “would have grasped the 
wonderful ‘opportunity of Indian emigration 


to Brazil. The Japanese Government have been 
doing this and with considerable success. When ` 
Mr. Singh was in Brazil he saw Europeans as 
well as Japanese landing there by boat loads, 
hundreds every week. The Japanese are so well 
organized that immediately on landing they are 
diverted to the trains which take them to San 
Paulo, where they ‘then pass’ the customs and are 
sent to their respective colonies, ‘The Japanese 
have their Consuls and guides in many of the 
out ‘of the way towns. Under the influence 
and guidance of these representatives the Japanese 
immigrants adapt themselves to their new 
environments. 


The System of Colonizing in Brazil 


Mr. Singh gave me the following information 
about the system of colonization in Brazil: 

- “Ordinarily in colonizing a centre which has 
alréady been. opened by the Government, an 
individual ` is sold sixty acres of: land and a 
family one hundred and twenty (120) acres. 
The purchaser is requested to make a small 
advance payment and pay the remainder by 
instalments. The colonizers are also given 
some aid such as temporary housing, some 
farm implements, and some plants for cultivation 
on instalment basis. 

“In the case of a country establishing a 
colony, it is undertaken in a somewhat different 
manner. The Government or more often the 
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organization backs the scheme and procures a 
large plot of land from the Brazilian Govern- 


ment. This land is then given out to the 
colonizers in quantity and on terms as the 
organizers see fit, subject to the approval of 
the State. : 


“Still another method is for ` the capitalist 
to buy and take over employers and distribute 
the land among them or employ labourers that 
are already available in the country. In no 
ihstance is serfdom tolerated. Indentured labour 
is prohibited in Brazil, and the Government 
protects the rights of every emigrant. ' 

“The passage from Colombo to Rio direct, 
vie S. Africa third class, is Rs. 400 with 
Japanese food or. Rs. 500 ‘with European food. 
Tf we can send in a sufficiently large number, 
a boat can be chartered and’ -thus reduce the 
fare to about Rs. 350 per head. 


GOVERNMENT oF Inpra’s Support 


. During my investigation in Brazil I made 
application for a concession of land to the 
following States, Rio de Janeiro, San Paulo, 
Parana, and Espirito Santo. All with the 
exception of San Paulo, which ~ has ~ temporarily 
suspended opening- new colonies, were willing 
and anxious to grant the concession, In 
Espirito I had drawn a contract, but just before 
securing the authoritative signature, a request 
that I could not ` fulfill was made of me. The 
Secretary of State required that I should have 
support from the. Government of India or an 
organization sufficiently strong financially to 
assure the State that the colonists will not suffer 
for lack of capital. If this. obstacle is removed 
by ‘some organization there is no doubt of our 
having a lucrative, progressive colony on equal 
footing ‘with the already established colonies 
there provided > a sincere, and honest 
representative of the people or the Indian 
Government is sent to Rio de Janerio in order 
to to act as a guide in helping ‘the settlement 
and modernization of the 400 or 500 Indian 
immigrants who are already settled there and 
the many more who will be going. f 


Rares FOR LAND 


“In, case the Indian Government consent 
to undertake this colonization affair, the land 
‘ean be obtained free or practically free. An 
organization. or individual buying for colonization 
can get nearly 50 per cent. concession on the 
purchase .of the land; whereas, an ‘individual 
emigrant will have to bear the burden of the 
original cost. The price of land varies in the 
different States.’ In the State of Parana it can 
be had from Rs. 30 to Rs..80 per acre.” a 

Of course in the present state of the country 
Mr. Singh cannot expect any great response 
to his appeal, but he must continue his work 
of cultivating the public opinion on this subject. 
Constructive work of such magnitude fcannot be 


taken up in a country passing through a state . 


.and also clear 


_ comfort. 
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of turmoil and it will take: some: years before 
any appreciable success may be attained ‘in this 
great work. But I must warn Mr, Singh about 


- one thing. The public opinion on this question 


is very sensitive. Our countrymen in ‘the 
colonies have had , bitter experietices so many 
times, and so frequently have solemn pledges been. 
broken by the colonial governments that we’ 
shall think thrice before allowing any 
large emigration on an organized basis to any 
part of the world. Until and unless we get 
fullest possible information about conditions in 
Brazil through our own. accredited representatives 
assurances from the Brazilian, 
Government about the status of the intending 
Indian emigrants we will not advise our country- 
men to start on this hazardous. journey. 

Mr. Singh says “Fifteen crores of Indians 
can be accomodated in Brazil with ease and 
Shall we miss the opportunity ? Well, 
the idea is a fascinating one but before we can ° 
realize even a thousandth part of this dream the 
doors of Brazil will be shut against Indian 
immigration altogether. i 

We do not wish to discourage Mr. Singh atb 
all, we only wish to point out the difficulties in - 
the way of the stupendous task that he has 
undertaken. In fairness to Mr. Singh it should 
be stated here that Mr. Singh wants to try the 
experiment with afew hundred families only. 
With this idea he has been touring throughout 
India and it is our duty to give him every help 
in putting his case before the Indian public. 
Those interested in this subject should correspond 
with him: at the following address :— 

Mr. CHANDRA. L. SINGH 
Indo-South, American ‘Travellers’ Aid Society 
189, Hornby Road, Bombay. 


Admitting Asian Immigrants in America 


Dr. Sudhindra Bose writes from Iowa, U.S.A. : 

Common sense and fair play,” strongly 
stimulated by economic interest, have brought. 
forth from the deliberations of the Immigration 
Committee. of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce a wise decision. The Committee will 
recommend to the Chamber’s Board. of Directors. 
that the Chamber | declare officially for the 
removal of discrimination against immigrants. 
from Japan, India, China and other, Eastern 
countries. Specifically, the Committee is in for 
the sensible and practical way of erasing the 
existing offensive discriniination—that is to say, 
is is for applying the quota system. : 

The Secretary of the Immigration Committee 
has been good enough to furnish me with a 
copy of the resolution it will submit to the 
Board of Directors of the Chamber. The 
resolution reads as follows : 

The attitude of the United States Chamber of 

Commerce has been consistently one of friendliness 

and goodwill to the countries of the Far East. 
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It is the conviction of the Committee that the 
soundness of this position has become increasingly 
evident not only to business men but to our 
citizens generally. The Committee accordingly 
believes the time has now come to apply to Japan 
and other far eastern countries similarly situated 
the quota law which lias been in successful 
operation for seven years in respect to ‘the 
entrance into the United States of European 
nationals. 


Advocates of the quota system for Asia 
elieve that if would engender more friendship 
‘or America in the Orient, and hence improve 
America’s: trade relations. The resolution, just 
yuoted, is much more than a mere dollars-and- 
rents dicision. It signalizes the. victory of 
ntelligent and enlightened self-interest over 
wejudice, in a matter that may be of the most 
wemendous consequence to the world in years 
iliead. 

The Chinese were the first of the Asians to 
some to the United States. Sentiment against 
Jhinese immigration to this country became 
ute in the latter decades of the nineteenth 
‘entury, and in 1882 Congress passed the Chinese 
xelusion act, which was made permanent 
n 1904, 

With the turn of the century, 
he Pacific coast developed a strong feeling 
iwainst Japanese immigration. In 1907 a 
‘gentleman’s agreement” was reached between 
Japan and the United States in which Japan 
wreed - to limit its immigration’ to ' the Yankee 
and drastically. Japan has always insisted that she 
vas lived rigidly up to both the letter andthe spirit 
of the “gentleman’s agreement.” However, after 
some years Japan was widely charged with the 
violation of the agreement. In 1924 the United 
States Congress passed a law totally excluding the 

a 


the States on 


` ‘Washington. 
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Japanese. And as for immigration from India, 
it has been indirectly excluded since 1917 by the 
establishment’ of a barred. Asian zone. 


At the present time the sentiment that the 
quota, system—the same system’ applied to 
European immigrants—would accomplish America’s 
purpose just as well and would avoid singling 
out the sensitive Orientals for discriminatory 
harshness, is gaining fayour in some quarters at 
The Minister of Labour, Mr. Davis, 


in his Jast year’s annual report said: “It so 


‘happens that the quota-limit system, which is now 


to Europe, would, with possibly 
some adjustments, afford adequate, or in some 
instances, even more complete control of all 
Oriental immigration than now exists.” 

The question is a practical one covering the 
relations between great nations that should be on 
the friendliest terms. The number of immigrants 
would be so small as to be negligible. The 
quota for Japan would be approximately 185 a 
year, for China 105 a year, and for India less 
than 50 a year. Real immigration from the Orient 
has almost entirely stopped. A new immigration 
regulation can be put in under the quota limit 
system and without offending the sensibilities of 
friendly countries. 

The Immigration Committee of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce is a good place 
for the decisive move for a rectifying policy to 
start. It is hoped that the Immigration Committee 
has the vision and zeal to swing the Chamber’s 
Board of Directors for the policy unanimously. 
And it is expected that the Chamber, if aroused 
to favour a quota system for the Orient, will do’ 
some effective lobbying on the subject when 
Congress meets in December. 
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Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri 
By CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI, MA. 


i ARAPRASAD Sastri—the grand old 
scholar of Bengal, one of the most 

„important pioncers of research work - 
in Indology in this part of the country, 
the world-renowned Sanskritist, passed 
peacefully away in his Calcutta residence on 
the night of the 17th November last. He 
was almost an octogenarian at the time of 
his death, having been born in’ 1853 
(December 6). He came of a well-known 
Brahmin-Pandit family which could claim a 
long line of veteran scholars who occupied 
a very important place in the cultural 
history, of Bengal. _ “Nearly half the real 
Sanskrit celebrities of the land are disciples 
of this family,” wrote Mr. Ramaprasad Roy, 
the first judge-elect of the Calcutta High 
Court and the son of Raja Rammohun 
Roy. 

He was. entirely a self-made man. Reduced 
to extremely straitened circumstances he 
found himself in great difficulty in finding 
money for prosecuting his studies. But 
that fabulously generous “friend of the poor” 
Pandit Isvar Chandra Vidyasagara offered 
him board and lodging which enabled him to. 
go on with his studies. Though subsequently 
there was a temporary misunderstanding 
between the two, the Mahamahopadhyaya 
ever gratefully remembered and eloquently 
described the valuable and timely help he - 
received from Vidyasagara. ' 

His was a life dedicated to Indology 
for more than half a century ; for it was as 
carly as the year 1878 that, at the request ` 
of Raja Rajendra Lala Mitra, he translated 
the Gopaltapani Upanishad into English and 
assisted him in the preparation of his 
monumental work on Nepalese Buddhist 
literature. He began life as a mere school- 
master and had to work under heavy odds 
as he himself had occasion to describe in 
detail in the course of conversations. He was 
all along an untiring worker, and even 
during his last years when his health was 


fast failing he could always be found in 
his study busy with his books—sometimes 
dictating papers to some of his eager 
disciples or reclining by the side of one 
of his book-shelves and wistfully hunting for 
some information from this book or that. 

He was in his manners a_ typical 
Brahmin Pandit—full of humour, outspoken, © 
sympathetic though outwardly appearing to 
be just the reverse of these—a type which - 
unfortunately is fast disappearing. He 
was not familiar in the game of hide and seek 
in his dealings. He called a spade a spade 
not knowing how to be insincére and say 
what he did not believe to be true. He 
would thus often appear to be very rough 
and this aspect of his character had made 
him unpopular among a certain section of 
the people. But those who had the privilege 
of coming into intimate contact with him 
know that his roughness was only superficial 
and he was all affection and tenderness 
within. f 

He was a deep-read man. His informa- 
tion was basednot only on printed works, 
but also on manuscripts, a very large number 
of which he had to go through. Few scholars , 
have had to deal with as many manuscripts as 
he and for so long a time. 

He began his search of Sanskrit manu- 
scripts on behalf of the Government of India 
as carly as 1891 ‘on the death of Dr. Rajendra 
Lala Mitra who was in charge of the work 
for a long time. In this connection he 
examined important collections of manuscripts 
in Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, etc. not examined by 
the late Dr. Mitra and described them in his 
Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts (Vols. I—IV). 
He also acquired several thousands of MSS. 
for the Government of India on the publica- 
tidn of the descriptive catalogue on which 
he was engaged. He was deputed by the 
Government on several occasions to examinc 
the very important manuscript collections 
located in the Nepal Durbar Library. In two 
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big volumes he described the important MSS. 
he examined there. Here he found a good 
many manuscripts of outstanding importance, 
the find of which have been very useful in 
the determination of the chronology of 
Sanskrit literature. In 1908 he accompanied 
Prof. MacDonnel in his tour in Northern 
India and collected rare Vedie manuscripts 
for the Max Miiller Memorial at Oxford. 
Sometime after he “played an important part 
in arranging for the purchase, the cataloguing 
and despatch to England of the wonderful 
collection of Sanskrit manuscripts (numbering 
about 7000) which Maharaja : Sir Chandra 
Shumshere Jung of Nepal so generously 
presented to the Bodleian Library,” Oxford 
—as occurs in an autograph letter dated 
5th January 1910 of Lord Curzon. He 
also edited and published from the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal as also from the Bangiya 
Sahitya Parishat some of the more important 
works discovered by him. The Ramacarite 
and the Bauddha gan o doha are the most 
important among these from the standpoint. 
respectively of the political and literary 
history of Eastern India. ca 
Scholars have already had the benefit of 
his vast knowledge in the field of Sanskrit 
literature resulting from his acquaintance 
with this extensive of manuscript ‘material 
from his descriptive catalogue of Sanskrit 
manuscripts (six volumes of which have 
already come out) and also from prefaces 
appended to them. Prefaces of particular 
volumes gave in detail the history of the 
literature of the volume and were found-to be 
highly useful. At the request of the present 
writer, he was prevailed upon to make arrange- 
ments for the issue of separate copies of these 


prefaces apart from the catalogues and the- 


preface of the grammar volume was thus 
separatcly issued. These prefaces contain 
much valuable material gathered from MSS. 
In these he was found to have betrayed his 
inclination towards claiming greater antiquity 
for many a branch of literature than is usually 
assigned to them. It is a misfortune to 
students of Sanskrit literature that Pandit 
Haraprasad Sastri could not finish the 
catalogues and prefaces and thereby present 
to scholars a detailed and valuable history 
of Sanskrit literature. 


k 


` of the literary 
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In these days of extreme specialization 
most of the scholars in India confine 
themselves within the narrow limits of 
the subjects of their adoption, and it is 
growing very difficult to get hold of scholars 
who can speak with any amount of authority 
on topics not within the limits of their 
‘watertight’ compartments. Mahamahopadhyaya 





: Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Haraprasad Sastri 


Haraprasad Sastri was however, happily, an, ° 
exception to this rule. He was. one of the 
very few scholars who bad immense familiar- ` 
ity with almost every branch of Indology. 

Jt is difficult to give even a bricf account 
activities of Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Haraprasad Sastri, for they were 
manifold inasmuch as there does not seem to 
exist any branch of Indology to which he has. 
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not made some sort of contribution. To 
the lay public he may be generally known 
to have been a Sanskrit Pandit, but 
Orientalists arc aware that that he did not 
write on the history of Sanskrit literature 
alone, but also on Epigraphy, Anthropology, 
Religion and old Bengali literature. 

An idea of the range of his activities may 
be gained from a complete bibliography of 
his works which the present writer has 
prepared with the generous help of the 
Mahamahapadhyaya himself. The bibliography 
is expected to be published in the second 
part of the Haraprasad Commemoration 
Volume the first of which has already come 
ont. 


He wasamine of information .and had 
remarkably sharp memory. An hour’s talk 
with him was sure to help any scholar to 
gather new materials on the subject he 


was working upon. He was not in the 
habit of taking down notes as he went 


through different works. But curious though 
it may scen, everyone who had the privilege 
of coming into close contact’ with him 
would bear testimony to the fact that 
he could and would refer to various 
facts scattered’ through different 
without having to. consult them. And if 
necessary, it would not be long, before he 
could trace out pertinent passages that 
were required from books read by him long 
ago. i 

' Ife was resposible not only for securing 
and drawing attention to a good many 
valuable manuscripts which have been of very 
great interest to Indologists but also for 
several -theories some of the published 
of which have caught the imagination not only 
of scholars but also of the people in gencral. 


One of these was his theory that the outcaste 


people of Bengal were Buddhists in disguise 
. who had lost their social status owing to 
the gradual disappearance of Buddhism from 
the ‘land. This was 


Buddhism in Bengal. 

The memory of the past glories. of Bengal 
was always uppermost in his mind in all 
his researches. This led to the publication 
of his papers on Contributions, of Bengat to 


works . 


embodied in one. of. 
his earliest publications—Discorery, of Living. 
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Hindu Ciwilixation and Literary History of 
the Pala Period, published in the Journal of 
the Bihar Orissa Research Society for 1919. 
It was’ this -thought that induced him to` 
draw up biographical sketches of the little’ 
known Pandits of Bengal who had at_ one 
time exercised a great influence on society 
by their teaching and literary productions. ` 
He was contributing month after month these 
sketches in the form of short articles to the 
Bangiya Sahitya Parishat. Some of these 
have already been published in the journal 
of that Society while some more are awaiting 
publication. The humble author of this note 
was fortunate in having been associated with 
the Mahamahopadhyaya in this work. 

Scholars outside Bengal are particularly 
familiar with his work in- English though 
his contribution to Bengali literature was 
not less important. His numerous 
writings in Bengali reveal a fascinating, 
enviable and almost inimitable style. He 
studiously avoided Sankritism in his Bengali 
writings. This was all the ‘more surprising 
ashe was one of the gredtest Sanskritists 
of his time and belonged to a family of 
orthodox Sanskritists. Books and papers 
written by him in Bengali on historical - 
subjects had magical power on his readers 
before whom vivid life-like picture of the 
past was sure to be presented in and through 
his writings. In fact they were as interesting 
reading as works of fiction. He had the 
intention of presenting a picture of the social 
condition of the past in the form of novels 
and that he was eminently successful in this 
is cloquently proved by his two Bengali 
novels—Bener meye and Kaucanainala. His 
beautiful writings relating to -literary 
criticism of the works of some of the 
Sanskrit poets like Kalidasa will long remain 
standard works and go a great way in 
popularizing the poctic excellences of these 
writers to the people of Bengah 

The most popular Bengali work of 
Pandit Haraprasad Sastri seems to` 
have been the Palmikir Jay or “The 
Triumph of Valmiki,” a poem in prose, the 
centra] idea of which is the triumph of 
literature over physical and intellectual 
power. The -work -elicited. words of un- 
stinted appreciation from’ masters of 
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literaturė. “The work of imagination of this 
young writer is like the strides of a proud 
aud haughty lion,” wrote Bankim Chandra. 
A translation of the work so pleased the 
great Shakesper ean critic Prof. Dowden that 
he remarked, “Tt will extend the horizons of 
Western Imagination.” Dr. Brajendranath 
Seal gives to this work the first place in 
Bengali -literature. The work has been 
translated. in many European and Indian 
languages. 

“In thé field of old Bengali literature he 
was one. of the pioneer workers. He was 
one of the first to draw the attention of 
scholars to the wealth lying buried in it. 
In fact even scholars who could not 
pursuade themsclves to agree with him could 
not but recognize the importance of his work 
in this direction. No apology appears to be 
necessary in quoting what Dhavalgiri wrote 
in the Caleutta Review (August 1923, p. 310) 
n this connection as it represents the 
appreciation of his work by what may be 
salled his literary opponents. “I should be 
she last man,” said he, “to be blind to the 
‘nvaluable services he has rendered to Bengali 
literature.” 

It cannot be said that the lifelong 
abours of this unassuming scholar had 
received the recognition that they so richly 
leserved. He was however made a C.LE. 
ind a Mahamahopadhyaya by the Government. 
Che Dacca University only recently conferred 
m him the honorary degree of D.Litt. The 
Xoyal Asiatic Society of Great Britain only did 
he right thing in counting him in its list of 
ihirty honorary members selected from the 
vorld of Orientalists belonging to different 
sountries. The Asiatic Society. of Bengal 
vhich was his field of work all through not 
nly made him a fellow in 1910 when the system 
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was created—but also elected him its 
President for 1919 and 1920 and thus 
conferred upon him the highest honour at its 
disposal. 

The Asiatic Society of Bengal aş also 
the Bangiya Sahitya Parishat—of which he 
was the President and earnest promoter for 
a number of years, undertook to present 
volumes of essays to him in recognition of his 
valuable work. The commemorative volume 
of the Parishat was to be presented to him 
on the occasion of his’ attainment of the 
seventy-fifth year. It was the first part 
of the Parishat volume alone that could 
be informally presented to him in August 
last. 

A charge was often found to have been 
levelled against the great savant that his 
researches were all embodied in papers— 
which were invariably short in size—and he 
had no large original work to his credit. 
The Mahamahopadhyaya heartily laughed at 
this charge. But his admirers owe him a 
duty and they should acquit"him of this 
charge by arranging to publish an edition 
of his collected papers as is being done by 
the Bhandarkar Research’ Institute in 
respect of the writings of the scholar 
associated with the name of the Institute, 
Could not the Bangiya Sahitya Parishat 
and the Asiatic Society of Bengal undertake 
the task of publishing respectively his 
Bengali and English papers? This would 
enable the future generation to form an idea 
of the valuable work done by the scholar 
all through his life in the pages of 
jownals—little known, forgotton or 
inaccessible. In fact, this would’ be doing 
real honour to the memory of one who may 
be said to have laid down his life at the 
altar of the goddess of learning.’ 
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Personality 


Mr. Peter Freeman gives a discourse on the 
cultivation of personality in his “Personality in 
Everyday Life” published in’ The Indian Review. 
He says: 


One should have an ideal for one’s “body-as well 
as for one’s mind. The latter cannot be truely efficient, 
nimble-witted or quick-thinking, retentive and forceful 
without its working in ‘harmonious co-operation with a 
body healthy in every way. 

Bear in mind that personality is the outward expres- 
sion of oneself; in many ways it is the mirror of 
one’s inner life... a lined face is often-the reflection 
of a tortured spirit. 

It is the physical that has to be the medium of the 
hidden life of one’s mind and spirit. The importance, 
therefore, of making the best of one’s body and out- 
ward expression is obvious. ~ . 

In this connection careful attention must be given 
to the cultivation of a well modulated and expressive 


voice, graceful and natural movement, and to physical ` 


appearance pene: ` 

ven the care of such things as finger nails, teeth 

d hair, are important factors. 

' Whilst it is only too true that the mind is the 
measure of the man, it is the vital that mind 
have a firm bodily instrument. through 
express its wisdom and learning. 

Together these two create a personality which, if 
rightly cultivated and developed, stands at the ever- 
open door of illimitable human possibilities. 

Let no one be mistaken with the erroneous idea 
that one must possess wealth or fame to become a 
personality of note. This idea is false in every respect. 

There is only ome aristocracy—the aristocracy of 
character. Under this supreme test we find as many 
aristocrats in any mining village as we should in 
Mayfair. Wealth is man’s servant, and under no 
circumstances should it be allowed to enslave him or 


which to 


s kin. 

The quality of the soul has much to do with the 
creating of a personality. It is posible to appreciate 
the deep beauties of a lingering sunset, yet be penni- 
less... “He who reads a poem well—is a poet. He 
who sees a mountain. well—is an artist.” 

The soul, reflected by the emotions and feelings, can 
be developed i 
Peatly wherever it is to be found and in whatever 
orm. 

It is not possible to remain soul-less, inhuman 
uncouth, brutal, and also become a personality, and 
an abiding inspiration to one’s fellow-beings. 

' Then, there is the cultivation of the spirit. 

This task does not demand a belief in any set 
religion, or the holding of a theological creed ; the only 
belief that is necessary is a belief in oneself as part 
of a great and growing spiritual universe, 

A hard task, some may urge, but really a very 
easy one if we stop to meditate on the oneness of Life. 
Whatever separates one individual from another— 


should ` 


~as early as 3000 B. 


by an instant response to the call of` 


money, mind or manners—the two 'fundamental laws 
of birth and death are common to all.. -~ : 


- tof 
, 


Egypt in the Cycle of Civilization F 
Writing in The Aryan Path Mr William H. 
Steer describes the cycle of., Egyptian civilization: - 


During its long history, there have been many 
marked fluctuation in, the intellectual as well ası 
the national life of Egypt. Most of its dynasties; 
experienced this -wax .and wane within its own 
period, and the whole of its history, from Menes 
till it finished as a power, proved the certainty of 
cyclic truth. . 

’ Beforé Egypt became united it had least 600 years 
of history. United Egypt has been known from 4400 
B. c. (some chronologists say’"5869 B. c.) and ‘there 
were thirty Dynasties up_to the time of Alexander 
the Great. The Middle, Kingdom, roughly 2500 
B. ©. was eminent in literature and language, and 
during its‘ course many private | libraries existed. 
The weaker reign of the Shepherd Kings, the 
the Hyksos,- followed ; then came,, cire% 1700 B. G 
the First Empire, with Thebes as: the capital 
and notable for the endeavour of King Ikhnaten 
(Amenhotep IV) to set up the worship of one God, 
the source of light and life. It failed, and with it 
the First Empire, to be succeeded by the XIXth 
Dynasty, 1400 B. C., with Rameses II as its greatest 
ruler, and with sings of decay evident all ania 
the reign of his son _Menepthah. There wasa rally 
in the reign of Rameses III, and fluctuations for 
eight succeeding centuries under Priest-kings and 
and Persian intruders till Alexander the Great 
smashed the power of the XXX and last purely 
Egyptian dynasty in B. © 332. Rome and Byzantium 
then had a hand in its destinies and in modern 
nae France and England, but as an Empire, Egypt 

jed. 

In literature Egypt showed vitality «and variety 
C. ; poetry, ethics, medicine, 
theology, astronomy, fiction. But. her monuments 
are her great legacy, and in them Egypt displays an 


admirable self-contained example -. of the cyclic 
principle, as, too, of ‘tourse, does her national 
history. : ` 


More than India, or Assyria, or Babylon, Egypt is the 
land of art and stories in stories, and in the sculptures, 
the heiroglyphs and  pictographs are seen the 
fluctuations of skill and execution, while in papyri 
similar phases are traceable. The earliest pottery 
decoration was to depict basket-work, and it was 


` faithful; but extant specimens show that by the 


close of the Ist Dynasty a deterioration to care- 
less copying and inferior colouring was manifest. 
Then came the pictographs and hieroglyphs, well 
formed by the vith Dynasty, descending to crudity, 
till the xmth Dynasty. Statuary and incised 
work and bas-relief show the same wax and wane. 
over varying dynasties, till tbe “general revival of 
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the XVIIIth Dynasty, as seen in temple work, 
statuary and funerary appointment such as those 
recently discovered, the Tutankhamen relics, But 
~after that, vitality dropped to the end of the Empire, 
to be revived later under the Roman occupation. 


The New Benares < 


„Old order changeth, giving place to New. Benares, 
hitherto.a place of pilgrimage for the devotees of 
one religión, -and consequently circumscribed, has 
found in the. Hindu University of Benares,a home 
for men of all creeds who~v‘vill meet there to 
imbibe one another’s thoughts and culture, giving 
birth to anew India and a better world. This 
at least is the dream and ambition of Mr. N. B. 
Parulekar, who is’ contributing a series of thought- 
provoking articles in The Aryan Path on “Renascent 

ndia.” He says: +,- 


The answer of old Benares is clear and unmistaka- 
ble. One may forget all about reincarnation, all 
about Brahma, sadhus. pilgrims, philosophers and 
shrines. One may take’ot leave as many of these 
as he pleases. But tliat on which the Holy City 
is insisting all these “millenniums of her existence 
and which is really the beginning and breath of 
spiritual wisdom is meditation. The divorce between 
meditative and active life is the root error in the 
“building of modern civilisation, By a curious process 
of self-deception we considera man as a scientist 
who sits ira laboratory to study physics, chemistry. 
biology and so on, but instead if another sits quiet 
in order to study the inner being of man we call 
him a dreamer. Afraid of its own self, human 
intelligence has studied matter, machines, mathematigs, 
much more scrupulously than its own nature, just 
as a pullman porter who may be all courtesy to a 
stranger but is studiously rude to his own relations. 
As soon as the scientist will sit down to think of 
his own Self and the Self of others he becomes a 
philosopher . and a better judge of how to use 
power. : ; 

Changing Civilization 

Mr. Gurdial Mallik writes in Tke Theosophist 

on ‘the changing aspect of modern civilization. 


_. To-day science has become one of the transforming 
ideas of European civilization, which, consequently,’ in 
its character and content, has become largely industrial. 
It is an age offaith _in empirical verification, and the 
deities which the Westerner worships are the machine, 
capitalism, standardization, the city, mass-education, 
the historical attitude, democracy and Nationalism. 
In short, man is being. made in the image of his 
experience. But there are impulses and ideals which 
rational experience cannot interpret or adapt to 
modern conditions; hence, the pains of transition. 
There are some who hold that the past must be 
rejected wholesale; there are others who believe that 
all wisdom is -embodied in tradition. The former are 
in favour of a2 fullness and freedom of life, even 
though their use. of experience as a touchstone of 
truth in such matters as the home and sex is “like 
the playing ofa child with a knife,” while the latter 
are trying to revive the old philosophies of escape, 
and, in this connection, look up to Oriental civiliza- 
tions for insight and instruction.  — 
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Professor Randall is of opinion that the “ideals of 
the East [of resignation, submission, charity, ete.], will 
know but rare adherents in the future” He says, 
in effect, that we cannot set back the hands of the 
clock and havé to makè wealth Serve life. We need 
not throw overboard all that has come down to us in 
the form of moral ideals, but takethem and make them 
better. The Greek ideals can still teach us something. 
The scientific spirit of- enquiry and experimentation 
is commendable, but as, in the ultimate, “all human 
living rests-on some faith—the faith that certain 
things are of transcendent importance,’ what we 
need is “an experimental moral faith’—faith in 
intelligence and and intelligent. faith-in the future— 
faith in the potentialities of industry and science. 
Thus will it come to pass that the demands of the 
age: “respect for human personality, freedom for its 
development, fruitful and harmonious human inter- 
course, the passion for beauty and the thirst for 
truth,” will be fulfilled. And this consummation will 
be achieved when the industrial machine is under 
social control and the gospel that is preached to the 
people is the gospel of social justice. 


Religious Truth 


Professor D. Q. Moses writes in The Young 
Men of India, Burma ‘and Ceylon on the nature 
of religious truth. He says: 


Religious truth is the outcome of faith, a venture 
of the whole personality, often in the face of the 
most contradictory facts. In this respect it shares 
the common characteristic of all knowledge. That 
Reality is knowable and ‘knowable by our minds is 
the all-embracing assumption of er It is never 

roved in the scientific sense of the term proof; 
but it is growingly verified by the fact that more and 
more knowledge has been gained on_this assumption 
and found to be true. James Ward has a fine 
passage in his book on “The Realm of Ends,” ilus- 
trating the idea of an unscientific trustfulness as a 
neceseary preliminary to all. development. He says, 
“There was little, for example, in all that the wisest 
fish could know, to justify’ the belief that there was 
more scope for existence on the earth than in the 
water, or to show that persistent endeavours to live 
on land would issue in the transformation of his 
swim-bladder into lungs.. And before a bird had 
cleaved the air there was surely little, in all that the 
most daring of saurian speculators could see or 
surmise concerning that untrodden element, to warrant 
him in risking his neck in order to satisfy his longing 
to soar; although when he did try, his forelimbs 
Were transformed to wings at length, and his dim 
prevision of a bird became incarnate in himself.” 
But while all discovery demands intial faith, the 
discovery or appresension of religious truth very often 
implies a more daring faith, a trust not only in the 
absence of clear proof but also in the presence of facts 
that apoear to be contradictory to its assumption. Of 
course, this is only the first stage in_ the process of 
the attainment of religious truth. What begins as an 
experiment is followed by an_ experience which 
justifies the experiment and which in its turn certifies 
itself as true by its ability to function in life and 
iluminate more and more of Reality. It is this 
characteristic of religious truth that finds expression 
in Anselm’s saying, “Credo ut intelligam.” 
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Modern Marathi Poetry 


The growing vernacular literatures of India - 
are one of the most promising signs “of the 
artistic and intellectual awakening of the people 
of the different parts of India, ‘Professor 
Madhava Rao T; Patwardhan writes in Triveni 
on Marathi poetry : eS ga” 

Modern Marathi poetry is essentially lyrical. « It 
is influenced by English lyrical poetry of the Romantic 
Period. It began some fifty years ago with the 
loose but graceful rendering of some English lyrics 
into Marathi verse by Vishnu Moreshwar Mahajani 
of Akola in Berar. Modern Marathi poetry written 
on the Sanskrit classical models is of- even earlier 
origin. It has not yet gone out of vogue and its, 
reat representative today is Sadhudas (b. 1884) of 
Sonali who in his., Ranavihar? ‘Vanavihar’ and 
‘Grihavihar’ has attempted to narrate on a grand 
scale the ancient story of the Ramayana. Tilak, 
Keshavasut, Madhavanuj, Chandrasekhar, Vinayak, 
Beo, Tambe and Dutta are all representatives of 
the new lyrical school. They were born between 
the years 1865—1875. Of these only three, 
Chandrasekhar (b. 1871), Bee (b. 1872) and Tambe 
(b. 1874) are still living..... 

Sumant (b. 1881), .Sadhudas (b. cam: Govindagraj 
(b. 1885), Tekade e 1887), Tiwari (b. 1887) and 
Balakavi Thombare (b. 1891) were the poets who now 
began to attract the small poety-reading public. 
From amongst these Govindagraj, Rendalkar and 
Balakavi were the leading poets of the present 
century. They were more gifted, more assertive and 
more combative than their predecessors; and they 
were greatly instrumental in making modern Marathi 
poetry popular with the rising generation of the 
student world. Govindagraj] soon gave up writing 
poetry and took to writing plays in which field his 
brilliance was crowned with unparalleled success. 
Again, it was the youngest, Balakavi, who was the 
first to pass away. He was accidentally run over by 
atrain in 1918. In 1919 passed away the great 
Govindagraja and also Tilak, and. in 1920 the 
vigorous and prolific Rendalkara was gathéred to the 


D 
majority... - 

In 1920 was published the first volume of Tambe’s 
postry. He is -Vinayaka’s junior by two years and 
was born a year before Dutta. He hails from 
Central India and belongs to what is known as the 
Greater Maharashtra. For years he had been 
composing lyrics, They were known to his few 
friends and admirers ; but he was not at all anxious 
to see them published. At last, in 1920, Prof. V. G. 
Mydev of the Indian Women’s University -collected 
the stray lyrics, published them in book form and 
commenced to give them publicity by reciting them 
before the students of the Poona Colleges. What with the 
exquisite’ lyricism in Tambe’s_ poetry and what with 
the reciter’s sweet voice and expressive, almost 
theatrical gestures—the recitations were a grand 
success. Tambe’s haunting song ‘O fix not ọn: me 
those foreeful eyes of thine’ was soon on the lips of 
all lovers of poetry. ` i 

Just about that time was formed at Poona the 
‘Maharashtra Sharada Mandir’—an 
primarily of poets; but people like Prof. Vamana 
Malhara Joshi and Prof. Datta ‘Vamana Potadar 
who do not write verse and are yet interested in 
Marathi poetry, could and did join it. Its members 

~ used to meet on Sundays to read, to hear, to 
discuss and to enjoy modern poetry. Ananta-tanay, 


association . 


> 
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. 
Shridhar Ranadé, Girish and Adnyatavusi were 
-among its moving spirits. The -last named published 
-in 1923; under the auspices of the Mandal, ‘Maha- 
rashtra Sharada’—an anthology of modern Marathi 


poetry, and Girisha published in the same year 
similarly his ‘Unfortunate -hamala a popular long 
poem escribing the sufterings of a Hindw- child- 
WH OW. eee $ 


In 1927 was published the second volume of Tambe’s 
poetry—a veritable mine of gold. Most of these 
lyrics are simply matchless. They are of enduring 
interest. The poet had been .confined-.to bed with a 
serious illness, arid these utterances. inspired by the 
gleam ‘that was dimly visible through the shadow 
of death, are as sublime as they are pathetic. They 
are richer in colour, imagery and intensity than the 
songs of Sumant’s ‘Bhavaninada,’. which were 
published in the pages of ‘Kavya-Ratnavali’ a little 
earlier. As the reéitations have turned people away 
from active reading to passive listening, these two 
-books unfortunately, in the absence of a champion 
reciter, have not yet receivéd. their due; while 
Tiwari’s spirited but prosaic ‘War-songs’ have run 
through three or four editions ! 

Madhav Julian’s ‘Sudharak’ was published in 
1928. . It is a strange mixture „of romance and satire, 
original in conception and execution but very 
annoying and bewildering to hide-bound _ critics. 
The same year saw tho, publication of the ‘“Mango- 
rove’ of Girish. It is a love-story of villago-life. 


arly in 1929 came ‘Yashodhan’—a comprehensive, 


collection of “‘Yashavant’s lyrics. That the edition 
was exhausted within nine months and bears ample 
testimony to Yashbayant’s great popoaniy. In the 
same year, was published the Marathi version of 
‘Umar Khayyam’ trom the original Persian. In 1930, 
Girish published a comprensive collection of his stray 
lyrics in ‘Kanchanaganga,’ 


t 


The Indo-Javanese Civilization 


To the same paper, Mr. T. N. Ramachandran 
contributes a very interesting article on the 
“Golden Age of Hindu-Javanese Art” Mr. 
Ramehandran writes: 


_ Many of the . present geographical names in Java 
cannot but instil in our minds a feeling of apprecia- 
tion derived from the conviction ‘that. they should 
have been largely derived from or inspired by Indian 
originals. The. highest peak of the isle is called 
Semeru or Shiera. It is needless for me to’ point 
out that ore is at once. reminded of the Mount 
Sumeru of Indian mythology. 

Java is divided mto many districts, one of which 
the eastern-most one, is called Besuki. Surely this 
is the Javanese form of the Sanskrit Vasuki, the 
King of the serpents. The attribution of this name 
to that part-of the isle is explained by Dr. Vogel 
as probably due to the existence of “some ’ sanctuary 
dedicated. to the serpent deity” (Vasuki) _ - 

The -‘central . river in Java, ‘and for the matter of 
that the- principal river of Java, which takes its origin 
from the southern slopes of a mountain called Prahu, 
ears the illustrious name Serayu, a name evidently 
derived from the Sanskrit Serayu, the glorious river 
now known as the Gogra, on the banks of which 
was situated Ayodhya, the seat.of Sri Rama. f 

The Javanese and the Malay languages are “as 
full of words of Sanskrit origin as the English is ọ 


` 
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Latin words.” As is the,case with- Sanskrit words, 


in Malay words the accent - falls on the last syllable‘ 


but one. The name Arna, for examplé, will be 
pronounced by the Javanese as~ Arjuna. Other 
eatures worth mentioning are that the pronunciation 
of most the Javanese‘ words has undergone change, 
that -the original meanings of the words have too 
often been modified and that -the aspiration of 
aspirate consonants is not found. 

“The old Javanese langtiage is denoted by two 
Sanskrit words, Basa, Kavi, de., “the language of 
poetry.” We also find that the term Kavi is often 
used as synonym for “Ved. Whatever literature was 
treasured. in that Kavi language it ‘was, we may 
assert, largely derived from or inspired by Indian 
originals. We meet with Sanskrit names particularly 
among the di7udas and designations of the nobility 
and the high functionaries of-Java. k 

Rulers and other chiefs of Central Java are known 
by the titles, “raja, prabu, adipati, and arie. The 
Indian or Sanskrit equivalents of these are,raja. 
prabhu, adhipati- and arya. Hereditary rulers an 
chiefs are known as buputt (Skt. Bhupati). The 
designations most Commoti among ‘officials are montri, 
pate, dyaksa (Skt. adhkyaksha), “and wedono (Skt. 
vadant). 7 

In the case of personal names, we find that there 
are not only names of Arabic origin but also names 
of Sanskrit origin: The Javanese nobility always 
appear to have had a distinct preference for such 
names as Suryavinata, Suryaputra, etc. Tt may be 
asked how these names, although they are of Sanskrit 
elements, appealed to the Javanese nobility, especially 
when we find that such names are not nowadays used 
in India. The answer that Dutch archeologists 
including Dr. Voge give to this question is:—“The 
use of such names is, no doubt, primarily due to 
Hindu influence, butin their present form they 
must be the outcome of a prolonged independent 
development.” 

The architectural term, mandapa, which means “a 
pillared hall” is of special interest to the student of 
Javanese architecture. Its Javanese equivalent is 
pendapa, a name which is applied to a big pillared- 
hall attached to the house,,-in front of it, in which 
the Javanese chicfs are wont to receive their guests. 

A telling evidence of the influence of Hindu 
culture on that of Java is furnished by 
Javanese mythology. Sri Rama, the hero of the 
Hindu epic Ramnyana and the five Pandava brothers, 
Yudhishthira, Bhima, Arjuna, Nakula and Sahadeva 
“enjoy among. the population of Java as great a 
popularity as in the land of their origin.” Indeed 
the legends narrated in the two epics, the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata, have become so popular in 
Java and the stories- have “been so completely 
assimilated by the Javanese that their foreign origin 
has been -forgotten, and “for-the great mass of the 
population the Pandava and Rama are truly ‘national 
heroes, born and bred:in the isle of Java” " 


Congress and the Masses 
Č. N. Vakil writes 


Professor in The New 


World on the Congress and the working classes, 7 


In course of this article he says: - LA 
Two alternatives could be imagined: the masses 

may be crushed out of existence by sheer want in 

course of time; or they may grow desperate and 
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become the powerful instrument: of a revolution, the 


- like of which the world has not yet witnessed. One 


who desires’ steady and substantial progress must 
necessarily be conscious of such possibilities, irespec- 
tive of the fact whether he is a leader of the people 
or a representative of the. British Government. 
History repeats’ itself: it is not wise to presume that 
the huge population of India will not struggle. for a 
better ate freer existence even by means which may 
be condemned by social and moral thinkers, provided 
the existing consciousness for such progress is not 
directed in time in the right channel. — 

From this point of view, the resolution of the 
Congress on Fundamental Rights and Duties and the 
economic programme may be considered to be the 
most important effort on the part of the Congress to 
direct the attention of the masses on certain benefits 
for the realization of which the Congress undertakes 
to work. Whatever form the political constitution of 
the country may take in the near future, we are 


; penred in assuming that fundamental changes in the 


fe of people are likely to be made in the next decade 
by the future Government of India. In the gigantic 
effort to lay down néw foundations on which to build 
the structure of the Indian society of the future, the 
best minds in the country must work in the closest: 
harmony, with the greatest foresight, and with a 
proper grasp of the complex problems that must be 
solved. Jf we further assume that the economic ideas 
contained in the ‘Congress resolution are bound to be 
pressed for adoption in connection with this effort, we 
are provided with a basis for reftection.... gs 

So far as the fundamental basis of cconomie life 

is concerned, we have on the one hand forms or 
extreme capitalistic organization, and on the other, 
forms of extreme socialistic organization. Most 
countries have felt the evils of the former; but they 
have also found it difficult to adopt in practice the 
socialistic doctrine. By force of circumstances, they 
have been inevitably led to` steer a middle course, 
which may be described either as enlightened capita- 
lism or modified socialism in which society continues 
to be organized on the existing basis, with the accep- 
tance of the right to private property and its natural 
corollaries, but in which adequate steps are taken to 
see that the evils of such a system are minimized by 
various forms of State action, This experience of other 
countries is a valuable guide to us at this critical 
juncture in our history. Whatever our individual 
predilection, we can not get away from the fact that 
the future will have to be built on the present. 
other words, the problem will bhaye to be faced 
whether we are likely to progress with,a silent, and 
therefore, non-violent revolution in ‘our economic life 
by adopting a middle course referred to above, or 
whether we are likely to progress by adopting a more 
radical policy... : 

-The Congress outlook approximate to the middle 
course referred -to above and does not contemplate a 
violent revolution. With non-violence as the basic 
creed of the Congress, it was obviously impossible for 
the Congress to think of sudden changes of a violent 
character in the economic life of the country. 


` Unemployment, and How to Prevent It. 


“Retrenchment can not be an immediate 
remedy to trade depression.....It is the uneven 
distribution that is the primary and the most 
outstanding cause of trade depression.” Mr. 
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Jamnadas M. Metha, in’ his-article’ “The Tragedy 
of Unemployment” published in she Indian Labour 
Journal,” proposing the subject matter in the 
above vein, proves to, the: hilt the bane of 
capitalism : : ; ; 


If a factory employing 200,000 men’ produces Rs. 5 
crores worth of goods and ifthe wealth is evenly 
distributed between the workers and the 10,000 share- 
holders interested in the concern, all the goods pro- 
duced will ultimately find buyers. But .if on the 
other hand, the share-holders take away the larger 
slice of the 5 crores and the smaller portion is paid 
as wages to the 200,000 workers, goods will not be 
completely consumed. The ten thousand share-holders 
have no need to consume more than a certain quantity 
and the workers numbering 200,000 have the need 
to purchase but cannot afford to do so owing to 


lower purchasing power available to them. The, ten . 
thousand share-holders in spite of their extravagant . 


life, find a surplus left, as their income is much more 
than what is necessary for their needs and they 
invest the surplus amount in some enterprise. The 
results in the new investment are nearly the same 
viz, a disproportionate distribution fetching surplus 
to the few and leaving the many in want. Year 
after year, this process repeats and reaches a point 
when the world’s market is glutted with commodities 
which cannot be sold away for some time. Thus 
comes trade depression followed by unemployment. 
This state of affairs continues until the goods 
dumped in the market are cleared at uncompetitive 
prices and the trade again revives. It is therefore 
a vicious circle and the cycle of boom and slump in 
trade repeats almost at regular intervals. So much 
so that in European countries which are supposed 
to be free from superstition it is believed that the 
slump in trade is due to spots in the Sun which 
come once in 7 years or s0. Even the educated are 
inclined to believe in this superstition rather than 
recognize the defects of the economic system. Then 
prices decline, factories either close down or the 
employers resort to retrenchment of hands or intro- 
duction of. short time. This gives relief after a few 
years ; trade again revives only to be* caught in 
another glut after a few years ; the unemployment 
problem can never be solved. The perennial tragedy 
continues. : : 


He then proceeds to seek a remedy : 


It is high time that India seriously took to the 
question of re-organization of society. Re-organiza- 
tion is not’ advocated with a view to rationalize 
through the best machinery and regulate prices 
according to demand but to elimate private -pro- 
fiteering and to place at the disposal of the nation 
all means of production ; in plain language, all staple 
industries nationalized and spcial services rendered. 

The fight for Swaraj and nationalization of 
industries should go side by side. Swaraj without 
nationalisation and without a socialist programme 
will not carry us any farther than we are at present. 
The malady of unemployment can only be cured by 
socialism actually accomplished. 


Laughter 


The nature of laughter has baffled analysis. 
But there is no doubt about its utility , says a 
writer in The Indian Ladies Magaxine: 
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The world will be in misery without laughter, a 
raveyard, ‘with men in it as ghosts. Laughter is 
the supreme sign of contentment and happiness, the 
ever full reservoir .of all earthly felicity and rejoicing. 
God in His mercy created this world, so that His 
children might not brood over their troubles, but 
live and yet laugh. The choleric man, who frets 
and fumes and wastes his lungs in imad ravings, 
ean find se in its tender caress. The weary 
soul, the aching head and the careworn spirit can 
gain fresh vigour from its bubbling’ fountain. The 
crying child, whose obstinacy can wear out all 
human patience, can be soothed by its honied drops. 
The weary. official finds life freshened by its welcome 
sounds -from the lips of a loved one. The man at 
the counter, maddened by the monotony of the 
day, awaits its luring call at every step. Laughter 
indeed is ‘an asset ‘to eternal - happiness. To live 
with it,.nay to live-in- it; should -be the. aim of all. 
Yet, it must be ‘remembered that with laughter go 
other things ; true laughter really being the - outcome 
of a rare combination of happy ‘qualities. - 

- Of all poetic creations, .none have ever been so 
endeared to us as the immortal Falstaff, the “King 
of Clowns”, invoked by that “immortal bard of 
Avon,” Shakespeare. How enchanting, and how 
lively his wit is! How simple and how crisp! 
Fallstaff seems to be the embodiment of all humour 
-and laughter. Falstaff is a type for ‘all times, a 
rare specimen of human felicity, rid of all the 
complicated fabric of intellectual monstrosities and 
ethical iicongruities. With his wonderful gift of 
ready and harrhless humour, his power of expression 
as harmless and appealing too, his manner curiously 
winning ‘and endearing, he is indeed a most pleasin 
creation of the immortal poet’s imagination. 

friend like Falstaff, free from Philistine sentiments 
and bovine stupidity, may prove a friend indeed ! : 

But penile enough, Shakespeare has cast 
a poon npon the lively career of Falstaff by the 
sad aspect he has given to the end of the big “horse- 
back-breaker.” Quite contrary to the optimistic 
expectations of the reader, Falstaff dies of a broken 
heart, indeed a most sad end for such a merry soul. 
It is indeed most painful that a whole career spent 
in Wassail-revelry, in drinking and _bottle-emptying 
in lively wit and vociferous laughter, should nd 
in this manner. 

When his dear chum, his loved Prince Hal, 
assumed sovereignty, and put on feigned appearance 
to be rid of his old play-fellow and his boon 
companion, Falstaff should have laughed first and 
then given up the ghost. Indeed, he ought to have 
laughed and laughed and laughed, til the vapour 
of life passed out of his huge carcase ! 


Origin of Urdu Literature 


Mr. S. Khuda Bukhsh describes’ the origin 
of Urdu Literature in ‘The Muslim „Uniwersity 
Journal. He says that while. Urdu. poetry 
originated in- South India, Urdu. prose was 
born in the Fort William College, Culcutta. 


The first impulse to literary composition in Urdu 
is given not by Delhi, but by the Muslim Courts of 
Golkonda and Bijapur. The. newly-risen literature, 
it is to be noted however, is’ neither the literature 
of the people ‘nor a revealer of their ideas, for the 
people at Golkonda spoke Telugu, and at Bijapur 


; - 7 : s 
Kanarese—both Dravidian. languages, poles ` apart 
from the Aryan tongues of the North. From its 
very inception this literature was -modelled upon 
Persian. Indeed, it borrowed wholesale from it; 
it borrowed_ forms and conventions of poetic 
diction ; the Qasida or laudatory ode;. Ghaxal or 
love-sonnet ; the Marsiya or dirge; the Masnaet 
or narrative-poem with coupled rhymes; the Hija 
or satire ; the Ruba’é or epigram. 
Golkonda became a literary focus. Quli Qutb 
Shah and his successor Abdulah Quib were both 
poets of distinction. During the reign of Qutb Shah, 
{bn Nishati composed two works, still regarded as 
models in Dakhni dialect; the Tietinamah and 
Phul-ban. The Court of Bijapur was a brilliant 
literary centre too. Ibrahim Adil Shah (1599-1626) 
wrote the Nau-ras, or ‘nine savours’ The court 
poet of his successor, Ali Adil Shah, was a: Brahman, 


poetically known as Nusrati, author of Gzlshan-i-Ishq, . 


a Masnavi of rare ‘note and’ distinction. ` These, 
were the heralds and pioneers. It was, however, 
reserved for Wali of Aurangabad (cirea 1680-1720) 
and his contemporary and townsman Siraj to fix 
the poetical standard which- received the homagè of 
their countrymen for nearly a couple of -centuries: 
Indeed, competent judges are unanimous in their 
verdict that the development of Urdu poetry in 
Northern India.in the XVIIIth century was pre- 
eminently due to Wali’s initiative and influence. — 


Urdu Prése was taken in hand and forged at’ the ` 


school of the Fort William College in Calcutta. 
There eminent scholars were summoned to prepare 
vernacular text-books for officials. Momentous was 
this step, for it not only developed the vernaculars, 
m with the introduction of lithography about 
1837, brought books within the reach of ne reading 
public. But the light that iHumined and brightened 
the British capital was the light that came from 
Delhi, the deserted abode of Moghul Imperialism. 

Mir Amman, <Afsos (d. 1809), Jawan, all natives 
of Delhi, blessed thé cradle of our language, moulded 
its style, carved its destiny. They gave to it simplicity 
and suppleness ; stripped it of its Persian plume, 
florid ornamentation; made it clear, effective, crisp. 
And thus a literary style was evolved capable of the 
highest development. Up to the first half of the 
XIXth century this style retained its supermacy 
unbroken, 


The Inhabitants of New Guinea 


The people of New Guinea have no native 
culture, no written symbols, no legends of a 
historical nature, only a few fairy tales, says 
Miss Isabel Robertson in her “New Guinea,” 
published in The Scholar. In Arithmetic they 
count on their fingers, 
two (4), one hand finished (5), and so on upto 
20, which, being the full number of fingers and 
toes, has the cheerful designation “one ‘man 
dead.’ ‘Though they are a primitive people, 
the author proceeds : : 
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one, two, three, two and’ 
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Yet primitive as they~are, they have a polity of 
their own, and quite a good one it is, a form of 
village communism.. The land is mostly very 


mountainous, but along-the beach and at the river 
mouths is a narrow:strip of rich garden 


land. This 
belongs to the village. About one-sixth of it is 
enough to supply their needs in any one year, 60 
after a season’s tillage the ground’ lies fallow for four 
or five years, while other land is used in turn. The 
village itself is placed near some spring, close beside 
the beach, the thatched houses nestling beneath the 
shade of beautiful tropical trees, each house surround- 
ed. by the owner’s cocoanut palms. The houses are 
not close together as in Indian villages, but are 
about. ten yards apart. Primitive life like this is 
never monotonous ; the varying seasons of the year 
bring their varying occupations. In the wet season 
Christmas to ‘Easter, every one has influenza ‘and 
malaria, and the fishing nets are mended, weak places 


. being taken out and replaced by new string. The 
- old string is used for playing cat’s cradles, which 
they- weave on 


fingers and tocs in a bewildering 
variety of fascinating patterns. When the rains are 
over, garden work begins for the new season, and in 
the sea whitebait throng the mouths of the streams 
for a week or two. During those weeks all the 
coastal Papuans (so called from their frizzy hair) 
are busy netting them and tying them up in leaves 
ready for cooking. The mountain Papuans then 
descend to the beaches and barter their goods for 
a share of the fish, At all times during the year, a 
certain amount of hunting and_ fishing goes on. 
Sometimes all the women go fishing for a day, and 
with the catch they next day prepare a feast of fish 
for the men. Another day the men will go hunting 
and next day return the women’s hospitality. 

the dry season is drawing to a close, towards the end 
of September, the long, coarse grass of the lower hills 
is fired, the lizards, snakes, birds and bandcioots flee 
in terror before the flames, round the edge of which 
the villagers stand waiting’ to spear them. Now, too, 
the river has sunk to a narrow trickle in its wide 
stony bed, so one day the whole village turns out and 
builds a low: stone dam across the shallow river 
turning it to the other side of its bed. Below the 
dam the fish are left flopping in the dry river bed but 
are not left flopping long. Lastly, the dry monsoon 
dies down and a magical stillness descends on sea 
and land... This is the season when the flying fish 
lays her eggs fastening them to drifting twigs and 
séa-weed. All the men and boys, taking branches 
to support them, swim out to sea collecting the eggs 
(gelaruru). So calm is the sea that the do not 
hesitate to venture a couple of miles from the shore, 
and they come back with good store of gelaruru for 
the evening meal. Then the fire is lighted before the 
doorway beneath the dark mystery of the night-hidden 
trees, the cooking pot is filled with daintily prepared 
food, and while it cooks, the family gather round 
enjoying the cool, soft air of evening and the near 
approach of the evening meal. Then is the time to 
descend to the village, join a group of one’s friends 
round their fire, add one’s food to the common stock 
and when the meal is over, listen to fairy stories, or, 
stories of the cannibal days of their youth, while the 
moonlight silvers the cocoanut fronds and the phos- 
phorescent wavelets lap the creamy coral sands, 





Mahatma Gandhi’s Visit to the United States 
Mahatma Gandhi, it is finally settled of 
course, is not going to America. But it is interest- 
ing to learn what the-effect of his visit would 


have been had he actually gone there. The New 
Republic has an interesting editorial. note on this 


subject: 


Mahatma Gandhi has announced that he is 
willing to visit the United States, at the conclusion 
of the Eondon Round-Table conferences on Indian 
independence. Pressing invitations have come to 
him from prominent ‘Americans such as Adolph S. 
Ochs, John Dewey Jane Addams and many others. 
iTe hesitates to come here, however, on account of 
warnings that he may be turned into a laughing 
stock. The Reverend John Haynes Holmes, a 
trusted friend of Mr. Gandhi, has assured him 
that he would be exploited, ridiculed and misin- 
terpreted. Like Einstein, the leader of India will, 
it is claimed, find his privacy violated by the mobs 
of blockheads who will gather to gape and laugh 
at him. And Mr. Gandhi states -that though he 
feels great affection for the American people, 
he will not come “unless they are willing to listen 
to my message rather than regard me as a curiosity.” 
To this, one can only answer that many thousands 
of Americans who are neither exploiters nor curiosity 
seekers, Americans of whom foreigners know too 
little, are deeply in favour of his visit to this country. 

To be sure, barbarous scenes will follow _ his 
arrival in New York. He will be given an official 
welcome by Jimmie Walker; tickertape will 
be showered upon him from the sky-scrapers 
of lower Broadway ; a regiment of ċamera men 
will hound his steps ; reporters for the tabloid press 
will besiege him for his opinions on everything 
under the sun, from the phallic turret of the Empire 
State Building to the fox-hunting hats of our 
stenographers. In short, all the idiotic, profane and 
mercenary aspects of American life will be the first 
to be thrust upon him. But should Mr. Gandhi 
shrink from visiting us because of inevitable vexa- 
tions ? In the service of an idea, which has broken 
British power in the Orient, he has faced much 
worse things than ridicule: hunger and pain and 
sickness and death. For all thoughtful ericans, 
Mr. Gandhi is the man who has summoned up 
prodigious forces in the Orient, stronger than all 
arms of war ; forces which must deeply affect the 
future eourse of humanity. Facing the nation which 
epitomizes the Western industrialism that he opposes, 
the leader of insurgent India might help immensely 
to dissipate ignorance with regard to his own country. 
The value of such human exchanges may be 
incalculable. Mr. Gandhi himself “might suffer 
while in the United States, but his visit would do 
Americans enormous good. 


. Bulletin publishes the 


Maxim Gorky on Primary Education in Russia 


The third or the decisive year of the Five- 
Year Plan in Russia is marked. by a series of 
achievements in different spheres of national 
activity. One of the most important of these is 
what has been termed in the picturesque 
paoe employed by the Soviet workers, 
iquidation of illiteracy. The Soviet Culture 
summary of an. article 
published by Maxim Gorky.on’ the anniversary of 
the introduction of universal education in Russia: 


On the anniversary of the introduction of universal 
elementary education in the Soviet Union, Maxim 
Gorky published, an article on universal education. 
Widening the limits of social analysis Gorky gives 
practically an estimate of -the fate of culture and of 
the situation of intellectuals in capitalist countries, 
turning after this to the problems of cultural revolu- 
tion in the USSR. Gorky shows on. fact that the 
actual situation of capitalism induces it to fear an 
accumulation of intellectual power not only amon 
the workers, but among the inteligentzia as well 
This is the fear of an over-production of intellectuals. 

Capitalism is afraid that intellectual pouch which 
it is no more in a position to absorb and exploit for . 
its own interests, may take sides with its enemy, the 
working class, and will then serve the great goal of 
the latter as conscientiously, as it has served the 
construction of the capitalist State’s iron cage, 

Capitalism no more needs the intellectual creator, 
the inventor, unless he invents new models of puns 
and machine-guns, new war-gases and all other 
commodities of the future war against the proletariat, 
because every new blood-bath, whatever capitalist 
country will start it, will inevitably result in a mass 
destruction of proletarians. 

And the future war of the capitalist against the 
Soviet Union in particular will be nothing else but 
an attempt to strengthen, even though for a short 
period, their power over the workers. 

Capitalism needs the intellectual only in the 
quality of an obedient servant, executing without 
mwmur the orders of the sae class, which gives 
him a more or less satisfactory living. A proletarian 
intellectual is dangerous for capitalism, and this 
danger is the grenter, the more talented he is. 

After this M. Gorky turns to the question of 
cultural constructive work in the USSR in connection 
with the anniversary of the introduction of universal 
elementary education. 

-The working class and peasantry of the USSR 
stand in extreme need of intellectual power. They 
need an immense amount of this power for the 
execution of. their great historic task. A year ago, 
just at the moment when the German press was 
trying to persuade German youths not to yearn for 
university education, the XVIth Congress of the All- 
Union Communist Party and its Central Committee 
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passed a decision, providing for .the ‘introduction. of 
compulsory universal education in the USSR. ; 
After quoting the reports of A. Bubnov and N. 
Skrypnik, Qorky proceeds: “These reports . need 
no further explanations. They stress once more 
and sharply enough thé difference between the 
State system of the USSR and that of capitalist 
countries. At the same time they -tell us upon 
what, besides the industrial equipping of the 
country, is expended the bit of meat, or of butter 
of which you, the reader, are short at this moment. 
The Soviets have made a great. and necessary 


from the revolutionary point of view stride along the. 


road leading towards arming intellectually the millions 
of the young people of this country. “A seven-year 
school for everyone” is a task of greatest historic 
importance. 

“Of course, we cannot stop at the seven year elemen- 
tary school. The 160 millions strong population of our 
country need hundreds of thousands of _ highly 
qualified workers ‘of science, technics, arts. We have 
much to learn, we only begin to acquaint, ourselves 
with our country, to discover its natural resources, to 
study them. 

Concluding his article Gorky writes: Our natural 
resources are the cause of the capitalists’ envy, our 
political system is the cause of their hatred;. every 
young pioneer is familiar with this. And he asks: 
Will the capitalists resolve themselves to organize a 
war against the USSR? 

Bringing further statistics on 
armaments in capitalist States Gorky comes to the 
conclusion, that’ capitalists have resolved themselves 
for everything G e. fora war against the USSR), 
and that they think of nothing else, when they are 
arming themselves continuously, hypocritically talking 
peace and disarmaments meanwhile. 

oor appeals to the toilers of the whole world 
asking them to fight against war preparations, directed 
against the country showing the road to the regenera- 
tion of toiling humanity. 


A Querry About Universal Education 
After reading about the superhuman efforts 


made by the leaders of the Soviet Union to. 


yemove illiteracy in Russia, it may be something 
„in the nature‘of a shock to come across a very 
expression of doubt regarding the value of 
univyersal literacy. But Mr. Heseltine’s querry 
cannot be cavalierly brushed aside. He writes 
in America : 

Here, looking at the thing called education in a 
general way, it seems to me that the first .and 
greatest modern blunder is to consider “letters” as 
essential to education. The first step in modern 
education is apparently to teach children to read and 
write. As evidence of advance in education and 
civilization we are -told that in the days of our 
grandparents only five, or ten, or some other small 
percentage, could read and write. Now every child 
is taught to read and write, thought it would be an 
exaggeration to-say that every child learns to read 
and write. 

The modern educational expert imagines that this 
trick of letters is a-step fons education, whereas it 
isa mere trick like any other such as teaching 
children to stand on their beads or palm playing 
cards. The result of two or three generations of 
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the growth of 


. economic 
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education ou this basis is not a. population that can . 
even read and write. The small proportion of the 
population in the professional classes may read and 
write tolerably well. The rest rarely have oecasion 
to do either and any teacher who has to read father’s 
or mother’s written excuse for Tommy’s non-attendance 
or lateness at school, must weep to think what the 
production of that piece of illiteracy, has cost- 

` The maximum result that is obtained by teaching 
the masses to read and write is that most of them 
can read the newspapers, though they cannot, indeed, 
understand them. The masses learn just enough to 
be able to read and swallow whatever dope the press 
prepares for them. They know just enough letters 
to be able to read a lying advertisement (perhaps 
there are none in America—Ingland is full of them). 
but they do not know enough to realize when an 
advertisement is lying. 

This business of teaching every child indiscrimin- 
ately to read and write result in nothing more than 
mass illiteracy. The man who reads and writes very 
badly, as the great majority do today, is more 
illiterate than the man who does not read or write 
at all. Nobody would have dreamed of reproaching 
the craftsman of the pre-machine age with being 
illiterate because they could not read or write any 
more than one would reproach the editor of America- 
for not being able to weave cloth. The tasks are 
quite distinct and were never in themselves essential 
to the process of education. But it is quite true 
that more than one modern captain of industry can 
neither read nor write—there is in London a rich 


‘theatre magnate who must have his letters read to 


him and sign his name with a cross. Yet it would 
be dangerous on that account to. call him uneducated. 


Wonien Workers in Japan 


The Japan Magazine has an interesting note 
on the increase of women workers in Japan : 


An interesting if not disturbing feature of Japanese 
civilization at present is the rate at which women are 
supplanting men in various occupations formerly 
served by male workers. This is especially true of 
such callings as clerks, bus and tram conductors and 
soon. The wages which women command are so 
much lower than what men receive, that the present 
depression gives them preference. At 
present’the lowest wage is for a young housemaid of 
15 who will get 5 yen -a month and food, while the 
highest. wage will be 200 yen for an expert lady 


_ secretary to a prosperous business man. Housemaids 


over 20 years of age, with good expericnce, get over 
15 yen a month and food. Women’ bus conductors 
get from 50 to 80 yen a month according to age and 
experience, with pay for over time. Barbers’ assistants 
ef from 10 to20 yen a month with food ; while 
ooking clerks are paid from 20 to 30 yen a month, 
and have to make up any deficits in the day’s sales 
of tickets, through their own mistakes in, accounting. 
Such mistakes are frequent. The girl at the gasoline 
stand gets an average salary and a bonus on the 
amount of petrol sold. Elevator ‘girls get about 30 
yen a month, and waitresses at restaurants about 20 
yen a month with a commission of ten per cent on 
sales. Girls are also employed for collecting assess- 
ments for insurance’ companies and charity associations, 
going about on bicycles all day. Most of the above 
workers do eight hours a day. The humber of wn- 
employed ‘among women is quite larges however ; 
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and of course among men the unemployed are 
are still larger. Yet, as -in England, if a 
housewife wants a good maid she has some difficulty 
iw finding ‘one pand foreign housewives have still 
greater difficulty ir obtdining suitable servants; and 
when they do find a good honserhaid, she asks about 
50 ven a month. 


Two Roads to Disarmament 


The latest issue to hand of.The World Tomorrow 
is a disarmament number, containing a symposium 
on the different aspects of that important subject 
irom. such well-known writers as Professor Sidney 
B. Fay, Norman Thomas, Hamilton Fyfe, Kirby 
Page and others. In one of the-articles Mr. 
Raymond B. Fosdick pomts out -tbat there are 
two roads to disarmament. He says: . 7 


There are two suggested methods of achieving 
disarmament. One is gun-for-gun reduction, a 
mathematical scaling down of existing forces and 
equipment. The other is the creation of definite ma- 
chinery for ordered peace, as a result. of which arma- 
ments fall because the reasons that Jed to them bave 
ceased, to exist. The first method is dramatic, negative, 
and narrow. It leaves untouched basic suspicions between 
nations. It provides no’ technique for the settlement 
of disputes. It doss mot interest itself in the causes 
which lead nations to wage war. It proceeds on the 
questionable thesis that if you substitute pistols for 
one ot black-jacks for machine guns, men will not 
soht 


The second method is infinitely more difficult, far 
less dramatic, and promises no quick results. On the 
other hand it is sounder, more positive and more 
permanent. Jt looks to the future rather than to the 
present. It is coneerned with concrete substitutes 
for war as a method of settling international difficulties. 
It secks to lessen friction between countries, to ease 
tension, to probe the economic and social rivalries 
that tempt nations’ to  war-like peporonions, It 
believes that men , will stop fighting only when they 
are convinced that there 
of settling their disputes. - 

For that reason this second method concerns itself 
with a Court of International Justiee. It builds a 
League of Nations. It creates a General Act for 
the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes. It 
develops an Optional Clause to further the work of 
the Court. Its whole emphasis is on the creation of 
institutions that will represent the collective judgments 
of the whole world, , 

Tt is a pity that the United States should neglect 
the second ‘and better method of disarmament and 
concentrate its attentions upon the first. This lack of 
perspective, this national astigmatism, will not easily 
be understood by the historians of the future. If a 
decade ago we had thrown, the weight of our prestige 
and power wholeheartedly behind the collective 
principle we should doubtless be far nearer the real 
goal of disarmament than we are today or ate likely 
to be as a result of the forthcoming conference. 
Certainly a-hetter and more permanent: basis for 
peace could have been laid during these last ten years 
if our strength had’ been added, to the strength of 
fifty-four other nations. i Pai 

I have no hope- that the mechanical method of dis- 
armament will stop war. If the causes of war are 


not removed, or at least minimized, and if in the’ 
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-Einstein 


are more effective methods - 


meantime we develop no acceptable institutions to 
which resort can ‘be had in time of friction, nations 
will fight with whatever weapons they have at hand. 
Under such circumstances to scale down from twelve- 
inch guns to eight-inch guns, or to impose'a ten per 
cent or a twenty per cent cut in army. personel, is 
to dodge the very essence of the problem. Indeed 
such a solution is infinitely dangerous. It lulls us 
into a sense of security. We are led to believe that. 
we have have done something significant to make the 
future safe. The dynamite is still in the box, but 
we feel secure because we have painted out the 


‘danger sign on the cover. 


Another View of Disarmament ` 
While The, World Tomorrow is. an, enthusiastic 
believer im pacifism, the Scientific American can. 
be regarded as belonging more or less to the 
opposite camp. I] 
sceptical note on the subject: 
In a recent appeal to the scientists of the world, 


Tt strikes a more cautious and- 


Professor Albert Einstein asked. them to, . discontinue , 


their research for the creation of new instruments of 
war. Those who believe that the danger of war is 
past,” he is quoted as saying, “are living ina fools 
paradise.. We face today a militarism far more 


-powerful and destructive thai that which brought 


on the World War disaster.” 


We shall, for the moment pass, over the apparent. 


inconsistency between Professor Einstein’s request 
and his explanation ' (quoted) of the reasons for 
it, and will agree, in part with him. The signs do 
point tothe danger of wars to come ; there is evidence 
of the existence of more selfish, Nietzschean 


nationalism than ever before felt a superiority over 


and sought to dominate’ other nations. , Professor 
is, however, a world-famed a. physicist, 
not a sociologist ; and he appearently does not accept 
the fact that this “militarism,” this contempt or hatred 
for other nations is in men, not in their accumulated 
trappings of war. Those who desire war, who see it 
as ther destiny, who like Alexander, 
they can not tread the war path of the conqueror, 


_ will continue to rattle their sharpened sabers. ‘Others 


then, peacefully inclined but chary nevertheless, , are 


forced to perfect their engines of destruction simply . 
in a boat.. 


in self defence. The man who goes out 
does not eapect to drown but he carries a life 
preserver just the same; and the mere fact that 
he has it does not bring on a storm! 


weep when ` 


a$$ 


We hope some day to see the abolition of war 
} à g 


for all time, but we know that only a change in 
himan nature will make this wish comè true. 


Armament is the effect, not the cause of , the warlike _ 


aspect of the world; and while disarmament is a 
laudable aim, it must have a reasonable. minimal 


limit until national animosties have ceased to exist. . 


and the -long-heralded and hoped for brotherhood of 


man becomes a fact. l 


Enforcement of Labour Legislation in India 


- Dr. Rajanikanta Das, one of-our valued contri- 
butors, writes on woman labour in India in the 
International Labour Review. In course of his 
article he deals with the question of the enforce- 
ment of labour legislation in. India : 


/ 


` 


The most important question -of.labour legislation, 
however, is administration, which differs for different. 
industries in India. The -enectment of plantation 
legislation lies within the power of provincial Govern- 
ments, subject. to the approval of the Central Govern- 
ment. When the indenture system existed, plantation 
legislation made specific provision for the forwarding 
of the recruits from the place of residence to the 
place of work, and also for health and sanitation on 
the plantations themselves. With the abolition of the 
indenture system, administration has been greatly 
simplified. The enforcement of the law is left mostly 
to the ex-officio inspectors, consisting of deputy 
commissioners, . assistant commissioners, civil servants 
and other agents. Mining legislation is within the 
competence of the Central Government, and inspection 
is carried on under the supervision of the Chief 
Inspector of Mines all over British India, which, for 
convenience, is-devided into two circuits. The staff 
consists of a Chief Inspector, three inspectors, and 
tour junior inspectors. The administration of factory 
legislation is different from, both kinds of legislation 
mentioned above. While the enactment of the legis- 
lation is the concern of the Central Government, its 
administration is -left to provincial 
which make special rules, sucject to the approval of 
Central Government, to give effect to the law. The 
inspecting staff differs in different provinces, the 
largest being eleven in Bombay, one of whom is a 
woman. ; 

Some idea of the efficiency of the inspection may 
be had from the proportion of industrial establishment, 
annually inspected as compared with thoir total 
number. As far as the inspection of the Assam tea 
gardens is concerned, it must be mentioned that under 
the Act of 1882 as modified in 1904-1905 and 1915, 
tea gardens employing 50 persons or more are liable 
to inspection only every two years. A few gardens 
are also specially selected for inspection in a particular 
year because of their health conditions in previous 
years. .According to these rules, out of 868 Assam 


ten gardens, employing 50 persons or more, in 1929- . 


1930 only 434 were liable to inspection, consisting of 
411 which were not inspected in the preceding year 
and 23 which were specially selected for annual 


inspection. Out of this number, 421 were inspected. . 


In other words, over 52 per cent, of the larger tea 
gardens were left uninspected during the year. Simi- 
larly, out of 1,732 mines in 1929, only “1,016, or 59 
per cent, were inspected, although some of them were 
inspected more than once. The system of factory 
inspection, however, is much more satisfactory. Out 
of 7,863 factories in 1928, 7,093 or 90 per cent., were 
inspected during the year. As a rule, . permanent 
factories are inspécted once a year and eyen more. It 
is only some of the seasonal factorics and out-of-the- 
way factories that escape annual inspection. 

Another important question in connection with the 
administration of the law is enforcement. . This 
involves prosecution and conviction for contraventions 
of the law, and the infliction of penalties. The number 
of persons convicted increased from 72 in 1924 to 99 
in 1929 in the mines, and from 223 in 1923 to 419 in 
1928 in the factories. This increase in the number 


df convictions is mostly due. to the strict enforcement - 


of the law. 


The Cancer Discovery 


Few discoveriés in the field of medicine have - 


aroused more public interest in recent years than. 
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Governments, . 
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the new method. of ‘diagnosing cancer evolved by 
Dr. Bendien, a Dutth scientist. A: contributor of 
Discovery discusses -the investigations of Dr. 


Bendien : 


Dr. Bendien has discovered a method ot diagnosing 
cancer in the laboratory by the use of a specimen 
of blood drawn trom the patient. These specimens 
are submitted in the first instance to the action of 
certain chemical re-agents, fot example, acetic acid and 
sodium vanadate. This causes a precipitation. The 
precipitate is next dissolved in a two per cent 
solution of bicarbonate of sodium. It is then submitted. 
to spectro-photometric examination; a series of 
spectrograms are made and a curve is plotted from 
which the diagnosis is. made. Underlying this highly 
technical procedure is the view that cancer is a local 
disease which, however, cannot develop unless a, 
spécific abnormality of the serum is present. His 
test is directed towards. the detection of the specific 
abnormality, not of the actual cancer. 

It was subjected recently to a test at the instance 


. of the British Empire Cancer Campaign, which body 


invited Dr. Alfred Piney, Secretary of the Investigation 
Committee of the Campaign, to visit- Holland on its 
behalf. Dr.. Piney took with him thirty-eight tubes 
of blood scrum. which had been collected by an 
independent physician from patients in normal health 
and from patients suffering from various diseases, 
among them cancer. The question was: Could Dr. 
Bendien, by means of his test, pick out the cases of 
cancer from the other cases? Accompanying the 
tubes was a scaled envelope in which was a list of the 
diagnoses already arrived at. 

Dr. Bendien was able’ to examine only twenty-one 
of the specimens. He arrived at the conclusion that 
in five instances cancer was present. These findings 
were subsequently, by reference to the sealed list, 

proved to be correct. In one instance a tentative 
iagnosis of cancer was made. This patient bad 
undergone an operation for the removal of the prostate 
gland, but it was not found possible to obtain absolute 
confirmation or disproof of Dr. Bendien’s view. 

Here, as elsewhere in the field of cancer reséarch, 
a curious exception has been met with. Dr. Bendieii’s 
test is directed tothe discovery of the form of cancer 
known as carcinoma; it will not pick out the other 
form of cancer known as sarcoma. There would seem 
to beno very clear reason for this difference, but the 
very fact of the difference suggests a merit rather 
than a demerit. It is entirely in the tradition of 
cancer research. | 

Naturally further tests of Dr. Bendien’s work are 
about to be undertaken. For if it is establishcd that 
cancer represents merely a local expression of a general- 
state a new view of the disease will have been arrived 
at and a new hope of treatment. obtained. Dr. 
Bendien himself cherishes such a. hope, and looks 
forward to the possession of a therapeutic. method, 
capable of causing ‘the abnormal serum. to become 
normal again and so, as it were, cutting off the 
necessaty supplies, or rather perhaps abolishing the 
essential environment of the cancer. Recent 
criticisms of Dr. Behdien’s work suggest that the test 
may not be specific for carcinoma as is claimed ; time 
must elapse before final conclusions can he reached. 

It will be seen that Bendien’s hope is different from 
‘that cherished by Dr. Lumsden, but is, in some sort, 
analogous to it. Dy. Lumsden aims at increasing a 
natural power and producing a solid immunity. (He 


has found that in the cases in whieh cancers in mice 
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disappear it is no longer possible to implant fresh 
cancers), Dr, Bendien.aims at changing an abnormal 
state of the blood into a normal state. Possibly the 
normal state is the state of high-resistance. ’In that 
event the object of both workers is the same. The 
‘Importance of the cancer-resisting substance, whatever 
‘its nature may be, is thus, clearly, very great; the 
new: synthetic cancer-producing substance acquires 
from that importance an additional importance of its 
own. For if students of cancer are armed with 
Weapons capable of originating the disease and of, in 
some cases at any rate, abolishing it, their opportunities 
of observation are greatly: increased. i 

_ it should be added ` that the work at the Cancer 
Hospital and the .work of Dr. Lumsden is entirely 
experimentaland. is, so far, inapplicableto human cases. 
Dr. Bendien’s work, on the other hand, may prove an 
immediate boon if it enables the presence of cancer to 
be datected at an earlier stage than is now possible. 
For experience has shown . that very early removal 
of a cancer is frequently attended -by -permanent 
cure, . 


Chinese Boycott of Japanese Goods 


The. Japan Weekly Chronicle publishes a 
statement of the Japanese Consul at Shanghai 
describing. the effect of the boycott on Japanese 
trade in China: 


Japan and China have now practically severed 
economic relations. Mr. Murai, Japanese Consul- 
General in Shanghai, in his report dated October 
19th states that with the aggravation of the boycott 
movement, all merchants except retailers who are 
patronized oxclusively by Japanese residents, are 
unable to carry on business, and that many small 
merchants have had to either reduce their business, 
or close their shops altogether. 

Japanese spinning mills, Mr. Murai continues, 
are still’ going. Chinese workers are interested in 
the anti-Japanese movement, but are apprehensive 
of jock-outs and work so diligently that production 
has actually been increasing. Japanese spinners, 
however, are unable to sell their product in China. 
They are shipping about 20 per cent. to other 
markets but 80 per cent, is kept in stock. They 
may not ‘experience any difficulty in their working 
funds, but have no ware-house facilities to keep stock 
which continues to increase. They may 
to continuc production after the ‘end of November. 

Cotton yarn, cotton cloth, sugar, paper and 
sundry goods shipped from Japan do not move at 
all. Buyers refuse to take delivery. Marine product 
suppliers are in difficulties, with goods returned by 
‘buyers. Coaland chemicals have so far not been 
affected much by the boycott. The Chinese Army 
“has approached Japanese merchants for sulphuric 
acid and hydrochloric acid, but the latter’ refused to 
mect, the demand. 

Wheat bran, rape seed, cotton seed cake and 
similar Chinese products find buyers only in Japan, 
but threatened by the anti-Japanese Society suppliers 
aie not approaching their Japanese customers. _ ; 

Japanese bankers and steamship companies are 
experiencing much inconvenience by the resignation 


of Chinese employees, particularly compradores, 
Bankers, indeed, are unable to discharge their 
daily business without compradores, the banking 


system being quite different from that in other 
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not be able ` 


countries. Further the Bank of China and other 
banks refuse to pay domestic exchanges or to’ ‘sell 
dollar silver, so that Japanese banks are greatly 
hampered in their ‘business. The Nisshin Kisen 
Kaisha has been obliged. to suspend some of its 
regular lines owing to the sharp decreasé in passengers 
and cargoes. : 
Chinese workers in various Japanese factories 
other than spinning mills have been indulging in 
sabotage, instigated by anti-Japanese agitators. Many 
small Japanese factories have been obliged to close. 
~- Japanese retail merchants with Chinese customers 
report a complete stoppage of business, 


New York City Administration 


_ Petty shortcomings of any Indian adminis- 
tration have often been put forward by interested 
Britishers as a justification of British rule in 
India. Itmay, therefore, be not absolutely without 
interest to read the following account, published 
by The New Republic, of the mismanagement of 
the affairs of New York by its administrative 
authorities : : 


_ The exposures being made from day to’ day 
concerning the New York City administration by 
Judge Samuel Seabury and his assistants have piled 
up a tremendous-total of unaccountable sums of money 
which have been handled privately by city _ officials. 
One estimate has placed the amounts banked during 
six years by officials, who were at the same time 
Tammany district leaders, at $1,895,875. There is 
also the $2,000,000 taken by the famous horse doctor, 
Doyle. But the culminating scandal bas: been the 
discovery that a certain. Russell T. Sherwood, whom 
Judge Seabury has described -as Mayor Walkers 
financial and business agents, has had bank and 
brokerage accounts of over $1,000,000. Sherwood, who 
was to be subpoenaed, fled to Mexico, while Mayor 
Walker has done nothing toward getting him to 
return and has had “nothing to say.” Little. is heard 
of the “new” or reformed Tammany Ħall which, 
according to rumour, was to deal only in “polite’’ 
graft. As one instance aftér another of suspiciously 
Jarge cash jugglings is uncovered, the clamour rises 
for the ousting of the city officials involved. In the 
meantime of cynical indifference preserved by New 
York’s Democratic leaders leads to the worst possible 
interpretation of the known facts. Indeed; former 
Governor Smith, in a Tammany speech on October 14, 
completely ignored the Seabury revelations. Tt 
Tammany believes that he can lend them respect- 
ability by these tactics, it is deceiving itself. The 
effect is rather to lower Mr. ` Smith's prestige in the 
eyes of all those who had regarded him as’ onè who 
had risen above the corruption of his organization. 


Economic Nationalism 


Professor T. E. Gregory explains what he 
means by economic nationalism in Jnternational 


. Affairs, the journal ‘of the Royal Institute of 


International Affairs : 


I understand by economic nationalism the point of 
view that it ought to be the object of statesmanship 
in economic matters to increase the power rather than 
the economic well-being of a given society. 


As I understand it, economic nationalism rega ‘ds it 
as the duty, of the. State to foster the economic }-ower 
of the State rather than the economié welfare of the 
individuals composing of the State.- Of course, it is 

“necessary in democratic: communities to reconcile the 
welfare of individuals with the ends of the State 
itself, and, therefore, it is sometimes argued that 
policies which further the economic power of the 


State are also policies which further the economic ` 


‘welfare of individuals. There is‘a certain concurrence 

of ends, but there may also be opposition, and if there 
is opposition, the upbolders of economie national- 
ism hold that the ideal of the world as it is—not an 
ideal world—should .be power and not well-being. 
_ The first question to be considered is this : How is 
it possible to imagine a policy of economic nationa- 
lism arising ? -What are the ‘circumstances and .en- 
vironment in which doctrines of this sort appear 
natural and desirable ? There are three quite different 
sets of considerations which make policies of economic 
nationalism appear almost obviously desirable. 

The first is this: Economic nationalism fits into 
that “particular kind of State system which is based 
upon race. It so happens that in the modern world, 
both in Asia and in Eastern Europe, you have the 
emergence of political idealism which are disguished 
forms of racial feeling, and under these circumstances, 
wherever you have the emergence of racial nationalism, 
you also have the emergence of economic nationalism. 
Economie nationalism is, therefore, part of the policy of 
racial ascendancy. The whole psychology of national- 
ism, is coloured. with considerations of this kind ; you 
have to keep the political minority economically weak 
‘in order that you may dominate it politically. The 
whole of Eastern Europe and a large part of Asia is 
violently and morbidly conscious of race, and racialism 
in politics inevitably leads to a policy which ¢onsists 
in ruining political opponents and justifying this by 
an appeal to economic arguments. 

The second set of circumstances which provides ‘a 
soil in which economic nationalism flourishes is an 
atmosphere in which war is either potentially possible 
or actually expected. Whenever you have fear of war 
~~and the nearer the fear the more attractive the 
doctrine becomes—you will certainly find in the minds 
of some’ people the belief that it is necessary 
to adapt economic policy to what will then be the 
dominant consideration in the minds of statesmen. 

The third breeding ground for economic nationalism 
is found in an intensification of commercial rivalry. 
One of the reasons why economic nationalism is 
popular in “every part of the world today, even in 
nations which, like our own, are not homogeneous, is 
that the world economic sittation is of such a 
character that it has definitely and quite perceptibly 
intensified the commercial rivalry between the various 
Powers. Whenever and for whatever reason interna- 
tional competition becomes acute, you have a resur- 
gence and revival of nationalist ideas in the sphere of 
economics. 


A Criticism of the League 


Dr. A. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy is one of the 
most eminent publicists of Germany. Writing on 
the question whether Germany should remain in 
‘the League of Nations or not in the Schweizer- 
ische Monatshefte (translated inThe Internatioaal 
Digest), he offers the following criticism of that 
vorganizatidn © 
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How do the past, present and future of the League 
present. themselves ? For the past, we have the 
records to fall back’ on: What was organized at Ver- 
saillis was a league, nota union. It does not matter 
what brought about this. result : whether. it was thie 
Senate of the United States and its people supporting 
the Senate against Wilson, or the shortsightedness of 
intriguers who believed they could organize a peace 
body by blackballing undesirable candidates, or the 
faulty construction and formation of the Secretariat’s 
office or the rules of procedure—in 1919 the League 


-could not, by the widest stretch of imagination, be 


called a union. The first step towards a union was 
the decision of the Swiss people to become members ; 
the . character asa wnion grew when Austria and 
Germany were admitted ; and Sweden, Holland, Swit- 
zerland and Norway worked in that. sense. Jt was 
hoped that the United States might become a member, 
But we well know the forces at work against such a 
move. . : 

But even should we decide to let bygones be by- 
gones, we could not forget one fact which ruled the 
early years of the League: There was one great 
Power which again and again declared that the League | 
did not. guarntee peace and security. And this was 
not Germany—at that time not even a member of the 
League and probably for that very reason suspicious of 
the value of the Geneva institution ; that great Power 
was France. We have the world of France, of‘all 
French Governments since 1919, that peace was not 
guaranteed ; that there was no real security and that 
France was moved to enter the illusory. security of the 
League only because England and the United States 
did not keep their promise for triple alliance with 
France. 

If the League does not give'to its own members, 
the security of peace, what then, we ask, is its reason 
for existence ? A union should have other aims and 
purposes than to separate states by ever higher tarift 
walls and ever deepened ditches, walls of such thick- 
ness that no idea or eye may penetrate them. But a 
league ? What is the purpose of a league except just 
that formal security which, according to French views, 
does not exist ? The “character” ot the League is not 
quite clear; and by “character” we do not mean 
certain meetings, not German success or failure, but 
the present status of the tasks of the League and how 
its tasks have been met. 


The Modern Press 


M. Daniel Halévy, the distinguished French 
writer, has written a book in which he has 
pointed out what he considers one of the symp- 
toms of the decay of - French  greatness—the . 
passing away of great figures (the title of his 
book is La Fin des Notables). In this book 
he points another feature of the’ present day 
political life which is almost as significant as 
the passing away of great political figures— 
the triviality of the contemporary Press, His 
remarks on this point, which are summarized 
by a critic in L’Opinion and translated in 
The Living Age, apply not. only to the Press of 
France but to that of all countries: 

The same thing is even more true of the Press. 
Let us compare, as M. Halévy does, ‘a political 
newspaper of thirty or forty years ago with a modern 
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journal of information. In the former we find 
doctrinal articles, political studies, complete reports of 
parliamentary debates, and miscellanies. To-day none 
of -these. things remain. What good are doctrinal 
articles when there are no doctrines any more? 
What good are complete reports of parliamentary 
debates when only the results are important and 
when only gamblers on the stock exchange are 
interested ? -What good. are. miseellanies which nobody 
reads ? a ve 

Here we touch on the explanation of the pheno- 
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menon. ‘Modern newspapers are made for people who. 


do not read. The so-called readers are kept in their 
present. state of debility by being provided with news 
‘hat they can easily grasp at once, with crimes, gossip, 
and descriptions of sporting events. Anything that 
has to do with real information, anything that is of 
importance to the life of the country is closely cen- 


sored, cither by the government or by the industrial. 


groups that hand out publicity.. Such are our free 
newspapers,’ read by a public that is free—free to 
buy or not to buy. 

Are n’t we face to face here with a psychological 
law that might be formulated as follows? As soon 
as material progress of any kind fours the expansion 
of thought, the powers that be must assure themselves 

_ of its control. M. Halevy gives two more examples 
in support of this thisis, the cinema and the radio, 
He says that the film manufacturers themselves were 
the ones who demanded censorship for their new 


industry. They had. a confused premonition of fhe’ 


danger of spreading ideas through , pictures and be- 
lieved that they could work more peacefully if the 


Strte would set its seal of approval on. their product. ` 


As for radio, if it were not closely supervised how 
easily and quickly it could become the unconscious 
instruit of a thousand difterent kinds of propa- 
. ganda. se 
z Thus by a maliciotis element in his own nature 
man loses on the- one hand. the freedom that he 
gains on the ‘other. By, creating new method of 
communicating with his fellows he believes that he 
has won his -independence. But as soon as these 
conquests are made they are compromised. There is 
only-one kind of free thought, ‘the kind that is 
expressed in a cellar for the sole benefit of a small 
group. Depend on the wireless “waves or the rotary 
presses of a big newspaper ‘and your ideas will be 


slashed and diluted. One must submit to many 
restrictions in order to gain the right to. reach the 
masses. I don’t claim that this is always a mis- 
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fortune, but let us admit it asa fact that may | 
remove some of our illusions about the progress we, 
are making. ` ; 


. Basic English 
The Living Age quotes the following extracts 
from the Manchester Guardian on Basic English. : 


In a day when any two people of the two 
thousand million inhabitants of ‘the earth can get in 
touch with each other in Jess than a sccond, argues: 
a British scientific writer in the Manchester Guardian, 
somewhat speciously, there is surely a pressing need. 
for a common language. The particular tongue that, 
he backs for the’ job is not a synthetic article, but’. 
Mr. ©. K. Ogden’s ‘Basié English’—on the theory 
that since some 500,000,000 people already have at 
least a bowing acquaintance with the “English 
language, English has a tremendous head start over _ 
other living languages and over artificial languages 
as well. He goes on to sayi- 

“Mr. Ogden has made the ory | 
words are enough . for normal purposes if his system 
of rules and word order is used. For example, 
Leonhard Franks much-talked-of story, “Carl and 
Anna,” was put. into Basic English with a little over - 
seven hundred of these words, It is surprising: to sec 
how little has been changed, and how natural it 
seems to‘ the reader. For special fields a greater 
number of words ‘is needed, but this increase takes - 
place only among the names. An exchange of ideas 
would be possible for'an international group on any 
science with an addition of about fifty names to-the 
Basic List of 850 words. . i Ne AaS 

‘By turning his attention to the bebaviour, of the 
things that words are used to give an account of, and 
‘taking little interest in the forms of language as such, 
Mr, Ogden makes one sec ‘what a number ‘of complex 
and delicate questions may be talked of by putting 
simple words together. The cffect. is sometimes a bit 
long-winded and not very pleasing to the ear, but the 
reader has no trouble over the sense. In Mr. Ogden’s 
view, Jeremy Bentham’s strange way of writing was 
caused by his use of a sort of Basic English and not 
by the fact that he was a bad write.’ 

: For the details of the system the reader must 
turn to Mr. Ogden’s books on the subject, but some 
idea of the gencral effect may be obtained from the 
‘above quotation, which is itself. written in Basic 
English. 7 ‘ à 


discovery that 850 
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Miss SWARNALATA Guosn who was awarded Mrs. NaNpARANE Sarkan, who during 
aischolarship by the Bihar and Orissa Govern- Civil Disveedicnes Movement organized: a no- 
ment for studying education has recently came  compaign in Bankura, Bengal and led five hu 
back from the United Kingdom after taking her women volunteers, 
degree. 
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Miss Anske.: Mab BAC is theo 
eldest daughter of Mr. A. Majid, who now” 
lives in Akyab, Burma.- She belongs to- 
Chittagong and is one. of the, very. few | 
Muslim girls of Bengal who have received a 

liberal education. She has:passed» ‘her B.A. 

examination from the Caleutta University: 
with Economics and- Mathematics. — a 
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Mahatma Gamat in igina 


. Many of us had never- expected that the 
so-called - Round “Tablé Conference would result 
_in freedom for India, ‘though hope, born perhaps 
of original and sub-conscious, faith “in. human 
natitire and „based, on. “aecidental’ _combination 
of circumstances,” would . often... peep in.-...But 
even to those, who were: ‘more sanguine, jt, has 
long ‘been | evident, : that, failure. was «Writs large 
‘over the, deliberations , .of its . .ub-committees,, the 
infor mal talks; ‘sand the more. or. less-~-secret 
Wire-pulling and, intrigues connected with-it. >. -- 
» Throughout:<all these- happenings Mahatma 
Gandhi, has held high the flag of. Indian . freedom. 
We -have,, not been. able -in-all case§-to support 
his views nd methods. But. we.: have never 
had any doubts as to his motive.. ‘Even when 
he has gone against the. ‘principles. of democracy, 
he bas “done, so. in ‘order . to | free India: from 
foreign control and subjection. _ 

. Ris , ceaseless , labours -have been. phenomenal. 
That his frail frame could bear so much ‘strain 
iş due. to the ‘strength of. his nerves. born of 
brahmacharya. and ; the calnmess. of- his spirit 
born of faith and, sadhana. - 

He has been very patient and accommodating 
in, negotiations., Even the most.: absurd” 
irritating, pretensions , of some -minorities aa 
of. some small men on whom prominence- has 
‘been thrust by, designing. British patrons acting 
upon the welcome “suggestions - cof an evil genius 
of two. successive Viceroys,. haye not made him 
‘walki out. of the Conference., Firm, and 
‘uncompromising in his enunciation of the essentials 
lof, Indian independence, his language has. been 
as, little irritating. .as, could: be. ‘expected .: under 
the circumstances, aa L uraa 

Jt. has been... announced that the plenary 
session’ of the. Conference, will probably come to 
a close on December 1, the day of publication 
of this issue of the Review, and that the Prime 
Minister will announce the. intentions: of. the 
Government at, that.. sitting, Our readers „and 
ourselves will read the report,of the proceedings 
of that. day. in the. dailies of.,succeding days. 

Whatever the results of :the. R. ‘D.C, Mr. 
Gandhi's . visit has served . the purpose. of 
acquainting the . people of Great . -Britain and, 
indirectly, of other - countries, with, the political 
demands of India and., some .of „her, spiritual 
and social, ideals... His . bodily., .presence and his 
activities, along with those of some other Indians, 
have shown, the, ‘British. people -the kind of men 
India, produces. - It. has. .also to be admitted; 
not swith pride, that- Britain has seeħ also the 
kind of selfish, ' slaves and sneaks and intriguers 
on whom imperialists may,:depend for help. 
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-NOTES a ae a 
“and the ; world 


“that, the 
-from “England . without” touring ia Burope ‘as he 
“had ; intended... -dö 
“that he. 


` Without . intending 
-Sir 


: epnteibations „to the: 


MB. 


5. Genah and Europe ~ l 
“Asi it Dea P of ` some: advange to India 
„Mr... Gandhi - could tell the 
principal Nouns of. Europe «personally what 
he has said.. in Britain. about: the- political, social 


and - spiritual - ideals of India; we did. not- agree 


with the “Working. Committe of “the Congress 
Mahatina should’ return. to: Tndia direct 


Tt is: “something; > ‘however, 
would- bes, able.’ ton spend. an fer, ‘days 


on ‘the continent, ` visiting ~: witzerland: anil 


-perhaps France, Gor mary dnd: ity aloe. son his 
way back. a 


“other Indian y Delegates, a at R: Tg 


Be sides the :: . Mahatma, - Soe - pre Tndian 
delegates have done - good work: at. the R. LC 
in- the. - least. to : give’ an 
exhaustive list, -we, may - mention Dr. -Mooni e, 
T. B- Sapru; ` - Mr. ‘Srinivasa ` Sastri, Mr. 
‘Co Y.” Chintamani vat the- last Conference and 


Pandit Madan ‘Mohan Malaviya at’thd recent — 


‘Sir, P. “Thakurdas. >.has ‘made notable 
nancial. discussions, ‘and 
to Indian 


one. 


Subharayen - .to those relating. 
crea rights and. views: °.” 

Some had: hoped that Sir -Ali Jman would do 
some work, But- that hope has not been 
fulfilled, and he has returned to India before 
the conclusion of the Conference. Like the 
majority of the delegates, he- has, yisited England 
at the cost ~of- -fhe ‘Indian -tax-payer without 
rendering any s service in, return, Í 
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DA Moslem Estimate: of Moslem Delegates 
i “ithe following appeal ` over ‘the’ ‘signatures of 


Må. Shamshul . Huda, Président, ‚Golam Kader 


Chowdhury, Secretary, District “Muslim Nationalist 
Party, Hedayet-ul-Islam, ma, LLB, Pleader, 
Naimuddin Ahmed, M.A., B-L Abeduddin Ahmed, 
‘Chowdhury Mad. ‘Kasem, Zemindar, 
Waliulla Sufyani, “Member 3B.” P” S. A, Md 
Yesin, 60, Pleader, A. J. Golam ` Samdani, BL, 
Pleader, A. K: Golam Jilani, B.A, Safiulla, 
Khalilur Rahaman, Mainuddin Ao, Ma. 
Kalimulla, B.A. Chand Mia, and Mahtabuddin 
Ahmed, Gaisuddin. Ahmed, . ‘Md. Yakub Ali Mia, 
Ma. Reazuddin, ` “Abdul “Majid, $. M. Hossain 
and Abdul Monnaf University students has been 
issued ġo the younger . ‘section -of the Muslim 
Community :— `- ariy 
<- Ye Young Muslim - Brethern, the - ‘incidents at 
the R.T.C. are before . you. They need no’ analysis. 
You cannot say it has not failed, and you know 
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why it has failed. Freedom, liberty and in- 
dependence are the birth-rights of the creation 
of God. But we never knew that our so-called 
representatives would forget them. That is our 
great misfortune. They were callous to the 


interests of the country, why, to the interests of 


the community. If they without prejudice, made 
a united stand with others the result would have 
been otherwise. Great Britain would have 
swallowed the bitter pill and left us free to 
manage our own business. The country would 


have'been grateful to her and to her children at 
London. But our estimate has failed. Personal 
interests, chronic whims and'‘sense of self- 


aggrandizement have led our so-called leaders to 
the external pit of slavishness. If the Muslim 
world should i proud of its achievements both 
in the past and in the present, we Indian 
Mussalmans certainly fall far from that category. 
We have lost our self-respect and it is a pity that 
we don’t even want to regain it. 

The present world is a world of competition. 
Tt is the time for the survival of the fittest. The 
Mussalmans were never the mediocre; they ruled 
and were never ruled. Why should we then 
ery for safe-guards clamour for protection and 
lament for reservation. If we cannot thrive in 
the competition itis better we dic out. ~- 

e know our alleged leaders—you know them 
perfectly well. Can you claim them as your 
well-wishers ? Their look-out is narrow and 
limited to the interests of their own family. You 
cannot—the community must } 
traitors. Its ideal, its ambition, its everything 
now rests with you. You are to be the pioneers 
and you are to fulfil the great mission of Islam. 
It is you who can strive to regain its lost glories. 
We ‘appeal to you, young brethren, to form that 
divine brotherhood, with new zeal and courage, 
and make your sister community believe that you 
ean stand equal by their side.—Free Press 


=e 


“Blunder” by Muslims 


In a debate meeting held last month in the 
Salimullah Muslim Hall, the Muslim students 
of the Dacca University accepted the motion 
that’ Muslims had committed a ‘great blunder 
by keeping themselves aloof from the Congress 
movement, The same debate was held again 
and some of the Muslim luminaries of Bengal, 
who chanced to visit Dacca, spoke for and against 
the motion, The debate had to be adjourned 
then, ‘and although less euthusiasm prevailed in 
the later meeting, the motion secured an 
overwhelming majority of votes in its favour, 


Repression Anticipated 


Mr. Gandhi and many others anticipate that 
there would. be repression in India in the near 
future and that it would be ten times as severe 
as it was in 1930. It would not be welcome. 
But large numbers of men and women are 
ready to meet it, i 


not own these Vased on the 


-led to the arrest and detention of ver 


` Mr. 
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Signs of the coming repression are evident in 
Bengal and from the arrangements announced. 
for Bengal or rumoured to be intended for, 
this provinee. The appointment of Mr. Anderson, 
with Irish experience, to the governorship of 
Bengal is believed to be an omen. The old 
jail at Dum Dum has been repaired. During 
the civil disobedience movement the mental 
hospital at Berhampur in Bengal was converted 
into a jail. It is again being repaired. The Delhi 
correspondent of The Pioneer has written that. 
the Bengal Government is expected shortly to 
take quick and drastic action to stamp out 
anarchism, and that action may include 
externment of suspects to Aden, for example, 
Whatever the intention of the higher authorities 
may be, the actual work would be entrusted tox 
officers of lower rank, and considerable numbers 
of persons who never had in thought and action 
anything to do with terrorism would be, 
victimized; that is to. say, it is apprehended - 
that in order to suppress anarchism and terrorism 
there would be some amount of official anarchy 
and terrorism, 

Liberty gives publicity to the report that another 
Ordinance for Bengal will soon be promulgated. 
It is said that the new Ordinance will be bronght 
into being in the course of a week and that it is 
model of'the Irish Coercion Act. 
Tt will provide for a military tribunal and sum- 
mary trial of certäin - political offenders. “The 
New Ordinance, it is said, will not apply to 
Moslems,” Si i 

The existing Bengal Ordinance has. already 
L many 
persons, mostly connected with the Congress. 
House searchés and arrests are the order of the 
day. In Dacca in the “ house. searches in connec- 
tion with the attack on Mr. Durno, it has been 
alleged ‘that non-official Europeans took part with 
the police in assaulting the inmates of the houses 
raided and damaging their property. Mr. Villiers,” 


‘president of the European Association and other 


non-official Europeans, have been fulminating. 
Villiers has boasted of having received 
threatening letters and of being unmoved by them. 
That is. not a unique or peculiarly European 
achievement. The authorship of these’ alleged 
threatening letters will never be ascertained. We 
wish it could—at least its racial and official or 
non-official character, 

The punishment. of persons proved guilty in 
open court according to the ordinary processes of 
law, is not objected to. It is necessary. But 
even such proeedure would not be enough for the 
eure of political discontent, distemper and unrest. : 
Remedial measures calculated to fully remove the 
causes of discontent would also require to be 
adopted. . 

When repression means the punishment of 
large numbers of men on suspicion, without any | 
trial, or any open trial according to the ordinary 
processes of law, such procedure has never been ' 
known to succeed. But, nevertheless, men in 
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power do hot learn by old’ experience of them- 
selves or of others. The reason is, when political 
discontent arises afresh, the new malcontents are 
presumed or assumed . to “be more crushable than 
any former malcontents, or any malcontents in 
other countries, To be more particular, it is 
presumed that, though coercion’ and repression 
failed in Ireland and though these, methods 
produced a revolution in Russia, they would 
succeed in India and particularly in Bengal, as 
Indians are not Irishmen or Russians, and 
Bengalis are more timid and cowardly than any 
other section of Indians. But history always 
keeps an inexhaustible supply of surprises m 
store for strong rulers, and the recovery and 
resilience of buoyant human nature under repres- 
sion are not confined to any particular continent, 
country, province, race or period of history. 

That so many persons may have to suffer 
cannot be anything but an unhappy anticipation. 
But if we must suffer, it is best that the worst 
may come to pass early, so that the country may 
see the dawn of happier days as early as possible. 
That such days will dawn is a certainty. 


R. T. C. Plenary Session Opens 
` | London, Nov. 28, 


The plenary, session “of the Indian Round Table > 


Conference opened -at 10-30 A.M, the Premier 
Presiding. There was full attendance. ` 
After it .was formally opened Lord Sankey 
submitted the reports of the, Federal Structure 
Sub-Committee dealing with legislative powers and 
reserved subjècts and moved their adoption. ` 


a The Premier submitted the Minorities Coinmittee’s ° 


report simultaneously. informing the Conference 

that his offer to give the decision “and the condi- 

tions attached to it had not been accepted. A 

general debate was then begun by the Raja-of 

orea. 

The delegates from Burma who had attended 
yr the last session of the Conference were also present. 
" Reuter, 

As the Bengali delegates have not been much 
in evidence at the Conference, Mr. Narendranath 
Law perhaps the least of all, it has -to be noted 
that at this sitting Mr. Law declared ‘that the 
problem of anarchism in Bengal was largely 
economie, which is true, and said that unless a 
responsible Government was established with 
adequate finances [we hope, for Bengal! 
Ed., M. R.], the problem would not be attacked 
at the root. That also is true. 


Burma R. T. C. Opens 


, London, Nov. 27. 
Aftet performing the formal inauguration 
ceremouy of the Burma Round Table Conference 
the Prince ‘of Wales retired from the Conference, 
N acknowledging salutations of the assembled delegates, 
as he left, and the Prime Minister took the chair. 
Chit Hlaing moved and Tharrawaddy Pu seconded 
the election of Lord Peel to the Chair, which was 
+. carried, : 
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The Premier welcoming the delegates said that 
he desired to take the opportunity of wishing the 
Conference success. He hoped that when they 
returned to Burma they would be fully satisfied 
that His Majesty’s Government meant to deal 
fairly and help the Burmese people to advance the 
political prestige of their country. i 

U. Ni said that the Government's declarations 
had been interpreted in Burma’ to mean only onc 
thing, namely, the establishment of full responsible 
self-government in Burma. À 

Tharrawaddy U. Pu hoped that as a result of their 
deliberations Burma would receive Home Rule, as 
enjoyed by Ireland and the Dominions and said 
that no lesser form of self-government would satisfy 
their aspirations. 

The separation of Burma from India has been 
decided upon not only without the support of the 
opinion of the vast amiajority of the people of 
Burma but against their wishes. This bas been 
done by setting up a few proteges of the official and 
non-official Britishers in Burma as the real 
representatives of the people and by gagging 
Burmese public opinion by declaring the really 
representative Burmese publie bodies as unlawful 
associations, The motive behind the policy of 
separation is the more unhampered future 
European exploitation of Burma, the preservation 
of the practical British monopoly of the ocean 
traffic between India and Burma, and the making 
of that country a military outpost of the British 
Empire in the East, l 

Let us, however, see whether the separatist 
Burmese delegates can return to their country 
with Dominion Status or responsible government 
in their pockets! From what has happened 
to India, intelligent Burmans can form their 
own anticipations. 


Mr, Lloyd George to Gandhiji 


A Free Press special message runs as follows: 
` London, Nov. 24. 
According to informed circles it is significant that 

Mr. Lloyd George telegraphed to Gandhiji that Mr. 

MacDonald’s excuse of the obstruction by the 

Conservative majority is unsound, since the Premier 

‘is certain to be able to face in the House of 

Commons any pro osals with only 150 Tories sup- 

porting, which Mr. MacDonald can surely command. 
Mr. Lloyd George further advised Mahatmaji not 

to expect the Conference to prodnee ‘any results, 
and to return to India to revive the strugglo as 
the only way to teach Government a lesson. 


But would India have got freedom if My. 
Lloyd George’s party had been in power with 
himself as premier? Who prescribed the Civil 
Service “steel frame” for India. for an indefinite 
period? It is funny that men should cherish 
the bad habit of blaming the other fellow. 


Detention of Postal Packets 


The Calcutta Gasette notifies: 
In exercise of-the power conferred by Section 20 
of the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 1931 
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(Act XXTIT of 1931), the Governor- in Council has 
authorized the District Magistrate in each district 
in the: Presidency: of. Bengal. and the Chief 
‘Presidency Magistrate in the town of Calentta, to 
detain any package brought, whether by land, sea 
or ‘air; ‘into’ British ‘India, which ‘he suspects to 
contain any newspapers, books or other documents 
of the nature. described in Section 4, sub-section 
(1) of the said Acti. aes ee : 

In exercise of the- further power conferred by 
the same section of the said’ Act, the Govérnor in 
Cotineil -is. pleased” to appoint the Superintendent 
or Additional Superintendent .of ‘Police in each 
district, the. ‘Deputy Commissioner of ‘Police, 
Special . Branch, in the town of Calcutta and thè 
Deputy Commissioner in the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts as the officers to whom, copies, of newspapers, 
books or other documents, found in any such 
package shall be forwarded, | f= i 
The officers authorized to. detain packets 

cannot examine all postal articles—they have no 
time to do so, Some underlings.: will do so. 
Neither the officers nor their underlings’ are. 
infallible’ Can . Government guarantee ‘that 
. perfectly innocuous, literary. matter and pictures, 
and cheques and postal orders ete, will not be 
withheld from addressees ? TAA 


Smuts’ Advice 

: . London,‘ Nov. 20. 
_. "The Indian position at present was by fat the 
most important: and perhaps the most dangerous 
probelm facing the country, declared General Smuts 
before leiving for South Africa to-day.” Great 
Britain must make up their mind to go pretty far in 
satisfying India, an 
poon favourable situation for settlement might not 
ast long. 

“He was convinced that Mr. Gandhi was sincerely 
anxious to come to a fair settlement, and his power, 
while it. lasted, would be an. enormous: asset to 
Britain in. her efforts to arrive at a settlement. 
Mr. Gandhi spoke , for a large -part of. India and 
could deliver the” goods as no ‘other Indian 
leader ‘could. Every effort should be made to 
prevent further misunderstanding ‘and_recrudescence 
of disorder in India, with all’ the misery “to which 
it might lead. ; f i 


General. 


_. “Force was’ no remedy, and neither the modern ` 


spirit’ nor the British temper’ would’ permit 
application of a real‘policy of repression.” 
But the people, particularly of Bengal, have 
been already sufferi:.g from a policy of repression. 
“The Conference: 
conclusion of its labours now, should adjourn at 
such a stage and iù such a spirit of, mutual under- 
standing and good-will that its work could almost. 
immediately bẹ resumed and pressed to a 
conclusion, `? pore 
“Neither the communal question nor reservations 
appeared to him to form an insuperable bar to the 
carly grant of an Indian Constitution, but perhaps 
even more important at present’ was the spirit of 
mutual trust and understanding and. avoidance of 
any action which might create suspicion between 
Indian and British ndia and. British leaders. He 


the sooner the better, as the- 


if it was unable to come to the . 
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was convinced that both sides honestly * meant to. 
come to a settlenient and that was a priceless asset 
in dealing with an extremely difficult situation. He 
was sure that the British people would regard with 
good will ‘every effort to accelerate a settlement 
and keep’ India ‘a contented member of the- 
Commonwealth.” . i 


.. We do not .know what kind of settlement 
the British. people want to accelerate. Some of 
their notables want to banish Mr.. Gandhi and 


‘his co-workers to some island, in the Indian: 


QCcean. ` Many British organs demand “firm rule” 
in India. The British people as,a whole. lave 
returned to power a Government which does not 
want India to be free, for it wants to keep ° 
the Army, Finance and Foreign Relations under 
its control. ‘ $ 


AnS : o 2 


Governor with Irish Experience for Bengal 


A round- table special ‘service . telegram runs 
as follows: ' rane A he 
i LONDON, November 26. 

Heated passages occurred in the Federal Structure 
Sub-Committee this morning while Pt. Malaviya 
was urging the : Government to take the course 
which would not leave it open for the critics of 
those who attended the Round Table Conference to 

_ claim that: their strictures were justified. é 
<- « Pt. Malaviya, declared, “You have made a recent 
< appointment which is an, indication of the policy 
which. might possibly be pursued.” 
, Sir Samuel Hoare: rose and asked what the 
Pandit meant. ‘ nee ; 

Pt. Malaviya replied--I am speaking of an 

` appointment which has been announced. - > 

Sir Samuel Hoare:. In the interests of a public 
servant, L,must. ask Pt. Malaviya to be precise. 

Pt. Malaviya - replied that the would be very 
precise.. It was-said thata particular gentleman 
whose name had been announced had been in 
Jreland in-connection’ with the ` administration of 
the Black aud_Tans,, - r 
. Sir Samuel Hoare said that Pt. Malaviya, was 

. making a very unfair charge against one of ihe 
most respected public servants in ‘Britain. 
> Pt, Malaviya: denied that ‘he had brought the’ 
charge.’ - Lae ial . i 
a Sir Samuel: Hoare rejoined—You have merely 
.,made insinuation, which is worse. « . = ays 

Pt. Malaviya affirmed that he was saying nothing 
against the. gentleman, but only suggested that if 
that was an indication of policy to be pursued, he 
wished to protest against it, “I do not know the 
gentleman and I have nothing to say against him. 
mentioned what is mentioned in the public Press 
of your country, and I say that if that is going 
to be the policy which is going to be pursued, it 
will be a bad, day for India ‘and a bad day for; 
England.” f 1 
On the same subject Reuter has “sent the 

following message: 


i : London, Noy. 26. 4 
In view of the prominence attaching recently tA 

Bengal, great interest is taken in the appointment 

of ‘the new Governor.. ` f i 2 
Mr.2Ghuznavi .expressed the opinion that Mr. 
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Anderfon’s career and personality were such as to 
inspire confidence and said that he would receive 
solid and continuous support for any policy . calcu- 
lated to maintain and improve the stabilty of the 
administratfon. M 

Mr. A. K. Faziu! Huq thought that there was 
difficult time ahead, but hoped ‘that he would ' be 
‘able to bring peace and tranquillity to Bengal. ` 


_ Mr. J. M. Sen-Gupta considered that the personal- ` 
ily of the Governor made little difference, since the- 
problem could be solved only by recognition of, 


Indians’ right to rule their own country. 


It is to be presumed that Mr. Ghuznavi and 
Mr. Anderson have been lifelong chums.. 


The ancients knew of men who made a desert 


and called it peace. It is to be hoped Mr, Fazlul 
Hugq’s idea of peace is different. 


“The Times” on Encouraging Lawlessness 
in Kashmir 


ees LONDON, Nov. 23. 
Nothing could be less. helpful to the cause it 
ostensibly defends than the Moslem Conference 
Working Committee resolutions on Kashmir, says 
the “Times” and adds : The cause of Indian Islam 
has been admirably defended by the able body of 
Round Table Conference delegates but it will suffer 
if the second line of politicians temporarily in 
charge of Moslem interests at Delhi continue the 
policy of encouraging lawlessness and keeping open 
the Kashmir sore. British “sympathy for the 
Moslem minority will inevitably diminish if the 
impression is allowed to get abroad that the All 
India Moslem Conference has fallen into the hands 
of demagogues ‘whose main object is to score points 
at the expense of the Government in an endless 


d ` 


communal conflict.—Reuter. ` 


Dr. ‘Kitchlew on Kashmir 


Dr. Shaifuddin Kitchlew, the nationalist leader 
of Lahore, who is himself a Kashmiri Musalman, 
says in a published statement that the problem 
of the Indian States is -very intricate. In 
Kashmir it has assumed a communal ‘form. 
. The’ majority of Kashmir subjects are Musalmans, 
If they have any grievance against the Maharaja, 
they ought not to have carried on the agitation 
in the way they have done. Jf there be similar 
agitation in other Indian States, the. atmosphere 
will be poisoned. The Moslem subjects of 
Kashmir ought to have submitted their joint 
demands with the Hindu subjects after consulta- 
tion with them. These views of Dr. Kitchlew 
are entitled to the serious attention of. Musalmans 
in and outside Kashmir. He believes that there 
is a terrible conspiracy at the back of the Kashmir 
outbreaks, . 


Progressive Bihar Women 


The Bihar Women’s Constituent Conference 
held last month approved of co-education in 


' Mela and the exhibition in the 
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primary schools as well as at University stages 
and strongly recommended tò parents to send 
their daughters to the boy’s schools or colleges, 
Tho there were no educational institutions for 
girls. ; 

It condemned the'agitation started by certain 
classes against the Child Marriage Restraint 
Act, and condemned the proposed Bills asking 
for. -exemptions from the operation of this law. 
It called upon His Excellency the Viceroy, the 
Central Legislatures and local Governments 
to keep the Sarda Act intact and strictly to 
enforce the provisions of the Act. 

It also condemned the custom of enforced 
seclusion of women, and entreated all Hindus, 
Musalmans and other communities, which stiil 
observed this custom, to. take practical steps to 
educate public opinion in favour of its abolition 
as soon as possible. - ‘ 


Tagore Septuagenary Celebrations 


The Working Committee of the, . Tagore 
Septuagenary Celebrations Committee had requested 


`the Government to permit the usé of the Eden 


Gardens -fo hold an Exhibition of ‘Arts and Crafts 
of India and of countries culturally connected 
with it and a Mela of artistic handicrafts 
primarily of Bengal during the last week of this 
month. The Government has décided “that the 
Gardens cannot be made available for the proposed 
exhibition and Mela.” It has taken the Govern- 
ment more than a month to arrive at this decision. 
Games and lighter festivities take place in the 
Eden’ Gardens- An exhibition, too, was held 
there twelve years ago. ` All, of course, under 
European auspices. Every cold season a dog-show 
is held there. But then Europeans are more 
interested in their canine pets than in indigenous 
arts and crafts. There were. perhaps other 
insuperable difficulties. How could anything be 
allowed to be.done.in the Eden Gardens under 
Indian auspices and in connection with celebrations 
in, honour of an Indian who is not a jo-hukwm ? 
din view of, the Government’s reply in the 
negative, the Committee: have decided to hold the 
Town Hall and 
the adjoining grounds, though these would be too 
small for*them. .But there in no help for it. 


The Committee have provisionally fixed the 
dates and principa ‘items of “the programme of 
celebrations as follows : ag 
Friday 25th December— 

Morning: opening of the Exhibition. 

Afternoon: Bengali Literary Conference under 
the presidency of Sj. Sarat Chandra Chatterjee. 

keane: Music Jalsa. 
Saturday 26th December— 

Afternoon: English Conference under 
presidency of Sir Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan. _ 

` Evening: Music Jalsa. . 


the 


ae 


Sunday 27th December-— 

The main function (presentation of address to 
the poct). f 
December 28, 29 and 30— 

Evenings: Dramatic Performances. 

Afternoons of these days have been. kept free. 
for suitable arrangements, such as Folk-songs, 
and Folk-danees in a suitable public park, “Ladies 
and Children Day” and “Students Day,” as may 
be arranged. 

‘A. Sub-committee to arrange for the- Folk-songs 
and Folk-dances and other arrangements and 
Sports has been formed. f 

On the 31st December, the last day of the 
Tagore. Week, it is under contemplation to arrange, 
if possible, a garden. party or some such social 
function to meet the Poet, Among the public 
bodies who may present address to the Poet a 
the main function are the Corporation of Calcutta 
and the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, who, it is 
understood, are already moving in the matter. 

The Exhibition and the Mela will remain open 
for a fortnight from December 25. > j 


' Accused to Blame for Protracted Meerut Trial ! 


; LONDON, Nov. 23. 

Replying to Mr. Kirkwood (Lab.) in the House 
of Commons, the Secretary of State for India, Sir 
Samuel Hoare, said that the date when the Meertit 
trial was likely to end mainly depended on the 
time taken by the accused in presenting their 
defence. He was therefore unable to estimate its 
probable duration.— 

Replying to Mr. Lansbury (Leader of the Qpposi- 
tion), who suggested the discharge of the Meernt 
prisoners, Sir Samuel said that his predecessor and 
he had been constantly communicating with . the 
Government of India in regard to the trial. The 
delay was in no way due to the Government but 
was entirely due to the protracted couese of the 
defence and it was quite impossible for him to 
intervene at thisistage. 

If even before the late Mr. Langford James 
had made his opening speech the accused had 
voluntarily pleaded guilty with nooses round 
their necks, the trial would have concluded very 
quickly. Even now it can end quickly if the 
accused for go their right of defence. That would 
evidently please Sir Samuel Hoare, though it may 
not please citber the Goddess of Justice or the 
prosecuting counsel. 

But is it not a plain terminological inexacti- 


tude to say that “the delay was in no way due to - 


the Government” ? How many witnesses for the 
presecution have been examined ? How much 
time has been taken by prosecuting counsel? Is 
it ouly due to the defence that Government has 
already spent more than 12 lakhs ? 


Wanted Fiscal and Financial Autonomy 
for India 
The tying of the rupee to sterling has made 


foreign goods other than’ British:dearer in India 


“friends of India’ 
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than before. This has made non-British Yoreign 
manufacturers exporters’ to angry. Again, the recent 
British anti-dumping law, according to which Britain 
has imposed prohibitory duties on certain foreign 
goods, . has made the manufacturers of these 
articles angry. Hence a tariff war bas begtin 
between Britain and some othe? countries. - But 
India, too, has to suffer owing to the British 


connection. Already France’ has imposed a 
7 per cent. duty on, Indian goods, though 
India is not free to be cither friendly or 


India badly needs 


i 


unfriendly to any nation. 
fiscal and financial autonomy. 


“Those Friends of India” 


On the 8th November last the special 
correspondent of: the Hindustan Times telegraphed 
to it from London that “Lord Sankey and Lord 
Irwin who have earned the reputatioiy of being 
have becn canvassing support 
in favour of grant. of provincial autonomy and 
deferring the ‘questions of responsibility and 
federation. .. They are strengthened in , this 
attitude by the ~ reactionary leanings” of the 
Muslims and the lesser minorities.” 


- Bernard Shaw ou Home Rule 


In the preface to his drama, Joka Bulls Other 
Island, written in 1904, Bernard Shaw has 
something very wise to say on Irish Home Rule. 
He says that Martial Law is only a technical 
name for Lynch Law, and that the truth formu- 
lated by William Morris, that “no man is good 
enough to be another man’s master” is true also 
of nations. Here are some extracts from the 
Preface: 


-  Iriso Loyaury 

“The Irish soldier takes the King’s shilling and 
drinks the King’s health; and the Irish squire 
takes the title-deeds of the English settlement and 
rises uncovered to the strains of the English 
national anthem. But do not mistake this cupboard 
loyalty for anything deeper. It gains a broad 
base from the normal attachment of every reason- 
able man to the established government as long . 
as it is bearable ; for we all, after a certain age, 
prefer peace to” revolution and order to chaos, 
other things being equal. Such considerations 
produce loyal Ivishmen as they produce loyal 
Poles and Fins, loyal Hindus, loyal Filipinos, and 
faithful slaves. But there is nothing more in it 
than that.” 


FEAR THE BEST GUARANTEE OF REASONABLENESS 


“Let me halt a moment here to impress on you, 
O English reader, that no fact has ‘been more 
deeply stamped into us? [Irishmen] than that we 
can do nothing with an Enghsh Government unless 
we frighten it, any more than you can yourself.” 
BRITISH JUSTICE IN INDIA : 
“The Englishman in India, for example, stands 
a very statue of Justice. [But does he really?], 
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between two natives. He says, in effect, “I am 
impartial in your religious disputes because I 
believe in neither of your religions. I am impartial 
in your conflicts of custom and sentiment, because 
your customs and sentiments are different from, 
and abysmally inferior to, my own. Finally, I 
am impartial as- to your interests, because they 
are both equally opposed to mine, which is to keep 
you both eqially powerless against -me in order 
that I may extract .money from you to p 
salaries aud pensions to -myself and my fellow 
Englishmen as judges and rulers over you. In 
return for which you get the inestimable benefit 
of a government that does absolute justice as 
between Indian and Indian [Docs it ?—vide 
Chittagong], being wholly preoccupied with the 
maintenance of absolute injustice as between India 
and England.” It will be observed that no 
Englishman, without making himself ridiculous 
could pretend to be perfectly just ar disinterested 
in English affairs, or would tolerate a--proposal to 
establish. the Indian or Irish system in Great 
Britam. 
sufficient to ensure the welfare of India or Ireland, 
it ought to suffice equally for- England. But the 
English are wise enough to xefuse. to trust to 
English justice themselves, preferring democracy. 
They can hardly blame the Irish for taking the 
same view.” 


NATIONALISM BOUND TO HE AN OBSESSION WITH 
SLAVE Nations 


“A healthy nation is as unconscious of its nation- 
ality as a healthy man of his bones. But if you 
break a nation’s nationality, it will think of nothing 
else but getting it set again. It will listen to 
no reformer, to no philosopher, to no preacher, 
until the demand of the nationalist is granted. 
It will attend to no business, however vital, except 
the business of unification and liberation. That 
is why everything is in abeyance in, Ireland 
pending the achievement of Home Rule. The 
great movements of the human spirit which sweep 
in waves over Europe are stopped on the Irish 
coast by the English guns of the Pigeon House 
Fort...Conquered nations lose their place in the 
world’s march because they can do nothing but 
strive to get rid of their hationalist movement by 
recovering their national liberty. AU demonstra- 
tions of the virtues of a foreign government, 
though often conclusive, are as useless as demons- 
trations of the superiority of artificial teeth, glass 
eyes, silver windpipes, and patent wooden legs 
to the natural products. Like democracy, national 
self-government is not for the good of the people : 
it is for the satisfaction of the people. 
One Antonine emperor, one St. Louis, one 
Richclien, may be worth ten democracies in point of 
what is calied good government; but there is no 
satisfaction of the péople in them. To deprive a 
dyspeptic of his dinner and hand it over to a man 
who can digest it better is a highly logical proceed- 
ing; but it is not a sensible one. To take the govern- 
ment of Ireland away from the Trish and hand it over 
to the English on the ground that they can govern 
better would be a precisely parallel case if the English 
had managed their affairs so.well as to place their 
superior faculty for governing beyond question. But 
as the English are avowed muddlers—rather proud 
of it, in fact—even, the logic of that ‘case 
against Home Rule is not complete.” 


Yet if the justice of the Englishman is | 


nie 


SeLy-GovERNMENT A NATURAL Ricoeur 


“Acquired rights are deduced from political eon- 
stitutions; but political constitutions are deduced 
from natural rights. When a man insists on 

` certain. liberties ‘without the slightest regard to 
demonstrations that they are not for his own 
good,.nor , for .the public good, nor moral, nor 
reasonable, nor decent, nor compatible with the 
existing constitution of society, then he is said to 
‘claim a natural right to that liberty. When, for 
instance, he insists, in spite of the irrefutable 
demonstrations of many able pessimists, from the 
author of the book of Ecclesiasts to Schopenhauer, 
that life is an evil, on living, he is asserting. a. 
natural right to live. When he insists ona vote 
in order that his country may be governed 
according to his ignorance instead. of the 
wisdom of the Privy Council, he is asserting a 
natural right to self-government. When he insists 
on guiding himself at 21 by his own inexperience 
and folly and immaturity instead of by the expe- 
rience and sagacity of his father, or the well-stored 
mind of his grand-mother, he is, asserting a natural 
- right- to independence. ... We have Tearnt that 
_nations insist on being governed by their own 
“ consent—or, as they put it, by themselves and for 
~themselves—and that they will finally upset a good 
government which denies them this, even if the 
alternative be a bad government which at least 
creates and maintains an illusion of democracy .. ., 
And the final reason why Ireland must have Home 
Rule is that she has a natural right to it.” 


MILITARY TYRANNY DEFEATS ITSELF. 

“Now for England’s share of warning. Let her 
look to her Empire ; for unless she makes it such 
a Federation for civil strength and defence that all 
free peoples will cling to it voluntarily, it will 
inevitably become a military tyranny to prevent 
them from abandoning it; and’ such a tyranny 
will drain the English taxpayer of his money more 
effectually than its worst cruelties can ever drain 
its victims of their liberty. A political scheme that 
cannot be carried on except by soldiers will not be 
a permanent one.” 


Mr. Nehru on Bengal’s Part in Satyagraha 


It isa truism that every province of India 
could and ought to have done more and bett.r 
than it did in last years Satyagraha campaigr. 
And itis also true that some parts of India 
did better than some other parts. But it is not 
quite easy to definitely condemn any province 
for not having done its duty. For, owing to 
differing degrees of rigour in the enforcement 
of the press ordinance of 1930 and to greater or 
less desire and means of propaganda, Congress 


work in different provinces did not obtain the 
same degree:of publicity. Some ‘provinces were 
also more handicapped than others. 

In any case, if the shortcomings of any 


province have to be pointed out, it is best that it 
should be done by its inhabitants themselves, 
The reason is obvious. 

During his recent visit to Calcutta Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru is reported to have induleed 


in depreciatory comparative criticism of ‘Bengal’s 
at in „the, last civil disobedience _ campaign. 
Being Bengalis, we, have been aware of. our 
shorteonfings.. But we have. found. it- difticult to 
ascertain . how far -we -have fallen short of the 
achievement of the other: provinces:. : 

One criterion is the-sum total of the safferings. 
of a province, But how is this sum ‘total’ to be 
found? Onè, item may be given here. ` 

On ‘the 26th‘ ‘January this year Sit James 
Crerar, the Home. Member, said. in reply to a 
question iu the Assembly that, up-to -the.end of 
December 1930, 54, 049 persons had been: ‘punished 
in thoswhole of British -India for taking - part in 
civil disobedience. ' ‘The number of:. persons 
punished" in each * province is’ given below. 








Province. , R? No. of + persone: “punished. 
Bengal.. e en 
A Bihar: and Orissan NE ‘10890 . 
: Bombay |. 5 aew dle we tha o 5 =. 9,732. 
We Pe roper ig es, Eg E008 
Madras ; 3.998 
€. P. and Berar 3 861 
Panjab we Oe anaes Ea 3,561 
ASSAM o a kn as . 1,088 
N-W. F. Provines.. hoa rie 70h 
Coorg: Se a ” a Ah DR 


` But ‘according to a Tist of ` civil ! disobedience 
prisoners in the districts of Bengal published 
by the Bengal Government, their total number 
was 12, ac We do i know., which figure is 
IL mag or 12,293.. But, whichever. 


not 

_ than 
all the Shee provinees, 
disobediencé’ ` prisoners De ee asa y Standard 
of achievement, the place of ` the provinces in 
proportion to their population can be determined 
from the following table: 


Province. ; Population, , fare of, ©. D. - Prisoners. 
Bengal -. "50122550 ` $ - 11463 
Bihar and Orissa 37590356 10899 
Bombay í -22259977 ` < 7e t 9782 
U. P. í 48408763. te 7606 
Madras — ` 40748644 > . >o uo o 3098 
©. P. and Berar 15472628 DE TEUS g 3861- 
Panjab 28580851... ‘ 3561 
Assam , » 8622251 . » 1088 . 
Delhi, - 636246 1073, ° 
NW, F, Province ed , , 261 :, 
Cone ; 63089 i 6 


It would. not.. Der quite. correct, however, tò 
judge by the total ` population of each province, 
Whilst itis true “that. no religious community 
refrained absolutely:from. joining: .the movement, 
it i also drue that if was an overwhelmingly 
Hindu movement, except perhaps in the. N-W. F. 
Provinco. . Therefore, a ‘moré correct idea of the 
place of each province in the movement~ can be 
obtained, if we judge by the total . Hindu 
population of each province. The subjoined table 


one should also take into . account the 
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will help one in forming such an idea. . If the 
number of Hindu civil disobedience prisoners in 
‘each province could be’found,” that would ‘have 
enabled one to form a -still more’ ‘accurate’ idea. 
` But stich figures are not available. ©  ” 


_No. of C: D. ' Prisoners 


“Province. No, of Hindus: 

-Béngal ' ‘84537921 11463 
‘Bihar & Orissa’ 31010660 ` ' 10899 
Bouibay ' 16619866 =’ `e ' 9732 
U. P. 740905532 ; 7606 
` Madras i ~ 40392900 3998 
CP. & Berar ° 13460105 ” _ 8861 
Panjab ace 6328588 ` 3561 
, Assam, a 4931760 ~ “1088 
' Delhi’ - " * 399868" 1073 
N-W. F. Proyince ` 142077 rea 761 
kaag 7 ve 146007" ae hae ae f 6 


“By “taking Sto: consideration.. only we Ta 
“population, : we' “do ‘not ` mean sany” ‘slur’ oN the 
_sidyagrals. of other ‘communities, -least of’ all 

Moslem satyagrahis. - ‘On’ the. ‘contrary, 





ae ‘consider the participation of the Musalmans 


‘in the movement’a. proof of greater zeal, ‘as, they 
had: to do-.so- against the opinion of a. large 
section of their “co-religionists. Another criterion 
could be the value of. the property destroyed, 
damaged, or lost, because of the participation of 
the people i in civil disobedience, ‘But: one: has no 
means to ascertain, this value for all or any 
of the proyinces. _ 

In judging. of the achievement.. of Bengil, 
hundreds 
vof her youth -deprived of their liberty for indefinite 
‘periods : without trial, “and some ofthese detenus 
of ‘their life also, directly or indirectly. Thére is 
no’ proof, of’ ‘their having ‘been, confined, for - 
unlawful. violent’ deeds” or even’ intentions. 
‘Large, numbers of them. are. Congress’ ‘workers 
pledged to, non-violence.. That Bengal . has not 
.been politically lukewarm or inactive is sho: wn, 
among other things, by the large number of her- 
detenus. - ‘The : ‘special London correspondent of 
Advance cabled on November 25 last that Mahatma 
Gandhi made special reference in that- day’s 
‘sitting of the Federal Structure , sub-cominitiee to 
the Bengal detenus, saying.: 

n “Mr Sen-Gupta’s case “Ae that | since . the 
signing of the. Delhi. Agreement Bengal has been 
placed: beyond. the’ pale of- the...-truce-. terms 
and non-violent: Congtess workers -arè being - 
‘victimized under the plea of: suppressing. terorism.” 

Such victimization is believed ‘to’ ‘have ` taken 
place i in many cases even. when stitydigrioha was 
going. on. | 

We do. not want to; boas. nor have we any 
reason, to-do ‘so, . But neither do we want | that 
the ardour. .of . our - political workers should be 
Toure by or iticism - unsupported by “facts and 
gures. 


i th <$ 
$ ay 


Indian Students” Conference. i ii i London . 


Indian Studenis’ Central ` Association, of 
London, which has its permanent headquarters at 


NOTES 


á i 
2, Beaufort Gardens, Brompton Road, London, 
has taken -steps to convene a Conference’ of 
Indian students abroad in London on 28th, 29th, 
30th December 1931; at which many interesting 
subjects of importance will be discussed. Some 
of the topics arè as follows: g Desirability of a 
single co-ordinating body, and how and on which 
line it should be formed. (i) Various probléms 
and difficulties that confront Indian stuđents 
abroad and „means of overcoming them. 
(iii) Educational opportunities for Indian students 
in various countries, (iv) The welfare of Indian 
students by representing, safeguarding and 
furthering their interesti. 

The largest number of Indian students abroad 
reside in Great’, Britain. They have various 
organisations in “various university centres. But 
these organisations are not even centralised or 
federalised. To be sure it is necessary to have a 
co-ordinating body, such as World Federation of 
Indian Students Abroad, so that Indian student 
activities in various countries may become effective. 
It is also desirable that the various student 
organizations “in: Great Britain‘ should form a 
Central Organisation to co-ordinate the activities 
of Indian students in British universities. This is 
not a very difficult thing to accomplish, provided 
the leaders of Indian students in various 
university centres in Great Britain agree to form a 
Federation of Indian Students’ Clubs or a central 
association in Great Britain. -_ 

‘We hope the proposed conference of Indian 
students abroad will | 
strengthen. India’s cultural endeavours. ' 


Indian Students in Europe and C. I. D. 

oye Ag Activities i 

The World’s Student Christian Federation 
‘and the International Student Service in Geneva 
have organised a Reception Service for students 
at various ports of Europe. According to a 
report published by Mr. P. D. Ranganathan, 
who worked for the interest of Indian students 
at -the. ports of Marseilles, Genoa and Venice 
during the months of August, September and 
October, 1931, in two anda half months the 
Reception Service welcomed 350 Indian students, 
of whom about’ 275 landed at Marseilles and 
about 80 in the ports of Venice and Genoa. . Tt 
is expected that this Reception Service will develop 


and_be .of very -great help to Indian students 
in Europe. > . i 
Mr. Ranganathan’s report contains certain 


interesting facts which should be carefully noted 
by our people : 

“It is an entertaining Indian superstition that 
no good thing is complete without something 
going -wrong:.somewhere in the course of 
its . achievement ; -and in our case. this 
-helpful factor has been India’s ever-watchful 
guardian—the C. I. D.  friend—(detectiye in plain 
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be a great success and, 
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clothes). I do not know if itis so with other 
student communities, but certainly the Indian 
student has no better trailer of- his steps than this 
companion of old! This was. never so evident 
as. in the two- or three .days preceding Mr. 
Gandhi’s arrival at Marseilles,...” — 
'Tt¢ is a fact that the Government of India 
spends a considerable -sum on its C. ID. 
service in’ foreign lands to keep track of the 
activities of Indian students. We are inclined 
to think that this is a waste of money. The 
amount now spent for the C. I. D, whose 
object is to shadow Indian students in foreign 
lands, would be better spent in scholarships tor 
deserving . Indian’ scholars in foreign universities. 
Tt will be still :better if the amount be spent 
in India for the” spread of scientific and 
industrial education, so that Indian ‘students may 
not have to go to foreign countries -in such 
large numbers. oe i 


Wisdom of Insisting on League Solution of 
Minority Problems ``- ` 


It has been shown repeatedly in this Review 
that the League of Nations ‘solution of the 
Minority Problems in various countries embodies 
the political wisdom of the statesmen of almost 
all the nations of the world; that it’ has been 
applied in some twenty countries of the world, 
including Turkey; that it is binding on Great 
Britain and India, as they were among the 
member states of the League who have. accepted 
and were signatories to it; and that, 
to no less an authority than Mr. Henderson, 
who represented Great Britain in the League, 
it has become part of the international law of 
the world. It is.the only solution which is truly 
democratic in spirit and principle, as it prevents 
the disintegrating growth of states within states 
and promotes the fusion of majorities and 
minorities for the formation of one compact 
nation. For these reasons the League solution 
ought to have been applied to India. Indian 
nationalist “delegates” to the R.T. C. ought to have 
insisted on such application, failing, of course, a 
communal settlement by their own efforts. But 
many of them thought it derogatory to national 
self-respect to seek outside help or to avail 
themselves of any non-Indian, foreign, solution, 
such as the League’s, But some had no 
objection to even the Aga Khan’s arbitration ! 
And others would accept Mr. J. R. MacDonald’s 
arbitration or the arbitration of some other 
Britishers! And this, in the face of the fact 
that imperialist Britishers have all .along been 
intriguing with’ the Aga Khan’s party and other 
minorities against the attainment of freedom by India 
as a united nation.; Mr. MacDonald may or may 
may not be among these intriguers, but it ought 


according’ ' 


; 


to be clear to the meanest understanding. that he “ 


has been astutely trying to play off the minorities’ 


against the- Congress and the Indian Liberals. , 


714, 


We are against all tactics which involve 
intriguing and other dishonorable and anti- 
democratic methods. But there is 
harm in adopting tactical moves which are not 
dishonorable and anti-democratic but it is 
sometimes necessary to adopt them in order 
to checkmate and: counteract dishonorable and 
anti-democratic intriguing. From this point of 
View the tactical advantage of insisting on the 
adoption of the League solution in the case of 
the Indian minorities requires to be pointed out. 
Jf the Indian nationalist leaders had boldly 


insisted upon the acceptance of such adoption | 


by the British Government, that Government 
would have been cornered and would not have 
been in a position to ignore the demand, as it 
has been a party to the League solution in the 
case of so many countries. For that and other 
_Yeagons, world opinion would also have been 
„in favour of their just demand. The British 
Government, if thus cornered, would have been 
obliged to assume a more sensible mood 
and would have advised the recalcitrant minorities 
to come to terms with the nationalists, instead 
` of encouraging the former in their anti-national selfish 
wianoeuvres—and it would have done this to 
avoid the humiliation of British pride involved 
in being obliged against its will to agree to the 
utilization of the League solution. 

. But some people ignore suggestions coming 
from outside their party, particularly from the 
Hindu Mahasabha group. 


Hindus Exhorted to be Liberal and Inclusive 


Dr. B. S. Moonje wrote some time ago : 


“Tt has been brought to the notice of the Hindu 
Mahasabha that the sections of Leva Kunbis of 
Gujarat, Cutch and Khandesh who are known as 
Matias, who follow the Atharva Veda and call 
themselves Satpanthis or followers of truth, and 
who observe most of the Hindu customs, but who 
also pay homage at the tombs of some Musalman 
saints, and are therefore also called Pirpanthis 
but who have notwithstanding this, for centuries 
regarded themselves as Hindus and have been so 
regarded by others, have recently been declared by 
His Holiness the Shankaracharya of Sankheshwar 
and Karavir Maths as being outside the pale of 
Hindu Vedic religion. The Hindu Mahasabha is 
advised that so long as a Hindu. retains his faith 
in the cardinal teachings of the Hindu religion and 
follows the main rules prescribed by it, he does not 

- cease to be a Hindu simply because he observes 
certain days of fasting which are also observed as 
such by Muslims or Christians or pays respect. to 

_ the tomb of some Musalman or Christian saints. 
It is not a sin nor a sign of a change of faith to do 
so. Hinduism is most tolerant in giving freedom 

. Òf personal beliefs, and has in its catholicity 
\ - provided ‘purificatory rites and means of spiritual 
` uplift for even real lapses from religion. It has 

_ also provided for the admission into its fold of any 
one who accepts its cardinal teaching. The idea 


not only no. 


. resolutions 
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* 
of putting a Hindu out of the pale of Védie Hindu : 
religion because he has adopted some customs or ' 
practices of another religion which do not clash 
with the teachings of his own religion, is opposed 
both to the letter and the spirit of the teachings 
of Hinduism. The Hindu Mahasabha exhorts all 
good Hindus to be generous in their attitude 
towards brethren of their faith oven though they 
follow some customs of another faith, and by such 
an attitude to encourage them to realise in a 
larger measure the truth and excellence of the 
teachings of Hinduism in their unadulterated form. 
The Hindu Mahasabha warns all good Hindus 
against adopting or approving a narrow or too 
strict a policy in matters of forms of worship as 
might drive any of their co-religionists to leave 
the Hindu fold, and_ calls upon all of them to 
regard Satpanthis as Hindus as beforé and to give 
them, all the service and’ benefit of belonging to 
` the Hindu society.” i 


Pretensions of Indian Minorities 


With reference to the discussion of the 
minority problems proceeding at present at the 
Round Table Conference, an influential meeting 
of members of the central legislature was held 
recently under the chairmanship of Sir 
Hari Singh Gour, leader of the Opposition in the 
Assembly, when the following resolutions were 
adopted, and it was decided to cable them to 
the Prime Minister with the request that they 
be circulated among the members of the.Con- 
ference : i l 

‘This conference respectfully reminds the Prime 
Minister of his own declaration of Jan. 19, 1931, 
in the House of Commons condemning -communal 
electorates and weighted representation. 

‘The conference thinks this view, 'to be in 
conformity with the general principles of minority 
protection formulated by the League of Nations 
to which both Britain and India are signatories, 

‘*The Hindus stand by the League formula 
declared by Mr. Henderson for world application 
and already accepted by Turkey, among other 
nations, see 

‘The conference strongly feels that the 
constitutional progress of 250° million Hindus 
should not be blocked by unreasonable minority 
pretensions and deprecates protection for any 
community wherever it is in a majority, as it is 
a negation of all principles of democracy.’ 

' The following cable was sent to Mh. 
MacDonald : ; : 

‘A conference of the leading members of the 
Assembly ‘and the public held today adopted 
requesting you to adhere to your 
House of Commons speech of January last 
against communal electorates, weightage or pro- 
tection to the majority as a subversion of the . 
established settlement by the League of Nations” ~ 
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Did’ Gandhiji Definitely Accept Majority 
“Protection” ? 


The Times of London, dated October 31 last, 
quoted the following sentence from a statement 
issued by Maulvi Shafee Daoodi : 


In recent conversations with the Moslem delega- 
tion, Mahatma Gandhi agreed to a bare Moslem 
majority in the Punjab and in Bengal and, so the 
communal dispute has been narrowed down to the 
issue whether the Moslem majority in the Punjab 
and Bengal is to be reduced to less than their 
population ratio—57 per cent. and 55 per cent. 
respectively, š 
Probably it is statements like this in thə 

London press which led Dr. B. S. Moonje to 
despatch to his friends in India the cable, printed 
on page 590 of our issue, in which he 
asked them to advise him as to whether he was 
to follow Gandhiji and Malaviyaji implicitly. 


Why the Maulana Seeks British “Alliance” 


Recently Maulana Shaukat Ali was asked 
by a British interviewer (or, what is more pro- 
bable he asked a British interviewer to ask 
him), why he was so eager for a close “alliance” 
with the British against whom he had once 
fought so bitterly. His reply was : 


“We Muslims and especially the Khilafatists, 
the advanced group of Muslims, fought to the 
bittor end against the British when we knew they 
were working against our great faith and our 
Muslim countries. We now sce a change in their 
policy and they want to go back to the old days 
when they were anxious.for friendship in Muslim 
lands. Such an understanding for peace and 
goodwill would ‘be very beneficial both to the 
Muslims and the British people, and that is why 
my late brother, Mahomed Ali, came in spite of 
serious illness last year avd laid down his life for 
an honourable peace and I am back here-to carry on 
that noble mission.” 


Maulana Shaukat Ali is certainly entitled 
to carry on hismission. Whether his late brother, 
Maulana Mahomed Ali, went to England on 
exactly the same mission, we do not know, 
though his last wish regarding his .burial shows 
that he honoured another country more 
than his motherland India. One thing, however, 
is Glear from Maulana Shaukat Alis reply: he 
allied himself with Mahatma Gandhi, not in the 
interests of Indian freedom and‘ nationalism, but 
in those of Muslims of all lands, and, as events 
proved, of a defunct Khilafat.. 


A Free Moslem King and the British 


It is probable that free Muslims do not 
want British patronage as-Maulana Shaukat Ali 
does. Reuter. cabled the following news from 
Jerusalem on November 25 last: 
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It is understood that King Ibn Sand has refused 
to send his delegate to the Muslim Congress owing 
to the participation of Women. The Aidjaz Minister 
of War states that owing to British infiuence 


in Jerusalem king Ibn Saud does not favour the- 


Congress there and suggests that Mecca will be 
more congenial,” i 
Aviation in India 
There are more than 10,000 civilian pilots iu 
Britain and hundreds of women pilots as- well. 


The London Times recently published the 


following news : 

Seventy æroplanes were used ina display by 
women pilots at Sywell, Northants, on Saturday, 
which ‘was opened by the Duchess of Bedford. 

In India there is not one college where the 
science of aviation is taught to Indians. To 
cheek the progress of aviation, under the pretext 
of economy, it has been proposed to abolish 
grants-in-aid for civil aviation in India! 


It is essential that the Indian people shoulil 


adopt measures for training young menin aviation. - 


If the people of India agree to spend Res. 50,000 
or even less annually, then they can establish 
a department of Aviation Engineering with an 
expert scientist as well as flyers who may teach 
the art of flying. For example, if in connection 
with the National College of Engineering and 
Technology of Bengal at Jadavpur a new 
department of Aviation Engineering is established, 
then. with the addition of two professors (German, 
French or Italian) provision can be made for 
training a large number of Indians thoroughly in 
aviation. , , 

It means this: If a capital sum of Rs. 1,000,000 
can be raised, then there can be a permanent 
department of Aviation in connection with the 
Bengal National Engineering College. eT 

. D. 


In the modern world aviation is necessary not 
only for the purpose of national defence but also 
for carrying mails, for passenger traffic and for 
commercial and other purposes generally. 


Progress of Aviation in Italy 

About seven years ago, when Signor Mussolini 
assumed the leadership of the Italian State, there 
were only less than 30 aeroplanes in the country. 
But during the last month when Italy had a 
demonstration for aerial defence of the country, 
there were more than 1,000 military and naval 
planes'in formation, This has been possible, 
because the Fascist state is determined to Increase 
national efficiency in national defence. If one 
can examine the details of India’s 
expenditure it will be found that India spends no 
less than Italy in her Air Defence programme, but 
Italy has trained thousands of pilots and acquired 
thousands of machines, whereas there is no facility 
for aviation training in India, 


à 


military ` 
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In this .connection let this be noted that 
India spends ' abnormally large sums for foreign 
experts and_professors without increasing national 


efficiency. For instance, for the maintenance, of. 


the Roorkee Engineering College, India spends 
annually a sum of £ 30,000 or more. This 
college may -be the best engineering college in 
India but it is no better than a third-rate college 
when we compare it with such institutions as the 
first class Engineering Universities of the West. 
Yet Roorkee Engineering College does not admit 
even 50 new students annually, and the pro- 
fessors live in luxury. and do not carry on any 


scientific research. I have found that many 
German professors of great eminence, as Prof. 
Sommerfeld, Prof. Wieland and others, do not 


draw: half the salary of that of some third-rate ~ 


British “experts” of the educational service ‘in 
India. i . 

Ttaly has become a, first-class power within a 
few years, -and what is it that prevents India 
from attaining the position of Italy in national 
efficiency, especially in aviation? Is it merely 
‘foreign rule or something else ? A 

. . D. 


Military Education among Western Women 


Modern science has revolutionized the modes 
of warfare. Hand-to-hand fights are not going 
to be ‘the determining factors in future wars. 
On. the contrary, poison gas, bombs from aero- 
planes, tanks, machine guns and other weapons 
will play a more important part in deciding the 
final outcome. A woman pilot with her endur- 
ance and coolness of mind would bombard cities 
from the air as a man. Women chemists will 
aid in making poison gases, as woman workers 
thade ammunitions during the World War. (Not 
an inspiring prospect! Ed., M. R.) 

The Soviet Russian military authorities 
recognize the fact that women will play a 
significant rôle in the next war, and therefore 
they have inaugurated a system of training for 
women who wish to become officers. There are 
women officers in the Soviet Army, even in the 
General Staff. In India women like Maharani 
Lakshmi Bai of Jhansi have led armies in battle 
with ‘skill and courage. 

‘In Great Britain and France women can gét 
‘certain kinds of training which have military 
value. In the U.S. A, the War Department 
has imaugurated a policy of giving training in 
rife shooting and pistol practices for young 
women. In India even men are not given the 
opportunity to master the art of national ciate. 


Modern world tendencies should be taken 
note of. There are men who are working 
sincerely in the cause of disarmament and out- 
lawry of war. There are others who, under ‘the 
guise of co-operating with the workers for peace, 


themselves hit, 
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are merely. trying to „weaken their neighbours or 
to keep them’ weak; as all the while, direct or 
indirect work ‘in the direction of preparedness 
for war has. been- going on. Far from wishing 
that India’s women should learn to kill, we 
would welcome the day when even men would 
cease to shed blood. But that day is not yet. 
And hence even Mahatma Gandhi. has to say, 
not that the Indian army should be disbanded, 
but that it should be completely under India’s 
control. And that defence force should consist 
of all Indians -of fighting age. 


Coasting Trade in Britain and India 
Mr. Sarabhai N. Haji’s Bill wants to reserve 


Indian coasting traffic for Indian vessels. This 
has been opposed by  Britishers in Britain 
and India, But when British shippers are 


they want their coasting trade to 
be reserved for themselves. This will be. clear 
from what the British Journal Fair Play wrot 
some time ago: 


‘One bull point in favour of British shipowners, 
should Conservatives be returned at the next 
election, would be that the British imperial coastin, 
trade, will, we are told, be restricted to Britis 
ships—that’ is to say, only British ship will be 
allowed to carry passengers or cargo: from one 
British port in any part of the world to another. 

There is no doubt that it*will force more car- 
.goes to be sent by British ships than at present. 
It is interesting that at this juncture the League 
of Nations should publish (price 1s.) the results 
of an inquiry concerning the meaning attached 
to the terms “coasting trade” in the various 
countries, and whether this trade is reserved for 
the national flag. 


The following list shows in brief the result 
of the League of Nations inquiry : 
Albania : Reserved. 
Belgium : Not reserved. , 
Brazil: Reserved. ° 
Bulgaria : Reserved. 
Chile : Reserved. 
Costa Rica: Reserved. 
Denmark : Not reserved. 


Egypt : Reserved for craft of 400 tons gross and 

under. i ' 

Estonia : Reserved. 

Finland : Reserved, 

France: Reserved. ‘ 

Germany : Exclusively reserved to German ships, 

“but a number of countries are authorised by decree 

to engage in it. 

Greece : Reserved. 

Haiti: Not reserved. . : i 
Italy : Reserved, but it is provided that foreign 

vessels can engage in it by virtue of epecial 

treaties or conventions. : 

- Japan : Reserved. : ; A 

Latvia : Reserved. i 

Lithuania : Reserved. 

Mexico : Reserved. 


NOTES 


Netherlands: The coasting: trade im the 
Netherlands “Indies between ‘ports not open to 
general. traffic, or between a port open to general 
traffic, is reserved for Netherlands vessels. Between 
ports open to. general traffic foreign vessels can 
carry cargo. . 

Norway : Not reserved. 
Panama : Reserved. 
Poland : Reserved. 
Portugal : Reserved. 
Roumania : Reserved. 
Siam : Not reserved. 
Spain : Reserved. 
Sweden : Reserved, but under convention foreign 
vessels are admitted. 
Turkey : Reserved. 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics : 
United States : Reserved. 
Uruguay : Reserved. 
Fur Play comments as follows on this list : 

It will be seen: from the above that every 
nation having coasting trade of any importande 
reserves it for itself. If the English conservative 
party gets into power, it will do the same for 
this country. : 

The move for making British officers serving in 
India travel only by British ships with their free 
passes is also’ significant, 


Reserved. 


aN 


Some Matters for the Bengal Provincial 
Conference 


How to prevent in future outrages like those 
at Dacca, Chittagong and Hiji; what 
Bengal will give to the increasing number of 
house-searches, arrests, detentions without trial 
for indefinite periods, and the trial of accused 
by special tribunals; what steps should be taken 
to, prevent the further dismemberment. of Bengal 
in its southern border and to bring back within 
the administrative province of Bengal the 
Bengali-speaking areas now included in Assam, 
Bihar and Chota-nagpur; what should be done 
to promote industries in Bengal and thereby to 
partly solve the unemployment problem in 
the province;—these are perhaps some of the 
matters: which may be taken up for consideration 
at the special session of the Bengal provincial 
conference at Berhampore without any suspicion 
of disloyalty to the Congress. 


Outrages on Women 


Congressmen in Bengal and elsewhere have 
all along been afraid of facing another. problem, 
though we do not see any just reason for such an 
attitude. © Outrages on women are a disgrace to 
the nation. Even the Police department, perhaps 
at the behest of the Government, has issued 
instructions to its officers to pay particular 
attention to such cases. But Congressmen, 
and even Congress women, continue to seem to.see 
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nothing wrong in sucha state of society. They . 


should take their courage in both: hands and - 
pass at least a paper resolution by way of 
gesture, seeing that not only Hindu women but 


Muslim women also fall victims to such outrages. 
There are certain other matters which ought, 


in our opinion, to be taken up for’ consideration 


at the Conference. One is— 
Statutory Communal Majority in Legislatures — 


Tt has been demanded tbat majority f com- 


munities in Bengal and the Punjab professing 
Islam, should have the majority of seats in the 


legislatures of these provinces secured to them by 
the coming constitution of the country. We have 
shown in our Notes in -the last issue that 


communal majorities in legislatures fixed by 
statute are a negation of both self-rule and 
democracy. Our information is that a very - 


large volume of opinion in Bengal, including ` 
that of prominent and other Congressmen, is ` 
against such fixed statutory majorities, Will 
those in the Bengal Congress camp who are for 
real self-rule and democracy speak out? 


Revenue from Jute 


Another question is whether the proceeds 
‘from the duty on jute should continue to be 
appropriated by the Central Government or 
should come to the ‘public treasury of Bengal. 
Though Bengal is, all sources considered, 
the greatest yvevenue-producing province, the 
Bengal Government is allowed to spend per head 
of its population very much less than some other 
provincial governments. Bengali opinion has always 
been unanimous that Bengal should benefit by what 
is practically its monopoly. Up to date the 
Central Government has got some 50 crores of 
rupees from jute and Bengal nothing. The © 
federal finance sub-committee of the round 
table conference has proposed to perpetuate this 
iniquity. Against this -proposal both Sir P. C. 


Mitter and My. A. H. Ghuznavi have protested. 
Their politics are not those of the Congress, 
nor of ours. But in this matter their voice is 


the voice of Bengal. The Berhampore Conference 
should, in our opinion, declare that if the jute 
duty continues to be levied, its proceeds should 
be given to Bengal. 


‘Bengal’s Share of Seats in Central Legislature 


Tt well known that, though the population 


` of Bengal is more than double that of Bombay, 


the number of members which Bengal is entitled 
to send to the Legislative Assembly is at: 
present about the same as that of Bombay. We 
have repeatedly pointed out the injustice of this . 
arrangement, without being able to catch the 


ye 
f 


‘viduals on the ground that 


‘British 
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ear of our contemporaries or of the Congress ;— 
that Government would lend its ear we never 
expected. 

_ It has been now suggested by Lord Sankey 
that Bengal should not have an adequate ad- 
vantage of its numbers im the Central Legisla- 
ture. For example, in its lower chamber (we 
do not want a bi-cameral legislature, though 
we will not discuss that question here) it has 
been suggested that Bengal, U. P. and Madras 
should -have 82 seats each and Bombay and 
the Panjab 26 seats each. We will leave the 
doughty champions of U. P. and Madras to 
fight their own battles, if they think fit. We wish 
to speak a few humble words for Bengal, as she 
has for years fallen on evil days. The popula- 
tion: of Bengal continues to be more than 
double that of either the Panjab and Bombay 
and greater than that of every other single 
province. On the basis of population Bombay 
and Panjab would have less than 16 seats each 
against Bengals 32. But weightage has been 
suggested to be given to Bombay because of 
her superiority in business, and to the Panjab 
on account of her general importance—which 
perhaps means in less cryptic language that 
the British Government recruits more mercenary 
soldiers from there than from any other single 
province, and perhaps also because it is a wheat 
and cotton exporting province. Among the 
sh and Indian RTC. delegates only’ Mr. 
Gavin Jones protested against giving weightage to 
Bombay, as he asserted that Bengal’s volume of 
business was not smaller than that of Bombay. 
That may be Uierally true. But it is also true 
that the people of Bombay do ‘a greater volume 
of business than the people of Bengal. As for 
the Panjab, it is not the fault of the other 
provinces that soldiers are, for political reasons, 
not recruited from the latter in adequate numbers. 
And if the Panjab exports wheat and cotion, other 
provinces export jute, coal, tea, ete. 

But our objection to giving weightage to any 
province on the ground of business enterprise, 
mercenary soldiering, or production of raw 
materials for export, is more fundamental. The Con- 
gress stands for adult suffrage, which means that 


every adult man or woman is to bave equal 
political yights—no matter whether they are 


literate or illiterate, educated or uneducated, > rich 


or poor, peasant or factory labourer, capitalist 
or wage-earner, urban or rural, “martial”, or 


“non-martial.” Even if there be no adult suffrage, 
a millionaire will not surely be . allowed to give a 
thousand votes and a man possessing a thousand 
rupees one vote, and a soldier 5 or 10 votes as 
against the pacifie man’s single vote. Such being 
the case so far as individual voters are concerned, 
what justification would there be to give toa 
collection of- individuals, which constitutes the 
population of a province, the right to return a 
larger number of representatives ‘to the legislature 
than to another provincial collection of indi- 
the former was 
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ee as - @ - 
wealthier than the latter or produced more, raw 
materials of particular sorts than the latter, or 
was made the recruiting ground for mercenary 
fighters to the neglect or exclusion of the latter? 

And are business enterprise, raw materials, and 
mercenary soldiers the only things that count? 
Do achievements in literature, art, science and 
education, and initiative in spiritual and social 
reform and endeavour, count for nothing? Do 
the former entitle some provinces to special con- 
sideration and the latter qualify others for slight? 

. We suggest that. the special session of the 

Bengal provincial conference should consider the 
question of Bengal’s share of seats in the central 
legislature and voice Bengal’s opinion, while there 
is yet time. 


Benares Museum of Fine Arts 


On our return journey from Sarnath, we had 
the pleasure of seeing the Museum of Fine Arts 
at Benares, «known as Bharat Kala Bhavan, It. 
is housed at the Nagari Pracharini Sabha buildings. 
The collector, organizer and donor of the sculptures 
and paintings kept in this museum, Rai Krishna- 
dasa, kindly took us round and explained to us 
all the different specimens. We were glad to” 
learn from him that a piece of land has been 
purchased for the Kala Bhavan and when the 
edifice is ready, the sculptures and paintings would. 
be removed there. He has more paintings than 
are exhibited on the panels. ‘These will he properly 
arranged gradually. Even as it is at present, 
the collection is magnificent and -instructive. It 
is not a haphazard assemblage of paintings and 
sculptures acquired somebow, but a collection 
made with care and taste. 

Among the sculptures there are specimens of 
the Mathura School and of different epochs of the 
Gupta School. There are many examples of 
mediaeval Brahminical and Jaina sculptures. 

The paintings are more numerous, the most 
notable being those of the Mughal and Kangra 
schools. There are portraits of the Persian and 
Indo-Persian schools also.. 

Calligraphy as an art flowished in the Mughal 
as in other Moslem courts. There are in the 
collection some beautiful specimens of this art. 
There is a complete illustrated’ Bhagayata in 
Nagari characters in the form of a roll. 

Rai Krishnadasa has given proof of his fine 
taste and critical acumen by including in his 
collection specimens of paintings of the modern 
Indian school founded by Dr. Abanindra Nath 
Tagore. ; 


Opening of a New Vihara at Sarnath 


In ordinary times Sarnath, near Benares, has 
very few inhabitants. But on the occasion. of 
the consecration of the new ` Vihara, named 











Vihara, it presented. a’ very 
cappearance with ‘its. vast gathering of 
mostly people from the neighborhood, 
ilgrims from Sikkim, Darjeeling, Tibet, 
agong, Ceylon, China, Japan, Burma, ete. There 
ne British Buddhist, Mr. B. L. Broughton, 


resident -of the. British Mahabodhi Society 
a. German Buddhist, who has adopted 
name of Brahmachari Govinda, with his 


her ; 
acred relies presented by the Govern- 


tgarika' Dhammapal Going to the Vihara 


ndia were received at the 
>y Mr. Justice Manmatha Nath 
and handed over to Mr. Rajasinha 
ine, who mounted an elephant with the 
at of relics in his hands. A procession was 
ed with the elephant at its head, the Tibetan 
cians playing- musie. On reaching the 
‘a the relics were placed on the altar. 

nother ceremony was the planting of three 
i saplings brought from Anuradhapura in 


Sarnath 










ecasion of the first ceremony messages 
rom the yenerable Anagarika Deva- 


napala, Dr. Rabindranath -Tagoré, 
i thunder . Bose, Pandit Madar 













viva, the Canadian section of the 
_ Society, the Marquis of Zetland, 
Mahasabha,.and others... 000. 
ourse of the message of the Anagarika 
a, to whose untiring zeal and efforts 
nto those. of any other person the 
of the vikara aml the bringing back ‘of 
‘hism to. Sarnath are due, it was said :— 

ne has now come to elevate India to a state 
:. No progress is possible if internecine 
ntinue. The ancient Buddhist Bhikkhns 
path of renunciation when they carried 
val. ethics of Aryan — civilization to 
China, Siam, Cambodia, Burma 





“NOTES 


Vasubandhnu, 







E ; 
and Ceylon. What happened to the wonder 
sublime literature that existed’ in Indiz 
Buddhist period? No trace of it is four 

but fortunately the whole. literat 
fuiness in Buddhist “lands. 
Pali, Sanskrit, Chinese, i 
hope of rediscovering the forgotton 
of the Samma Sam Buddha, which “saw 
first in India 2,500 years ago. But 
India have no idea of the - wealth 
the wonderful Buddhist. literat 
sons of the soil think ofu 
that are imbedded therein, | 






















General View Of the Ruins of Sarnath 


Part of the Procession 


What today the teeming millions of. India: 
need is the sublime ethics and wisdom of the 
Aryan eightfold path. The 45 volumes g 
Pali texts which contain. the Buddha racan 
the 45 volumes of the Commentaries in Pal 
to India, and these volumes must: “be bro 
form Buddhist. land rehabilitated :in 5 
the Sanskrit. Buddhist texts of Asvag 
Asanga; o: 
Nagarjuna, Dharmapala, . 








View of the Procession 








“Nasomitra,; Khemendra, must be rediscovered and 
and brought . back to their birth place. In 
trope. Burnout, Max Miiller, Turnour, Bopp 
„+ Julien, Westergaard, Wasiljew, 
Bohtlingk, Spiegel Kuhn, Minayeft, 
Neumann, Weber,  Fausboll, Eitel, 





slate. Buddhist texts which exists in different 
ental languages. 

è heartily support Rev. Dharmapala’s 
‘for the cessation of, internecine quarrels, 
salso desire that Indians. should undertake 
n and about Buddhist literature. Thai 
o not yet done their duty in- this matter 
e extent is true. But the impression 
ed by what the reverend gentleman 
action would not be quite correct. 
not mean it and, if he had been 
at. leisure to make a more- considered 
“informed ‘pronouncement, he would most 
bably have recognized that some work has 
een done by Indian scholars like Rajendra Lala 
Mitra, Sarat Chandra Das, Satish Chandra 
_ Vidyabhushan, some Chittagong Buddhists and 
_ others. 

o Rabindranath Tagores message, reproduced 
Jsewhere in his own handwriting, runs thus: 


























The spiritual illumination in India, which ages 
o-shed its radiance over the continent of Asia, 
ised its memorial on the sacred spot near Benares 
“where Lord Buddha had proclaimed to his dis- 
<elples his? message of -love's ‘supreme fulfilment. 





Before the Gate of the Vihara 


Though this monument representing the final } 
of liberation for all peoples was buried under t 
and forgotten in India, the voice of her grer 
son still waits in the heart of silent centuries 
a new awakenment to hearken to his call. 
Today when in spite of a physical closenes 
all nations a universal moral alienation bety 
races has become a fateful menace to all humai 
let us, in this threatening gloom of a mili 
savagery, before the widening jaws of an organ 
greed, still rejoice in the fact that the reope! 
of the ancient monastery of Sarnath is b 
celebrated by pilgrims from the West and the F 





View of the Vikara 


Numerous are the triumphal towers buil 
perpetuate the memories of injuries and indigi 
inflicted by one murdering race upon another 
let us once for all, for the sake of hum: 
restore to its full significance this great mem 
of a generous. past to remind us of an an 
meeting of nations in India for the exchang 
love, for the establishment of spiritual comrad 


among races separated by distance and histc 





-Tagores Message On. The Opening of Saranath Vihara t 
Me oik Meira in Aoa vreint thanerdg f donk io 
Mo RAEE Aing eclecea ky felpa fen ha hiat 

phe na Ke Lael, 


bush tate “pir Crier, At dbo nee fred 

dens fo ka ache f Aunan Merle © ah oh 

P nimifè His yuat nimed fe A 

ocib ia Helent dilatatis fram frat ty unindo tm 
(nvient meidàg of tabin A Dadia | 

L Y shònhal compadealip nmg tara | 

> ea i? O by koa aad herbal ba ie 

wedon Leff da te orld by He Olana ma- ) 
ho kan we descents an inih honaga | 


( 


rs fan vigae | 
if Bat eng E 





treasure 
by the Ble 
d homage. 





“words of welcome to the 
reproduced below, 


are 





C 


EN 
ims- 







India welcomes the pilgrims that are gathering 
from all corners of the earth tò be present at the 


pening of. the 


Mulagandhakuti Vihara where 
Gautama Bud 


than twenty-five centuries 





reat message of love and 
of the sorrow and 


is not dependent on 
own persistent efforts 
t freedom. It is the 
that greatly exalts all 
that of incuiry in advance- 






triumph of the 
—the higher end 
evolutionary process by 
beyond all circumstances 

fortifies himself to 


ie peir in the 


and 


His message was 


Not in matter, but in thought, not in possessions 
nor even in attainments, but in ideals. is to be 
found the seed of immortality. 


not available to us, 
rjee on behalf o? the 
sabha read out the resolution 
Working Committee held at Delhi on 
mber 7 expressing their cordial felicitations to 
their Buddhist brethren of India and abroad on the 
auspicious occasion of the re-establishment of the 
-Gandhakuti Vihara. The committee hoped that 
the temple would be a bond of union between the 
followers of the sister faiths of Hinduism and 
Buddhism and urged upon the Hindus of India 
the necessity of a closer cooperation and ` commu- 
yon between ‘themselves and the Buddhists of 
er lands, 


“ 











Jawaharlal 


Nehrn, who was requested 
address the 


gathering, spoke a few words and 
it was a great honour and privilege to be 
sociated’ in however humble a way with that 
emn ceremony, They had had messages of 
odwill from great men. men of religion, from 
ganisations and from the representatives of 
vat religions, He was not a man cf religion 
he wished — to say a few words as a humble 
resentative of the great, organisation, the Indian 
jtional Congress. He wished to convey to them 
varm welcome on behalf of the Congress, 
figions came and went but the great eternal 
ths remained, They could not be distorted or 
sted. The Congress had made an experiment 
a the principle of Ahimsa and it had succeeded, 
mised on behalf of the Congress to 
a national flag in silver and gold as a 
* goodwill and homage to the Great One 
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Buddhist 


convention who spoke, 
were distinguished 
One of them 
slavery to the Vedas to 

























The Tibetan Procession 




























Buddhist Convention at Sarnath 


the opening of the 
vihara at Sarnath, there wasa uddhist conventio: 
presided over by Dr, Surendranath: Das © yupi 
principal of the Sanskrit College, Calcutta, Hi 
read a learned paper, of which the religious. ar 
philosophical portions may form subjects. 
controversy which are beyond our provin 
Some extracts from other parts of his addr 
as reported in the Leader, are given below. 
After referring to the life of the Buddha and 
spread of Buddhism in other lands, the presi 
said that nowhere in the history of the 
Lord Buddha did they hear of any 
who was ever filled with such an al 
and love for the st 
in these d 
Lord Budd 
them the 


In connection with 


the massess 
terms to the 
no other 











principal of the 
isvabharati, read a 


Pandit Vidhusekhar Sastri, 
research’ department of V 
thoughtful and learned paper. Reports of-his and 
other papers haye not, to our knowledge, appe 

in any newspaper. a gentleman from Ti 
and another from Sikkim made. sensiblé specs 
in good English. Tt was a pleasure to 
that among the Budhist monks present” a 
there were- söm 
for independent. 
said that they should: not 
slavery to th 
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ais 

The editor of this Review was called upon. to 
speak. As he had little knowledge of Buddhist 
octrines and philosophy and Buddhist history, 
he made a few remarks embodying his inferences 
from facts. There was an impression, he said, 
that Buddhism was a religion of passivity and 
pessimism. But such an impression did not 
square with facts. The greatest expansion of 
‘India took place in the Buddhist age of Indian 
history, during which Indian culture was carried 
to foreign lands. Buddhist missionaries and 
other Baddhists scaled snow-capped mountains, 
‘threaded their way through dense forests tenanted 
| by wild animals, passed through uncivilized lands 
inhabited by man not less wild, wended their 
way mans § burning deserts and crossed storm- 
tossed oceans to convey to other lands the 
teachings of Buddha and the culture of India, 
That could not be the record of the followers of 
religion of passivity. As regards pessimism, 
pessimists could not feel the joy of life or derive 
any aesthetic enjoyment from Nature and human 
| society. But without such joy and enjoyment, 
_ Art was not possible. It is found, however, that 
the arts of painting, sculpture and architecture 
ourished in India and Greater India under 
Buddhist auspices, as Ajanta, and parts of 
| Greater India like Java bear witness. Buddhism 
| had to teach them religious neighborliness and 
| sympathy and compassion for all sentient beings. 
< More than two thousand years ago the Emperor 
ractised religious neighborli- 
y the name of religious 
lerati even in our so-called 
ightened days is not practised in any country. 
= Asoka opened and maintained hospitals even for 

| the lower animals. 


Importance of the New Buddhist Centre 


There is a small institution ‘at Sarnath known 
as the Buddhist International Institute. We 
hope it will develop into a Buddhist University 
for the study of and research in Buddhistie 
scriptures, Buddhistic history and polity, 
Buddhistie art, ete. Buddhists from all countries 
will worship’ in the new Vihara according to 
their beliefs. On such worship we have no desire 

to say anything. 

hat India- would 

© the advent of great embodiments of loving self- 
sacrifice, if Buddhism can produce such persona- 
lities in our age. Such are needed to raise the 
lowly and to eradicate sectarian hatred. and 
strife. 

Human intercourse is valuable. Hence, 
Sarnath as the meeting-ground of Buddhists 
from Mongolia, Manchuria and other parts, of 
China, from Korea and Japan, Burma and Siam, 
from Ceylon, Java and other islands, from Tibet, 
Nepal, Sikkim and Bhotan and from Chittagong 
and Arakan, as well as of neo-Buddhists from 


be greatly benefited by is 


nea 


. develop into a great 
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western lands, 
This contact of men of many races and 
with the people of India will bear intellectual and 
spiritual fruit—and may have political importance 
also—if we Indians haye some precious im- 
material gifts to offer to our visitors and if they,’ 
in their turn, have such gifts to offer to us. 
Otherwise, if we be to one another mere objects 
of curiosity, the promise of Sarnath will not be. 
fulfilled, A great intellectual and spiritual 
awakening is, therefore, needed all round. 


China and Japan 


The disagreements 
have already led to 


between China and Japan 

much bloodshed. If they 
war, the result cannot be 

foreseen, Soviet Russia may be drawn into 

it. If Japan has to fight China alone, the adyan- 
tage may be on the side of the former, as China 
is exhausted after years óf civil war and the 
recent extensive and devastating floods. 

Sanguinary conflict between these two great Asiatic 
nations is greatly to be regretted—particularly as 
both have been for centuries under the influence 
of Buddhism, of which ahimsa is a eardinal 
doctrine. But such conflict cannot be regarded 
as a condemnation of Buddhism, any more than 
wars between nations professing Christianity is a 
reflexion upon Christ whom they call the Prince 
of Peace, Such fights among co-religionists’ only 
show that the religious profession of nations is 
only a profession, not a conviction which shapes 
conduct and governs life. 

The League of Nations has been trying to 
bring about a peaceful “settlement. On some 
occasions its arbitration has been successful 
when the parties to the quarrel were comparatively 
small and weak nations. Its success or 
failure in the case of China and Japan will be 
a more real test of its influence, power and 
usefulness. rs 

If on the occasion of the opening of the new 
vihara at Sarnath, the vast assemblage of Hindus 
and Buddhists had cabled an exhortation. in the 
name of Lord Buddha to the two warring nations 
to cease from strife, it would have been. 
reminder to them—and also to the world a 
large—of what is expected of Asiatic peoples pro 
fessing the pacific Aryan faith, though it might no 
have borñe the fruit wished for. But the idea dit 
not at that time occur to the organizers of th 
function, nor to any of those who like us assisti 
at it. 


Work of Indian Artists at India House, Lond 


In our Note in the last (November) is 
606, on “Consecration of a New Viha 
arnath,” we referred to Principal Sir V 
Rothenstein’s praise’ of the frescoes don 
Indian artists to decorate India House in 


y 
cannot but haye a special importance. _. 
cultures « 


" 


Y 





KY. 


K 


+ are how ina position to quote his exact 
rds, Writing recently to- Rabindranath 
«gore, that eminent artist expressed the opinion: 
«Your old pupil Barman has done his work 
India House admirably. He is a charming 
llow and very gifted. I hope, when he returns, 
ork ‘of a like kind will be found for him, 
deed all the young artists have done their 
ork well and they should prove useful servants 
India.” 


Russian Query and Indian Reply 


About a month ago, 
Petroff of V. O. K. S., Moscow, was delivered to 
Rabindranath Tagore, censored. Evidently the 
“ensor, who is a universal guardian, was very 
anxious to prevent any harm befalling those 
eternal minors, Rabindranath Tagore and his 
‘countrymen, from the receipt and reading of the 
uncensored Russian telegram, which ran as 
follows in its censored form : 

“What is your explanation of the gigantic 
growth of U. S. 5. R. industry; its High tempo 
of development; setting, up - of extensive 
collectivized, mechanized agriculture ; liquidation of 
illiteracy ; tremendous increase in the number of 
scientific. institutions, universities, schools ; and 
cultural upheaval of U. S. S. R. in general ? 

“What problems will confront you in your 
work during next five years and what obstacles ? 

“Please telegraph for Soviet press, Moscow 
Kultviaz.” 

Rabindranath Tagore replied by cable: 

«Your success is due to turning the tide of 
wealth from the individual to collective humanity. 
Our obstacles are , social and political inanity, 
bigotry and illiteracy.” 5 


Promotion of Swadeshism 


In order to promote the cause of Swadeshism, 
production and marketting should receive attention 
simultaneously. If countrymade articles be not 
available in sufficient quantities, the rousing 
ofa desire to use Swadeshi goods exclusively 
would not bear full fruit. On the other 
hand, the production 
an adequate market for them would be futile. 

For the sale of Swadeshi goods, the picketing 
of shops keeping foreign goods* for sale is 
necessary. But what is more necessary, though 

is the visiting of all dwelling 
bring to their 


such goods sper 
The meth 
effectiye AS 
would deserve ~ the 
F producers of Swadeshi 
goods. 


a cable, sent by Professor , 


of goods without securing 


ES 


Dr. Qudrat-i-Khuda 


Dr. Qudrati-Khuda, who took his D. 
the University of London, has recently 
ap 
College, ¢ 


Se. Som 


been. $ 


ointed professor of Chemistry in the Presidency 
Bengali 


‘aleutta. Dr. Khuda is the only 


Dr. Qudrat-i-Khuda 


Muslim who has stood first in Chemistr in his 
M. Se. in the University of Calcutta, and is alse 
the first Indian Muslim tọ get a D. Se. fron 
London University. His appointment, therefoy 
is to be commended, i 


Congress withdraws from Bardoli Enquiry 4 


to Mahatmi 
Patel explain 
from the Bardo! 


The following telegram sent 
Gandhi by Sardar Vallabhbhai 
why | Congress has withdrawn 
inquiry : 
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important admissio. 

lon: of. the <- Mamlat 
s Inquiry officer- 

luction and ins 








Trend of inquiry 
do Tn 
\ from inquiry today. 
nar D. Desai was counsel for the 
nd the -Khatedars’ of several villages 
h , olerenco to the er xamination 
AY P. 





























the Sardar’s 
printed in the 
res: Jase for Bardoli- 
(to be had of. the All-India Congress 
mittee, Ahmedabad at ten annas per copy). 
The Mamlatdar, the first 
er 88 mination 
You have had hef 
the- questions and the answers and you 
seen. how the Government case on the first 
-well as generally began to crumble, 
the “course of that cross-examination, 
applied for the production and inspec- 
xovernment documents relating to the 
le case. because objection was taken 
_cross-examination to the produetion 
“ok even counterfoils of revenue 
whieh counterparts were issued to 





ái 


Government witness, 
of our Counsel for 
ore you a verbatim 





n was resisted on behalf of the 
on purely technical grounds and 
tance has been upheld by the Enquiry 

is shows that the Government is fully 
that our ease would he amply borne out 


relevant doeuments were allowed ` to be 


concerned, the purpose of 
amply fulfilled. In se far 
vernment is concerned they stand self- 
y resistance of the application. 
ary check on the eross-examination 
Government witnesses having been withdrawn 
result of the order refusing the produetion 
section” of. documents in the possession of 
ine Government, it was realised that such mutilated 
Enguiry was worse ‘than useless.” 


rá Kast se 


‘In connection. with Kashmir affairs we draw 
ur readers’ attention to an historical article on 
iit state by one who has the right to speak 
‘ith: authority. 


‘Equality of Rights in Trade and. Industry 
_ Britishers want that. in India 





“they and other- 





eigners should haye equal manufacturing ando 





perno 
ting 


agreement: 








Y any. 
cm -actually 
a German. In U. 8, ALY 2 
Area cand other domin 
criminated against. In F 
such statutory. dis 

Indians and other fo iene 
is, is there in Britain any. c 
skilled and unskilled labour 
ment of Indian capital, supp 
be spared after meeting India’s. 

It is a mockery to say that 
trade ¢ manufacture in “Britain. 


































Britishe after India’s © ind 
had been rained i 
centuries and foreign traders and 











have oceupied the field of comm 
England became a free tr fte 
ler position secure by boycotting» T 
other foreign goods by using legal and 
weapons. Indi has exactly the «sam 
safeguard her manufacturing and tradi 
by all legitimate and honourable 
does not want to 
which Britain did, i 
The following letter which Herbert Spencer 
wrote to Baron Kaneko of Japan should ` ever 
be forgotten : í i 
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“Respecting the further questions you ask; let 

me, in the first place, answer generally he 
Japanese policy should, T think, ‘be 


Americans and Europeans as much us possib oh 
arnes length. Tn presence of more powerful ‘races 
your position is one of, chranic danger, and you 
should take every precaution to give as little foot- 
hold as possible ‘to foreigners. l a 
“It seems to me that the only. forms of inter- 
course whieh we may with advantage“ ji 
those which are indispensable for the x: 
commodities—importation and exportation 
cal and mental products. No furthe 
should be allowed to people of oth 










absolutely needful for the achievement of these 
ends, Apparently you.are proposing by revision 









of the treaty w 


“the: Pow of Europe and 
America to oper 


whole Empire to foreigners. 
h 












and foreign tal T regret this as a fatal policy. 
If you wish o see what is likely to happen, study, 


the history * India? 








With reference to the above 


letter of Herbert 
Spencer we wrote ten years ago (November, 192: 
Pp. 619-620) s 0 ee: og tod 
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the thin end of the 
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